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Articles 


Moscow’s Indian Alliance 
Jyotirmoy Banerjee 


Indira Gandhi's assassination in October 1984 introduced new uncertainties into Moscow’s 
dealings with New Delhi. India’s newly elected Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi was billed widely as a 
young man with a modern outlook and a penchant for technology and efficiency, all of which 
endeared him to the West but made Moscow nervous. Still, despite India’s growing ties with the West, 
in the course of his four meetings with Gandhi, Mikhail Gorbachev has been able to reinvigorate 
Moscow's close economic and political ties to India and to demonstrate the broad convergence of 
Indo-Soviet security interests. 


Indo-Soviet Economic Ties 
Dilip Mukerjee 


The Indo-Soviet economic relationship is not without its troubles and owes a great deal of its 
continuity and recent revitalization to political motivations on both sides. Recent surpluses in Indian 
Civilian-goods trade with the USSR tend to be offset by Soviet shipments of a wide range of military 
items on concessionary economic terms. The extension of large Soviet civilian credits to India in 1985- 
86 seems intended to cement Moscow's ties with a key political asset in the region. 


Soviet Eurasian Empire and the Indo-Persian Corridor 
Milan Hauner 


The Indo-Persian Corridor to the south of the Soviet Union has rarely been accorded top priority in 
Russian/Soviet strategic planning. Yet constant Kremlin concern about the threat of war on the USSR’s 
eastern and western extremities makes this region of considerable significance, potentially offering 
Moscow access to warm-water ports on the Persian Gulf or Indian Ocean that could assure a sea lane 
of communication to the increasingly important Soviet Far East. 


The USSR and israel 
Zachary T. Irwin 


The Soviet decision to hold an official meeting with Israeli diplomats in Helsinki in August 1986 has 
fostered expectations in Israel and the West that, despite obstacles, subsequent meetings could lay 
the groundwork for a normalization of |sraeli relations with the Soviet Union. Potentially beneficial for 
both parties, such a normalization could facilitate the USSR’s long quest for brokering a multilateral 
“comprehensive” Middle East peace while undermining attempts by rejectionist Arab states to 
isolate Israel diplomatically. While the state of Soviet-American relations will continue to affect Soviet 
policy toward Israel, it now seems possible that Moscow may come to view Israel as a factor in its 
Middle East policy rather than one in Soviet-American relations. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side.) 
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Notes 


Life, Work, and Politics in Soviet Cities: First Findings of the Soviet Interview Project 
James R. Millar and Peter Donhowe 


A survey of recent emigrants from the USSR reveals a major contradiction in “socialist 
construction”: the youngest, most talented, and most successful elements of Soviet society are also 
the most disaffected. The survey's findings indicate that citizens of the Soviet Union in general have 
mixed feelings about the system they live under, ranging from general satisfaction with their medical 
care to belief that private enterprise is the best means of fostering increased agricultural 

production. 


Recent Trends in Japanese-Soviet Trade 
Gordon B. Smith 


Contrary to what Soviet analysts argue, the underlying causes for the recent 21 percent drop in the 
volume of trade between Japan and the Soviet Union are rooted in the structure of Japanese-Soviet 
trade and thus are economic rather than political. Formerly, a resource-dependent Japan 
exchanged its technology and industrial know-how for imports of Soviet energy resources and raw 
materials. But a declining Japanese growth rate and a drop in world oil prices has lessened 
Japanese demand for such Soviet imports. 


Essay Reviews 


Whither Gorbachev? 
Albrecht E. Martiny 


Leonid Brezhnev’s overly long rule, and the transitional rules of his two ailing and aged successors, 
built up expectations that the accession of the energetic and youthful Mikhail Gorbachev would herald 
a “new age” in Soviet development. The fascination with Gorbachev has produced a spate of 
biographies written in the West. Although not biographies in the real sense, the four books discussed 
here are informed analyses of current Soviet affairs and tell us much about Gorbachev's career, 
policy inclinations, and his way of pursuing a “radical restructuring” of the Soviet Union. 


Arms Control in Process 
Joyce P. Kaufman 


Ever since the signing of the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 1963, the arms control process and 
negotiations have been an important barometer of US-Soviet relations. Recent works underline the 
delicate and controversial nature of those negotiations and illustrate to what degree their success 
or failure reflect the broader US-Soviet political and military environment. Yet, arms control does not 
merely reflect that environment, it can also help to shape it. 


China’s Socialist Commerce 
John Frankenstein 


Even if Deng Xiaoping’s current reform program were to survive intact, foreign business concerns 
would still face a myriad of problems in China's system of “socialist commerce,” where commodities 
often substitute for currency and where trade is largely a contest for control over goods. But recent 
developments in the PRC only serve to underscore the uncertainties of doing business in China, as 
Chinese elites grapple over the scope and direction of China's future economic and political 
development. 


A Chinese Revolutionary’s Odyssey 
John Israe! 


The autobiography of Yue Daiyun, a professor of Chinese literature at Beijing University, gives a 
remarkable account of the tribulations suffered by a communist who found herself branded as a 
“rightist” in 1958, was expelled from the party and sent to be “reformed.” While she was not directly 
attacked during the Cultural Revolution, she watched in horror as family, friends, and colleagues fell 
victim to the violence. Nevertheless, Yue Daiyun accepted reinstatement in the party in 1979 out of 
the belief that--despite its mistakes--only the party can lead China forward. 
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Moscow’s Indian Alliance 


oviet party chief Mikhail Gorbachev's official visit 
to India during November 25-28, 1986, as- 
sumed a degree of immediate relevance in the 
host country that had hardly been foreseen a few 
months earlier. The visit, which took place amidst the 
tightest security ever,' trailed press reports that Paki- 
stan was just “two screwdriver turns” from making a 
nuclear bomb.* It also followed US Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger’s trip to India and Pakistan a 
month earlier. Weinberger had won favor in New Delhi 
by promising cooperation in certain areas of military 
technology, but then irked Indian officials from Islam- 
abad when he agreed to provide Pakistan with 
AWACS aircraft and Stinger anti-aircraft missiles.? 
Reports of other unfavorable developments piled up 
to add to New Delhi’s uneasiness. The United States, 
the Indian press said, would supply Pakistan with 
modern avionics and armaments for its Chinese-sup- 
plied combat aircraft,* in part in return for maintaining 
secret US air and intelligence-gathering bases on 
Pakistani territory as part of the United States’s opera- 
ions directed against the Soviets.° This came on the 
reels of earlier reports of a Chinese intrusion into 
2astern India.® To top it all off, the Indian press contin- 
Jed to flash stories of active Pakistani encouragement 
0 the Sikh militants operating in India’s border state of 


lyotirmoy Banerjee is Reader in International Relations 

at Jadavpur University (Calcutta), where he teaches 
nodern political theory and US-Soviet relations. He is 
‘he author of two books and numerous articles on 
‘ontemporary international problems. He has twice 
xeen Alexander von Humboldt Fellow in Bonn and 
ulbright Scholar at the University of Pennsylvania and 
‘tthe University of California at Berkeley. In November 
985, he presented a paper on Indo-Soviet security 
2lations at the Third World Congress on Soviet and 
vast European Studies in Washington, DC. 


Punjab. As a result, despite a general upswing of Indo- 
US relations in the 1980's, New Delhi’s long-standing 
paranoia of a US-Pakistani-Chinese axis bearing down 
on its security interests was activated just as the Soviet 
visit drew near. 

It was against this backdrop that the 21-gun salute 
and red-carpet welcome to Gorbachev assumed un- 
usual significance. No less significant was the fact that 
the Soviet General Secretary, who was meeting India’s 
Premier Rajiv Gandhi for the fourth time in 20 months,” 
held a total of 10 hours of talks with the Indian leader, 


‘In the context of stepped-up terrorist activity in India and the presence 
of Afghan refugees in New Delhi, who were ordered to stay in their homes 
during Gorbachev's visit, the Soviets brought with them seven plane-loads 
of foodstuffs, security and communications equipment, as well as 31 
automobiles. They broke with usual protocol by dispensing with Indian 
cooks at the official guesthouse. All 10 rooms of the guesthouse were taken 
over by the KGB three days before the Soviet leader's arrival. Over 500 
Soviet security men were said to be in New Delhi in connection with the visit. 
No Indian personnel were allowed into the Soviet quarters. The KGB irked 
Indian newsmen by stopping them from snapping pictures of Raisa 
Gorbachev during an excursion, while allowing Soviet newsmen to do the 
same. See /ndia Today (New Delhi), Dec. 1-15, 1986, p. 99; The Telegraph 
(Calcutta), Nov. 24, 1986, p. 1, and Nov. 28, 1986, p. 7. 

“This characterization of the status of Pakistan's nuclear weapons 
program was first given by Bob Woodward, “Pakistan Two Screwdriver Turns 
From Bomb,” The Washington Post, Nov. 4, 1986, and then reprinted in 
The Telegraph, Nov. 10, 1986, p. 7. 

3india's concern was reported in The Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1986, p. 4, 
Nov. 17, 1986, p. 7, Nov. 20, 1986, p. 3, and Nov. 22, 1986, p. 6. AWACS is 
the shorthand for airborne warning and control system. 

‘Minister of External Affairs K. Natwar Singh mentioned reports of US 
avionics and arms for the Chinese-supplied fighters of Pakistan. This was in 
response to a question in Parliament on Nov. 21, 1986. See The 
Telegraph, Nov. 22, 1986, p. 6. Interestingly, Indian newspaper reports give 
designations of these aircraft as both F-7 and J-7 (cf. ibid., Feb. 1, 1987, 

p. 1, and Feb. 7, 1987, p. 3, respectively). The J designation is usually 
used for Chinese fighters (Jian), although The Telegraph report carrying 
Minister Singh's statement mentioned F-7 aircraft. 

*Ibid., and Nov. 23, 1986, p. 3. Traditionally, India has claimed that 
Pakistan uses US-supplied arms against it. Hence the Indian concern. 

®Ibid., Jul. 17, 1986, p. 1, and Aug. 17, 1986, p. 1. 

’They had met previously at Konstantin Chernenko's funeral on March 
13, 1985; during a Moscow summit (May 21-26, 1985); and again on Oct. 26 
in the Soviet capital. Rajiv spent a few hours in Moscow on Aug. 11, 1986, 
but did not meet with Gorbachev. 


Moscow’s Indian Alliance 


most of it without aides present.® Notable, too, was the 
entourage that accompanied the Soviet leader. In- 
deed, the arrival of veteran diplomat Anatoliy Do- 
brynin—a top Soviet expert on the United States, the 
current head of the Soviet Central Committee’s (CC) 
International Department, and a CC secretary—days 
ahead of Gorbachev indicated a Soviet role that went 
well beyond a hearing-out of the two Indian communist 
parties.? In addition to Dobrynin, Deputy Foreign Min- 
isters Yuliy M. Vorontsov (a former ambassador to 
India and currently a CC secretary), and Mikhail Ka- 
pitsa seemed to have played key roles in organizing 
the summit. Also along was Marshal Sergey Akhro- 
meyev, the Soviet armed forces chief of staff and a CC 
member, who held separate talks with the Indian de- 
fense official (and Rajiv Gandhi’s business executive 
friend) Arun Singh. 

This article analyzes the current status of Moscow's 
relations with New Delhi in an attempt to place Gorba- 
chev’s visit in perspective. It is evident from the numer- 
ous reports on the visit that the topics at the forefront of 
the discussions included shared perceptions of threat 
to the South Asian security environment and adjacent 
regions, Gorbachev's “new political thinking,” and 
Indo-Soviet cooperation in political, military, econom- 
ic, and trade spheres. To gain a better understanding 
how each of these issues figured in the discussions, 
however, it is useful first to take a look at the evolving 
Soviet view of Rajiv Gandhi. 


Moscow and Rajiv 


Indira Gandhi’s assassination in October 1984 intro- 
duced new uncertainties into the Kremlin’s dealings 
with New Delhi. Rajiv Gandhi, who succeeded his 
Prime Minister mother in office and then obtained an 
unprecedented electoral victory in December 1984, 
was widely billed as a young man with a modern and 
technical outlook, one without the ideological biases 


8Details of the summit in “Official Friendly Visit of the General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev to India,” Soviet Review, 
USSR Embassy, New Delhi, Dec. 1, 1986, pp. 2-63; The Telegraph, Nov. 
24-29, 1986; “Indo-Soviet Relations: The Second Honeymoon,” /ndia Today, 
Dec. 1-15, 1986, pp. 90-106; and Frontline (Madras), Dec. 13-26, 1986, 
pp. 2441. 

°Several high-level visits between Moscow and New Delhi preceded 
Gorbachev's arrival. Former Indian Foreign Minister P. Shiv Shankar Feld talks 
with Gorbachev and handed the latter Rajiv's message in June 1986. 
Foreign Minister N. D. Tiwari visited Moscow on Nov. 2, 1986, and talked with, 
among others, Deputy Foreign Minister Yuliy M. Vorontsov. The latter was 
scheduled to visit New Delhi for the second time in two weeks on Nov. 16 with 
Soviet drafts of the two documents released later at the summit. Arun 
Singh, senior Indian defense official, also visited Moscow separately. The 
Telegraph, Nov. 27, 1986, p. 4. 


characteristic of the older generation of politicians who 
had resisted British imperialism in India. Characteristi- 
cally, upon his rather reluctant entry into politics in the 
early 1980's, he introduced modern business manage- 
ment techniques and the use of computers into the 
administration of the ruling Congress (|) Party. On 
being elected prime minister, he co-opted friends who 
were former pilots and business executives into impor- 
tant positions in party and government and launched 
an unprecedented budget that promised to unleash 
the private sector while making India’s stodgy public 
sector more accountable. Moreover, his maiden 
speeches as the elected premier were remarkably free 
of rhetoric about “socialism.” In fact, it was primarily 
due to the pressure from India’s pro-Soviet lobby, 
partly embedded within the Congress (I), that Rajiv 
and other prominent party members belatedly made 
public pronouncements with the reassurance that their 
policies were in full consonance with “socialism” and 
that they had no intention of deviating from the “social- 
ish pathn.- 

All this made Moscow nervous about the future 
orientation of India’s domestic and foreign policies. 
From the Kremlin’s point of view the stakes were high: 
a 30-year economic partnership, a 25-year military 
relationship, and a 14-year friendship treaty. The Sovi- 
ets had chosen to see Indira Gandhi as a politically 
reliable partner, despite her initiation of economic lib- 
eralization following her comeback to power in 1980, "' 
and the persistence of unpublicized differences be- 
tween the two countries over such issues as Afghani- 
stan and nuclear nonproliferation. But Rajiv was differ- 
ent. Even as he turned a smiling face to the Soviets he 
was also smiling at the West, his periodic polemics 
against the latter notwithstanding. 

While the Soviets may have drawn satisfaction from 
the carnage caused at Bhopal by leakage of poison 
gas from a US-built pesticide plant, some of their 
trepidations about the Rajiv era in India came through 
in anumber of their early statements. A message to the 
newly elected Premier from the Soviet Council of Minis- 


'0The Communist Party of India (CPI), the Communist Party (Marxist— 
CPM), numerous other smaller leftwing groups (e.g., the Socialist Unity 
Centre, the All-India Communist Party), intellectuals, and self-posed 
leftwingers with the Congress (I) Party can be broadly seen as leaning toward 
Moscow when it comes to choosing between US and Soviet foreign 
policies. For example, on such issues as Nicaragua and the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, among others, they are usually quite vociferous against the US 
position and allow their stand to reflect the Soviet viewpoint. The dominant 
Indian political culture, which in part grew out of British Fabian socialism, 
is partly responsible for many politicians talking in socialist idiom. 

"| refer here to the greater opening of the protected Indian market to 
Western investments, the liberalization of the licensing policy for local 
entrepreneurs to cooperate with foreign firms in the production of goods 
for the Indian market, and so on. 
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ters, which was released on January 2, 1985, sounded 
as if the Kremlin was seeking reassurance: 


In the Soviet Union you are known as a firm adherent of 
the course of Jawaharlal Nehru-Indira Gandhi... . 
Following this course, India has scored impressive 
successes in solving socio-economic problems, in 
developing science, technology and culture and in 
strengthening its international positions... .'° 


The “course,” of course, was clear: India’s nonalign- 
ment, with a tilt toward Moscow, especially in the 
politico-strategic realm. Remarkable was the Soviet 
attempt in this message to precommit Rajiv. If up to the 
point of his election he was “known” at all, it was for his 
pro-technology and pro-efficiency—and, therefore, 
image-wise at least, pro-West leanings. Three weeks 
later, another Soviet message reminded the Indian 
leader of “the time-tested Soviet-Indian friendly rela- 
tions based on the solid foundation” of the Friendship 
Treaty of 1971. It further noted that bilateral relations 
were marked by “ties of close friendship” and were 
“an increasingly tangible factor of peace and stability 
in Asia and in the world as a whole.”'? 

This theme has continued under Gorbachev. At the 
27th CPSU Congress in February 1986, Yegor Liga- 
chev, the number two Soviet leader, maintained the 
Soviet tradition of praising the late Indira Gandhi. While 
Gorbachev, for his part, surged past that tradition at 
the same Congress (see below), he has on numerous 
occasions stressed the importance of India and the 
Soviets’ “respect” for Rajiv. '* 


Soviet Arms for India 


Nowhere has India’s Soviet connection been more 
important than in the area of military armaments. In 
June 1980, within six months of her return to power, 
Indira Gandhi's government signed a US$1.6 billion 
arms deal with Moscow.'® Soviet Defense Minister 
Dmitriy Ustinov’s visit to India two years later spawned 


"Soviet Review, Jan. 10, 1985, p. 4. 

'S!bid., Feb. 7, 1985, p. 2. 

'“XXVII CPSU Congress,” ibid., Mar. 3, 1986, p. 4; see Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, A Time for Peace, New York, Richardson & Steirman, 1985, for his 
interview with the Press Trust of India on May 18, 1985, p. 114; comments 
} during Rajiv's visit to Moscow on May 21, 1985, pp. 128, 130; reply to an 
Indian institute's letter, p. 232. Gorbachev's report on the Geneva summit 
and the international situation, dated Nov. 27, 1985, quoted in “Mikhail 
Gorbachev about India and Soviet-Indian Relations,” Soviet Review, 

Dec. 1, 1986. 
'SThe deal involved a 17-year credit at 2.5 percent interest. See Drew 
iddleton, “Pakistan Aid: Frail Shield?” The New York Times, Jul. 12, 1981. 


another deal of nearly $3 billion.'® And Gorbachev's 
recent visit has produced yet another set of agree- 
ments, partly a carry-over from the past, the total value 
of which is not yet known. This yields a total known 
amount of well over $4 billion for the 1980's, a quite 
sizable figure given the highly subsidized Soviet 
prices of military hardware for India.'” 

How has India been spending this $4 billion plus? 
The Indian army, according to US sources, is in the 
process of acquiring about 1,500 Soviet T-72 main 
battle tanks, over 500 of which had been delivered by 
early 1986.'° Some 1,300 of these unassembled 
T-72's are scheduled for assembly at the Indian plants 
of Avadi and Medak. In addition, Indian armor includes 
700 Soviet T-55 tanks equipped with a 105mm gun. An 
undisclosed number of Soviet T-80 tanks are reported- 
ly to be delivered as well.'? India’s anti-tank arsenal 
features Soviet AT-6 Spiral missiles, which would play 
a major role in a future battle since India sought but 
failed to procure US-built TOW missiles. Indian infantry 
units are equipped with 700 armored personnel carri- 
ers from Eastern Europe, some of which carry the 
Sagger anti-tank missile and the 73mm hypervelocity 
cannon from the USSR.°° Gorbachev's visit has pro- 
duced an agreement to press into service more of the 
heavily armed Mi-24 Hind helicopters, employed with 
deadly effect in Afghanistan, and introduce into the 
Indian armed forces the Mi-26 Halo, the world’s big- 
gest transport helicopter. Some of these would play a 
key role in the “utility squadrons” of helicopters that the 
Indian army is currently raising.2' 

India’s artillery includes 550 Soviet 130mm guns 
with a range of 32 kilometers. These were used with 
good effect in the 1971 war against Pakistan. In addi- 
tion, Soviet S-23 180mm and D-20 150mm howitzers 
have been recently introduced into Indian artillery bri- 
gades.** The Soviet-built BM-21 multiple-rocket- 
launcher has been deployed, and it is possible that the 


'6US Department of Defense, Soviet Military Power 1985, Washington, 
DC, Government Printing Office, 1985, p. 128. 

“It is difficult to get a firm grasp of the extent of Soviet price subsidies, 
since neither the Soviets nor the Indians publish such data. According to 
Soviet Military Power 1985, however, the Soviet Union makes available to 
India “excellent prices and extremely favorable pay-back terms” (p. 128). 

'8Ibid., p. 66; US Department of Defense, Soviet Military Power 1986, 
Washington, DC, Government Printing Office, 1986, p. 136; and Ashley Tellis, 
“Who Will Win the Next War?” Gentleman (Bombay), April 1986, 
pp. 39, 41. 

"Frontline, Dec. 13-26, 1986, p. 27. 

°Tellis, loc. cit., p. 41. 

"Indian army Chief General K. Sundarji's statement of Dec. 11, 1986, in 
The Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1986, p. 5. “Utility squadrons” are helicopter units, 
included among which are anti-tank guided-missile helicopters, that the 
army is acquiring from the air force to boost the army's aviation capabilities. 
See ibid. 

72Tellis, loc. cit., p. 41. 
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16-tube, 220mm BM-27 rocket launcher, which has 
been used extensively in Afghanistan, is now in the 
pipeline as well. In India’s anti-aircraft arsenal, Soviet- 
supplied SA-2’s are being replaced by the SA-4, SA-6, 
and SA-9; and the forward army units are to be 
equipped with SA-11's. Besides, the ZSU-23-4 self- 
propelled, radar-guided anti-aircraft system used 
against Israeli planes in the 1973 Yom Kippur War has 
been deployed in India. 

The current expansion plans of the Indian air force 
(IAF) envisage about 11 more attack squadrons of 
Soviet-supplied aircraft (three squadrons of the MiG- 
23 BN along with eight of the MiG-27 M).*° (The IAF 
has another eight MiG-21 MF squadrons in reserve for 
short-range attacks.) Earlier, in March 1984, the Sovi- 
ets had promised delivery of the MiG-29 Fulcrum, 
which at that time, according to US sources, had not 
even entered the air forces of Moscow’s Warsaw Pact 
allies.24 Some two years later, in July 1986, the Indian 
press reported that India had rejected a “sanitized” 
version of the MiG-29 but agreed to a one-year delay in 
the delivery schedules for a “full up” version.*° Gorba- 
chev's visit spawned a Soviet agreement to advance 
the schedules by four months.”° In fact, the first batch 
of MiG-29’s arrived in Bombay in the beginning of 
January 1987.77 

The Soviet-supplied component of the Indian navy 
has an assortment of missile corvettes, missile boats, 
and anti-submarine frigates. During Gorbachev's visit, 


Soviet military equipment in the inventory of the 
Indian armed forces: above, a MiG—27 all-weather 
advance strike aircraft; to right, a T—72 tank. 


—from Ministry of Defence, Government of India, Annual Report, 1985-86 and 
Annual Report, 1984-85. 


it became known that the Soviets agreed to supply six 
Kilo-class diesel-powered attack submarines (one re- 
port added the Tango-class to the Soviet offer).*° 
Kresta Il-class cruisers, which are more powerful than 
India’s upgraded Soviet-supplied Kashin-class ves- 
sels, are also in the supply pipeline.*? Moreover, there 
are unconfirmed reports that when then Defense Min- 
ister P.V. Narasimha Rao went to Moscow in April 
1985, the Soviets offered a nuclear-powered subma- 
rine,°° perhaps in order to help India in its search for 


i  T 


23\bid., p. 44. There are also several other attack squadrons being set 
up, involving Jaguar and other non-Soviet aircraft (ibid.). It may be noted here 
that the accident rate of the MiG-23’s supplied to India has been high. 
Also, one of the first MiG-25's delivered to India crashed. See /ndia Today, 
Dec. 1-15, 1986, p. 104. 

24Soviet Military Power 1985, op. cit., p. 128. The Soviets apparently 
made this promise in part to counter a French offer of its top-of-the-line 
Mirage 2000. 

25The Telegraph, Jul. 28, 1986, p. 4. 

26india Today, Dec. 1-15, 1986, p. 102. 

27The Telegraph, Jan. 5, 1987, p. 1. 

28india Today, Dec. 1-15, 1986, p. 103. Classified by the Pentagon as 
“attack submarines,” the Kilo and the Tango are the only significant diesel- 
powered submarines of that genre in the Soviet fleet. See chart in Soviet 
Military Power 1986, op. cit., p. 84. 

22Frontline, Dec. 13-26, 1986, p. 27. 

30As5 in the case of several other weapons systems, this was partly a 
move to limit third-party, this time West German, encroachment in India’s 
submarine market. Like many other cases of advanced Soviet weaponry 
over the decades, india would be the first Third World nation to receive the Kilo 
submarines. When questioned by an interviewer on that story, India’s navy 
Chief Admiral R. H. Tahiliani avoided a direct answer. See Appan Menon, 
“Balanced Navy Essential,” Frontline, Dec. 13-26, 1986, p. 118. 
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suitable counters to Pakistan’s six Daphne and 
Agosta-class submarines. 

However, the Soviet Styx missiles, which many of 
India's surface combat vessels carry, and which dev- 
astated Karachi port in the 1971 war, are no match for 
Pakistan's US-supplied sea-skimming Harpoons. In 
the realm of anti-submarine warfare, India deploys, 
among others, Soviet Kamov-25 missiles. 

India’s long coastline and large merchant fleet need 
effective maritime defense. Hence, long-range and 
sophisticated maritime reconnaissance is a must. 
Three Soviet frontline Il-38’s have met the need so far. 
Gorbachev's visit brought forth the Soviet assurance of 
transfer of the 5,000 km-range Tu-14 Bear F reconnais- 
sance aircraft.2' India also acquired the reconnais- 
sance version of the MiG-25 Foxbat. When the Indian 
side requested that the Soviets supply their II-76 Main- 
stay AWACS aircraft in order to meet the perceived 
challenge from the expected US delivery of hi-tech 
AWACS to Pakistan, the Soviets reportedly pleaded 
that the aircraft had not yet been perfected and offered 
the less sophisticated Tu-124 Moss instead.°* 

In transport aircraft, Moscow began delivery of the 
An-32 Cline tactical transport aircraft in July 1984, that 
is, following Ustinov’s second and last visit to India. 
The An-32, which is named Sutlej in India, constitutes 
the chief mode of Indian military air transport. Three II- 
76 Candid heavy transport aircraft were also delivered 
in 1985.9 

During its brief tenure in New Delhi (1977-79), the 
Janata government had set a trend of diversifying 
arms procurement. Ever since then, the Soviet role as 
easily India’s most significant arms supplier has come 
to be somewhat delimited by successful competition 
from Western Europe (though not yet from the United 
States).°* Neither his mother nor Rajiv seemed to 
mind. But such competition sent Ustinov rushing off to 
New Delhi in 1982 and 1984 in an effort to shore up 


"The turboprop Bear F long-range maritime reconnaissance aircraft, 
vhich is equipped with sophisticated sensors, can be used for anti-submarine 
varfare. Along with the Bear D, it is “regularly deployed to staging bases 
1 Cuba and Angola and continuously to Vietnam.” See Soviet Military Power 
986, op. cit., p. 102. 

%india Today, Dec. 1-15, 1986, p. 102. 

Soviet Military Power 1985, Op. Cit., p. 128, and Soviet Military Power 
986, op. cit., p. 136. 

“Contrary to press speculation in both countries in recent years, the 
Jmored US$1 billion arms deal between India and the United States has 
ever materialized. However, since Rajiv came to power, the Reagan 
‘dministration has sent a number of high-level defense officials to India, 
\cluding Caspar Weinberger, whose visit to New Delhi in mid-October 
"986 was the first to that capital by a US Defense Secretary. It raised 
xpectations in the host country about the sale of the Cray supercomputer 
nd selected Northrop hi-tech avionics for a light combat aircraft. See 
Maintaining a Balance,” Newsweek (New York), Dec. 8, 1986, p. 26. 


The Rajput, first of a series of Soviet Kashin-class 
guided-missile destroyers commissioned in the Indian 
Navy; it went into service in October 1980. 


—From Ministry of Defence, Government of India, Annual Report, 1985-86. 


Soviet arms supply. It also activated a number of high- 
level military exchanges between Moscow and New 
Delhi during 1985 and 1986.°° 

Moscow, of course, has long made available excel- 
lent prices and payback terms, which include payment 
in rupees. It also continues to offer India production 
licenses for some of its frontline weapons. Reportedly, 
Moscow is even happy to buy avionics and French- 
licensed helicopters being produced in India.°° Unlike 
the West, however, its primary motive for wanting to 
dominate India’s defense market is political, not eco- 
nomic. Indeed, Moscow simply does not want New 
Delhi hobnobbing with Western military men or covet- 
ing their equipment. 


Trade and Economic Relations 


Rajiv's visit to the Soviet Union in May 1985 had 
spawned long-term agreements on basic guidelines 
for cooperation in the economic, trade, and science 
and technology areas. The agreements envisaged use 
of India’s private sector expertise and joint ventures in 
third countries. On December 23 of that year, there 
followed the signing of further agreements on ‘mutual 


*>The known exchange of visits, in addition to Defense Minister 
Ustinov’s two to New Delhi in 1982 and 1984, include then Soviet Aviation 
Industry Minister Ivan Silayev's visit to the India capital and then Indian 
Defense Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao's visit to Moscow at the beginning and 
end of March 1985, respectively; the mid-May 1985 visit of Soviet air chief 
and currently CC member Aleksandr Yefimov to India; and a high-level Indian 
defense team’s arrival in Moscow on Nov. 1, 1986. See “Indo-Soviet Diary 
1985,” Soviet Review, Feb. 10, 1986, pp. 21, 23, 37; and The Telegraph, 
Nov. 1, 1986, p. 1. 

india Today, Dec. 1-15, 1986, p. 103. 
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Soviet party General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev and Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi size up one another at ; 


a meeting on May 22, 1985, in the Kremlin. 


delivery of goods,” trade, and deferred payments.°’ 
The trade agreement visualized growth of 1.5 times 
during 1986-90. Later that month came a protocol 
calling for more cooperation in the power sector follow- 
ing a review of past cooperative efforts in that sphere. 

Several years later, in April 1986, Soviet Deputy 
Premier |.V. Arkhipov headed a Soviet delegation to 
the 10th session of the Indo-Soviet Joint Commission 
in New Delhi. The outcome of the session showed that 
the Soviets and the Indians confined themselves large- 
ly to the traditional areas of Soviet aid, that is, oil, coal, 
and power. This reflected limited Indian interest in 
Soviet technology in such areas as electronics and 
communications. The Soviets also promised to mod- 
ernize the steel plants they had earlier helped set up in 
India, and they invited New Delhi to undertake civil 
construction of three hotels in Uzbekistan.*® 

On April 29, a joint protocol was signed as a follow- 
up to the 1985 guidelines agreements. On November 
27, 1986, while Gorbachev was in New Delhi, India’s 
Foreign Minister N.D. Tiwari initialed an agreement on 
new projects in the traditional areas mentioned above. 
Under the agreement, the Soviets would provide 1.5 
billion rubles of credit.9? This would be in addition to 
the 1 billion committed during Rajiv's visit the previous 
year. Thus, Moscow underwrote a total credit of 2.5 


—TASS from Sovfoto 


billion rubles in 18 months. Following Gorbachev's 
visit, bilateral trade was to almost quadruple in si 
years, to Rs.13,000 crores by 1992.*° | 
Soviet “generosity” with ruble credits reflects in fac | 
Moscow's desire to provide a needed shot in the ar | 
to reverse their unfavorable position in trade with Inq 
dia.*' Ironically, India’s own industrial. growth, part 


Soviet-aided, has backfired on Moscow, limiting de4 


mand for Soviet industrial goods. The emergence of 


new industries in India such as the manufacture of 
modern automobiles, consumer electronics, and sd 
forth, has induced Indian enterprises, both govern4 
ment-owned and private, to turn to the West for hi-tec : 
and know-how rather than to the Soviet Union. Falling 


37"Indo-Soviet Diary 1985,” loc. cit., p. 78. 

38Soviet Review, May 12, 1986, pp. 30-31. 

°The Telegraph, Nov. 28, 1986, p. 1. 

4°india Today, Dec. 1-15, 1986, p. 105. One crore equals 10 million 
(8 digits). 

4'The following discussion of Indo-Soviet trade draws on Frontline, 
Dec. 13-26, 1986, pp. 27-28; India Today, Dec. 1-15, 1986, pp. 105-106; 
The Telegraph Supplement, Nov. 25, 1986, p. 16; Bohdan Nahaylo, 
“Gorbachev's Asian Debut: The Visist to India,” Radio Free Europe-Radio 
Liberty (hereafter RFE-RL), Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 440/86, Nov 
26, 1986; “Seminar on Indo-USSR Trade and Economic Relations,” Soviet | 
Review, Jan. 30, 1986, pp. 3-71 (hereafter Seminar’). The seminar was held 
in New Delhi during Jan. 2-3, 1986. (See also the accompanying article by | 
Dilip Mukerjee—Eds. ) : 


prices worldwide also cut into Soviet earnings from the 
export of petroleum and pertroleum derivatives, which 
accounted for 76.8 percent of India's imports from the 


USSR during 1979-82.** Moreover, the Soviets have a 


real problem in terms of the salability of their goods, 
which are thought to be of inferior quality when com- 
pared with those from the West and Japan. Little 
wonder that since the fiscal year ending March 1971, 
in a dramatic reversal of past trends, India has mostly 
enjoyed a trade surplus with them. As the Soviets hint, 
not too subtly, they are in a hurry to see this imbalance 
| corrected in the “objective interests” of balanced 
trade.*$ 

Besides, the United States has edged past the 
USSR as India’s largest trade partner over the past few 
years. The Soviets, according to Indian reports, appar- 
ently suspect active opposition to Soviet trade by a 
West-oriented lobby among the middle-level bureau- 
crats in New Delhi.** While periodic high-level Indo- 
Soviet meetings usually end on a euphoric note with a 
lot of mutual promises, such promises are often not 
carried through subsequently. This may in part be due 
to the inherent difficulties of translating general guide- 
lines into specific procedures. But it also reflects grow- 
ing Indian dissatisfaction with trade dealings with the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, a Soviet trade official in New 
Delhi gave vent to Moscow's “surprise and regret” at 
‘the alleged “disinformation” and “the easiness with 
which [reports containing disinformation] find their way 
to the pages of certain respectable newspapers and 
Magazines” in India regarding Soviet economic mal- 
aise and exhausted benefits for that country from its 
Soviet trade.*° 

The larger issue of economic malaise and exhaust- 
ed benefits aside, there have been numerous specific 
complaints by Indian officials and entrepreneurs. For 
2xample, there have been unpublicized murmurs of 
dissatisfaction in India over the rupee-ruble ratio. This 
same up again during Gorbachev's visit, as India 
esisted another Soviet thrust at further devaluation of 
he rupee.*° There have also been periodic complaints 
hat the Soviets divert Indian goods exported to them 
or sale in other markets. Moreover, as entrepreneurs 
1 the Indian private sector complain, the Soviets do 
1ot buy the same items steadily over the years. Said an 
dian businessman: “They bought 30 crores [of ru- 
ees] of detergents in 1982-83, and none the next 
ear.”*” Such shifts have caught many Indian compa- 
‘ies flat-footed. Further, lack of Soviet spare and re- 
‘lacement parts and of after-sales service is a major 
npediment to the import of Soviet technology. The 
Oviets, for their part, have complained about Indian 
ticing, quality of goods, and delivery habits.48 
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As part of the drive to boost their negative trade 
balance with India, the Soviets sent a Gosplan team to 
New Delhi in October 1985 to fill the “information gap” 
that allegedly exists within India’s business community 
on ‘the potentials of the Soviet economy and ex- 
ports.”*° An Indo-USSR Chamber of Commerce was 
also set up in early 1986—no doubt under active 
Soviet encouragement—which has identified over 100 
potential joint ventures involving India’s private sector. 
The Soviets have been wooing this private sector in 
recent years and clearly expect it to bail them out.°° 

But the Soviet task is a difficult one. The Indian 
private sector accounts for 90 percent of all India’s 
exports to the Soviet Union but only 10 percent of 
India’s imports from that country.o’ On the positive 
side of the Soviet ledger, Soviet trade with the private 
sector has created an Indian lobby with a stake in 
perpetuating such trade. Moscow’s trade with India, 
which grew from Rs.1.3 crores in 1953-54 to Rs.4,620 
crores in 1985, has generated large rupee holdings, 
which the Soviets have used for political purposes in 
the host country.°2 


The Politics of Nuclear Disarmament 


Already in January 1985 Rajiv Gandhi's government 
had profiled itself in the international arena by playing 


““The Telegraph Supplement, loc. cit., p. 16. 

Soviet trade official in India V. |. Posdniakov’s speech, in “Seminar,” 
loc. cit., p. 46. 

“4india Today, Dec. 1-15, pp. 101-02. 

“Soviet trade official in India N. |. Aleksandrov’s speech, in “Seminar,” 
locncitepmarn 

“*india Today, Dec. 1-15, 1986, p. 105. 

4"Ibid., p. 106. 

“8Soviet trade official in India G. N. Saposhnikov's speech, in 
“Seminar,” loc. cit., pp. 38-43. As the official bluntly put it to his Indian 
audience, “If and when Indian firms start producing modern up-to-date 
production corresponding to the world standards of quality and observe 
strictly all contractual obligations, we do not foresee any difficulties in 
importing from India those large quantities of goods which are stipulated in the 
long-term agreement” (p. 42). 

*°Aleksandrov speech, loc. cit., p. 37. 

°°Another way the private sector has been of benefit to the Soviets is as 
a conduit for espionage. A highly publicized scandal in New Delhi in early 
1985, for example, exposed illegal Soviet access to government secrets 
through private firms which enjoyed, or were promised, large export orders 
from the USSR. It should be noted that similar East European and French 
dealings with private firms were also uncovered. See, e.g., “Bureaucrat, 
Diplomat, Industrialist, Spy," Sunday (Calcutta), Feb. 3-9, 1985, 
pp. 14-31; "Red Spies in India," The Week (Cochin, India), Mar. 3-9, 
1985, pp. 18-27; and India Today, Feb. 28, 1985, pp. 31-32. 

511, Semyonev, “Bright Prospects of Soviet-Indian Trade,” Soviet 
Review, Jul. 15, 1985, p. 18. 

**Critics, for instance, point out that India’s rice trade with the Soviet 
Union is used by the latter to channel money to friendly political parties in 
India. India Today, Dec. 1-15, 1986, p. 106. 
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American Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger is 
welcomed to New Delhi by Indian Minister of State for 
Defence Arun Singh on October 11, 1986. 


—Wide World. 


host to, and joining, the six-nation Delhi conference on 
nuclear disarmament which outlawed nuclear weap- 
ons and went against known US and NATO positions. 
The conference and the ensuing “Delhi Declaration” 
reflected a continuation of the Indian initiative intro- 
duced by Indira Gandhi at the United Nations in 1982. 
India under Rajiv has subsequently been active in 
reviving the Delhi call for nuclear disarmament. For 
example, at CPSU General Secretary Konstantin Cher- 
nenko’s funeral in March 1985, Gorbachev and Rajiv in 
their first official encounter agreed on a number of 
points pertaining to the issue. Additional exchanges of 
views took place during Rajiv’s three subsequent visits 
to the Soviet Union. He talked with academician Ye.M. 
Primakov, rumored to be Gorbachev's foreign policy 
adviser, in September 1985. In March 1986, he had 
further meetings with Premier and Politburo-member 
Nikolay Ryzhkov in Oslo and with Alternate Member of 
the Politburo Pyotr Demichev in New Delhi. 

The Reagan administration, to be sure, has con- 
veyed its viewpoint on nuclear arms control to India.°? 
But this is not likely to have a significant effect on New 
Delhi's support for the Soviet proposals as articulated 
by Gorbachev at Reykjavik and New Delhi. This is 
partly because India must pay a price for Soviet politi- 
cal and material support. It is also as much because 
moralizing on such issues as universal disarmament 


has long been part of the ritualistic preachings of both 
Moscow and New Delhi. The high-sounding moralistic 
thoughts appeal to a wide range of nations, especially 
in the Third World, which often, publicly at least, show 
little understanding, or patience, for the complexities 
of the issues and the pragmatism and skepticism of 
the Western experts. As a result, India, considered by 
many to be a leader of the Third World, continues to 
espouse its long-professed devotion to peace, which 
suits Moscow only too well. 

What lends an unusual quality to Gorbachev's 
peace proposals and initiatives is that they appear to 
be uncharacteristically open and responsive to US 
demands. They range from surprise concession at 
Reykjavik to almost all of the Reagan administration's 
“deep cut” initiatives on strategic and intermediate- 
range arms, through several extensions of a unilateral 
nuclear moratorium, to a partial opening to internation- 
al inspection of the Gegelan Hills nuclear test-site in| 
Kazakhstan.** All these unusual concessions, of 
course, are aimed at derailing the Reagan administra- 
tion’s Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), or Star Wars 
project. But they have had another important political 
fallout. Reagan had succeeded in shifting the long 
ossified paradigm of mutual assured destruction 
(MAD) to one stressing physical defense and reduced 
strategic offensive power. The Soviets reeled back 
under that bold US move. However, Gorbachev is now 
trying to seize the initiative from Reagan by carrying 
through the consummation of the US-proposed para- 
digm which would leave both superpowers with drasti- 
cally cut nuclear offensive weapons and without the 
SDI shield, considered destablilizing by the Soviets. 

As already seen, Gorbachev and other high Soviet 
officials have on many occasions indicated that they 
considered India an important platform for launching 
the latest Soviet peace offensive.°° Mikhail Kapitsa, for 
instance, rushed to New Delhi on October 16, 1986, to 
brief Indian officials on the US-Soviet arms control 
talks in Reykjavik. Rajiv has voiced criticism of SDI on 
several occasions, which was music to Soviet ears. 
Given the frequency of high-level Indo-Soviet talks 
held in the Gorbachev era on nuclear disarmament, 
the 10-point Indo-Soviet Delhi Declaration, which was 
issued in addition to the joint communiqué, hardly 
came as a surprise. While eight of the ten points 
continued to be in the pious tradition, the last two, 


°*SDefense Secretary Weinberger gave Rajiv a demonstration of Star 
Wars plans during the latter’s US visit in June 1985. Arms control expert Max 
Kampelman visited New Delhi in mid-June 1986, while US Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency officials visited in November that same year. 
*4RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 380/86, Oct. 8, 1986, p. 2. 
See note 14. 
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which were pragmatic,°° were evidently designed by 

the Soviets to catch the United States flat-footed. If 

Reagan wanted to replace MAD in his own way—for 

example, through Star Wars defense—then the Soviets 

would replace it in their own way, by mobilizing India’s 
support to propose a ‘“‘comprehensive international 
security” as the substitute.°’ The Declaration also 
called for an immediate international convention to 
outlaw nuclear weapons. Further, Gorbachev reiterat- 
ed that Moscow was willing to begin talks with the 

United States on big cuts in naval presence in the 

Indian Ocean, which has been New Delhi’s long- 

standing goal. It was also evident from his address to 

India’s Parliament that nuclear disarmament was to 

remain his pet theme in the host country and beyond. 

He was low-key in his rhetoric regarding national liber- 

ation struggles and restrained in his criticism of the 

United States and Pakistan. 
| The long joint statement reiterated the nuclear 
theme.°® India allowed itself to show transparent ex- 
pectation that the United States should join the Soviet- 
| initiated nuclear moratorium. Not unexpectedly, there 
was no specific mention of the Afghanistan problem, 
which reconfirmed the residue of continued differ- 
ences between the two nations. 

But the bonhomie was somewhat jarred on China. 
On November 3, a few weeks prior to Gorbachev's 
visit, India’s new Foreign Minister N.D. Tiwari was in 
Moscow apparently to seek Soviet assurances on In- 


nn 


*6Points one through eight highlight the importance of “peaceful 
coexistence” among nations, “human life,” “non-violence,” “understanding 
and trust,” political and economic independence, socio-economic 
development (rather than arms buildup), international cooperation for the 
“harmonious development” of the individual, and the use of man’s 
“material and intellectual potential . . . to solve global problems.” 

Point nine stresses that the “balance of terror’ must give way to 
“comprehensive international security.” East, West, North, and South, 
irrespective of “social systems, ideologies, religion or race, must join 
together in a common commitment to disarmament and development.” 
Accordingly, “integrated measures” in nuclear disarmament, “using all 
available and agreed measures of verification and confidence building, just 
political settlement of regional conflicts,” are needed to “guarantee 
international security.” 

Point 10 envisages a “nuclear weapon-free and non-violent world,” 
which requires such “immediate action” as, among others, the “complete 
destruction of nuclear arsenals” before the end of the century; the “barring 
of all weapons from outer space”; the “banning of all nuclear weapons tests”; 
‘he “prohibition of the development of new types of weapons of mass 
destruction,” including chemical weapons; and the reduction of conventional 
arms and armed forces. India and the USSR also propose that an 
nternational convention banning the use or threat of use of nuclear weapons 
de concluded immediately. Finally, note is taken of ‘the gathering of 
strength of the coalition for peace, [that is], the nonaligned movement, the 
six nation five continent initiative for peace and disarmament, all peace-loving 
sountries, political parties, and public organisations.” Full text in People’s 

Jemocracy (New Delhi), Dec. 7, 1986, p. 4. 
°7See, e.g., point nine in fn. 56. 
®Full text in People’s Democracy, Dec. 7, 1986, pp. 4, 8. 


dia’s newly erupted border dispute with China. Gorba- 
chev told him that Moscow would do nothing to harm 
India’s “real interests."°? The word “real” was tricky 
and “dialectical,” given long-standing Soviet reserva- 
tions about India’s claim to some of the disputed 
regions on the China border and given recent signs of 
improving Sino-Soviet relations. At his New Delhi press 
conference, Gorbachev said that Moscow would not 
mediate in the Sino-Indian dispute and observed that 
the problem could be solved on the basis of “reality 
and historical facts.”°° This carefully vague statement 
hardly sounded reassuring to Indian leaders. The “‘rea- 
lity” was that a large chunk of Indian-claimed territory 
in the northwest, the Aksai Chin area, was under 
effective Chinese control. And “historical facts” re- 
mained controversial at best. The Soviet leader an- 
swered noncommittally a direct question whether Mos- 
cow would come to “friend” India’s rescue, should the 
“brother” (Gorbachev’s own word) state of China 
launch an attack.®! 


Asian-Pacific Security 


Gorbachev's ‘new political thinking” hangs together 
with the ideas of “global problems” and international 
“interdependence.”© A part of this general problem is 
the notion of Asian-Pacific security, which the General 
Secretary broached during Rajiv’s Soviet visit in 1985. 
On December 20 of that year, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze held talks with then Indian am- 
bassador, Nurul Hassan, on Asia’s flashpoints and 
encouraged New Delhi to work toward “a political 
dialogue among all states of the continent.”®* Gorba- 
chev again raised the issue while in Vladivostok in July 
and in Moscow in November of the following year. On 
the latter occasion, during an interview with Indian 
newsmen on Soviet television, he categorically stated 
that “we, naturally, count on India’s great contribu- 


i 


°The Telegraph, Nov. 4, 1986, p. 1. 

®lbid., Nov. 29, 1986, p. 1. 

"Ibid. 

®The ideas preceded Gorbachev's articulation in the USSR. US 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski had also advocated 
“interdependence” in the early years of the Carter administration. See 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Power and Principle: Memoirs of the National Security 
Adviser, 1977-1981, New York, Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 1983, pp. 
51-57. Gorbachev's ideas are discussed in Boris Meissner, “The CPSU 
between Stagnation and Reform,” Osteuropa (Stuttgart), August- 
September 1986, pp. 599-602; and Charles Glickman, “New Directions for 
Soviet Foreign Policy," RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL Supplement 
2/86, Sept. 6, 1986, pp. 8-9. Also Gorbachev's interview with Indian newsmen 
on Soviet TV on Nov. 21, 1986, in Soviet Review Supplement, Nov. 24, 
1986, pp. 8-10. 

®"Indo-Soviet Diary 1985," loc. cit., pp. 77-78. 
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tion.”©4 He reiterated that theme during his India visit 
shortly thereafter. 

But what does the idea of Asian-Pacific security 
imply? Like Brezhnev's concept of Asian collective 
security,®° it is kept deliberately vague, with bits and 
pieces of concrete elements thrown in. A Soviet gov- 
ernment statement on April 23, 1986, filled in some of 
the details of Soviet thinking.®° Asian states, it said, 
despite their diversity, are interdependent today. While 
rejecting the US-Japanese notion of the Pacific Com- 
munity as constituting a potential military bloc, it 
stressed that real interdependence would mean elimi- 


international public opinion behind his peace crusade 
and to indirectly expose the Americans as a warmon- 
gering and destabilising force, especially in the Third 
World arena. The Delhi Declaration was a deliberate— 
and logical—extension of this strategy.””° 

Unlike the rhetoric on nuclear disarmament and 
global problems, however, India’s response to the 
Soviet concept of Asian-Pacific security has been less 
than enthusiastic. It is relevant to mention here that the 
late Indira Gandhi had ignored Brezhnev’s pet idea of 
Asian collective security, which was presumably 
aimed against China. Rajiv had not raised Gorba- 


chev’'s security theme subsequent to his Soviet visit, 
where it had been for the first time mentioned. In reply 
to Gorbachev's reiteration of the notion in New Delhi, 
Rajiv called it “thought-provoking.” Then he deftly: 


nating nuclear and chemical weapons from the region, 
creating confidence-building measures, cutting down 
naval activities in the Pacific Ocean, and holding bilat- 
eral and multilateral talks over disputes. Moscow 


would also welcome the creation of nuclear-free zones 
in the Asian-Pacific region. As Gorbachev explained in 
India, he was thinking along the lines of an Asian 
Helsinki conference on security and cooperation.°’ 

While speculations in the West abound on the 
changes in Soviet ideas and the reorganization of the 
foreign policy apparatus under Gorbachev,®® a major 
reason for his new approach to international relations 
and Asian-Pacific security seems to be his aim to 
mobilize anti-nuclear sentiment around the world so as 
to isolate the United States politically and create im- 
pediments in the way of its defense programs, espe- 
cially Star Wars. The Soviet leader has launched these 
ideas, observes an Indian commentator, to create the 
broadest cross-class alliance of protagonists of peace 
and development.®? As a prominent Indian news- 
magazine summed up, Gorbachev wanted to break 
out of an economically crippling arms race with the 
United States. “His strategy is aimed at mobilising 
rat a at ee ced 

Soviet Review Supplement, loc. cit., p. 9. 

Brezhnev first put forth his Asian “collective security” proposal in 
1969. Its primary aim was to isolate China politically and militarily by creating 
“a belt of nations—from Afghanistan and India to Indochina—linked to the 
Soviet Union through friendship pacts and military assistance programs.” See 
Paul F. Langer, “Soviet Military Power in Asia,” in Donald S. Zagoria, Ed., 


Soviet Policy in East Asia, New Haven, CN, Yale University Press, 1982, 
p. 260. 

Soviet Review, May 12, 1986, pp. 2-4. Analysis in Joachim Glaubitz, 
“Perspectives of Soviet Asian-Policy,” Osteuropa, August-September, 1986, 
pp. 799-800. 

®’Gorbachev in his speech to India's Parliament on Nov. 27, 1986, 
added to his Asian-Pacific security concept confidence-building measures, 
especially “notification of transfers and exercises of ground [amphibious], 
naval and air forces” of the countries of the region. Moscow, he said, was also 
ready to hold talks on guaranteeing the sealines of communication in the 
Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the Straits of Hormuz and Malacca. All 
this, in my opinion, was transparently designed to trip up Washington. See 
The Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1986, p. 1. 

Meissner, loc. cit., pp. 583-619: Guenther Wagenlehner, “Action 
Instead of Program: Ideological Aspects under Gorbachev,” Osteuropa, 
August-September, 1986, p. 689-97; “Gorbachev Builds His Position in 


sidestepped the issue and recounted a long history of 
similar ideas from the Indian repertoire. As an Indian 
political commentator quipped, “We can’t let Gorba- 
chev run away with our copyright.”’”' The US Defense 
Department considers the Soviet idea of Asian-Pacific 
security as directed less against China than against 
the United States.’* 


Indo-Soviet Balance Sheet 


The euphoria generated by the Soviet General Se- 
cretary’s visit to India, which was blown up by the 
media in both countries, should neither cloud the 
differences between Moscow and New Delhi nor con- 
vey the impression that the latter has become a blind 
ally of the Soviet Union. Differences between the two 
countries do exist, though these are secondary in 
importance compared to the overwhelming conver- 
gence of national security interests. In addition to the 
divergence of perceptions on Afghanistan and cur- 


Leading Organs,” Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Mar. 7, 1986, pp. 1-2; 
Boris Meissner, “Party Leadership and Party Organization of the CPSU after 
the 27th Party Congress,” Osteuropa, November 1986, pp. 916-50; 
Glickman, loc. cit., pp. 11-17; and Alexander Rahr, “Hard-liner Replaced in 
Key Central Committee Post?” RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 
388/86, Oct. 15, 1986, pp. 1-2. 

®9R.R. Sharma, “Soviet Perspective of Asia-Pacific Security,” 
Mainstream (New Delhi), Nov. 22, 1986, Dros 

’°india Today, Dec. 1-15, 1986, p. 97. 

bid., p. 101. 

“Soviet Military Power 1986, op. cit., pp. 138-39. The realization of the 
anti-nuclear sentiment, which already exists in Australia and New Zealand, 
throughout the Pacific Ocean would serve to hamper the US navy’s 
operations there. Kapitsa’s encouragement of a South Pacific nuclear-free 
zone on Aug. 26, 1986, was a move in that direction. See The Telegraph, 
Aug. 27, 1986, p. 3. US SDI experiments on the Kwajalein atoll in the Pacific, 
scheduled to begin in 1987, are an important target of the current Soviet 
interest in the region. See The Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1986, p. 7. 
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rently China,’? and the caveats in trade relations and 
Asian-Pacific security, as noted above, Moscow is 
closer to Washington than to New Delhi on the nuclear 
nonproliferation issue. When the UN General Assem- 
bly once again voted in favor of the Pakistani resolu- 
tion, opposed by India, that South Asia be converted 
into a nuclear-free zone, Moscow abstained.’* Since 
the Soviet conception of Asian-Pacific security might 
entail the creation of nuclear-free zones, New Delhi 
would have considerable reservations about it. As he 
indicated in his Soviet visit in 1985, Rajiv was in no 
hurry to obtain Soviet help for India’s civilian nuclear 
programs since Moscow’s safeguard requirements 
might get in the way. Again, when the Indian Premier 
made an unscheduled layover in Moscow on August 1, 
1986, reportedly because his aircraft had developed 
engine trouble while flying back from Europe, news- 
men in the Soviet capital asked him the real purpose of 
his stopover. Rajiv then quipped: “Do you think | will 
_ just drop in at Moscow to say hello to the Soviets just 
because it is the 15th anniversary of the Indo-Soviet 
Sreaty "775 | 

This brings up the question of the 1971 friendship 
treaty. Whereas top Indian leaders usually ignore it in 
their speeches and on its anniversaries, the Soviets 
play it up at the slightest opportunity and have turned it 
into a part of their ritualistic litany. They would like other 
Third World nations to emulate it as a model for peace- 
ful cooperation between states with different social 
systems. They also display it as an example of Soviet 
support for the independence of the Third World from 
Western imperialism and colonialism. During Gorba- 
chev's visit, however, Rajiv did play up the treaty, 
primarily because of the rapidly deteriorating security 
environment in South Asia. 

The Soviets under Gorbachev continue to focus on 
non-alignment in the context of their commentaries on 
India. Indira Gandhi had given the cold shoulder to 
former Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) chairman Fidel 
Castro’s claim that the Soviet bloc was a natural ally of 
the non-aligned. Rajiv Gandhi also gives the Castro 
thesis wide berth. But the Soviets continue to steamroll 
ver India’s sensibilities and suggest that theme over 
and over again. Non-alignment, for Moscow, is the 
shoice of Third World states not to be allied to the 
Jnited States which, unlike the “peace-loving” Soviet 
Jnion and India, spends its time destablilizing other 
eace-loving Third World governments.’© 


8Soviet maps continue to depict India’s Aksai Chin area as part of 
*hina. The Indian government quietly protested this depiction in the latest 
»oviet world atlas. The question also came up in India's Parliament. The 
elegraph, Nov. 19, 1986, p. 5. 
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While Gorbachev has continued the Soviet litany on 
India, his report to the 27th CPSU Congress broke with 
the past format. The routine country-specific refer- 
ences, so characteristic of Brezhnev’s style, were 
dropped. So was the usual praise reserved for India. 
This, taken with his evasive reply on the Sino-Indian 
border dispute and his preoccupation with domestic 
conditions, suggests a policy of maintaining a degree 
of flexibility. 

Notwithstanding these caveats in Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions in the Gorbachev-Rajiv era, it is clear that India 
continues to play a key role in Soviet strategy and 
ideology in Asia and the Third World. When Rajiv's visit 
to the United States in June 1985 became known, the 
Soviets lobbied hard to schedule a visit to Moscow 
first. They have drawn satisfaction from their success 
in the matter.’’ The number of showy “firsts” that 
Gorbachev granted to India were calculated to dem- 
onstrate close bilateral ties. His first interview to a 
foreign journalist was to an Indian; his longest inter- 
view on Soviet TV was given to Indian newsmen; his 
first visit to a Third World country was to India. He also 
allowed the program of exclusive delivery of conven- 
tional frontline weapons to India to continue. Gorba- 
chev's offer to open a space center for training Third 
World astronauts in India was also honed to demon- 
strate special ties with the latter, as well as to cast 
Reagan's military space program in a bad light. Even if 
Rajiv's India refrains from acting as Moscow's spokes- 
man in promoting “Asian-Pacific security,” as Moscow 
understands it, its prominence and political stance in 
international forums like the Non-Aligned Movement, 
the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAARC), the United Nations, and the Commonwealth 
would continue to stand Moscow in good stead. On its 
arms control position vis-a-vis the United States, the 
Soviets have New Delhi’s support to the hilt. 

Both Gorbachev and Rajiv are relatively new to their 
jobs. Each is still involved in the process of finding his 
political bearings. Further, they share the same kind of 
goals of modernization and fighting an entrenched 
bureaucracy. In a way, their summits and agreements 
reflect mutual political support. Gorbachev's visit has 
certainly taken the wind out of the sail of Rajiv's critics 


“lbid., p. 3. 

“Ibid., Aug. 12, 1986, p. 5. The anniversary falls on Aug. 9. 

’®See, e.g., “USSR-US: Two Approaches to NAM,” Soviet Review, 
June 5, 1986, pp. 27-32. 

The Soviets consider it “highly significant” that Rajiv chose the USSR 
as the first country to visit within a few months of his election as prime minister. 
See “On Mikhail Gorbachev's Meetings with Rajiv Gandhi," Soviet Review, 
Nov. 20, 1986, p. 11. India’s importance is further reflected in the fact that the 
Soviet ambassador in New Delhi, Vasiliy Rykov, is a party Central 
Committee member, as was former ambassador Yuliy Vorontsov. 
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who have alleged that he was pro-West. Moreover, it 
gave the much needed reassurance to India’s growing 
paranoia regarding the military activities of Pakistan 
and its friends. The Soviets also made clear to India’s 
Communists that Moscow viewed the 1971 treaty, 
which it had signed with Indira Gandhi’s Congress (1) 
government, as the foundation of Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions.’® All this translated into plus points for Rajiv. 
For Gorbachev, the summit in New Delhi recon- 
firmed Moscow's strong ties with India, even though 
the latter was being wooed by the Reagan administra- 
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tion and by American business interests. It also served 
notice on Washington and Islamabad that they faced 
the combined strength and influence of a superpower 
and the world’s fourth largest military machine. The 
Soviet leader was able to demonstrate that despite 
India’s growing ties with the West, the convergence of 
Indo-Soviet security interests remained the same. 


78Indo-Soviet Diary 1985,” loc. cit., pp. 78-79, is a recent example. 
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oviet party General Secretary Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's New Delhi meeting with Indian Prime 
: Minister Rajiv Gandhi in November 1986 result- 
ed in an economic accord hailed by both as “the most 
major agreement” in the history of relations between 
their two countries.' Having already offered 1 billion 
rubles in new credits during Gandhi's May 1985 visit to 
Moscow, Gorbachev now promised additional credits 
of 1.5 billion rubles. The combined sum easily eclipsed 
the 900 million rubles of credits pledged by the USSR 
over the previous 30 years.” The two states also envis- 
aged an increase of 50 to 100 percent in trade for 
1986-90 as compared to 1981-85, and at a joint press 
conference with Gorbachev, Gandhi spoke of a two- 
and-one-half fold increase in trade by 1992.3 
This heightened Soviet economic commitment, 
coming at a time of resource constraint and ambitious 
plans for restructuring at home and a deep plunge in 
oil earnings from abroad, demonstrates the Soviet 
Union's determination to revitalize the already close 
relationship with India built up over the past three 
decades. This link remains important to Moscow for a 
variety of reasons. Although Moscow is making major 
2fforts to improve relations with China (as stressed in 
aorbachev’s Vladivostok speech of July 28, 1986)* 
and with various other Asian countries, the rewards, if 
any, will come in the future. For now, India remains the 
soviet Union’s most promising contact in the noncom- 
nunist Third World. Moscow feared that this relation- 
ship might be threatened by an improvement in US- 
idia relations—highlighted by the first visit ever made 


ilip Mukerjee, formerly New Delhi bureau chief of The 
imes of India and The Statesman, and /ndia corre- 
oondent of The Economist (London), is now Washing- 
mn correspondent of Deccan Herald (Bangalore). He 
as written widely on Soviet-/ndian relations. 


by a US Secretary of Defense to India, which occurred 
only weeks before Gorbachev's arrival.? Moreover, 
Soviet approaches to China have caused misgivings 
in India, as reflected in the Indian defense ministry's 
apprehension that a rapprochement could free China 
to redeploy troops from the Soviet border to Tibet, 
heightening Indian security vulnerabilities.© 
Personally, the Indian relationship represents for 
Gorbachev both an opportunity and a threat. If he can 
make gains elsewhere in Asia while preserving the 
relationship with India in the increasingly competitive 
international environment, he is likely to gain authority 
and prestige among his fellow Soviet leaders. Con- 
versely, were India to respond to the threat perceived 
in the Vladivostok initiative by drifting away from the 
Soviet Union, he would likely be held responsible by 
his Politburo colleagues much as Nikita Khrushchev 
was for his Cuban missile gamble in 1962. 
Although India’s economic stake in the relationship 
may well be greater than the Soviet Union’s, one can 
discern several economic factors motivating the USSR 
to maintain or expand economic links with India. India 
provides significant quantities of certain raw and pro- 
cessed materials, some machinery, and considerable 
consumer goods needed by the Soviet Union. Then 


‘See the Moscow TV report of the joint Gorbachev-Gandhi press 
conference in New Delhi on November 28, 1986, translated in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-SOV), Dec. 2, 1986, pp. D/1 and D/3. 

2in rupee terms, Soviet credits amounted by 1984 to over 10 billion (See 
The Telegraph [Calcutta], Nov. 25, 1986, which printed a supplement on 
Gorbachev's visit). This translated into some 900 million rubles at the 1984 
exchange rate. For the credit pledged in May 1985, see The New York Times, 
May 23, 1985. For the pledge made in November 1986, see /ndia Today 
(New Delhi), Dec. 15, 1986. 

3See fn. 1. 

4See FBIS-SOV, July 29, 1986, pp. R/1—20 at R/14. 

°US Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger visited New Delhi on 
October 11-14, 1986. 

®Government of India, Ministry of Defence, Annual Report 1985-86, 
New Delhi, 1986. 
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Mikhail Gorbachev and Rajiv Gandhi sign agreements on economic, trade, scientific, and technical cooperation 
between their two countries in Kremlin ceremonies on May 22, 1986. 


there are some sectors in which India seems an appro- 
priate arena for Soviet foreign investment activities. 
Success in penetrating the Indian market with a wide 
range of goods might also serve as a key to Soviet 
penetration of other Third World markets. Finally, India 
is amajor purchaser of Soviet weapons, a situation that 
could be disrupted should India’s possibilities to make 
payment for same diminish. 

On the Indian side, too, the most important motive 
for relations with the Soviet Union is probably politi- 
cal—the perceived need for continued Soviet political 
support against India’s adversaries. It seems likely that 
New Delhi, like Moscow, wants closer economic ties to 
safeguard the political nexus. 

However, there are also economic factors that bear 
heavily on New Delhi's thinking. At a November 25 
banquet for Gorbachev, Rajiv Gandhi stated: 


We value the help we have received from the Soviet 
Union in completing the first phase of our industrializa- 
tion. We are now poised for the next phase of techno- 


Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: South Asia 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-SAS), Nov. 26, 1986, p. E/3. 
Loc. cit., p. D/1 
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logical modernization . ... Cooperation with the Soviet 
Union could be even more significant for both coun- 
tries than in the previous phase ... . While the 
agreements we have reached are good and useful, we 
should rise to still higher levels of cooperation.’ 


At his joint press conference with the Soviet leader, 
Gandhi spoke of “new areas, new vistas, new modes 
of economic cooperation,” which India’s finance minis- 
ter and a Soviet deputy premier would soon be meet- 
ing to discuss. Gandhi added that Gorbachev had 
agreed to send to India a delegation headed by Guriy 
Marchuk, president of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences, to plan joint research in advanced technologies 
and to start “moving from that stage to the production 
stage of those technologies.’® 

For years, the Soviet Union has been India’s first or 
second largest foreign customer, providing a major 
market for a significant range of commodities and 
consumer manufactures. Sales to the Soviet market 
have helped Indian manufacturers gear up for world 
market sales. This trade has since 1953 taken place in 
the framework of special payment arrangements 
aimed at balancing exports and imports. Consequent- 
ly, there has recently been a growing despondency in 
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India that if the value of Indian purchases from the 
Soviet Union fails to grow—both because of falling oil 
prices and a Soviet inability to meet India’s more 
sophisticated technological requirements—the result 
would be a declining growth in exports. This, in fact, 
has happened. As can be seen in Table 1, total trade 
turnover between the two countries declined abruptly 
in 1983 in step with a decline in oil prices. A modest 
recovery in 1984 and 1985 has been reversed again in 
1986 because of a sharp plunge in the oil market. As a 
result, two-way trade was down, according to prelimi- 
nary Indian figures, by about 13 percent. The target for 
1987, set just prior to Gorbachev's visit, assumes a 
further 5 percent fall. This makes the goal Gandhi 
mentioned for 1992 all the more ambitious—if not 
unrealistic. 
This development comes in the context of a per- 
ceived “difficult balance of payments situation” facing 
India in the latter half of the 1980’s.2 Imports have 
accelerated as a result of the opening up of the econo- 
my, but export growth remains disappointingly slug- 
gish. The outcome in the fiscal year ending on March 
31, 1986, was a large increase in the trade deficit, to 
almost US$6 billion, 50 percent above that of the 
previous year. As a result of a variety of factors, 
including competition from China, India finds itself 
receiving a lowered share of concessional credits from 
the World Bank's soft loan window, the principal 
source of such flows. Another adverse factor is the 
economic downturn in the oil-producing countries, 
which, it is feared, may lead to a drop in remittances 
from Indian workers there; these accounted for about 
one-fifth of total export earnings in the fiscal year 
ending in March 1985. 

In this situation, the value of the Soviet connection 
becomes greater. Imports from the Soviet Union of 
vital commodities like oil, fertilizers, and non-ferrous 
netals for rupees greatly eases the hard-currency 
sonstraint. Moscow has shown a great deal of flexibili- 
y in accommodating Indian needs by changing the 
dasket of exports over the years—as shown by the rise 
n oil deliveries and a sharp fall in the share of machin- 
ry and equipment in Soviet exports to India. 

India’s poor export growth also limits its potential to 
sorrow on world markets to offset the fall in conces- 
‘ional aid. Without such credits, India would be forced 
2 cut back on imports to keep the current-account 
lap within manageable limits. This would mean ac- 
epting a slower pace of development, which would 
ave an adverse consequence for Gandhi in domestic 
Olitics. Faced with this prospect, it was New Delhi that 
ok the initiative in requesting and securing the mas- 
ve new Soviet credit commitments. 
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Table 1: India’s Trade with the USSR, 1980—85 


Calendar Indian Indian 

year exports Imports Total 
(in millions of US dollars) 

1980 1,354 1,326 2,680 
1981 1,849 Ae 3,321 
1982 2,032 1,431 3,463 
1983 1,416 teal SPITE 
1984 1,570 1,894 3,464 
1985 1,792 1,892 3,684 

Indian Indian 


Indian fiscal year’ exports imports Total 


(in billions of rupees) 


1979-80 6.38 8.24 14.62 
1980-81 12.26 10.14 22.40 
1981-82 16.61 11.36 2/.9F 
1982-83 16.69 14.13 30.82 
1983-84 13.05 16.59 29.64 
1984-85 16.55 18.03 34.58 


‘The Indian fiscal year runs from April 1 to March 31. 


SOURCE: For calendar year figures, United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (New 
York), November 1986 and earlier issues; for Indian fiscal year figures, Government of 
India, Economic Survey 1985-86, New Delhi, 1986. 


Last but not least, both India and the Soviet Union 
have an interest in the expansion of Indian exports 
because these help to repay the separate credits 
extended by Moscow to cover Indian arms imports. 
The Soviet Union is India’s principal arms supplier; its 
share in India’s total arms imports was 70 percent in 
1979-83, the latest period for which figures are avail- 
able.'° Since arms constitute the most potent instru- 
ment for retaining influence, Moscow would certainly 
want to help India sustain its ability to import them. 

There is no way of getting firm figures for repay- 
ments that India has been making against military 
credits, but one source estimates these at US$300 
million a year in the late 1970’s and early 1980's. 
Because of the large orders placed since 1980 for 
high-performance weapons—among them the MiG—27 
and the MiG—29 aircraft, T-72M tanks, BMP armored 
cars, Kashin-class destroyers, and Kresta-class cruis- 
ers—it is expected that repayments will rise to some 
$600 to $800 million annually in the early 1990's. This 
debt would be greater but for the favorable terms of 


°See Government of India, Economic Survey, 1985-86, New Delhi, 
1986. 

'°US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1985, Washington, DC, 1985. [For more 
detail on the arms provided by the USSR to India, see the accompanying 
article by Jyotirmoy Banerjee—Eds. ] 
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Major combat aircraft of the Indian Air Force: left, the Soviet-built MiG—23; center, 


the Soviet MiG—21, 


manufactured in India under Soviet license; and right, the Anglo-French-designed Jaguar, manufactured in 


India under British license. 


military credits. Although neither side has made details 
public, the deal struck in 1980 for $1.6 billion of ad- 
vanced weapons was reported to have been at a 2.5 
percent rate of interest, the principal repayable over 
17 years."" 

It should be noted in this context that India has 
contracted to produce MiG—27’s, tanks, and armored 
cars in India, moving on possibly to MiG—29’s as well. 
The share of domestically produced inputs will be 
quite small in the early years, implying the need for 
fairly substantial imports from the USSR to sustain 
production. Such Soviet inputs will likely remain signifi- 
cant even over the longer run; indeed, the import 
content of Indian-manufactured MiG—21’s (produced 
in India in various versions for more than 20 years) 
remains around 30 percent. 

There has been speculation that parts and compo- 
nents for weapons are accommodated in the trade 
plans under some suitably ambiguous heading. Ex- 
ports unidentified by category in Soviet trade figures 
amounted to 9 percent of the total in 1983, lending 
support to this theory. Unless Indian exports rise Corre- 
spondingly, combined repayments for purchased 
weapons and for spare parts and maintenance items 
for those weapons produced domestically may start 
squeezing civilian imports. To the extent that current 
payments for civilian imports are spread over years by 
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—The Indian Air Force and its Aircraft, 1982, Ducimus Books, London. 


debiting them to credits, the squeeze will be relieved. 

India’s concern over payment is evidenced in the 
announcement that the projects undertaken with the 
recent 1.5-billion ruble pledge will be built on a turnkey 
basis, meaning intense Soviet involvement from de- 
sign and construction through commissioning. This is 
a sharp departure from a long-standing Indian policy 
that has insisted on retaining overall management of 
all such foreign-assisted projects (one object of which 
has been to ensure maximum reliance on Indian pro- 
ducers in procurement decisions). The change will 
likely have the benefit, in Indian eyes, of having the 
Soviet Union absorb more of the project costs through 
credit arrangements. One senses a similar intent in a 
provision under which 300 million rubles out of the new 
credit will be available for financing local costs of the 
project. This will help alleviate the growing problem 
India has faced in being unable to utilize credits, 
whether from the Soviet Union or any other source, 
because budgetary stringency makes it difficult for 
New Delhi to accommodate local costs for all the new 
projects it wanted to build.'? 


"'Mohan Ram, “Indo-Soviet Arms Deal," Economic and Political Weekly 
(Bombay), May 31, 1980. According to the standard Western formula, this 
amounted to a 42 percent grant element in the credits. 

"Deccan Herald (Bangalore), Nov. 28, 1986; and Far Eastern 
Economic Review (Hong Kong), Feb. 5, 1987. 


All these new mechanisms bear out Gorbachev's 
claim at his joint press conference with Gandhi that 
“the political will exists” that “everything that has been 
put down and planned here in New Delhi can—or | 
would like to say immediately must—be implemented. 
And at any rate, the Prime Minister and | are deeply 
committed to this goal.”'? But questions have been 
raised about the cost of the relationship, loudly by 
skeptics in India and more discreetly by Soviet aca- 
demics. Will the commitment by the two leaders get 
diluted at the operational level? That apart, will it be 
possible to overcome the objective difficulties that 
currently hamper growth in Indian-Soviet exchanges? 
These questions are best addressed by looking more 
closely at the economic costs and benefits of the 
relationship to each country. 


The Soviet Economic Calculus 


The cost the Soviet economy has to bear to sustain 
friendship with India is evident from the large and stil 
rising quantities of oil and oil products sold for rupees. 
This trade began in 1961, when India began to import 
Soviet refined oil products in a successful effort to 
break the monopoly that three major Western oil com- 
panies enjoyed in the Indian market. '* After protracted 
negotiations begun during Leonid Brezhnev’s visit of 
November 1973, the Soviet Union agreed to start 
supplying crude oil beginning in 1974,'° in recognition 
of the crisis into which India was plunged by escalat- 
| ing world oil prices. 

In relation to India’s global export earnings, the 
share of total hydrocarbon imports rose from under 8 
percent in 1972 to 30 percent in 1974 and 74 percent 
| in 1980. From about 10,000 barrels per day (one barrel 
per day is roughly equivalent to 500,000 tons a year) in 
1971-73, Soviet deliveries jumped to 20,000 bpd in 
1974 and increased steadily thereafter to reach 
115,000 bpd in 1985.'® India’s share of total Soviet 
exports of oil and oil products to noncommunist coun- 
tries increased from 1 percent in 1971 to 7.5 percent 
in 1985.1” 

The trade protocol for 1987 signed last November 
provides for additional quantities of Soviet crude oil, '® 
this at a time when the sharp drop in oil prices gives 
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'SLoc. cit., p. D/4. 

“Biplab Dasgupta, “Soviet Oil and Third World,” in Deepak Nayar, Ed., 
Relations Between Socialist Countries and Third World, London, Macmillan, 
1977, pp. 185-207. 

'SThe Hindu (Madras), Nov. 29, 1973. 

®international Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics 
Yearbook, 1986, Washington, DC, 1986. 
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Moscow a very strong incentive to step up the volume 
of oil sales to hard-currency customers. Moscow ap- 
pears not to charge a premium price for oil sales in 
rupees. Published figures show that the unit cost of 
Soviet oil was the second lowest for seven major 
suppliers in 1981-82, and the third lowest in 1982-83. 
In these two years, the Soviet share in total Indian oil 
imports was 13 and 15 percent respectively.'? Be- 
cause India’s overall imports have fallen since, while 
imports from the Soviet Union have increased, the 
Soviet share would now be significantly larger. 

Some Soviet scholars are critical of this one-sided 
generosity, which runs counter to Moscow’s move- 
ment away from bilateral clearing arrangements (the 
number of countries with which it has such relations 
was down to 9 in 1983, from 20 in 1970).2° According 
to one analysis of Soviet views, “the existing and 
persisting [payments] arrangements seemed all the 
more galling since India was able to save on convert- 
ible currency by importing oil and oil products from the 
USSR in exchange for goods it could not sell in West- 
ern markets.”*' The same objections apply to some of 
the other major “hard” items that India imports from 
the Soviet Union, such as non-ferrous metals and 
newsprint. To these, the 1987 protocol has added 
coking coal. 

The composition of Soviet exports to India differs 
substantially from the overall pattern of Soviet exports 
to the developing countries taken as a group. For 
example, in 1981 (when oil prices were at their peak), 
the share of fuels in imports of all developing countries 
from the Soviet Union amounted to 20 percent and the 
share of manufactures was 26 percent. By contrast, 
mineral fuels constituted 78 percent of India’s imports, 
and manufactures, only 14 percent.?? In particular, the 
share of machinery and transport equipment in Indian 
imports from the USSR has dropped from 46 percent in 
1970-71 to 8.3 percent in 1979-82. This is undoubted- 
ly a sore point with Moscow because, incredible 
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"US Central Intelligence Agency International Energy Statistics Review 
(Washington, DC), July 1986. 

"®Economic Times (New Delhi), Nov. 26, 1986. 

‘Peter Lyon, “The Soviet Union and South Asia in the 1980s,” in Robert 
Cassen, Ed., Soviet Interests in the Third World, London, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1985, pp. 36-37. 

®°See Giovanni Graziani, “Commercial Relations Between Developing 
Countries and the USSR,” a paper read at the first annual scientific meeting of 
Associazione Italiana per lo Studio dei sistemi Economici Comparati, in 
Turin, Oct. 25-26, 1984, mimeo; and Santosh Mehrotra, “The Political 
Economy of Indo-Soviet Relations,” in Robert Cassens, Op. cit., 
pp. 220-40. 

*"Elizabeth Kridl Valkenier, “The Soviet Union and the Third World: 
Recent Trends,” Problems of Non-Alignment (New Delhi), Vol. 2, No. 4, 
December 1984—March 1985, pp. 295-323. 

Graziani, loc. cit.; and Mehrota, loc. cit. 
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though this may seem, Soviet purchases of this cate- 
gory of goods from India have exceeded Soviet sates 
to India in the same commodity classification types of 
items in recent years.*° 

This incongruity leads some Soviet writers to argue 
that Moscow's aid has helped India to become the 
Soviet bloc’s competitor in certain products on the 
world market. Actually, the competition, if any, is only a 
very marginal phenomenon. But selling oil and pro- 
cessed commodities at falling prices to a country that 
buys less and less Soviet machinery and equipment 
(for which prices have held up fairly well) does mean a 
shift in the terms of trade to the Soviet Union's disad- 
vantage. 

Such a tendency flies in the face of the goal, outlined 
in the guidelines for economic and social development 
adopted at the 27th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union in February 1986, of making the 
Soviet Union a major world exporter of machinery, 
equipment, and technology.** Since penetration of 
developed-country markets is difficult, a major effort to 
expand sales to developing countries can be expect- 
ed. As the Soviet Union’s largest Third World trade 
partner, India was no doubt intended as a major target 
in this campaign, both on its own account and be- 
cause of the demonstration effect that Soviet market- 
ing successes there could have on purchasing deci- 
sions of other Third World countries. 

The Soviet economic guidelines also specify that the 
most important function of imports is to help in the 
modernization of the economy. India can play a mar- 
ginal role in this endeavor by supplying labor-intensive 
components. (Incidentally, India is one of the six coun- 
tries furnishing components for the Soviet Union's new 
VAZ 2108 automobile, which has been designed from 
the start to match international standards, with an eye 
to the export market.) At the same time, India is capa- 
ble of supplying certain commodities that the USSR 
produces in insufficient quantities or not at all—e.g., 
bauxite (raw and processed into alumina), mica, and 
packaging materials such as jute; certain items, such 
as textile fabrics, for which India has a comparative 
advantage in manufacturing; and growing quantities of 


?3R_G. Gidadhubli, “Economic Diplomacy of the Billion Rouble Credit,” 
Economic and Political Weekly, May 25, 1985. 

*4See |. D. lvanov, The Soviet Union in a Changing Global Setting, 
Report prepared for UNCTAD. Document UNCTAD/ST/TSC/4, Geneva, Apr. 25, 
1986. Winning a major share of the world market is a very ambitious goal, 
considering the fact that the Soviet share in world exports of machinery and 
equipment was a meager 2 percent in 1981, according to UNCTAD 
tabulations. Over half of Soviet exports in this category were taken by East 
European allies, and 31 percent by developing countries. See Table A-10, 
pp. A38-39, UNCTAD, Handbook of International Trade and Development 
Statistics, Supplement 1984, New York, The United Nations, 1984. 
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consumer goods such as clothing, footwear, sporting 
goods, and household effects.*° 

Soviet policy-makers would like greater assurance 
that the desired quality and quantity of the required 
imports would be forthcoming. They would like to see 
more such imports covered by long-term contracts, 
under buy-back arrangements in exchange for Soviet 
machinery to produce the imports. Soviet assistance 
to developing countries is now increasingly directed to 
export-oriented projects that will serve Soviet needs.*° 
In effect, development assistance is increasingly 


viewed not only as a moral or political matter but also | 


as an investment option. The Soviet ideological stand 
is being modified accordingly, with some writers NOW 
arguing in favor of equity participation, or at least 
participation in enterprise management based on a 
lease of production facilities, to ensure that these are 
operated in a manner suited to Soviet interests.°” 
The Soviet Union seems to be having some success 
in wearing down Indian resistance to entering into 
long-term buy-back contracts. A number of such deals 
are now being concluded. One example is a 2.3- 
million-ton-per-year bauxite mine to be built in Andhra 
Pradesh by the Indian government with Soviet assis- 
tance, from which the Soviet Union is to receive an 
annual supply of 1 million tons.*° Two other projects, 
which are to be built by Indian private entrepreneurs, 
are to produce cotton fabrics and computer software 
for Soviet and other markets and will use Soviet ma- 
chinery and computer hardware respectively. 
Although the terms of at least the 1985 pledge of 
credits are said to be “flexible,”°° there is a strong 
presumption that much of the new Soviet credits are to 
be used in fields in which Soviet assistance has been 
extensively used in the past—power generation, min- 
ing, steel production, and exploration for oil on land— 
all of them in the public sector. According to the joint 
statement issued by the two governments on the con- 
clusion of Gorbachev's visit, the USSR agreed to ren- 
der assistance in construction of the Tehri Hydro pow- 
er complex, in the reconstruction and modernization of 
the Bokaro steel plant, in the setting up of four coal 
mines in the Jharia field, and in on-shore oil exploration 
in West Bengal.°° These are areas where Soviet tech- 


*5From an interview with Elizabeth Valkenier. 

26Reportedly, there are 30 “pay back” arrangements in force involving 
Soviet investment. In 1981-84, assistance-based shipments amounted to 
about 20 percent of total Soviet imports from developing countries. 
See Ivanov, op. cit. 

27V/alkenier, “The Soviet Union and the Third World,” loc. cit. 

8Financial Times (London), Mar. 24, 1985. 

*9Gidadhubli, loc. cit. 

ne (Moscow), Nov. 287, 1986, in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 1, 1986, 
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Soviet-designed “Belarus” 
Faribad, near Delhi, under a licence purchased from 
the Soviet Union. 


tractors are produced in 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


nology is considered adequate, if not on a par with the 
best available elsewhere (a similar pattern is observ- 
able in renewed Soviet economic cooperation with 
China). This tends to assure Indian markets for certain 
Soviet machinery and equipment, and at the same 
time provides some balance for the heavy Soviet im- 
ports of Indian products. Moscow could obtain similar 
products from other countries, but these countries 
would be even less able than India to make balancing 
purchases. 
The massive new commitment of Soviet credits and 
‘the envisaged surge in Soviet-Indian trade tend to 
‘clash with guidelines for socio-economic development 
‘approved by the 27th CPSU Congress, which called 
for an increase in Soviet development assistance so as 
lo enhance economic ties with the developing world as 
4a whole, and for diversification of sources of imports. 
Since 1970, India has always taken the top position, or 
something close to it, in both Soviet imports from and 
2xports to the developing world. The rate of growth in 
0viet-Indian trade to which Moscow has committed 
tself will likely mean a continuation of India’s primacy. 
An interesting question is whether this concentration 
n India will interfere with the expansion of Soviet trade 
vith China as part of Gorbachev's effort to improve 
ino-Soviet relations. China’s share in Soviet imports 
las risen from 0.3 percent in 1980 to 1.2 percent in 
985; and in Soviet exports, from 0.3 percent to 1.1 
‘ercent. This compares with an Indian share of 2.2 
ercent in both imports and exports in 1985.°' Since 
‘hina and India offer much the same type of manufac- 


tures, Soviet buying from one could limit the scope of 
buying from the other. 

The policy of lavishing assistance upon developing 
countries that all act as their respective national inter- 
ests dictate, while giving Soviet interests little or no 
thought, has been viewed as questionable by some 
Soviet experts. For example, Karen Brutents, now dep- 
uty chief of the CPSU Central Committee's Internation- 
al Department, argued in 1984 that all developing 
countries remain part of the capitalist world and, being 
dependent for their survival upon advanced capitalist 
states, cannot stand up against them. Brutents noted 
that the 1983 Non-Aligned Movement summit chaired 
by India had permitted the emergence of an attitude of 
equidistance toward the superpowers instead of a 
warmer stance toward the Soviet Union that had been 
observed at prior meetings.°* According to an Ameri- 
can analysis, “the results of the conference were dis- 
appointing to the Soviets. They were cool to India. 
They believed apparently that India had conceded too 
easily.”°9 

In a variation upon the same theme, Soviet scholar 
G.K. Shirokov recently argued that the economic poli- 
cy of the Indian state has shifted in favor of big urban 
entrepreneurs. He claimed that the top echelon of this 
group, which has strengthened its ties with foreign 
counterparts, has consolidated its position within the 
ruling elite.°* Although he does not spell it out, the 
implication is that this is a factor that may make the 
Indian government more keen than it was in the past to 
cultivate the West’s goodwill. 

None of this is intended to suggest that Gorbachev's 
commitments to India will run into significant opposi- 
tion at home. The degree of influence that Soviet 
foreign affairs specialists have on the actual course of 
policies is debatable, the consensus among Soviet 
watchers in the West being that the impact, if any, can 
be felt only in the long term. Yet such reservations, as 
well as the apparent divergence between the commit- 
ments made to India and the guidelines on economic 
policy adopted at the party congress, underline that 
Gorbachev is, like his predecessors, treating India as 
a special case. In this sense, the new economic ar- 
rangements offered to India tend to confirm the view 


3'Report by UNCTAD Secretariat, Statistical Annex, TD/B/1103/Add.\, 
Geneva, June 30, 1986. 

%Valkenier, “The Soviet Union and the Third World,” loc. cit. 

“The Soviet Union in the Third World, 1980-85: An Imperial Burden or 
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Committee Print, September 1985, pp. 122-39. 
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C. K. Acharya, Director of a Calcutta-based tea 
export firm presents cans of export tea leaves to 
V. Shaposhnikov, an official of the Soviet Union's 
import organization ‘“Soyuzplodimport,” a major 


purchaser of Indian tea. 
—TASS from Sovioto. 


widely held among Western scholars that Moscow will 
not hesitate to defend established political commit- 
ments and positions.°° 


The Indian Economic Calculus 


India too has its media pundits, academics, and 
trade experts who question the value of the economic 
relationship with the Soviet Union. Indeed, even before 
the slump in trade with the USSR after 1985, the view 
had been gaining ground, even among Indian officials, 
that the Soviet Union's constraints in supplying raw 
and processed materials and lag in the sophisticated 
industrial technologies that India wants would limit 
trade expansion. The fact that past Soviet credits have 
been poorly utilized has been seen by critics as prov- 
ing this contention.°® 

Even so, a broad political constituency advocates 
the growth and diversification of Indo-Soviet economic 


“See, for example, Robert S. Litwak and S. Neil McFarlane, 
“Gorbachev's Third World Inheritance,” paper read at a conference on The 
USSR and Marxist Revolutions, held at the Kennan Institute, Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
DC, Sept. 25-26, 1986, mimeo 

*°in addition to amounts available from earlier credits, India accepted 
two further pledges, amounting to Rs 6,940 million during the six-year period 
from April 1976 through March 1982. Utilization during this same period 
was Rs 1,631 million, or less than 24 percent. The pace of utilization picked up 
thereafter, as discussed below. See Government of India, Economic 
Survey 1985-86, pp. 174—77. 
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exchanges. Over the five years ending in March 1985, 
the USSR was India’s largest customer, taking 17.8 
percent of its exports.°” Several regions of India are 
heavily dependent on the Soviet market—Kerala for 
cashew nuts, Andhra Pradesh for tobacco, and West 
Bengal for tea being cases in point. According to the 
latest available statistics, the USSR takes 28 percent of 
India’s exports of tea; 30 percent of coffee exports; 65 
percent of jute; 40 percent of tobacco; 60 percent of 
finished leather; 50 percent of cotton textiles; 50 per- 
cent of shoe uppers; and 90 percent of woolen knit- 
wear.28 Also noteworthy are exports from Soviet-built 
engineering goods facilities in India that serve as 
subcontractors for projects Moscow has undertaken in 
third countries, e.g., Bulgaria, Cuba, Egypt, Hungary, 
Sri Lanka, and Yugoslavia. These projects help explain 
a six-fold increase in engineering exports from India to 
the USSR over the last decade.*? 

Indians are exceptionally wary of entering into ar- 
rangements with the Soviets for developing production 
capacities specifically geared to supplying Soviet 
needs, for fear of ending up with products less salable 
on other markets. This would give Moscow a bargain- 
ing advantage, and might lead to grave difficulties if 
trade ties were to sour at any time. Indeed, the down- 
turn in bilateral trade registered in 1983 had a severe 
impact on several product lines heavily dependent 
upon Soviet purchases and disrupted a number of 
production units created specifically to serve Soviet 
needs. (Incidentally, this shock also affected various 
multinational companies that had established units in 
India to gain access to Soviet markets.)*° 

It is widely believed that a large proportion of the 
manufactures that the Soviet Union buys from India 
would not readily find markets elsewhere because of 
problems with quality and prices. In fact, the less 
demanding Soviet market has served as a valuable 
training ground for firms preparing to move into the 
international arena with items like leather footwear and 


8’Unless otherwise specified, trade statistics for India are taken from 
Government of India, Economic Survey, 1985-86 and earlier issues. Soviet 
figures are from United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (New York), 
November 1986 and earlier. 

°8See Mehrota, loc. cit. 

38See N. Bogyati and A.O. Ol'shanyi, “Economic and Trade Cooperation 
Between CMEA Countries and India,” Foreign Trade (Moscow), No. 2, 1984, 
pp. 7-13. According to Soviet sources, “total Indian machinery exports in 
1981-83 stood at 400 million roubles" (or about US$550 million at the 
prevailing conversion rates). See Ivanov, op. cit. 

“°Mehrota, loc. cit., notes that the manufacture of shoe uppers and 
knitwear for export to the Soviet Union employs thousands of workers in cities 
like Agra and Ludhiana. Multinational firms such as Unilever, Ciba-Geigy, 
Hoechst, Helene Curtis, and American Home Products operate plants in 
India's free trade zone at Kandla in Gujarat state, which exports some 75 
percent of its goods to the Soviet Union. 
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batteries.*’ Hence, the argument of some analysts that 
Indian exports to the USSR undermine efforts to sell to 
hard-currency markets is not entirely persuasive. In- 
deed, during the 1970's, Indian trade with the rest of 
the world grew faster than trade with the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. 

On the import side, oil is the critical item, accounting 
for some 70 percent of Indian purchases from the 
Soviet Union. When it comes to Soviet capital goods, 
India is a less willing customer, reluctant to buy what 
are often perceived as inferior products. Capital goods 
now constitute only about one-sixth of Soviet exports to 
India, compared to one-quarter in the early 1970's and 
one-third in the mid-1960’s. Yet, New Delhi takes ad- 

vantage, whenever the opportunity arises, of Soviet 
willingness to part with top-of-the-line goods. A striking 
example is the accord signed in October 1984 for 
purchase of three mainframe computers, including 
one which the Soviet Union itself was to start using only 
in 1985. In return, India offered to sell 12 electronic 
products, including some sophisticated items requir- 
ing approval for export by foreign collaborators in 
Britain, Italy, and West Germany.** Then there is the 
Soviet machinery for energy and mining projects 
which seems to be of acceptable quality. 

In sum, there appears to be a large degree of 
consensus regarding the importance for India of the 
Soviet economic connection. This was graphically evi- 
denced during the brief period (1977—79) when the 
Coalition led by Morarji Desai was in power. While in 
the opposition, Desai and his colleagues had been 
very critical of this relationship, and Moscow’s state- 
controlled media had reciprocated by calling them 
“the direct tool of extreme reaction.’”*? Yet in a speech 
during a visit to Moscow in July 1979, Desai said: 


Soon after my government assumed office, we readily 
discovered that not only was our friendship firm and 
secure, but we could with confidence look ahead to 
improve our relations in future.** 


Managing the Relationship 


Although trade between India and the Soviet Union 
increased eight-fold in value between 1970 and 1985, 
this has not been a steady upward progression. There 
Nave been several periods of slow growth or even 
‘retrenchment. Each time this has happened, fresh 
nitiatives have been forthcoming from the two govern- 
nents to reinvigorate the relationship, the latest exam- 
dle being the economic agreement reached during the 
30rbachev visit. 
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The management of the downturn in 1983 is instruc- 
tive. In that calendar year, Soviet-reported purchases 
from India dropped by 30 percent (Indian figures for 
April 1983 through March 1984 show a smaller decline 
of 22 percent). In a sense, this setback reflected a 
predictable pullback from a record-level Soviet buying 
spree in 1982, occasioned by the rupee proceeds 
from higher Soviet exports of oil (which offset a small 
fall in oil prices). 

With crude oil prices experiencing a larger decline 
in 1983, Moscow was faced with a sharp drop in rupee 
earnings. Since Soviet-Indian trade agreements pro- 
vide for tiding over temporary imbalances in trade by 
having one partner extend temporary credits to the 
other, India offered to arrange additional funds to 
accommodate Soviet purchases. Moscow decided 
against this, preferring to square the account. It did so 
both by restricting purchases from India and by mak- 
ing additional sales. The result was a 19.6 percent rise 
in Soviet exports in a year when its world exports rose 
by only 5 percent and aggregate exports to less- 
developed countries declined by 0.5 percent. In a year 
in which the Soviet Union was exporting 7 percent less 
oil and oil products to its communist allies than 
at the 1981 peak, such shipments to India were 
38 percent higher than two years earlier.*° Moreover, 
the USSR agreed for the first time to export aluminum 
and cement to India. 

Retrenchment in Soviet buying led to a spate of 
anxious and angry comments in the Indian media, 
reviving the argument that transactions in “blocked” 
rupees set a “frame that can no longer play a promo- 
tional role in trade exchanges between India and the 
Soviet Union and is beginning to be a constraint 
on trade development.’*© Nevertheless, India did un- 
dertake to increase its purchases of machinery and 
equipment from proceeds of sales to the USSR. 

This development is reflected in increased utilization 
of Soviet credits. In the four years ending in March 
1986, India availed itself of Rs. 3,527 million (approxi- 
mately US$315 million) in Soviet credits, compared 
with Rs.1,111 million in the previous four years.47In- 
dian imports from the USSR in fiscal year 1984—85 
went up by almost 9 percent, and exports increased 


“‘On this point, see Swaminathan S. Aiyar, “Indo-Soviet Trade— 
1: North-South in Reverse,” /ndian Express (New Delhi), Oct. 3, 1983. 

4?Financial Times, Oct. 29., 1984. 
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“4The Hindu, Oct. 26, 1977. 

45CIA, op. cit. 

“6B. M., “Indo-Soviet Trade: Evading the Issue," Economic and Political 
Weekly, Apr. 30, 1983. 

“”7Government of India, Economic Survey 1985-86. 
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by 27 percent from the 1983-84 trough. Soviet calen- 
dar-year figures for 1984 show an increase of about 11 
percent for both Indian imports and exports. Soviet 
figures for 1985 show Indian exports up another 14 
percent, while imports remained unchanged. A point 
to note, however, is that Indian exports in 1985 were 
11.8 percent below the 1982 peak, whereas imports 
rose by 32.2 percent in the same period. 

As a result of the special efforts made by both sides, 
the cumulative value of Indo-Soviet trade came to 
$17.1 billion in 1981-85, according to Soviet figures. In 
rupee terms, the total was estimated to have reached 
Rs. 180 billion, or 2.5 times the level attained in 
1976-80. The outcome exceeded, or so it would seem, 
the target, set in the wake of Leonid Brezhnev's De- 
cember 1980 visit, of raising the value of exchanges by 
1.5 to 2 times.*8 

Such figures, however, overlook the depreciation 
that has occurred in the value of the Indian rupee. 
Between the end of 1980 and 1985, the rupee fell by 
24.4 percent against the basket of five foreign curren- 
cies which the International Monetary Fund uses in 
setting the value of its unit of account.*? The rupee- 
ruble rate, as determined by the usual banking prac- 
tice of setting a parity by reference to their US dollar 
values, fell by 19.5 percent in this period. Although the 
rate actually used to settle transactions between Mos- 
cow and New Delhi is not publicly disclosed, it is safe 
to assume that it is in line with the dollar-based 
parity.°° Then, too, the price of internationally traded 
crude oil averaged 67 percent higher in 1981—85 than 
in 1976-80. 

Even after allowances are made for these factors, it 
is Clear that Indo-Soviet trade grew faster than India’s 
total trade with the world, which increased in this 
period by only 1.8 times in rupee terms. Looked at from 
the Soviet side, imports from India expanded at the 
rate of 7.4 percent a year in 1981-85 compared with 
2.7 percent for worldwide imports and 6.6 percent for 
imports from the less developed countries (LDC’s) as 
a group. Exports to India went up by 5.8 percent a year 
as against a growth of 3.8 percent for worldwide 
exports and 10.6 percent for those made to LDC’s. 


The Future of Indo-Soviet Trade 


Despite the phenomenal growth in trade, doubts 
about future prospects persist. In early 1986, a ranking 
Indian policy-maker publicly stated that ‘though Indo- 
Soviet trade has recorded impressive growth, a stage 
has been reached which calls for introspection about 
its future course.’°' Apart from difficulties facing the 
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two economies because of growing foreign exchange 
constraints, each country realizes that the overall 
efficiency of its economy must be improved, and that 
this will require large infusions of both Western 
technology and capital. 

This, in addition to efforts at import substitution and a 
slower rate of domestic capital formation, limits the 
scope of Indian purchases of Soviet capital goods. A 
further factor is an increase of capital goods pur- 
chases under the aegis of joint private ventures with 
firms in other countries. 

But India’s private sector has a stake in the Soviet 
market and recognizes the need for reciprocal pur- 
chases. An apex organization of business associa- 
tions, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry (FICCI), has sent several 
delegations to identify Soviet machinery of interest. 
FICCI sees possibilities for industrial cooperation in 
such fields as machine tools, steel structures, paper | 
and pulp, synthetic rubber, leather goods, consumer 
durables, and last but not least, textiles.°* Other busi- 
ness organizations representing various regions and 
sectors have sent similar delegations to the USSR. 

Since the Indian government now encourages the 
private sector to set up units exclusively for exports to 
all destinations, including the Soviet Union, this may 
open up opportunities for the Soviets to sell some — 
machinery to equip such plants. A Soviet trade official - 
announced during Gorbachev's visit that six joint ven- 
ture agreements and four industrial cooperation con- 
tracts are ready to be signed early in 1987. Indian 
collaborators will reportedly be drawn from both the 
public and private sectors. The products to be pro- 
duced by joint ventures for sale in both countries, and 
if possible third markets, include X-ray equipment, 
turbo- and hydro-generators, and color TV sets. The 
official added that some 20 Indian companies were 
soon to begin negotiations with Soviet counterparts for 
specific projects.°° That contracts for such projects 
are being signed reflects India’s desire to maintain 
export growth—which Indians see as being condition- 
ed upon falling in with the preferred Soviet pattern. 
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| Soviet and Indian specialists at the site of a metal- 
lurgical plant in Vickhapatnam being constructed 
with Soviet assistance. 
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There should also be continued scope, as demon- 
strated by the agreements reached during the Gorba- 
chev visit, for Soviet supplies to infrastructure projects 
in power generation, mining, and the search for hydro- 
carbons on land—all of which are in the Indian public 
sector. The role of the public sector, which absorbs 
70-80 percent of imports from the Soviet Union, will 
remain large in the Indian economy in the foreseeable 
future. Although its share of plan investments is down 
to 48 percent in the current five-year period (April 1985 
through March 1990) from 53 percent in the previous 
one, the total allocation in 1984 prices will still be some 
Rs. 700 billion (approximately US$58 billion), or 62 
percent higher in absolute terms.°4 

There is, in theory, room for maintaining and even 
increasing purchases of Soviet machinery and equip- 
ment, the more so because of proportionately larger 
th ee A I a a 
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allocations for the energy sector. Moreover, the deci- 
sion to have the Soviet side undertake projects on a 
turnkey basis could mean, as noted above, that the 
mix of Soviet and Indian equipment may shift in the 
former's favor. The decision implies that New Delhi 
wants these projects built faster than the Indian capac- 
ity for producing equipment may permit. 

Obviously, the volume of trade in both directions will 
depend to a significant extent on the ability of each 
country to meet the demands of the other. This raises 
the issues of quality in the case of Indian primary 
commodities and light manufactures, and of techno- 
logical sophistication with respect to Soviet machinery 
and equipment. Ironically, or so it may seem, the effort 
each is making to raise exports to hard-currency mar- 
kets should help in this regard. In sum, if both sides 
manage to raise their technological threshold in accor- 
dance with their declared plans, it could create oppor- 
tunities for trade that do not exist today. This possibility 
is reinforced by the agreement reached during the 
Gorbachev visit for joint work in the development and 
application of frontier technologies. 

Even today there appears to be room for expanded 
Soviet sales in India. Despite the penchant of Indian 
observers to view Soviet technology as obsolescent if 
not outright obsolete, there is, in the words of one 
Western specialist, “a certain proportion of Soviet out- 
put [that] is technologically respectable by internation- 
al standards, and the Soviet Union is world leader in 
some instances.” He cites ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgy, a machine tool industry capable of build- 
ing complex machining centers of high quality, weld- 
ing technology, and the manufacture of specific pro- 
duction equipment.°° 

For the most part, India’s needs are for proven and 
mature technology. This is indeed what it has been 
acquiring either through outright purchase or through 
collaboration from a variety of sources. In any event, 
almost all Indian industrial plants—except for the very 
few which are the first of their kind in the country—have 
a high proportion of indigenous equipment. The bal- 
ance that has to be imported can be obtained from 
Soviet or East European sources if the same mature 
technology is being used there as well, as is often 
likely to be the case. 

If this is to happen, several preconditions will have to 
be met. India will have to take into account that these 
countries require advance notice if they are to incorpo- 
rate Indian needs into their manufacturing plans. But 
once provided for in the those plans, delivery accord- 
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ing to schedule is probably more assured than would 
be the case with some heavy equipment produced 
within India itself. New Delhi for its part will have to 
settle for adequate rather than optimal solutions, which 
in fact it has been routinely doing for many years when 
it asks plant managements to look for what they need 
from Western donor countries from which credit hap- 
pens to be available at the time. Because of foreign 
exchange constraints New Delhi has rarely enjoyed 
the luxury of unfettered choice either in civilian or 
military purchases. 

The fact that Soviet-built projects in India, including 
some which are currently being modernized with Sovi- 
et help, are increasingly making additional purchases 
of Western equipment indicates that India has been 
asserting its right to make its own decisions regarding 
the choice of technology. The steel plant Moscow is 
helping to build at Vishakapatnam will obtain half of its 
imported equipment from the West and the other half 
from the Soviet Union. (Moscow can hardly raise ob- 
jections, because it is itself increasingly undertaking 
projects in association with Western firms.) The ulti- 
mate examples of India exercising its freedom of 
choice are the addition of Western avionics to Soviet 
MiG’s and the marriage of Soviet guided missiles with 
Western electronics gear in a new generation of frig- 
ates for which the basic design came originally from 
Britain. This integration of equipment is done by India 
on its own, with both Soviet and Western suppliers 
barred from access to the equipment, as a safeguard 
against leakage of technology from one to the other. 

Finally, the criticism that the perennial Indian trade 
surplus is evidence that the Soviet Union is unable to 
supply what India needs is debunked by at least one 
Indian analyst as a “red herring.” As he observes, “the 
purchase of defence equipment by India from the 
Soviet Union is not shown in the trade account. We pay 
for these items through our exports. The special pay- 
ments arrangement has in effect meant that trade is 
balanced in terms of payments.”°° 

There is evidence corroborating this view in Soviet 
figures for trade with developing countries. In relation 
to identified developing countries, there has been a 
persistent deficit, which peaked at $3.5 billion in 1981 


but was still as much as $2.2 billion in 1983. Against 
this, there was an equally persistent and larger sur- 
plus, amounting to $4.5 billion in 1983, which is not 
identified by countries. It seems that arms exports are 
as a rule included in exports not identified by category 
or by specific country destination, accounting for over 
two-fifths of trade with developing countries in 1981 ond 

The importance to India of the USSR as a source of 
advanced weapons is likely to be reinforced because 
India’s supply of foreign exchange will be tighter than 
ever in the next few years. The sluggishness of exports 


for hard currencies limits the option of borrowing from — 


capital markets to tide over the difficult years ahead. | 


Improvements in access to sources of military hard- | 
ware and technology, following a shift in US policies — 


since mid-1985, may not, therefore, promote the diver- 
sification in weapons purchases that New Delhi un- 
doubtedly seeks and Washington as well as its West- 
ern friends wish to encourage. The advantages of 
buying from the Soviet Union at low prices, backed by 
subsidized credits, may prevail over the risks inherent 
in heavy dependence on just one source of supply. 
Both countries will undoubtedly give high priority to 
expanding their trade with hard-currency markets. 
What is likely, therefore, is a gradual decline—propor- 
tional rather than absolute—in economic exchanges 
as both sides pursue alternative trade opportunities to 
the extent they can in a forbidding global environment. 
For India, the shift is likely to be slow, given the large 
share of Soviet exports in total exports. The Soviet 
Union has various incentives to switch to other markets 
for its readily traded “hard” commodities and prod- 
ucts, but the ratio of economic benefit to political cost 
is likely to work in India’s favor because the latter's 
share in total exports from the USSR is very small, 
except in the case of oil. In sum, Soviet-Indian eco- 
nomic cooperation may maintain its momentum even 
in face of obstacles because the leaderships of the two 
countries have decided for different reasons that this is 
essential in their respective national interest. 


‘6Arvind Vyas, “Indo-Soviet Trade: Dynamics and Constraints,” 
Economic and Political Weekly, Aug. 10, 1985. 
°’Graziani, loc. cit. 
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Soviet Eurasian Empire and 
the Indo-Persian Corridor 


Milan Hauner 

| 

oes the Indo-Persian Corridor—those territories 

lying between the USSR and the waters of the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean—occupy a sig- 
nificant place in Soviet global strategy? This question 
cannot be answered from a survey of the bilateral 
relationship between the Soviet Union on the one 
hand, and India, the strongest South Asian power, on 
the other. Even adding other regional powers (for 
example, Pakistan) or transregional powers with im- 
pact on South Asia (such as China) to the equation 
does not provide us with a fully adequate picture of the 
factors bearing on Soviet strategic thinking about this 
part of the world. This is due to the fact that the Indo- 
Persian Corridor constitutes but one component in a 
Soviet decision-making perspective that takes ac- 
count of the global “correlation of forces” (sootno- 
sheniye sil). 

According to Seweryn Bialer, the “correlation of 
forces” assesses both static and dynamic aspects of 
all the multiple elements that ultimately bear on the 
elative strength of the two superpowers, including 
‘variables as diverse as the geopolitical situation, eco- 
omic and technological performance, the military bal- 
ance, projected global image, costs and contributions 
Mf alliances, and psychological and_ ideological 
sources of social instability worldwide.”' Western ana- 
ysts have noted that the concept of ‘correlation of 
orces” has no equivalent in the decision-making pro- 
‘esses of the Western powers.” It differs from the 
balance of power” in that it contains an important 
2leological dimension, namely the belief in an “objec- 
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tive course of History” that has allegedly preordained 
the ultimate victory of the progressive system of social- 
ism over the reactionary forces of capitalism. This is 
particularly important for understanding the dynamic 
approach to the Third World demonstrated by Moscow 
during the post-Stalin era. It is much more flexible than 
the rigidly dichotomous Islamic view of the world as 
one divided between Dar ul-/slam and Dar ul-Harb. 
The closest approximation to the concept of the “‘cor- 
relation of forces” in the West was perhaps the ‘grand 
strategy” conceived by the Anglo-American Allies dur- 
ing World War Il. “Grand strategy” was concerned not 
only with military potential, but also with all other impor- 
tant factors contributing to the nation’s strength and 
willpower. 

To comprehend where the Indo-Persion Corridor fits 
into present and future Soviet ‘correlation of forces” 
calculations, it is useful to track the history of Russian/ 
Soviet strategy toward the region. A good starting 
point is to clarify some basic questions of geographic 
definition. 


Geographic Terms and Concepts 


The terms and concepts applied to the region gen- 
erally lack precision and must be viewed in historical 
context. For example, the area under investigation 
here might be referred to as “South Asia,” but this 
should not be confused with the geographic concept 
identified with the post-1947 independent Indian sub- 


'Seweryn Bialer and Joan Afferica, The Genesis of Gorbachev's 
World,” Foreign Affairs: America and the World 1985 (New York), No. 3, 1986, 
p. 635. 

Vernon V. Aspaturian, “Soviet Global Power and the Correlation of 
Forces," Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1980, 
pp.1—18; Henry S. Bradsher, Afghanistan and the Soviet Union, Durham, 
NC, Duke University Press, 1983, pp. 126-48; and Dieter Braun, The Indian 
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continent. It might be useful, then, to review briefly 
some of the terms that various actors have applied to 
this vast region over the years. 

At the outset, one should note the substantial differ- 
ences between Western and Russan traditions of car- 
tographic projection. For the last 400 years, the West- 
ern view has been conditioned by the prevailing type 
of cylindrical maps, derived from the 16th-century 
Mercator projection of the Earth, which creates consid- 
erable distortion in the higher latitudes above the 
Equator, i.e., those along which the Russian Eurasian 
Empire has expanded. Since the Russians are looking 
“down” from the north, an azimutal (polar) projection 
based on the northern hemisphere would reflect more 
accurately the Russian point of view. 

More recently, the West muddied the lines delimiting 
Central Asia, South Asia, and the Middle East, when for 
reasons of temporary military Convenience during 
World War II, the British set up a “Middle East Com- 
mand,” lumping together not only all countries of the 
Maghreb and of Arabia proper, but also Iran, the 
Persian Gulf, Turkey, Greece, and Cyprus in the north, 
as well as Sudan and East Africa in the south. More- 
over, this new Command overlapped clumsily with the 
already established defense perimeter of the India 
Command, which claimed responsibility over the en- 
tire vast area stretching from Hong Kong to Egypt, 
including the whole of the Indian Ocean. 

Although the British had to relinquish their key posi- 
tion in India after World War II, they continued to play 
the role of international policeman in the Persian Gulf 
with relative success until 1971, preventing Soviet 
involvement and the spread of regional upheavals. For 
instance, British naval and air forces thwarted the Iraqi 
attempt to annex Kuwait in 1961; the British were also 
behind preemptive coups in Abu Dhabi (1966) and 
Oman (1970). 

When Britain abandoned the Gulf for good, the 
United States became the only major Western power 
capable of competing with the growing Soviet military 
and naval presence in the region. The Truman and 
Eisenhower doctrines (of 1947 and 1957 respectively) 
aimed at creating a defensive belt along the rimlands 
of the Soviet “Southern Tier.” The US policy of contain- 
ing communism led in 1955 to the formation of the 
defense alliance called the Baghdad Pact, which com- 
prised Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and Great Britain 
(the name changed to CENTO—Central Treaty Orga- 
nization—in 1959, after Iraq’s withdrawal). 

Another important state absent from the defense of 
what the West perceived as the “Northern Tier” (corre- 
sponding to the Soviet “Southern Tier”) was Afghani- 
stan, in whose friendship US foreign policy seemed 
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less interested than in that of Pakistan. The absence of 
lraq and Afghanistan from defense arrangements con- 
stituted a serious strategic handicap for the West, 
which was compounded by the gradually increasing 
pro-Soviet stand of non-aligned India, especially after 
1971, which saw the Indo-Pakistani war and the sign- 
ing of a friendship treaty between Moscow and New 
Delhi. 

The revolution in Iran inflicted the final blow on 
CENTO. In its place there have emerged two mutually 
incongruous substitutes: The Gulf Cooperation Coun- 
cil, which is an alliance of the oil-producing emirates, 
and the US Rapid Deployment Joint Task Force 
(RDJTF, or simply RDF). Creation of the RDF (since 
January 1983 known as the US Central Command , or 
USCENTCOM) further confused the dividing line be- 
tween geographic reality and strategic purpose. Al- 
though the new area to be defended has been referred 
to as “Southwest Asia,” it actually covers northeast 
Africa (Egypt, Sudan, Ethiopia, Somalia, and Kenya), 
and Arabia proper (Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, the 
Gulf emirates, Oman, and both Yemens), as well as 
lran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan. Although this scope 
seems almost identical with the British Mideast Com- 
mand of World War Il, it does introduce a new kind of 
discriminatory delimitation on the regional level, dictat- 
ed by Washington's geopolitical expedience—e.g., 
Israel, Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey have been left out 
intentionally.? 

For their part, the Russians tended to view the region 
in question as the ‘Middle East” (Sredniy Vostok), the 
middle piece between the Near East (Blizhniy Vostok), 
stretching from the Maghreb to the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and the Far East (Dal’nyy Vostok), which meant 
the regions facing the Pacific Ocean. If viewed south- 
ward and eastward from the Kremlin’s observation 
platform, this triple division of the Orient made, and still 
makes, perfect sense. For Moscow, the “Middle East” 
began, in the west, at the great divide between the 
Caucasus and the Persian Gulf, which separated geo- 
graphically not only the Black and the Mediterranean 
seas from the Caspian Sea and the Indian Ocean, but 
also served as the great divide between the former 
Ottoman realm and those of Persia (Iran) and India. 
The eastern limit was demarcated less precisely. 

Only after the emergence of the “Central Asian 
Question’’—as the late-19th-century Anglo-Russian ri- 
valry over the approaches to the Indo-Persian Corridor 
was Called (a competition better known under its ro- 
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manticized name of the “Great Game’’)—did the Rus- 
sians usage coincide with the British. Thus, the preem- 
inent Russian military geographer, General Andrey 
Snesarev (1865-1937), defined “Central Asia” in his 
seminal work, /ndia as the Main Factor in the Central 
Asian Question, as consisting of the following territo- 
ries: “our” Turkestan, Khiva, Bukhara, India (northern), 
Kashgaria, the Pamirs, Tibet, Afghanistan, Baluchi- 
stan, and eastern Persia.* 


Elements of Russian/Soviet Strategy 


Three elements seemed to have characterized Rus- 
sian and Soviet military strategy vis-a-vis the Indo- 
Persian Corridor in the 100 years since the conquest of 
Turkestan: diversion, subversion, and the drive to gain 
access to warm-water ports. 


Diversion. The essence of strategic diversion, as 
exemplified in the plans of Russian military leaders 
Nikolay Chikhachev, A. O. Duhamel, Stepan Khrulev, 
Mikhail Skobelev, Aleksey Kuropatkin, and others, was 
to foster fears in the British that a Russian invasion of 
India was imminent, and thereby diminish British pres- 
sure on or attention to other theaters of war where 
_ Russia felt threatened or was preparing to attack (e.g., 
the Balkans, the Turkish Straits, the Caucasus, the Far 
East). “The Russian object,” George Nathaniel Cur- 
zon, the future viceroy of India, declared in 1889, “is 
not Calcutta, but Constantinople. ... To keep Eng- 
land quiet in Europe by keeping her employed in Asia, 
that, briefly put, is the sum and substance of Russian 
policy.””° 
That Curzon read well the Russian mind can be 
documented by the instruction from St. Petersburg to 
the Russian consul in Bombay received in 1900: 


The fundamental meaning of India to us is that she 
represents Great Britain's most vulnerable point, a 
sensitive nerve on which one touch may perhaps 
easily induce [Britain] ...to alter its hostile policy 
foward us, and to show the desired compliance on all 
those questions where our. . . interests may collide.® 


4A. E. Snesarev, Indiya kak glavnyy faktor v sredne-aziatskom voprose 
India as the Main Factor in the Central Asian Question), St. Petersburg, 
\. S. Suvorin, 1906, pp. 7-13. 
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Subversion. The second strategic element—subver- 
sion—was collateral to diversion in most Russian 
schemes. General Skobelev’s plan of 1877, for in- 
stance, was one of the most ambitious. As he saw 
things, a Russian invasion of India via Afghanistan 
might not only incite a wave of simultaneous insurrec- 
tions in the subcontinent, but might even produce a 
social revolution in England.’ 

However, the most accomplished and elaborate 
subversive schemes were concocted on the eve of 
World War |, not in Russia or England, but in Germany. 
The German planners hoped to awaken and skillfully 
manipulate the fanaticism of Islam throughout the 
crescent of Muslim territories from Lahore to Casa- 
blanca.® Ironically, it was the Bolsheviks who ultimately 
put to use the expertise and groundwork of subversion 
laid down by the Berlin-sponsored Indian agents. Di- 
version and subversion became important factors in 
the Bolsheviks’ new “Eastern Strategy,” which was 
intended to set the Orient ablaze. In August 1919, 
Trotsky wrote that “the road to Paris and London lies 
via the towns of Afghanistan, the Punjab, and Ben- 
gal.” He appointed the ex-tsarist General Snesarev 
as director of the General Staff Academy in Moscow. In 
his first course of lectures, delivered in the fall of 1919, 
Snesarev focused on the military geography of Central 
Asia and discussed the topic of invasion of British 
India via Afghanistan. '° 


Drive to warm waters. Unlike diversion and subver- 
sion, which have been more or less accepted as 
irrefutable components of Russian/Soviet imperialist 
policy, the “drive to warm waters” continues to arouse 
great controversy since it is branded with the stigma of 
historical forgery, namely the fraudulent ‘‘testament” of 
Peter the Great. Yet the testament, which fueled Rus- 
sophobia well into the 1940's, does provide, in the 
words of one observer, a rather “good synopsis of 
Russia’s past and potential territorial expansion.’"' 

At least one contemporary Soviet strategist has tak- 
en Tsar Peter’s putative geopolitical ambitions as a 
given. This is Admiral Sergey Gorshkov, architect of 
the present Soviet naval expansion. Commenting on 
Peter's Azov campaign (1695-96), Gorshkov wrote: 
“further development of the state and its economy 
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could have proceeded only with the establishment of 
outlets to the sea.”'* 

Tsar Peter’s name is also associated with two mili- 
tary expeditions that attempted to gain access to the 
Indian Ocean through the Indo-Persian Corridor in 
order to establish trade links with Persia, India, and 
China. These expeditions, and numerous others that 
followed under Peter’s successors, scored no success 
until the conquest of the intermediate zone—Trans- 
caucasia (in the 1840-50's) and Turkestan (1860-80’s). 

Even then, the essential logistical prerequisites for a 
successful penetration to the Persian Gulf did not exist 
until the Completion of Russia's three strategic rail- 
heads at the entrance to the Indo-Persian Corridor. 
These were: (1) in Azerbaijan, the Julfa railhead at the 
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lranian border (1907) and an extension of this line to- 
Tabriz (1916); (2) the Transcaspian Railway (1880-88), 
with its branch line to Kushka (1900) opposite Herat; 
and (3) the second railhead on the Afghan border at 
Termez (1916), connected with the Transcaspian as 
well as with the Orenburg-Tashkent line (1905). 
Critical to Russia’s long-term aspirations to project 
her power and influence to the Persian Gulf ports were > 
numerous schemes connected with the Trans-Persian 
Railway, which was to provide the vital nexus for an 
alternative land route from Europe to India. The optimal 
alignment from the viewpoint of Russian military sur- 
veyors was a straight north/south line across Khorasan 
and Seistan to Bandar Abbas or Chah Bahar.'? 


'’Firuz Kazemzadeh, “Russian Imperialism and Persian Railways,” 
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The British, determined to remain the dominant pow- 
er in the Indian Ocean area, succeeded in thwarting 
these plans—and thus the realization of Russian de- 
signs for a “second Port Arthur,” on the Persian Gulf. 
The agreement of 1907 delimitated new spheres of 
interest between the two rivals in Central Asia, and in 
the same year, Britain's Committee of Imperial De- 
fence established a secret policy making any Russian 
attempt to invade Afghanistan a casus belli.'* British 
determination and adverse geopolitical circumstances 
prevented the Russians from expanding their logistical 
infrastructure closer to the Gulf. Meanwhile, the Rus- 
sians directed their activities toward the “peaceful 
penetration” of northern Iran, of Sinkiang, and of Mon- 
golia. 

Most important in Russia’s relative neglect of the 
Southern Tier was the fact that Russian/Soviet plan- 
ners never really accorded to this region the same 
priority as they did to the potential theaters of war in 
Europe or in the Far East. Only a radical shift in the 
political and military balance, affecting the whole of 

-Eurasia, could have changed what Moscow must have 
judged an unfavorable “correlation of forces” in the 
Southern Tier. Such a moment did occur, briefly, after 
the outbreak of war in Europe in September 1939, 
when Great Britain, engaged single-handedly in a life- 
and-death struggle against Germany and Italy, had to 
appease Japan in the Far East and consequently 
could not pursue an effective defense of Central Asia. 
Between 1939 and 1941, there was thus a strong 
possibility that the Soviet Union, since August 1939 
Germany’s “junior partner,” would join the Axis Pow- 
ers, if it agreed, according to the formula proposed 
| by Hitler and his foreign minister Ribbentrop, to ‘‘cen- 
| ter her territorial aspirations . . . in the direction of the 
Indian Ocean.”'° But Stalin procrastinated. He was not 
at all anxious to give up claims on Finland, the Balkans, 
and the Turkish Straits, where Nazi and Soviet interests 
_Clashed, in exchange for the questionable privilege of 
attacking the British position in India as Hitler’s vassal. 

Nevertheless, Soviet policy in Afghanistan and Iran 
at that time was far from passive. The Afghan govern- 
ment regarded the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact of 1939 
as a green light for an imminent Soviet invasion of its 
country.'® As for Iran, there is evidence that several 
months before the secret Molotov-Ribbentrop negotia- 
tions in Berlin (November 1940), the Soviets had 
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pressed Teheran to permit them to station troops and 
air forces in important strategic locations inside Iran, 
and to grant transit rights on the Trans-lranian Railway 
together with free zones in the Gulf ports.'” A captured 
Soviet contingency plan for the military invasion of 
lran, redrafted probably in early 1941, i.e., just before 
the German attack on the Soviet Union, reveals that the 
Soviets were primarily interested in overcoming the 
anticipated resistance of the Iranian and British Imperi- 
al troops along the main avenues of invasion, rather 
than in seizing the Gulf ports, since the USSR then had 
no naval forces that could utilize them.'® 

lronically, shortly thereafter, in August 1941, Soviet 
forces actually did invade Iran, but now the USSR was 
a partner of the British imperialists. The Soviets must 
have been immensely pleased that the great Trans- 
lranian Railway, Reza Shah’s most ambitious modern- 
ization project (1927-38), became immediately avail- 
able to ferry vital American Lend-Lease supplies to the 
hard-pressed Red Army. Compared with other convoy 
routes to the Soviet Union, the ‘Persian Corridor” was 
the safest, since the Indian Ocean was not infested by 
German or Japanese submarines. This link could op- 
erate year-round and offered the shortest route to 
Stalingrad, where the decisive battle of the Russian 
Front was about to begin. Almost eight million tons of 
supplies were shipped to Russia via this route—a 
lesson in logistical efficiency and in the paramount 
importance of the “sea lane of communication” 
(SLOC) through the Indian Ocean unlikely to have 
been forgotten in Moscow. 

Today, the 1,400-kilometer-long Trans-lranian Rail- 
way, featuring more than 220 tunnels totalling 84 kilo- 
meters in length, with countless bridges and heavy 
gradients, and rivaling the best even Switzerland can 
claim, remains the single most impressive technologi- 
cal achievement in Central Asia. It is still the only rail 
link across the Indo-Persian Corridor in the north-south 
direction. It was intentionally designed to avoid direct 
connection with either the Russian or the British/Indian 
rail systems with regard to gauge and location of 
terminals. 

In the 1970's, Reza Shah’s son wanted to link up the 
lranian and Pakistani rail systems. A spur from Qom via 
Yazd reached Kerman in 1977, whence a branch line 
was to be extended to Bandar Abbas. The main line 
was to continue from Kerman to Zahedan, the old 
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terminal of the Quetta-Nushki Extension Railway built 
by the British during World War |. The three principal 
cities of Afghanistan—Herat, Qandahar, and Kabul— 
were to be connected to this new “Trans-Persian Rail- 
way.” For this purpose, the Shah offered a US$2 billion 
credit to Afghan President Sardar Mohammad Daoud 
in 1975. Once completed, the Shah’s new railway 
system would have redirected the flow of Afghanis- 
tan’s trade away from the Soviet border back to the 
traditional markets of South Asia and the Middle East. 

In the absence of verifiable evidence, all speculation 
about the actual Soviet role in thwarting the Shah's new 
“Trans-Persian Railway” scheme must remain conjec- 
ture. But, one assumes that the Shah’s ambitious 
dream of establishing a Teheran-Kabul-lslamabad alli- 
ance welded together by this important transportation 
link was viewed in Moscow with little pleasure, espe- 
cially as the new lateral axis would soon connect to 
China, which was close to completing the 1,200-kilo- 
meter-long Karakoram Highway across the Himalayas 
from Kashgar to Islamabad. 

There have been recent indications that the former 
Shah's railway schemes have been resumed, albeit on 
a less ambitious scale. Because of the Gulf War, port 
facilities at Bandar Abbas and Chah Bahar are being 
expanded. Teheran is interested in establishing a rail 
link to Bandar Abbas, either from Kerman or Bafa, 
which is a distance of about 750 kilometers. Work has 
apparently also been resumed along the Kerman- 
Bam-Shur Gaz alignment in the direction of Zahedan. 


A Dual Strategy Toward the Region 


Can one discern a certain logic in Soviet strategic 
penetration of the Indo-Persian Corridor in the light of 
recent history? How does one reconcile the apparent 
strategic caution displayed by Moscow on the South- 
ern tier with other manifestations of Soviet great power 
behavior in the same region, such as the systematic 
build-up of the transportation infrastructure and exten- 
sion of support to subversive activities. 

What seems to emerge from an examination of these 
questions is a picture of two interlocking Soviet strate- 
gies. The first is the long-term projection of influence, 
an approach that avoids the application of direct force 
and combines diplomatic with economic pressure to 
gain control over the transportation infrastructure. One 
can track this long-range policy on the part of the 
Soviet Union back to as early as 1921, when bilateral 
treaties of “friendship” were signed between Moscow 
on the one hand, and Kabul and Teheran on the other. 
In the Afghan case, it took the Kremlin more than 30 


years to achieve the important breakthrough in influ- 
ence during the 1950's. 

The second strategy consists of seizing sudden 
opportunities and exploiting effervescent chances as 
they arise along the unstable frontier in Central Asia. 
This policy combines limited cross-border military in- 
tervention with political subversion and support of 
separatist movements (e.g., Soviet-sponsored propa- 
ganda and subversion vis-a-vis British India through 
Afghanistan in 1919-22; attempts to set up the “Soviet 
Republic of Gilan” in northern Iran [1920-21]; a brief 
armed incursion into northern Afghanistan [May 1929]; 
preparations for the invasion of Iran and northern 
Afghanistan [1940-41]; and creation of the Soviet- 
backed “autonomous republics” of Azerbaijan and 
Kurdistan in Iran [1945-46)). 

In the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 
1979, these two seemingly contradictory strategies 
seemed to merge, even if the timing was not necessar- 
ily to Moscow’s liking. Capitalizing upon factional strife 
within Afghanistan, Moscow invested its troops in the 
country, simultaneously putting itself in a position to 
further its movement toward “warm-water’ ports 
through the systematic build-up of transportation infra- 
structure. Roads and railways are the sinews of politi- 
cal and economic penetration, particularly of the Rus- 
sian/Soviet type of imperialism, in which expansion 
has generally been into contiguous areas and so has 
been inseparable from railway transport. Today, a 
modern transport infrastructure is being expanded 
from the southern USSR into Afghanistan, which until 
recently had been the last remaining hiatus between 
the infrastructures of Soviet Central Asia, Transcauca- 
sia, |ran, and the vast railway network of former British 
India. Hitherto impassable mountains, like the Hindu 
Kush or Karakoram, no longer represent technologi- 
cally insurmountable obstacles. Even before 1979, the 
Soviets had pierced the Hindu Kush in Afghanistan 
with the Salang Tunnel (completed in 1965); indeed, 
without this tunnel they would not have been capable 
of carrying out the 1979 invasion and staying in Kabul 
today. '? 

It remains to be seen whether the present reported 
extension of Soviet rail lines into Afghanistan—one 
south from Kushka and the other south from Termez 
across the new Amu Darya bridge (completed in 
1982)—are to be eventually linked up with the still 
incomplete Iranian and Pakistani networks, both of 


'’The Chinese, too, have extended military roads across the Himalayas 
into the region, to Pakistan and Nepal (1965~78). China is a remarkable 
example of how even an under-developed land-based state is able to 
sustain three “cross-mountain” battlefields—in India, and in both North Korea 
and North Vietnam against an overwhelming US air and sea superiority. 
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The north portal of the Salang Tunnel, a key link in the communication line from Soviet Central Asia to Kabul and 
points south. 


—Photo by John F. Shroder, Jr., University of Nebraska (Omaha). 


which, of course, operate on a different gauge than the | rated as a definite setback for long-range Soviet politi- 
Soviet system. If and when the Soviet intention in this | cal plans in the region, the USSR might prefer to wait 
regard becomes clear and a link-up is made, it could | for a convenient fait accompli, that is, until the “correla- 
certainly constitute an event of major geostrategic | tion of forces” is in their favor. 
significance. However, it will take many years for Iran 
to complete the Bandar Abbas—Zahedan link (almost 
1,000 kilometers long), and it would appear most 
plausible that the Soviets would like to avoid any 
violent move against Iran and Pakistan for the time The geostrategic significance of Central Asia cannot 
being, that is, until the strategic rail link is completed | be determined in isolation from other security con- 
“peacefully,” probably by the Iranians themselves | cerns of the Soviet Eurasian Empire. Historically, Cen- 
with the assistance of foreign (non-Soviet) companies. | tral Asia dominated Russia’s Asian strategy infrequent- 
_ Other opportunites, such as insurrections and mili- | ly. It was most salient during the 1860-80's, but 
tary coups stimulated or caused by Kurdish, Baluch, | thereafter the Far East that became the focus of Rus- 
or Pashtun separatism, combined with serious political | sian expansionism in Asia. 
upheavals in Iran and Pakistan, or a new crisis brought Nonetheless, the Southern Tier had assumed at the 
about by an Iranian victory in the Gulf War, might tempt beginning of the 20th century an important dual func- 
Moscow to seek a more forceful solution. But, given | tion. First, it was a convenient platform, perfectly shel- 
Moscow's bitter experience in Afghanistan, where the | tered on the southern edge of the Eurasian heartland 
bitter conflict drags on year after year in what must be | from any attack by hostile sea powers (this observa- 
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Table 1: Deployment of Soviet Armed Forces, 1986 


Western GTVD 


Central 
European TVD' 


Force North- 
component western TVD 
Divisions? 10 
Tanks 

APC's* 

Artillery 

Tactical SSM's® 


Aircraft 


‘Figures in parentheses belong to the Non-Soviet Warsaw Pact member states, they are totaled under the NSWP heading. 
2Total forces of non-Soviet Warsaw Pact member states (sums of numbers shown in parentheses under Central European and Southwestern TVD's). 
Figures include motor-rifle, tank, airborne, and artillery divisions. Soviet divisional strength varies from 7,000 men (airborne) to 11,000 (armored), and 14,000 (mechanized). 


4Armored personnel carriers. 
°Surface-to-surface missiles 


®The IISS (see below) gives a smaller figure—10,500—which excludes those in reserve. 


SOURCE: Compiled from US Department of Defense, Soviet Military Power 1986, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1986; and International Institute for Strategic Studies, 


The Military Balance, 1984-1985, London, IISS, 1984. 


tion, incidentally, must have been one of the major 
inspirations for Lord Halford John Mackinder's 1904 
concept of a Eurasian “heartland,”2°) from which di- 
versionary operations through the Indo-Persian Corri- 
dor could be launched to threaten British India. The 
second function was to back up the vulnerable lifeline 
connecting the two extremities of the Empire, along 
what Winston Churchill would have called “the soft 
underbelly” of Russian Eurasia. 

This west-east lifeline is epitomized in the construc- 
tion and further improvement of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway (the line was completed in 1904, but it is still 
being upgraded to this day, with double tracking and 
electrification). Russia's decision to complete the 
Trans-Siberian Railway must be understood as a sign 
of irrevocable determination to hold on to the Far 
Eastern territories, come what may. The vital impor- 
tance of this west-east lifeline created by the new 
transcontinental railway was underlined during the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, when the Russian 
Eurasian Empire was confronted with a new factor that 
henceforth haunted the minds of Russian strategists: 
the nightmare of a two-front war contested simulta- 
neously at the two extremities of Eurasia. 

Today, the Trans-Siberian “land-bridge” links the 
two largest military complexes in the world, separated 
by a distance of more than 13,000 kilometers: in com- 
parison, the Soviet Union's Southern Theater of Military 
Action (teatr voyennykh deystviy—TVD) ranks a “poor 
third” (see Table 1). Notwithstanding the continuous 
overriding importance of the Main Theater of Military 
See REE ES Sn Leena Le Fi 6 ody eT. BO RE 


Sir Halford John Mackinder, “The Geographical Pivot in History,” 
Geographic Journal (London), Vol. 33, 1904, pp. 421-44. 


Southwestern TVD' 


Far Eastern 
GTVD 


Southern 
TVD 


Strategic 
Reserve 


NSWP? 


Action (glavnyy teatr voyennykh deystviy—GTVD) 
against NATO in Europe, the Far Eastern TVD (itself a 
possible GTVD) has during the last 20 years experi- 
enced a phenomenal expansion. 

After the Sino-Soviet split, Moscow doubled, then 
tripled the number of units in the Far East to an 
estimated current strength of 56 divisions. The USSR 
also installed an entire logistical infrastructure, includ- 
ing new roads and rail spurs, ammunition and fuel 
depots, barracks, and hospitals, at the other end of the 
world. The strenuous effort to complete the Baikal- j 
Amur-Mainline (BAM), totalling over 4,000 kilometers | 
and designed to alleviate the burden on the Trans- } 
Siberian, must be seen as part of this enormous mili- 
tary build-up. Apart from ground and air forces, the 
USSR effected a massive expansion of its Pacific 
Fleet, which has become the largest among the four 
separate fleets of the Soviet Navy. Moscow also de- 
ploys smaller detachments in the South China Sea 
(from Cam Ranh Bay) and in the Indian Ocean (from 
Aden and the Dahlak Islands). 

By contrast, no comparable build-up has been ob- 
served along the Southern Tier, where an independent 
TVD has been in existence since 1969. The present 32 
Soviet divisions there are estimated to be at lower 
combat readiness than the average units from the two 
GTVD's. Until the invasion of Afghanistan, about three- 
quarters of the units from the Southern TVD had been 
deployed in the North Caucasus and Trans-Caucasus 
military districts, whereas the Turkestan military district 
has never had more than six divisions. 

Even the quality of the 40th Army, with its estimated 
6-7 divisions operating inside Afghanistan, has been 
uneven. (At the same time, Afghanistan has been the 


! 


| 


-Mediterranean—where Egypt occupied the key posi- 
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minerals and to block oil traffic in the Indian Ocean. 

During the second half of the 1970's, the Soviet 
Union felt confident enough to exploit opportunities at 
such distant places as Angola and Ethiopia, projecting 
its military force by sea and air and using Cuban 
troops as proxies. Constantly reassessing the “corre- 
lation of forces,” Moscow has geared its strategy 
toward undermining the status quo of the non-commu- 
nist world at its most vulnerable points. On balance, 
however, whatever gains went to Moscow during the 
1970's could not compensate for the loss of Egypt, let 
alone the earlier loss of China. 

The new diplomacy of “collective security” Cannot 
be investigated without reflecting on the phenomenal 
expansion of Soviet naval power. Since the 1960's, 
both have served in a concerted manner in Moscow’s 
pursuit of the establishment of a maritime passage (a 
SLOC) from the Black Sea, via Suez and the Indian 
Ocean, to the Far East. Loss of Somalia and Egypt 
were key setbacks, only imperfectly compensated by 
the acquisition of new Soviet points d’appui in the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden in the form of repair and 
basing facilities at Mitsiwa, Dahlak, Aden, and Socotra 
(poor substitutes for Alexandria and Port Said). 

It should be noted that the initial Soviet intention in 
the Horn of Africa was more strategic than political: 
namely to counter the anticipated deployment of US 
Polaris submarines in the Indian Ocean. However, 
since the early 1970's, the main Soviet concern has 
become the protection of a SLOC across the Indian 
Ocean and the gaining of access to the Persian Gulf. 
At present, the Soviets clearly want to continue the 
competition with the United States in the Indian Ocean: 
they will try to gain more access to the detriment of the 
West; and they will push quite hard, as in the case of 
Ethiopia and Afghanistan, if there is no countervailing 
US presence on hand.?3 

Proposals to transform the Indian Ocean into a 
“zone of peace” are part of this strategy, which Clearly 
demonstrates the advantages of the long-range “‘cor- 
relation of forces” approach.** By contrast, the Rapid 
Deployment Force of the US Central Command contin- 


ues to be perceived by many regional states as inter- 
Sei tin ea a Se ee ee 


'See Robert H. Donaldson, Soviet Policy toward India: Ideology and 
Strategy, Camdridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1974: idem, The Soviet 
Indian Alignment: Quest for Influence, University of Denver, 1979. 

?2Avigdor Haselkorn, The Evolution of Soviet Security Strategy, 
1965-1975, National Strategy Information Center, New York, 

Crane, Russak & Co., 1978, p. 5. 

*°Walter K. Andersen, “Soviets in the Indian Ocean: Much Ado About 
Something—But What?” Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), September 1984, 
pp. 910-30. 

*4See the summary of a polemical article by Rear-Admiral Aleksandr 
Pushkin, “US Military Activity in the Indian Ocean,” Soviet Military Review 
(Moscow), May 1986, pp. 56-57. 


only “active front” for the Soviet military over the last 
seven year, providing invaluable combat experience 
for troops and officers rotated into the country.) 
There are at present no signs of a Soviet military 
build-up along the Southern Tier of sufficient scale to 
go beyond the requirements for routine support of the 
120,000-man contingent inside Afghanistan (believed 
to be the maximum the Soviets can afford to maintain 
due to the inadequate supply system) and provide the 
logistical wherewithal for some more ambitious military 
operation against Iran and/or Pakistan, let alone for the 
seizure of the oil terminals in the Persian Gulf. 


Break-Out to the Indian Ocean? 


Most of what has been said treats the Soviet Eur- 
asian Empire as a land-based entity not overly con- 
cerned with “breaking out” from the Central Asian 
heartland to the Indian Ocean. But is this focus chang- 
ing? Has the invasion of Afghanistan activated Mos- 
cow's interest in this objective and/or brought it nearer 
to realization? 

As already noted, the Sino-Soviet split forced the 
Kremlin leadership to rethink the function of the west- 
east nexus between metropolitan Russia and the Far 
East. It became imperative to close the growing secu- 
rity gap between the western and eastern defense 
complexes along the “soft underbelly” of the Southern 
Tier. Unable and unwilling to pour enormous resources 
into the Southern TVD, the Soviet leadership found a 
solution in the promotion of a “collective-security” net- 
work across the broad belt of Asia’s southern rimlands. 

As evidenced in the trip of Nikolay Bulganin and 
Nikita Khrushchev to South Asia in 1955 and in Leonid 
Brezhnev's speech of August 1969,21 Moscow has 
been seeking to construct a new subsystem of ‘‘collec- 
tive security,” linking the periphery of the Eastern 


tion until the mid-1970’s—via the Indian Ocean to the 
Far East. The dual objectives of the new Soviet policy 
were soon apparent: to erode the US naval predomi- 
nance in the coastal waters of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and to encircle China.22 In this arch, India 
remains the keystone (a role highlighted by the 1971 
Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation). 
In building this interlinked subsystem, Moscow has 
extended military assistance and logistical support. In 
exchange for military advisers and arms deliveries on 
attractive terms, the USSR has sought access to bas- 
ing facilities in order to exercise, if need be, its strategy 
of “hemispheric denial.” This ultimately implies the 
‘hreat to interrupt Western access to South African 
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ventionist, as a sign that the United States is unable to 
replace military by political and economic means. 

The event that has constituted a turning point in the 
recent history of the Indian Ocean area is the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. This is true for a variety of 
reasons, including the following: 


(a) It has transformed Afghanistan into a permanent 
war zone flanking the Indian Ocean, one in which the 
Red Army has been directly involved for seven con- 
secutive years, with little prospect of withdrawing. 


(hi BYAEM TBEPAO CTORTS HA CTPAKE MUTEPECOB 5ESONACHOCTH egg Bato, a ee (OC le ni 
BhINOAHMM CBO MMTEPKAYNONAAbNbIN AOAT A ered ADTAHCKHM - : 


A. A.Broxnes. 


The Soviet Union's rail link to Afghanistan: at top, 
the bridge completed in May 1982 across the 
Amu Darya (Oxus) River from Termez in the USSR 
to Hairatan in Afghanistan (the slogan reads: “We 
Shall Firmly Guard the Security Interests of Both 
Our States and Will Fulfill Our Internationalist Duty 
to the Afghan People--L. |. Brezhnev”); at left, 
Babrak Karmal (in the white coat) and other 
Afghan dignitaries on a Soviet diesel arriving at 
Hairatan after crossing the bridge (the slogan 
reads: “The Friendship of the Peoples of the 
USSR and Afghanistan Is Indestructible”). 


—Photos from Afghanistan Today, Moscow, Planeta, via John P. Shroder, Jr. 


(b) The occupation of Afghanistan has provided the 
Soviets with a considerable geostrategic advantage in 
that it halved the distance between the old Soviet 
border and the warm waters of the Indian Ocean and 
put the Strait of Hormuz within reach of Soviet air 
power. 

(c) It became one of the catalysts in the chain of 
upheavals within the region (revolution in Iran, the Gulf 
War, threats to the oil traffic). 

(d) It increased Soviet military and subversive capa- 
bilities for intimidating Pakistan, and for exploiting 
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Indo-Pakistani and Indo-Chinese tensions in order to 
bring decisive pressure to bear over the whole sub- 
continent. 

(e) It has given Moscow a free hand to improve the 
strategic infrastructure of Afghanistan with the ultimate 
possibility of establishing a year-round naval base on 
an open sea shore somewhere between Bandar Ab- 
bas and Karachi. Such a “second Port Arthur” might 
then be connected with the Soviet motherland through 
permanent road and rail communications, which 
would make it an ideal starting point for a SLOC 
running to the Far East. 

(f) Finally, and perhaps most important from a geo- 
strategic perspective, it has increased the encircle- 
ment of China, still considered by many in Russia to be 
the ultimate foe. 


Alongside the new opportunities afforded to the 
Soviet Union for breaking out from its geographic 
enclosure in Central Asia toward the Indian Ocean, 
there remains a geostrategic problem of the first mag- 
nitude: namely the two-front-war specter. In this con- 
text, it is fair to predict that the Central Asian nexus will 
be of increasing geostrategic significance, since it 
finds itself approximately equidistant from the two 
Main TVD’s at the western and eastern extremities of 
the empire, and because it is located in close proximity 
to what is perhaps the most politically unstable region 
in the world. If the Trans-Siberian Railway were cut off 
from the Far Eastern TVD, then the Indo-Persian Corri- 
dor would be the only passage through which the 
Soviets could gain access to the shore of the Indian 
Ocean and thence to East Asia via a SLOC.*° They 
have no other reliable, year-round alternative. 

Moreover, as the invasion of Afghanistan demon- 
Strated, it is only in the Indo-Persian Corridor that the 
Soviet Union can still expand in Asia without risking a 


*°Michael MccGwire, Military Objectives in Soviet Foreign Policy, 
Washington, DC, The Brookings Institution, 1987, pp. 183 passim; also James 
T. Westwood, “Soviet Maritime Strategy and Transportation,” Naval War 
College Review (Newport, RI), November-December 1985, pp. 42-49. 

6The other two “geostrategic realms,” according to Saul B. Cohen, are 
the “Trade-Dependent Maritime Realm” (centered on the North Atlantic basin) 
and the “Eurasian Continental Realm” (consisting of two cores: the 
Russian Heartland with Eastern Europe, and the East Asian Mainland, 
centered on China). See Saul B. Cohen, Geography and Politics in a World 
Divided, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1973, pp. 66, 308-12. 

“7Soviet Academician Abel Aganbegyan has stated that “Siberia and 
the [Soviet] Far East now account for 88 percent of fuels and raw material, and 
| Only 9 percent are near the bulk of the population and industrial centers in 
_ the Urals and European part of the USSR.” Trud (Moscow), Aug. 28 and 29, 
1984, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet 
Union (Washington, DC), Aug. 30, 1984, p. S/1; also summarized in The Soviet 
Analyst (London), Oct. 24, 1984, pp. 2-4. 
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major war. Whether the Soviets will behave more ag- 
gressively in the Indo-Persian Corridor depends not on 
some sort of a master plan for world domination, but on 
possibly favorable circumstances and the interplay of 
factors constituting the “correlation of forces.” It would 
be foolish to expect that given a favorable balance of 
opportunities and constraints similar to that in 1979, 
the Kremlin would fail to exploit a new opening, there- 
by missing the chance of strengthening the Soviet 
Union's superpower status vis-a-vis its two major po- 
tential enemies, the US and China. 

What are the ramifications to this thinking of a possi- 
ble emergence of the Indian Ocean area as the world’s 
third independent geostrategic region, endowed to- 
day already with about 1.5 billion people?°® What 
advantages could Moscow derive from controlling this 
new geostrategic realm? Although the assets are con- 
siderable (access to cheap oil and minerals), they 
would be offset by Moscow's caution in taking on 
further millions of devout Muslims and tens of millions 
of hungry people. Unable at present to feed their own 
population, today’s masters of the Kremlin would pre- 
sumably prefer not to revive the tsarist dreams of one 
day ruling over the entire Eurasian Continent. 

The Indo-Persian Corridor, thus, continues to be of 
largely derivative importance for the Soviet Eurasian 
Empire, its status determined by the continuing stress 
on the western and eastern fronts and the fear that war 
with China is in the long run inevitable. This focus on 
the west-east axis is all the stronger given the shift of 
the Soviet economic center of gravity to the east of the 
Urals, where nearly 90 percent of the country’s mineral 
and energy resources are located.@’ 

Yet with time, circumstances will endow ‘Greater 
Central Asia” with growing importance in international 
affairs. The region could become again the ‘“‘geo- 
graphical pivot of history,” as Mackinder character- 
ized it almost a century ago—a fulcrum of power 
bearing weight to the East, West, and South. Whereas 
in 1904, Mackinder stressed the inaccessibility of his 
“Heartland Russia” to sea powers as a prime geostra- 
tegic advantage, the major lesson since then has been 
the avantages that accrue to economies with maritime 
rather than transcontinental forms of transportation. If 
the Soviet Eurasian Empire wants to maintain its super- 
power position vis-a-vis its multiple rivals (the US, 
Western Europe, China), it must not only rely on its 
pivot area, but reach out to the warm waters in order to 
break out from the enclosure. The question is whether 
Moscow can or will pursue this expansion without 
violent means. 
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The USSR and Israel 


Zachary Irwin 


n August 4, 1986, the Soviet Foreign Ministry 

publicly confirmed its decision to hold bilateral 

talks with Israeli officials later that month in 
Helsinki. Foreign Ministry spokesman Gennadiy Gera- 
simov also acknowledged that a second meeting in 
Israel was being contemplated: “You can say we are 
going to Tel Aviv via Helsinki.” Asked by a correspon- 
dent whether the discussions would lead to a resump- 
tion of consular relations, Gerasimov replied, “Why 
not? This is possible.”' This off-hand comment was 
interpreted by some journalists to mean an end to 
Moscow’s insistence that Soviet-lsraeli diplomatic re- 
lations could be resumed only upon Israel’s withdrawal 
from the territories it occupied during the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli war. However, a week later, an article in 
Izvestiya reiterated once again the Soviet official posi- 
tion that “diplomatic relations” could not be restored 
without a change in “Tel Aviv’s aggressive policy in the 
Near East.” The meeting in Helsinki, it stressed, repre- 
sented “no more” than “contacts at the working level 
between consular employees of the two countries’ 
foreign ministries on questions concerning Soviet 
property in Israel, and also Soviet citizens living per- 
manently in that country.” 

Contacts between Soviet and Israeli officials are in 
themselves not unusual. Even after the rupture of 
diplomatic relations in 1967, the foreign ministers of 
the two states have met occasionally at the United 
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ington, DC. 
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Nations and elsewhere since 1973, when Andrey Gro- 
myko and Abba Eban conferred at the first Geneva 
conference on the Middle East. In 1985, the Israeli and 
Soviet ambassadors to France, Ovadia Sofer and Yuliy 
Vorontsov, met in Paris amidst reports that the Soviet 
Union had suggested a resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions and increased emigration of Soviet Jews in ex- 
change for Israel’s withdrawal from all or part of the 
Golan Heights.? What was unusual about the Helsinki 
meeting was that it was deliberately and openly 
brought about as a formal diplomatic exchange, as 
well as the suggestion that its limited “consular” agen- 
da could be expanded to cover broader issues. More- 
over, reports in the Israeli media and in some Western 
newspapers fostered the expectation that the Helsinki 
and subsequent meetings would lead to a normaliza- 
tion of relations with the Soviet Union and even other 
East European states.* 

But a resumption of Israeli-Soviet relations, a policy 
change of major proportions, would involve overcom- 
ing serious obstacles on both sides. For one thing, 
both countries are committed to third-party alliances. 
Thus, the consequences of a joint statement on a 
Middle East peace conference and a resumption of 
relations could arguably be inconsistent with the com- 
mitments of the 1981 United States—Israeli Memoran- 
dum of Understanding on the one hand, and the 
several treaties of friendship and cooperation between 
the Soviet Union and Arab states on the other. The 
former agreement specifies cooperation against 


'The Washington Post, Aug. 5, 1986. The TASS report on the news 
conference was considerably more subdued, see Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/IS-SOV), Aug. 5, 1986, p. H/1. 

?lzvestiya (Moscow), Aug. 13, 1986, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Aug. 13, 1986, 
p. H/1. 

8The New York Times, July 21, 1985. 

“See, e.g., the translations of Israeli press reports in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Near East and Africa (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-NEA), Aug. 11, 1986, p. 1/4. 
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Participants in the 90-minute meeting of Israeli and Soviet diplomats in Helsinki on August 18, 1986: at left, Israeli 
delegate Jehuda Horam on his way to the talks; at right, Soviet officials Nikolay Tikhomirov (foreground) and 


Genrikh Plinkhin leaving the talks. 


threats “caused by the Soviet Union or Soviet- 
controlled forces from outside the Middle East.’° The 
Soviet friendship treaty with Syria, like those with Iraq 
and the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, 
commits the two parties to political consultation and 
cooperation on Mideast policies.® Short of substantial 
Israeli territorial concessions, Moscow’s Arab clients 
would have grounds to consider their treaties 
breached by a Soviet renewal of diplomatic ties with 
Israel. Syria’s insistence on a return of the Golan area 
is an obvious case in point. 

Another potential obstacle is Soviet uncertainty 
about possible domestic repercussions from dealing 
with Israel. An Israeli diplomatic presence in Moscow 
after an absence of nearly 20 years could affect the 
aspirations of Soviet Jews in ways that cannot be 
easily calculated. Reportedly, the Soviet-lsraeli meet- 
ing in Helsinki failed to resolve what its “limited agen- 
da” was to include—that is, whether the talks would 
extend to Israeli representations on behalf of Soviet 
Jews.’ According to Israeli sources, the Israeli repre- 
ree eee Sey are Weems aN Seb: Sta 8) MAWNR NYS De Ment 

“The New York Times, Dec. 1, 1981. 

Besides denouncing “colonialism, racialism, and Zionism as one of the 
forms and manifestations of racialism," the Soviet Union and Syria pledged 
themselves to a “mutual exchange of views and regular consultations on 
questions of bilateral relations and on international issues which are of interest 
to both sides, primarily on Near East questions.” See the treaty text in 


Survival (London), January 1981, p. 43. 
"The New York Times, Aug. 19, 1986. 
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sentatives delivered a memorandum on Soviet Jewry 
to the Soviet delegates who indicated that they were 
not empowered to discuss this issue. The meeting 
also left unresolved the question of reciprocity. In 
return for allowing a Soviet delegation in Israel to 
inspect Soviet property and to meet with Soviet Jews 
living there, the Israelis wanted to have their represen- 
tatives meet with Soviet Jewish refuseniks in Moscow. 
However, the Soviet public position is that ‘Israel has 
no right to speak on behalf of Soviet citizens of the 
Jewish nationality.’”? 

Resumption of normal relations, however, could 


®For reports about the Israeli memorandum and the Soviet lack of 
response, see FBIS-NEA, Aug. 18, p. 1/3, Aug. 19, pp I/1—2 and Aug. 25, 
pp. 1/2-3. 

°FBIS-SOV, Aug. 20, 1986, p. CC/1. In 1984, there was evidence of 
extensive demands for emigration from the USSR. In May of that year, the Anti- 
Zionist Committee of the Soviet Public proclaimed a “struggle against the 
attempts [of Zionist propaganda] to revive nationalist remnants in the people’s 
consciousness.” At a press conference organized by the Committee, its 
spokesmen cited many instances in which “false words had done their work.” 
According to the Committee, the “sharp decrease” in Jewish emigration 
was natural because “the process of reuniting separated families has been 
practically completed.” The press conference echoed themes from earlier 
anti-Zionist phases. Jewish participants emphasized the adequacy of existing 
opportunities for Jewish national expression in the USSR by reminding the 
audience that the Jewish Autonomous Region would be celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of its founding. They said that Israel was attempting to divert 
world opinion from its own imperialism through Zionist propaganda—in order 
to “cover up the crimes in Lebanon.” See Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), 
May 23, 1984. 
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have some desirable consequences as well. The res- 
toration of diplomatic ties, for example, could facilitate 
the USSR’s long quest for brokering a multilateral, 
“comprehensive” Middle East peace settlement that, 
in view of Israel’s setbacks in Lebanon, might appeal 
to the Israeli government, or at least to the Labor 
Alignment led by Shimon Peres.'° Moreover, a re- 
sumption of ties with the Soviet Union is always justifi- 
able on the grounds that this would enable Israel to 
represent the interests of Soviet Jews more effectively. 
Finally, from the Israeli viewpoint, having formal rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union would undermine efforts by 
the rejectionist Arab states to isolate Israel diplomati- 
cally. But US officials today are not calling for a re- 
sumption of Soviet-lsraeli relations. Instead, the 
Israelis have been assuring the Reagan administration 
that their contacts with the Soviets are “routine” and do 
not imply an unconditional endorsement of Soviet par- 
ticipation in a Middle East peace conference!’ in 
which the Soviet Union continues to be interested. '° 

To judge the prospects of the current contacts, a 
brief account of past Soviet policies is indicated. Sovi- 
et attitudes toward Israel appear to have been condi- 
tioned by the prevailing climate in Soviet domestic 
policies but also—and perhaps more important—by 
the prevailing international climate, especially the state 
of Soviet-American relations. Indeed, in the past, some 
Western politicians viewed Moscow’s attitude toward 
Israel as a harbinger of authentic Soviet policy 
changes. For example, following Stalin's death in 
March 1953, Senator Alexander Wiley, chairman of the 
US Senate Foreign Relations Committee, invited Soviet 
Premier Georgiy Malenkov to demonstrate ‘good 
faith” by the “concrete” acts of restoring diplomatic 
relations with Israel and permitting Soviet Jewish emi- 
graton.'* Thus, restoring relations with Israel was per- 
ceived as tantamount to renouncing the anti-Semitism 
associated with late Stalinism. 


‘While Peres was prime minster of the National Unity government, he 
submitted a five-point peace proposal in June 1985 that envisioned a Soviet 
role in a Middle East peace conference. Subsequently, he has spoken in 
favor of Soviet participation in a peace conference but in the context of a 
resumption of diplomatic relations. However, Yitzhak Shamir who became 
prime minister in October 1986, has stated categorically that such a 
conference “would not be good for Israel. It would leave us isolated, 
confronting the whole world. The only way to achieve peace is by direct 
negotiations without prior conditions.” See The New York Times, June 11, 
1985, and The Jerusalem Post, International Edition, Jan. 1, 1987. 

"The New York Times, July 22, 1985. 

'*For example, Soviet political affairs commentator Dmitriy Vol'skiy 
reminded Israel a week before the Helsinki meeting of the relevance of 
“international guarantees by the permanent members of the UN Security 
Council” for its own security and of the “futility of a separate deals policy.” 
New Times (Moscow), No. 31, Aug. 11, 1986. 

'SThe New York Times, Apr. 21, 1953. 
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Stalinist Legacy in Flux 


As is commonly known, the Soviet Union extended 
de jure recognition of Israel immediately in 1948 and 
had facilitated the provision of critically needed arma- 
ments through Czechoslovakia during Israel’s War of 
Independence.'* In the case of Israel, the strongly 
anti-nationalist—and anti-Zionist—slant of communist 
ideology gave way to Realpolitik: Stalin saw Israel as 
the major effective challenge to the British presence in 
the Middle East. It is even not inconceivable that Stalin 
envisioned an Israel which might become a “people's 
democracy,” if elections led to a coalition government 
comprising the Communist Maki, the left-wing Mapam, 
and the Social Democratic Mapai parties.'° This ex- 
pectation, however tenuous, was dashed by the over- 
whelming support for the moderate Mapai party in 
elections for the first Knesset. 

But good relations between Israel and the Soviet 
Union deteriorated soon after Israel's independence. 


Soviet Jews openly and warmly welcomed the new | 
Israeli ambassador to Moscow, Golda (Myerson) Meir, | 


equating her presence with an official endorsement of 
Zionism.'® Instead, the Soviet regime launched a 
media campaign against ‘‘cosmopolitanism” and be- 
gan a purge of Jewish cultural institutions. On January 
13, 1953, Pravda announced the indictment of nine 
prominent Soviet physicians, six of them Jews, who 
had allegedly conspired with the “Jewish bourgeois 
organization Joint [Distribution Committee] to murder 
leading Soviet communists and military officers.” Sovi- 
et press attacks on Israel became more strident, and 
the explosion of a bomb near the Soviet embassy in 
Israel became a pretext for the break in diplomatic 
relations. '” 


'4Yaacov Ro’'i, Soviet Decision Making in Practice: The USSR and Israel 
1941-1954, New Brunswick, NJ, Transaction Books, 1980, p. 151. 

'SArnold Krammer cites a number of reasons that “helped to foster the 
hope in Moscow that Israel might eventually join the orbit of satellite nations.” 
See Krammer, The Forgotten Friendship: Israel & the Soviet Bloc, 
1947-1953, Urbana, IL, University of Illinois Press, 1974, p. 45. 

'€Soon after Meir's arrival, Ilya Ehrenburg warned Soviet Jews that 
diplomatic recognition of Israel was not equivalent to the endorsement of 
Zionism. Ehrenburg, writing in Pravda, said: “Socialist citizens are never 
attracted by the fate of people subjected to the burden of capitalist 
exploitation... . Soviet people are not looking to the Near East; they are 


looking to the future.” Pravda (Moscow), Sept. 21, 1948. See, also, Golda Meir, ' 


My Life, New York, G. P. Putnam, 1975, pp. 253 and passim. 

’The reasons for as well as the victims and beneficiaries of the 
doctors’ plot” have never been fully elucidated. The late Franz Borkenau 
considered the doctors’ plot to have been an assertion of power by 
“traditionally antisemitic” Russian officers of the Red Army over the secret 
police. Borkenau contrasts the heavily Russian composition of the army 
with the presence of many Jews and other non-Russians in the secret police. 
The latter was resented by “large sections of Soviet citizenry as power 
wielded by ‘outsiders’ over true Russians." See Borkenau, “Was Malenkov 
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Israel responded by organizing through the Jewish 
Agency a world conference in Zurich on Soviet anti- 
Semitism. This showed that Israel was neither indif- 
ferent nor inactive concerning Jewish interests in 
the Soviet Union. But on Stalin’s illness and death in 
March 1953, the Zurich conference was canceled.'® 
(A conference on the same topic was finally held 
nearly 20 years later in Brussels.) Soviet-lsraeli rela- 
tions were reestablished in September 1953 by Stalin's 
SUCCESSOTS. 

Although Zionism was not often attacked in the 
Soviet press before the second rupture of relations in 
1967, after Nikita Knrushchev's denunciation of Stalin 
in 1956, a political leader’s negative attitude toward 
Zionism tended to indicate at least passive opposition 
to de-Stalinization. By the same token, favoring good 
relations with Israel, recognizing the Jewish compo- 
nent in Soviet culture, and opposing anti-Semitism 
tended to indicate support for more “liberal” domestic 


policies in general. 


Perhaps the best-known episode of such interaction 
followed the publication in 1963 of the anti-Semitic 
tract, Judaism Without Embellishment.'? Although the 
book had the prestigious imprint of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, after vigorous foreign protests it 
was withdrawn from circulation and condemned in the 
Soviet Union for its “mistaken statements and illustra- 
tions which could offend believers and be interpreted 
in the spirit of anti-Semitism, furnishing grist for 
the anti-Soviet insinuations of our ideological op- 
ponents.”2° A review in the Ukrainian periodical 
Radyans’ka Kul’tura objected that the author ‘‘project- 
ed his criticism of Zionism as a bourgeois nationalist 
movement on the internal affairs of the state of Israel 


Behind the Anti-Semitic Plot?” Commentary (New York), May 1953, p. 441. 
Political beneficiaries of the purge subsequent to the “doctors’ plot” 
apparently included Leningrad Party Secretary Frol’ Kozlov, Mikhail Suslov, 
who was elected to the “expanded” Party Presidium (as the Politburo was 
then known) at the 19th CPSU Congress in October 1952, and Boris 
Ponomarév. Suslov's responsibility for ideology and propaganda as 
Central Committee secretary suggests involvement in the ‘doctors’ plot.” See 
Christian Schmidt-Hauer, Gorbachev: The Path to Power, London, |!. B. 
Tauris, 1986, pp. 45,76. A lead article by Kozlov on “Vigilance” in the January 
1953 issue of Kommunist implicates him. Ponomarév, still a minor figure in 
1953 when he was just a candidate member of the Central Committee, is likely 
to have had some responsibility in view of his work as director of the 
Sovinformburo. After 1955, Ponomarév worked in the International 
Department of the Central Committee and became a CC secretary in 
1961. Like Suslov, Ponomarév championed the condemnation of Yugoslav 
“revisionism” in particular and of ideological deviation from orthodox 
Marxism-Leninism in general. See Mikhail Agursky, “The Knots Behind Soviet- 


' Israeli Ties,” Jerusalem Post Magazine, Aug. 2, 1985, p. 4. According to 


Agursky, Suslov and Ponomarév opposed Soviet support for Israel in in the 
war of independence and the establishment of diplomatic relations. 
Ponomarév is believed to have been also responsible for the 1948 disbanding 


of the Jewish Antifascist Committee, which had worked for world Jewish 


support of the Soviet Union during World War ||. He and Suslov mediated the 


[which had] democratic progressive institutions of 
workers who support peace, peaceful coexistence, 
and democratic freedoms, and [who] are against colo- 
nialism and imperialism.”*' As Soviet relations with 
both Israel and the United States improved, Kichko’'s 
book became an embarrassment. Early in 1964, Mos- 
cow sought to demonstrate its goodwill by selling to 
Israel some property there of the Russian Orthodox 
Church.*? (In 1986, the need to regulate the status of 
remaining Soviet properties in Israel was cited as one 
reason for renewing contacts.) 

But even after Knrushchev’s ouster in October 1964, 
de-Stalinization and anti-Semitism remained live is- 
sues for the Soviet political elite. The Soviet émigré 
writer Grigory Svirsky has reported on a closed 
meeting of the Writers’ Union addressed by Pyotr 
Demichev, which was convened after a denunciation 
of anti-Semitism had appeared in Pravda on Septem- 
ber 5, 1965. Demichev, then a CPSU Central Commit- 
tee secretary, expressed the opinion that the party had 
“broken off the struggle against anti-Semitism too 
early” and that ‘the penalty for anti-Semitism should 
be expulsion from the party.’”29 

But if Judaism Without Embellishment boomer- 
anged against those who wished to legitimize anti- 
Semitism in 1963, the threat of expulsion from the party 
in 1965 was also counterproductive. By the time the 
23rd CPSU Congress convened in February 1966, it 
became obvious that the “struggle” against anti-Semi- 
tism was over and the process of de-Stalinization was 
being halted. The changed mood was epitomized in 
the speech of the first secretary of the Moscow city 
party committee, Nikolay Yegorychev, who later was 


1965 split in the Israeli Communist Party in favor of the faction with pro- 
Palestinian goals. Both also had dealt peremptorily with foreign communists 
inquiring about charges that the Soviet leadership was anti-Semitic. 
Ponomarév's role in the disbanding of the Jewish Antifascist Committee is 
mentioned in Shimon Redlich, Propaganda and Nationalism in Wartime 
Russia: The Jewish Antifascist Committee in the USSR, 1941-1948, Boulder 
CO, East European Monograph Series, 1982, p.167-68. Ponomarév’s and 
Suslov's mediation of the Israeli Communist Party split is treated in Meir 
Edelstein, “The 1965 Split in the MAKI and the CPSU,” Soviet Jewish 
Affairs (London), 1974, p. 22-36. See also F. F. ‘The USSR, the Soviet Jews 
and Israel,” The World Today (London), No. 14, December 1958, p. 523. 

'8The New York Times, Mar. 19, 1953. 

'ST_K. Kichko, Yudaism Bez Prykras, Kiev, AN UkSSR, 1963. It has 
been suggested that Judaism Without Embellishment was intended to be a 
“diversion” of Moscow's campaign against Ukrainian “bourgeois 
nationalism.” See Grey Hodnett and Peter J. Potichnyj, The Ukraine and the 
Czechoslovak Crisis, Occasional Paper No. 6, Canberra, Department of 
Political Science, Research School of Social Sciences, Australian National 
University, p. 17. 

“Pravda, Apr. 4, 1964. 

*'Radyans'ka Kul'tura (Kiev), Mar. 26, 1964, cited in Yevrei i Yevreyskiy 
Narod (London), Vol. 5, No. 1, 1964, p. 16. 

*2The Jerusalem Post, Jan. 24, 1964. 

3Grigory Svirsky, Hostages: The Personal Testimony of a Soviet Jew, 
New York, Knopf, 1976, p. 207. 
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identified with support for Arab militance against Isra- 
el. Yegorychev said: 


It has become fashionable of late, for example, to look 
for elements of so-called “Stalinism” in the country’s 
political life in order to use them as a scarecrow with 
which to frighten public opinion, especially the intelli- 
gentsia. We say to them: It won't work, gentlemen! .. . 

The personality cult, the violation of the Leninist 
norms and principles of Party life and of socialist 
legality—all that hampered our advance has been 
decisively discarded by our Party... . 

At the same time, the Party also resolutely rejects all 
attempts to cross out the heroic history of our people, 
who for almost half a century have traversed a difficult 
but glorious path of struggle and victories under the 
leadership of the C.P.S.U.** 


He warned against a “tolerant attitude toward alien 
views and moods.” His call for “revolutionary vigi- 
lance” and warning against alien influences was ech- 
oed by other speakers. 

Moscow embarked on a more repressive policy with 
regard to domestic dissent after the 23rd CPSU Con- 
gress. A preview of things to come was the Sinyavsky- 
Daniel trial which occurred immediately before the 
congress. Andrey Sinyavsky, who had adopted the 
pen name Abram Tertz, was accused of “trying to 
create the impression that anti-Semitism exists in our 
country [the USSR], that presumably an author with the 
name of Abram Tertz must look for publishers in the 
West if he wishes to write ‘candidly’ about Soviet 
life.”°° By mid-1966, Israeli tourists and diplomats 
were being expelled or harassed for distributing “Zion- 
ist literature,” and the Soviet press was condemning 
Israel for provoking protests on behalf of Soviet Jews. 

The change in the domestic climate was accompa- 
nied by policy changes toward the Middle East. Mos- 
cow welcomed the Syrian leftist Ba'ath government 
that came to power in a February 1966 military coup 


24Current Soviet Policies, The Documentary Record of the 23rd 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Vol. 5, Columbus, OH, 
AAASS, 1973, pp. 44-45. 

°/zvestiya, Jan. 13, 1966. 

6ibid., Apr. 26, 1966. 

27N. G. Yegorychev was involved in talks with Ali Sabri, vice-president 
of Egypt, in April 1967. Yegorychev was removed abruptly at the June 1967 
CC plenum after criticizing Soviet policy for its failure to support the Arabs 
vigorously. CC Secretary Aleksandr Shelepin was also involved in talks with 
the Egyptians before that war, as was his protégé and successor as head 
of the KGB, Vladimir Semichastnyy. All three men were certainly responsible 
for new-found Soviet interest in the left-wing Ba’athist regime in Syria and 
its concern about Zionist intrigue. See Michel Tatu, Power in the Kremlin, New 
York, Viking, 1968, pp. 503-04, 533-38. It is probable that Viadimir 
Semichastny and Aleksandr Shelepin supported a harder domestic policy line 


d'état. A joint communiqué affirmed “solidarity with the | | 
Palestininan Arabs and support for their legitimate | 


rights in the struggle against Zionism, which is used by 
the imperialist forces to exacerbate tension in the Near 
and Middle East.”2° When the Arab-Israeli war broke 
out in June 1967, the Soviet Union immediately broke 
off relations, and all of the Soviet Union’s East Euro- 
pean allies except Romania followed suit.?7 


el 


Gauging the US Factor 


i 


Soviet leaders have sought US cooperation for a 
joint approach to the Middle East since the mid- 
1950’s. The first superpower discussions on Middle 
East security occurred in October 1955 at a Geneva 
meeting between US Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and USSR Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov. Dulles raised the question of the recently conclud- 
ed “Czechoslovak” arms agreement with Egypt and its 
impact on Soviet-American and Arab-Israeli relations. 
Molotov asked what was “expected” from the Soviet 
government by the United States, and whether Dulles 
perhaps intended an “exchange of information” con- 
cerning arms sales to third parties. Dulles reported a 
“widespread feeling” in the United States that the 
Soviet actions had placed Israel in jeopardy. He told 
Molotov: “If the program of the Soviet bloc for arms 
deliveries to the area were eliminated, and this could 
be said publicly, it would be easier to exercise restraint 
on Israel and on United States public opinion.”*® Thus, 
the connection between Soviet Middle East policy and 
Soviet-American relations was made explicit. 

Molotov appeared interested but noncommital at the 
meeting with Dulles and, apparently, at a subsequent 
meeting with Israeli Prime Minister Moshe Sharett. It is 
possible that Molotov had opposed the arms sales to 
Egypt. However, Nikita Khrushchev, and then Leonid 
Brezhnev, saw the Soviet involvement with Arab client 
states as a way to have the Soviet Union be, at a 
minimum, a co-guarantor of any general Middle East 
peace settlement. 


before the 1967 war. Both men had long experience in the Komsomol, 
whose leadership took part in the anti-Zionist campaigns of the 1970's. 
Semichastny was ousted from the KGB in May 1967, and Shelepin was 
demoted from the Secretariat in July. The June war represented a major Soviet 
intelligence failure. According to a “mid-level official” in the CPSU, the 
Soviet estimates on the war foresaw a “‘situation in which the US would suffer 
serious political reverses as a result of siding against the Arabs” in what 
was envisioned to be a “long war.” CIA Telegram (n.d.) Document No. 490. 
“CIA Research Reports: The Soviet Union, 1946-1976”, reel No. 3, 
Declassified Documents Series, Arlington, VA, Carrollton Press, 1978. 
28"Memorandum of conversation of October 30, 1955,” Declassified 


Documents Series, Document 313, Woodbridge, CT, Research Publications, 
1982. 
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An Israeli column advances on a Syrian position during the June 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 


Before the 1956 Suez crisis, Soviet leaders feared 
that a Western intervention in the Middle East would 
lead to a permanent Western military presence there, 
and their policies were aimed at preventing this. In 
_ April 1956, the Soviet Foreign Ministry issued a state- 
ment that called on the states of the region and on the 
permanent members of the UN Security Council to do 
nothing to upset the “lines of demarcation” between 
the Arab states and Israel, and recommended that to 
preserve peace in the area “measures should be 
taken to this end without any outside interference.” The 
Statement attributed the “exacerbated relations” be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states to attempts to “weld 
military alliances” in the region. The statement also 
Called for a ‘settlement of the Palestinian question on a 
mutually acceptable basis, taking into consideration 
the just national interests of the concerned parties.”°9 
Khrushchev reportedly proposed agreement by 


Documents on International Affairs, 1956, London, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1959, pp. 59-61. 
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—Pictorial Parade. 


means of a four-power declaration on arms deliveries 
to the area in subsequent talks with the British.°° 
However, even if the Soviets were genuinely willing 
to sacrifice their newly won influence in Egypt and 
Syria by Suspending arms deliveries to them, Great 
Britain and the United States were disinclined to recip- 
rocate by undermining the pro-Western Baghdad 
Pact.?' The reaction of President Gamal Abdel Nasser 


During his trip to Great Britain, Knrushchev explained that, “if it were 
possible to agree through the United Nations or otherwise that this [sale of 
arms] would not take place, we would welcome this and would be 
prepared to take part in such an undertaking.” The Jerusalem Post, Apr. 29, 
1956. 

°'The Baghdad Pact treaty was signed on February 24, 1955, by Iraq 
and Turkey. Later in 1955, the Pact was joined by the United Kingdom, 
Pakistan, and Iran. There is no available record of Anglo-American 
discussions about the Soviet proposal, yet there is little doubt that an arms 
embargo would have represented a serious political blow to the position of 
Premier Nuri al-Said and his efforts on behalf of the Baghdad Pact. A former 
American ambassador to the Iraqi monarchy notes Nuri’s efforts to win 
American adherence to the pact. Waldemar J. Gellman, /raq under General 
Nuri: My Recollections of Nuri al-Said, 1954-1958, Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1964, p. 68. 


The USSR and Israel 


of Egypt was to move toward establishing relations 
with the People’s Republic of China to assure Egypt of 
an alternate source of weapons, should the great 
powers impose an arms embargo.** Only Israel wel- 
comed certain “constructive” features in the Soviet 
proposal. 

Over the next several years, Soviet statements on 
the Middle East alternated between condemnations of 
Israel as an “aggressor” and “tool of imperialism’ after 
the 1956 Suez and subsequent crises, and calls on all 
parties to respect each others “territorial integrity” in a 
peaceful settlement.°? The decline of the Baghdad 
Pact, following the Iraqi withdrawal in 1959, lessened 
somewhat Soviet fears of a permanent Western military 
presence. The ascendance of Nasser’s influence in 
the Arab world and his opposition to Western policies 
also undermined the attractiveness in Soviet eyes of a 
joint great power approach to Middle East security, 
although talks on this subject were held sporadically 
with US officials until mid-1970. 

The loss of Soviet influence in Egypt, which began 
with the expulsion of Soviet military advisers in mid- 
1972, revived Soviet interest in a multilateral peace 
process. An opportunity to take part in that process 
came as a result of the October 1973 Arab-Israeli war. 
The Soviet Union, which supported the Arab oil embar- 
go and urged unity on the Arab “camp,” was also 
supporting a peace conference. This peace confer- 
ence, which the United States and the Soviet Union co- 
sponsored, was convened on December 22, 1973. At 
a meeting with Foreign Minister Abba Eban, Andrey 
Gromyko reportedly offered Soviet help in obtaining a 
list of Israeli prisoners-of-war in Syria and discussed 
the resumption of diplomatic relations as the peace 
process progressed.** However, the conference was 
unproductive because Syria boycotted it and, more to 
the point, because the disengagement agreements 
between Israel on the one hand and Egypt and Syria 
on the other were being negotiated bilaterally through 
the mediation of Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s 
“shuttle” diplomacy.°° Nevertheless, the 1973 Geneva 
conference can be said to have established a prece- 
dent and paradigm for a multilateral settlement. 


%Gail E. Meyer, Egypt and the United States: The Formative Years, 
Rutherford, NJ, Fairleigh Dickenson University Press, 1980, p. 139. 

3References to Israel's responsibility for Middle East tension are 
common in this period. The appeal for a “joint declaration . . . on the question 
of peace and security in the Near and Middle East’ may be found in 
“Soviet Note to the United States,” Apr. 19, 1957 in Documents on 
International Affairs, 1957, p. 73. The Soviet note of Jan. 10, 1958, sent to 
all member of the United Nations, included an annex for Israel, proposing 
peace in the Middle East based on “mutual maintenance of sovereignty 
and territorial integrity.” The Jerusalem Post, Jan. 24, 1958. 
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The best-known and perhaps most promising Soviet 
peace proposal on the Middle East came on October 
1, 1977, and was embodied in a joint communiqué 
issued by Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and Foreign 
Minister Gromyko. The communiqué called for a “com- 
prehensive settlement of the Middle East problem” 
which would provide “normal peaceful relations on the 
basis of the principles of sovereignty, territorial integri- 
ty, and political independence.” The two superpowers 
would participate in the settlement and offer “interna- 
tional guarantees” of the borders as co-chairmen of 
the Geneva peace conference. The communiqué ap- 
pealed to the parties in conflict to undertake “a careful 
reconsideration of each other's legitimate rights and 
interests.”°° 

However, neither Israel nor Egypt was prepared to 
accept such forceful superpower involvement. Men- 
tion of the “legitimate rights of the Palestinian people” 
in the communiqué represented an unacceptable con- 
dition for Israel at the time. The new Likud government 
of Menachem Begin was successful in getting the 
United States to add qualifications to a “working pa- 
per’ on the proposed Geneva conference that stipulat- 
ed the following: (1) Israel would not be compelled to 
meet with PLO representatives; (2) the agenda would 
avoid mention of a “Palestinian entity’; (3) the confer- 
ence would “discuss” rather than “negotiate” the sta- 
tus of the West Bank and Gaza.’ Egyptian President 
Anwar Al-Sadat, for his part, preferred to take the bold 
initiative of approaching Israel directly. 

In addition to Egyptian and Israeli opposition to an 
international peace conference, there was the problem 
of Soviet relations with Israel. The 1977 communiqué 
came at a time when the Soviet line on Israel was quite 
harsh. Less than a month before the Vance-Gromyko 
meeting, a Soviet literary journal reviewed a recent 
book whose “main value,” according to the review, 
was to offer a “convincing analysis of Zionism as 
reactionary, mercenary, anti-humane, and anti-Semitic 
in essence.” The obvious purpose of the review, which 
also alleged wartime ties between Nazis and Zionists, } 
was to confirm publicized reports by Soviet Jews who | 
had emigrated to Israel that in Israel there was “noth- 
ing in the way of ideology or morality for people raised 
in a spirit of internationalism in the USSR."°8 The Begin 


“The Jerusalem Post, Dec. 23, 1973. 

5For a discussion of the 1973 war and the peace conference, see 
Robert O. Freedman, Soviet Policy Toward the Middle East Since 1970, New 
York, Praeger, 1982, pp. 99-145, 151-71. 

%6The New York Times, Oct. 2, 1977. 

8"Ibid., Oct. 14, 1977. 

38/ jteraturnoye Obozreniye (Moscow), September 1977, pp. 36-38, 
trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), Nov. 9, 1977, 
fale ae byl 
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government was described as “fascist,” and the 
behavior of Israeli forces in southern Lebanon was 
depicted as so brutal that no socialist state could 
conduct relations with such a regime. 

Such harsh statements may be viewed against a 
background of changes in leading Soviet personnel. 
The removal of Ukrainian party leader Petro Shelest 
from the Politburo in 1973, for example, allowed Gen- 
eral Secretary Brezhnev to step up a repressive na- 
tionality policy, remove an opponent of détente, and, 
most important, balance the interests of key Soviet 
foreign policy institutions. By elevating Defense Minis- 
ter Andrey Grechko, KGB chief Yuriy Andropov, and 
Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko to the Politburo at 
the time of Shelest’s removal, Brezhnev secured sup- 
port for his “peace policy” with the United States.°9 At 
the same time, when the Soviet government consented 
to massive Jewish emigration as part of détente policy, 
it also launched a campaign to identify Soviet “patrio- 
tism” with anti-Zionism—presumably to placate those in 
the leadership who opposed the emigration policy as 
well as to intimidate non-Jewish dissent. 

Judging from articles in its newspaper at the time, 
the Soviet military appears to have disapproved of the 
decision to allow Jewish emigration. During the “war of 
attrition,” or the “Canal War,” in early 1970, confronta- 
tions between Israeli and Soviet-piloted fighter planes 
were common. An article in Krasnaya Zvezda reported 
a 30 percent increase in the level of production of the 
Israeli aircraft industry, adding that ‘among these 
[10,000 aerospace workers] are a considerable num- 
ber of specialists and skilled workers who recently 
emigrated to Israel.’*° A subsequent article in the 
same newspaper reported that a press conference in 
the Jewish Autonomous Oblast was held to refute the 
“slander campaign” against the USSR waged by inter- 
national Zionism and to express “ardent approval” of 
Soviet policy.’ However, it should be noted that—at 
the time—the decision to permit the emigration of 
Soviet Jews was, strictly speaking, a component in 
Soviet-American rather than Soviet-lsraeli relations. 
Thus, paradoxically, opening on emigration in the mid- 
1970's was balanced by a harsher position on Arab- 
Israeli issues, partly for reasons of Soviet domestic 
politics and partly to counter the “unilateral” US ap- 
proach to Arab-Israeli diplomacy. 


An Opening to Israel? 


Today, opposition to resuming relations with Israel 
and to allowing increased Jewish emigration may, 
once again, be related to opposition to reform. Indeed, 
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Soviet contacts with Israel in 1985-86 were made 
against a background of wide-ranging reform propos- 
als by the new Soviet General Secretary, most of which 
were encountering opposition from the Soviet apparat. 
But anti-Zionism has become a much less salient 
symbol for broader political issues than it was in the 
past. Between the death of Mikhail Suslov in January 
1982 and the retirement in July 1985 of Marshal Alek- 
sandr Yepishev, head of the Main Political Administra- 
tion of the Soviet Armed Forces, most individuals asso- 
ciated with the old anti-Zionist policy no longer hold 
Office. In fact, Pyotr Demichev, who had condemned 
anti-Semitism in 1965, is today Minister of Culture and 
candidate member of the Politburo. In his speech at 
the 27th CPSU Congress, he denounced “parochial- 
ism” and the “negative consequences of ideologically 
immature and artistically inferior works.’”42 

The International Department of the CPSU Central 
Committee is headed no longer by Boris Ponomarev 
but by the former ambassador to the United States, 
Anatoliy Dobrynin. During the 1985 meeting between 
Soviet ambassador Vorontsov and the Israeli ambas- 
sador in Paris, Vorontsov reportedly said that Do- 
brynin, about to become a CPSU secretary, would 
enjoy “decisive influence in shaping foreign policy” 
under Gorbachev.*° The apparent intent was to en- 
courage the Israeli ambassador to expect that Dobry- 
nin’s interest in improved relations with the United 
States would bring a new policy toward Israel. Al- 
though Vorontsov may have overstated Dobrynin’s 
influence and intentions, Dobrynin’s appointment to- 
gether with Andrey Gromyko’s replacement as Foreign 
Minister by Eduard Shevardnadze may bring new poli- 
cy directions. Neither Dobrynin nor Shevardnadze 
were involved in past anti-Zionist campaigns, nor have 
they personal political reasons to oppose a new ap- 
proach to Israel. 

Gorbachev's approach so far has been both coordi- 
nated and flexible, features that do not assure a resto- 
ration of relations but that do promise consistency with 
other policy initiatives. Although references to Israel's 
aggressive policies continue, mentions of “Zionism” or 
anti-Soviet provocation in connection with Israel have 
virtually disappeared from the central press since Gor- 
bachev became general secretary. Instead, rumors 
have been circulating since Gorbachev's accession 


8°Grey Hodnett, “Succession Contingencies in the Soviet Union,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC) May-June 1976, p. 12. 

4°Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow) Jan. 16, 1970. 

‘Ibid., Feb. 28, 1970. 

42Pravda, Mar. 2, 1986. 

“3Ma’ariv (Tel Aviv), Aug. 6, 1986, trans. in FBIS-NEA, Aug. 7, 1986, 
pp. 1/2-3. 


The USSR and Israel 


Anatoliy Shcharanskiy arrives at Israel’s Ben Gurion 
Airport on November 2, 1986. 
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that large numbers of Soviet Jews would be allowed to 
emigrate. But unlike Brezhnev, for whom Jewish emi- 
gration was a factor in Soviet-American relations, Gor- 
bachev seems to link emigration problems and rela- 
tions with Israel to overall policy in the Middle East. 
During a 1985 press conference in Paris, Gorbachev 
said that the issue of relations would be ‘settled as 
soon as it was possible to normalize” conditions in the 
Middle East. “For us there will be no objections; there 
will be no obstacles. We realize that Israel has the right 
to exist, to its sovereignty, and we understand its 
security concerns.’*4 

This businesslike reference to Israel was followed by 
a December meeting between the Washington direc- 
tor of the Simon Wiesenthal center and a Soviet diplo- 
mat. The latter was reported to be “thinking” that 
relations with Israel would be restored before the 27th 
party congress in February 1986, whereupon a level of 
Jewish emigration similar to that in the 1970’s would be 
permitted.*° While a restoration of relations obviously 
did not take place, a few prominent dissidents—in- 
cluding Yuriy Orlov and Anatoliy Shcharansky—were 
allowed to emigrate as a climate of promising possibili- 
ties for Soviet-American relations developed in the 
context of summit meetings between President Ronald 
Reagan and General Secretary Gorbachev. 

Israel had cautiously asked the Soviets for more 
concrete commitments. At an October 1985 meeting 
with Shevardnadze at the United Nations, Prime Minis- 
ter Peres told him that Israel would agree to a confer- 


“4The New York Times, Oct. 5, 1985. 


ence on the Middle East including the Soviets if the 
Soviet Union would restore relations with Israel.*© 

The uncertainty surrounding Soviet intentions on } 
Jewish emigration has evoked a certain amount of 
skepticism. Allan Kagedan has written that Gorbachev 
was unwilling or unable to give more than “rhetorical” 
attention to the emigration question.*’ Soviet intentions | 
appear ambiguous, as manifested by anew decree on } 
emigration which contains more rigorous criteria of } 
what constitutes “family reunification.’“° The Israeli 
government apparently had earlier sought to meet | 
Soviet objections to the number of émigrés who “drop | 
out” before reaching Israel by proposing direct flights 
between the two countries.*? 

Despite the collapse of the Helsinki talks, an Israeli } 
spokesman acknowledged that discussion on immi- 
gration took place in mid-January 1987 in Washington 
between Soviet Ambassador Yuriy Dubinin and Israeli 
Ambassaor Meir Rosenne.°° In February 1987, the 
chairman of the Soviet Anti-Zionist Committee, Samuel 
Zivs, let it be Known that as many as 10,000 Jews had 
applied to emigrate and would be eligible despite the 
new, more restrictive, emigration law.°' The attention 
given Jewish emigration at the Reykjavik summit may 
mean, however, that no Israeli action can satisfy Soviet 
demands without a change in relations between Wash- 
ington and Moscow.°* 

But even if Soviet responsiveness to the concerns 
about Soviet Jews were genuine, it would not in itself 
be a satisfactory inducement for Israel to normalize 
relations. This is in fact the main dilemma of Soviet 
policy. Israeli leaders can claim that without restoring 
relations, the Soviet Union would not be a proper 
partner in the Middle East peace process; yet to 
restore relations without Israeli concessions on the 
occupied territories would amount to a breach of Sovi- 
et commitments to Syria and others. Even a shift in the 
Soviet position to support of West Bank Palestinian 
autonomy would kindle Arab suspicion that the Soviet 
Union had abandoned its commitment to a “compre- 
hensive” settlement that involves the return of the 
Golan Heights and the setting up of a Palestinian state. 
While Jordan and Egypt would probably welcome a 
resumption of Soviet-lsraeli relations, as well as a 


4Sibid., Dec. 26, 1985. 
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“°The Washington Post, Jan. 31, 1987. 
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compromise settlement, Syria and the Palestinian Lib- 
eration Organization would feel threatened. 

Israel and the United States have also remained 
ambiguous about the format of a Middle East peace 
conference. Former Prime Minister Peres and Jordan’s 
King Hussein have reportedly agreed to a conference 
in which the Jordanian delegation would also com- 
prise Palestinians “acceptable” to Israel.°? Peres’s 
five-point peace plan announced in June 1985 envi- 
sioned a role for the Soviet Union, presumably after it 
recognized Israel, as well as a role for “authentic 
Palestinian representatives” at the conference, whose 
outcome would be independent of Soviet ‘guaran- 
tees."°* Yet the failure of Jordanian-PLO cooperation 
deprives Moscow of one partner in such a conference 
who would be dependent on the USSR. 

At their meeting in Alexandria in September 1986, 
President Hosni Mubarak and Prime Minister Peres 
agreed to create a “preparatory committee” for a 
Middle East peace conference that would also include 
Jordan and the two superpowers.°° Yet the Reagan 


_ administration expressed “strong reservations” about 


a Soviet role and, after his rotation to the post of Prime 
Minister in October 1986, Yitzhak Shamir has publicly 
and frequently expressed his opposition to an interna- 
tional conference. 

At the Helsinki meeting, the deadlock between the 
Soviet and Israeli positions became apparent. But the 
Helsinki meeting did serve to place the Arab states 
and the United States on notice that a change in Soviet 
policy toward Israel was no longer impossible. Under 
Gorbachev, the future of Soviet policy toward Israel 
appears tied to Soviet policy toward the Middle East as 
a whole. This in itself is a change because Soviet 
policy has traditionally emphasized bilateral relations 


with individual states in the several subregions of the 


Middle East at the expense of an overall approach to 


‘the area.°° Soviet policy has not so much manipulated 


the Arab-Israeli conflict as it has secured a client in 
each of the area’s subregions. 

Even though this bilateral approach tends to be 
precarious by definition—as Soviet-Egyptian relations 
have shown—Soviet insecurity led it to enter into sev- 
eral such bilateral treaty commitments which, while 
compatible with a client relationship, were incompati- 


eer 
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ble with the region’s diplomatic fluidity. Thus, unless 
the Soviet leadership can reconcile its obligations to 
individual clients with multilateral diplomacy and com- 
mitments to regional goals, its Middle East policy will 
be hostage to the goals and behavior of its individual 
clients. 

Soviet-lsraeli unofficial negotiations have become 
sufficiently routine so that a resumption of relations 
appears no longer implausible. Yet the experience of 
the negotiations suggests that restoring of relations 
cannot be contingent solely on assurances that Mos- 
cow will gain its desired place at a peace conference, 
or that Israel will win on its own satisfactory conces- 
sions on emigration. 

At present, lack of diplomatic progress on bilateral 
Soviet-Israeli relations is masked by an expansion of 
contacts between Israel and East European states. An 
Israeli Interest Section has opened in Warsaw; a trade 
agreement was signed with Hungary; and Mrs. Shamir 
was warmly welcomed in Bulgaria.°’ Only East Germa- 
ny and Czechoslovakia remain aloof. The official 
Czechoslovak newspaper denounced “anti-Soviet 
and anti-Arab speculation” regarding a resumption of 
Soviet-Israeli relations and affirmed that “nothing” had 
changed since 1967 in Israel’s policy. This meant, the 
newspaper contended, “there is no reason for the 
Soviet Union to reexamine its decision” to break rela- 
tions with Israel.°° Should Moscow and Tel Aviv restore 
relations, the East Europeans are likely to be no less 
important for Soviet policy than they were between 
1953 and 1967, when selective emigration from one or 
another East European state continued during this 
period and indirectly placed limits on Israel's willing- 
ness to denounce Soviet policy.°9 

The state of Soviet-American global rivalry is likely to 
be the predominant factor affecting the tenor of Soviet 
policy toward Israel, as it was before 1967. Neverthe- 
less, in Soviet perceptions, Israel no longer is simply 
an American “cat's paw.” Moscow will be alert to 
divergences of American-lsraeli interest where there is 
possible benefit. Having said this about Soviet calcula- 
tions, one must note at the same time that Moscow 
cannot prevent disruptions of its policies from within 
the Middle East itself. 


°’See The Jerusalem Post, International Edition, Sept. 26 and Oct. 4, 
1986. 

°®Rudé Pravo (Prague), Aug. 9, 1986, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, DC), Aug. 13, 
1986, p. D/2. 

°°See Zachary Irwin, “Soviet Policy Toward Israel, 1953-1967,” Ph.D. 
dissertation, Ann Arbor, Ml, University Microfilms, 1979, pp. 317-27. 


Notes 


Life, Work, and Politics in Soviet Cities 


—First Findings of the Soviet Interview Project 


James R. Millar and Peter Donhowe 


A SURVEY of recent Soviet emigrants suggests that 
the social atomization bred by the terror of the Stalinist 
years has been withering away in the Soviet Union— 
particularly among the young, who did not experience 
the Stalinist period directly. Having grown up in a 
society where midnight arrests and executions are no 
longer routinely practiced by those charged with en- 
forcing political loyalty, the younger members of Soviet 
society do not share the lingering inclination of their 
parents to be extremely wary of everything they say to 
neighbors and co-workers. Nor do they fear to the 
point of political paralysis the KGB and other agencies 
of Soviet control. Instead, the generation raised since 
the end of World War II reveals a greater willingness to 
trust others and to take calculated, albeit limited, risks 
to display their dissatisfaction with some aspects of 
the Soviet system. 

Nonetheless, the evidence produced by the survey 
suggests that citizens of the Soviet Union are, by and 
large, satisfied with many aspects of their lives. For the 
most part, they like their jobs, their housing, and the 
quality of their medical care—with blue-collar workers, 
the less well-educated, and older citizens appearing 
to be the most satisfied and generally supportive of the 
Soviet economic and political system. But, in a devel- 
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opment that signals a major shift in the dynamics of 


Soviet society, it is the “best and the brightest” among } 
the Soviet citizenry—those with the best jobs and the } 


most education, as well as those with the highest 


incomes—who are the least satisfied and the most] 


critical of both the material and the political aspects of 
Soviet life. 

These insights, based on in-depth interviews with 
nearly 2,800 former Soviet citizens, are among the 
initial findings of the Soviet Interview Project (SIP), a 
major new study of everyday urban life, work, and 
politics in the USSR by a multidisciplinary team of 


university scholars (for background on SIP, see the} 


box on pp. 88-89). Some initial analyses of the re- 


sponses—in the form of 20 working papers—have } 
been presented to a group of Soviet specialists from} 
government and academe in conferences at Airlie} 


House, Virginia, in October 1985, and in Washington, 
DC, in October 1986.' These papers and the discus- 


sion that they engendered have served as the basis for | 


this overview. 

Although the emigrant population was not a cross- 
section of Soviet society as a whole, it was nonetheless 
diverse, and those interviewed were selected from a 


sample that was stratified to approximate the charac-} 


teristics of the adult European population residing in | 


large and medium-sized cities of the USSR at the end 
of the 1970's. In addition, as we shall explain below, a 
variety of quantitative tests were applied to the data to 


‘In 1987, the Cambridge University Press will publish a book containing 
the 10 papers presented at the Airlie House conference. The volume, 
tentatively titled Politics, Work, and Daily Life in the USSR. A Survey of 
Former Soviet Citizens, will also contain essays describing the sample, 
referent population, and other technical issues connected with the survey. 
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determine their statistical reliability. Therefore, al- 
though the answers SIP received should not be extrap- 
olated to all of Soviet society, they are useful in the light 
of what is known by other means about the USSR, and 
they do offer in many realms statistically reliable con- 
clusions and offer new insights into a major segment of 
Soviet society. 

Many of SIP’s initial findings will not be surprising to 
those who have studied the Soviet society for years,? 
but the SIP studies do help us to confirm the results of 
different lines of research and to discriminate among 
competing hypotheses in the field. Moreover, some of 
the findings are, in fact, without precedent in Soviet 
studies. Among other things, SIP found that: 


e Those who abandoned the Soviet Union did so for 
a variety of reasons—more often for family than for 
strictly political reasons. 

¢ Most of those who left were generally able to recall 
Satisfaction with certain aspects of their lives, though 
| they were highly dissatisfied with queues and the 
chronic shortages of meat, fresh vegetables, and qual- 
ity merchandise. 

e The Marxist ideological goal of a classless society 
notwithstanding, blue-collar workers are viewed as 
having relatively low status, while highly paid, well- 

educated professionals are held in high esteem. 

e The Soviet labor market functions much like those 
in the United States and other mixed economies: It 
rewards human capital and provides positive returns 
to experience, but tends to reward men better than 
women. 

e Women are more likely than Soviet men to report 
having been satisfied with their jobs and their lives, 
even though they believe (as do men) that men “have it 
better” in the USSR. 

¢ Contrary to the assertions of Soviet social scien- 
tists, the inequality of wages and the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth remains pronounced. Though the num- 

ber of households living in poverty has declined, it 

remains extensive, and a “feminization of poverty” 
appears to be taking place. 

e Abortions were common among the surveyed 
women—69 percent reported at least one abortion, 
and nearly 70 percent of those born between 1926 and 
1945 reported two or more abortions. 

e Efforts to avoid military service have become 
increasingly common over the past 30 years. About 20 


percent of the male respondents reported having 
(nt thee teal sel lai tal AS Eg CTR i aaa 


Joseph Berliner—a participant in the Harvard Project, a prime 
consultant on SIP, and one of our most rigorous critics—pointed out at the 
Airlie House meeting that if SIP does produce wildly surprising results, 
scholars in the field as a whole ought to be fired for incompetence. 
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attempted to gain deferment. 

e High-level professionals are often readers of 
samizdat and frequent listeners to foreign radio broad- 
casts. 

« A majority saw the KGB as competent, but not 
particularly honest. About 60 percent of all respon- 
dents thought “most or almost all” KGB leaders com- 
petent. A somewhat larger percentage said that “most 
or almost all” KGB leaders were dishonest. 

e The young are much more likely to believe that the 
Soviet Union is more powerful than the United States 
and to favor a globally activist foreign policy, such as 
giving military aid to North Vietnam. Only 16 percent 
believe the US would win if there were a war between 
the two countries, whereas 39 percent of those born 
before the First World War hold that view. 

e Low productivity in the workplace is common, but 
workers blame the lack of incentives and the failure to 
reward efficiency rather than the factors commonly 
cited by Western scholars—alcoholism, Soviet central 
planning, or bad management. 


On the Sample 


For both what is surprising and what is not, the 
reliability of our data is of critical importance. It does 
not require expertise in survey research methodology 
to realize that the SIP sample differs from a random 
sample drawn from the general population of the 
USSR, if only because the respondents opted to face 
the trauma of emigration and resettlement. More im- 
portant, the interviewees were more educated, more 
urban, and pronouncedly more Jewish than a typical 
cross-section of Soviet society. 

The three-hour face-to-face interviews were con- 
ducted with 2,793 respondents from a stratified sam- 
ple of some 3,500 emigrants from the Soviet Union. 
The sample was stratified by ethnic origin, educational 
attainment, size of city, and region of former resi- 
dence. Its members were between the ages of 21 and 
70 at the time of their arrival—between January 1, 
1979, and April 30, 1982. About 8 percent had left the 
USSR in the years 1975-78 (mostly 1978); 48 percent 
left in 1979; 26 percent left in 1980; and 19 percent left 
in 1981-82. All were asked to report on their “last 
normal period” of life in the USSR, defined as the five 
years immediately preceding the decision to emigrate 
(or the incident that triggered that decision). For the 
great majority of those surveyed, that period ended in 
1978 or 1979. 

Of those interviewed, 36 percent had completed 
higher education; 50 percent, secondary education. 
Respondents were almost all from large and medium- 
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sized Soviet cities: 72 percent had lived in cities with a 
population of 1 million or more; 8 percent in cities of 
500,000 to 1 million; and 17 percent in cities of 100,000 
to 500,000. Some 82 percent reported themselves to 
be Jewish either by religion or nationality. An addition- 
al 13 percent stated that although they were not Jew- 
ish, their parents, spouse, or spouse's parents were. 
Only 5 percent reported no Jewish connection. 

The respondents were not merely a group of like- 
minded political dissidents. The survey reveals a wide 
range of motivations for emigration. Respondents of- 
ten cited more than one reason, the most commonly 
cited being to accompany family or friends (48 per- 
cent), and to respond to “religious” or ethnic (men- 
tioned by 46 percent of the respondents), political (43 
percent), and economic (27 percent) considerations. 
Men were more likely to cite political reasons than were 
women (52 percent to 36 percent); women were more 
likely to cite family (55 percent to 39 percent). The well- 
educated were much more likely to cite political rea- 
sons than were those with less education (69 percent 


of those with advanced education, 37 percent of those 
with completed secondary education, and only 20 
percent of those with less than complete secondary 
education). Moreover, the young were much more} 
likely (54 percent) than the old (about 20 percent) to 
cite a political reason for leaving. 

When the reasons are analyzed from the perspec-} 
tive of the respondent's role in making the decision to | 
emigrate, politics (53 percent) and religion (46 per-} 
cent) were the major reasons given by those who} 
made the decision. For those who only shared in the 
decision, family (50 percent) and religion (48 percent) } 
were the two reasons most cited, with politics third (40} 
percent). Those who had no significant role in decid-} 
ing to emigrate give family (72 percent) as the major} 
reason, with religion (28 percent) and politics (24] 
percent) trailing far behind. | 

When responses are analyzed on the basis of self-]) 
designated nationality, those who consider them-} 
selves religious Jews were most likely to give religion} 
(55 percent) as the reason for emigration, followed by] 


Background on the Soviet Interview Project 


The SIP is the first large-scale US scholarly effort to seek in- 
sight into Soviet life through surveys of former Soviet citizens 
since the Harvard University Refugee Project of the 1950's. That 
pioneering effort sought to assay “the strengths and vulnerabili- 
ties of the Soviet social system” by interviewing Soviet expatri- 
ates in displaced-persons camps in Allied-occupied Europe fol- 
lowing World War II. The sample surveyed then was seemingly 
unpromising—comprising Soviet citizens who had been prison- 
ers of war or forced laborer in German or had retreated with the 
Germans, and who, at the conclusion of the war chose not to re- 
turn to their homeland. Yet the study, funded by the US Air Force 
and conducted by anthropologist Clyde Kluckhohn, sociologist 
Alex Inkeles, and social psychologist Raymond Bauer, plus a 
gifted group of graduate assistants, is generally acclaimed as a 
success. It stood the test of time, including the unanticipated re- 
lease of large quantities of new data on Soviet society by Nikita 
Khrushchev after he consolidated his power in the mid-1950’s. 
Indeed, the work of the Harvard investigators established para- 
digms for the study of Soviet society that, for the most part, inform 
research in the West to this day." 

When, in the 1970's, tens of thousands of Soviet citizens were 
allowed to leave the Soviet Union, Western specialists on Soviet 


'The principal products include Bauer, Inkeles, and Kluckhohn, 
How the Soviet System Works, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1957; Inkeles and Bauer, The Soviet Citizen, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1959; Joseph Berliner, Factory and Manager in the 
USSR, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1957; Mark Field, 
Doctor and Patient in Soviet Russia, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1957; Alex Dallin, German Rule in Russia, 1941-45, London, 
Macmillan, and New York, St. Martin's Press, 1957. 
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matters quickly recognized the potential for new studies. Anum- 
ber of small-scale projects were initiated in the US, including one 
onthe Soviet “second economy” by Gregory Grossman and Vla- 
dimir Treml that has subsequently grown in scope and size, and 
a significant study of Soviet family budgets conducted by Aron 
Vinokur and Gur Ofer among Soviet emigrants in Israel in the 
1970’s. In the US, the prospects for a major research program 
seemed dim because the Ford Foundation had reduced funding 
for Soviet area studies and, in the government, the “Kissinger ru- 
le,” named after the Secretary of State, who had established a 
personal policy against using federal funds for academic or gov- 
ernment studies of these emigrants from the USSR, presumably 
out of concern about potential adverse effects upon the emigra- 
tion itself and upon US-Israeli relations. 

After considerable lobbying by senior Soviet affairs specialists 
inside and outside the US government, the “Kissinger rule” was 
revised in early 1979, and in August of the same year, James Mil- 
lar, coauthor of the present note, agreed to coordinate efforts of a 
small group of scholars in assessing the feasibility of a major re- 
search project to tap the “living archive” of former Soviet citizens 
inthe US. This initial effort was funded by the National Council for 
Soviet and East European Research (NCSEER). 

Key issues facing the group were how to assemble a complete 
census of recent Soviet emigrants and to determine whether the 
latter would freely and candidly participate as respondents. Res- 
olution of the second issue depended upon the SIP’s ability to 
assure confidentiality and anonymity. With the help of the Nation- 
al Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago, the 
team devised the most rigorous confidentiality procedures ever 
applied in private survey research—something akin to but more 
stringent than procedures applied in surveys protecting the 
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family (53 percent) and politics (30 percent). Nonreli- 
gious Jews were less likely to cite religious and more 
likely to cite political or economic factors. For those 
with no Jewish connection (mostly Russians), the over- 
whelming motive was political (60 percent). 

Thus, far from being a homogeneous group of polliti- 
cal dissidents, each of whom was clamoring to leave 
the Soviet Union for the West, the interviewees emerge 
as a diverse group in terms of their attitudes, interests, 
and aspirations. As a result, they constitute a promis- 
ing source of information about Soviet society. 

Nonetheless, the question of bias has been a matter 
of keen concern to the scholars involved in the SIP. It 
has been addressed in a variety of ways, with results 
that have tended to increase confidence in the sur- 
vey’s findings. When there is a known sample bias, 
survey results can still serve to identify limits. For 
example, when the SIP found that nearly 30 percent of 
the respondents had read underground publications 
while in the Soviet Union, it can be concluded that a 
‘generalized figure for the entire Soviet population is 


identity of persons interviewed about criminal acitivities, where 
lack of anonymity could expose respondents to criminal 
charges. This approach reassured agences involved in assist- 
ing emigrants from the USSR and also resulted in a very success- 
ful response rate (79 percent) among the selected interviewees. 

However, there still remained the fear that the project could im- 
peril further emigration. Our analysis was that Soviet decisions to 
allow emigration were linked to larger foreign policy consider- 
ations. And subsequent events confirmed that view. Develop- 
ments in 1979-80—the failure of the United States to ratify the 
SALT Il agreement or to ease restrictions on Soviet trade, the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan and the US Olympic boycott—result- 
ed inasharp reduction in Soviet exit visas and emigration, to less 
than one thousand a year, where it still remains. 

It was not until September 1981 that the project was launched 
at full steam under the auspices of the NCSEER on contract from 
the Department of State with principal funding contributed by the 
Department of Defense and the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Headquartered at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign, SIP involved an interdisciplinary research team of 10 
scholars* that devoted an entire year to developing an interview 
instrument for the survey, in consultation with a wide range of in- 


“The Research Team includes professors Barbara A. Anderson, 
University of Michigan; Donna Bahry, New York University; John 
Garrard, University of Arizona; Paul R. Gregory, University of 
Houston; Rasma Karklins, University of Illinois at Chicago; Norman 
“Nie, University of Chicago; Brian D. Silver, Michigan State 
University; Michael Swafford, Vanderbilt University; Aaron Vinokur, 
University of Haifa; and William Zimmerman, University of Michigan. 
Elizabeth Clayton, University of Missouri-St. Louis, and Linda 
Lubrano, American University, were research associates. James R. 
Millar, University of Illinois, is project director. 
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not larger, and is almost certainly smaller. 

It is common in survey research to test for bias and 
to make appropriate adjustments when interpreting 
the data. Although the ethnic composition of the SIP 
sample is unquestionably skewed, for example, re- 
searcher Donna Bahry found that the resulting bias is 
selective, coming into play on issues relating to ethni- 
city, but not on general political questions. To test this 
phenomenon, Bahry divided the respondents into five 
categories. The first, and largest (2,137 respondents), 
were “intense identifiers . . . those who saw themselves 
as Jewish only, and who felt they belonged to no other 
nationality.” The other categories were ‘moderate 
identifiers” (262), those “who saw themselves both as 
Jewish and as belonging to one or more other national- 
ities of the USSR”; “non-identifiers” (66), “individuals 
whose parent(s) was (were) Jewish but who claimed 
another nationality” exclusively; “spouses” (183), that 
is, “non-Jewish respondents married to a Jewish 
spouse in the USSR,”; and “others” (145), consisting 
mostly of persons of Russian nationality. 


terested scholars. After extensive pre-testing of the question- 
naire in both English and Russian, the survey was fielded be- 
tween June 1982 and January 1983 by 90 trained bilingual inter- 
viewers, mostly young Americans. 

The SIP has recently launched three additional projects. One 
involves recoding available materials from the Harvard Project 
for comparative analysis with the new surveys. A second in- 
volves anew general survey interviewing anew sample of Soviet 
emigrants who have arrived in the United States more recently. 
The purpose of the second general survey is to investigate 
change over time in contemporary Soviet society and to permit 
the clarification and amplification of certain findings of the first 
survey. A third survey being fielded is devoted to an investigation 
of the Soviet military and focuses upon the “human face” of the 
Soviet military system and upon acomparison of civilian and mili- 
tary sectors of the Soviet social system. Finally, there are anum- 
ber of “special projects” being conducted with the SIP sample, 
involving more extensive interviews with persons with special- 
ized profiles such as former managers of economic enterprises, 
lawyers, and camp returnees. 

Reports on these newinitiatives and additional publications on 
the first SIP general survey will appear in the future, and the data 
and associated materials will be placed in the public domain for 
the benefit of scholars in the field. All materials will be carefully 
preserved both at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign. A data tape of the SIP general survey, including all neces- 
sary supporting documentation, is to be deposited with the Inter- 
University Consortium for Social and Political Research, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in December 1986, where it is to be made avail- 
able for analysis by other scholars. Inquiries concerning SIP 
studies generally, including requests for working papers, should 
be directed to: Soviet Interview Project, University of Illinois, 325 
Coble Hall, 801 South Wright Street, Champaign, IL 61820. 
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Bahry discovered that answers to questions related 
to ethnicity or nationality, such as whether the respon- 
dent would desire to have a relative seek a Jewish 
spouse or whether ethnic discrimination played a role 
in education or in job advancement, revealed signifi- 
cant ethnic bias. However, answers to more general 
questions, such as whether agriculture or medical 
care should be private, revealed no significant varia- 
tion by ethnic identification. All categories heavily fa- 
vored private agriculture and public medical care. 

SIP researchers Barbara Anderson and Brian Silver 
addressed other, more general, questions of survey 
bias—relating to respondent recall, the validity of re- 
sponses about other persons, potential contamination 
of interviews by the presence of other members of the 
family, and “interviewer effects” (responses calculat- 
ed to please the questioner). As they report, great 
care was taken to allow for these problems in design- 
ing the survey. 

The selection process sometimes resulted in inter- 
views of more than one member of a single household. 
This had the interesting advantage of permitting the 
use of statistical techniques to evaluate reliability of 
respective responses. The results were encouraging. 
Using 192 individuals who shared the same household 
with one or more of the given group during the last 
normal period in the USSR, Anderson and Silver found 
a high degree of agreement on such objective ques- 
tions about life in the USSR as the size of residence in 
square meters, household wealth, monthly household 
expenditures, husband’s monthly income from his 
main job, and wife’s monthly income from her main 
job—even though spouses were interviewed sepa- 
rately. Responses of spouses to subjective ques- 
tions—e.g., satisfaction with housing, jobs, medical 
care, and consumer goods—were also strikingly simi- 
lar, regardless of whether the pairs were interviewed 
separately and simultaneously, or separately at differ- 
ent times, or whether others were present during the 
interview. 

In another attempt to identify potential pitfalls in the 
SIP data, a group of scholars led by Michael Swafford 
conducted a series of sophisticated statistical tests for 
unintended influences on responses stemming from 
the survey's design or from the way it was carried out. 
Specifically, Swafford sought to see if the responses 
were influenced by: length of time respondents had 
lived in the United States; whether respondents partici- 
pated willingly or reluctantly; possible “interviewer ef- 
fects” in responses from the 85 interviews conducted 
by 11 individuals born in the Soviet Union; the sex of 
the interviewer; and the ethnicity of the respondent. 
The analysis examined a large sample of survey ques- 
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tions and found little evidence of effects in any of the 
five categories listed above, with the not surprising 
exception of a few questions related to ethnicity (as 
Bahry also found). 

In addition to testing the data for internal consisten- 
cy, SIP scholars have, whenever possible, compared 
their findings with published Soviet official data. Con- 
sider, for example, the economic data developed by 
team member Paul Gregory. The official Soviet figure — 
for per capita urban housing space for the 1978 urban 
population is 12.9 square meters. The SIP sample for 
approximately the same date gave a figure Of 13:5 
square meters. Hours worked per week is given offi- 
cially as 40.6, and for the SIP sample it is 40.0. Family 
size is respectively 3.2 and 3.4 members. Finally, the 
percent employed revealed in the SIP sample is 69.5, 
while it was 71.0 percent in 1979 according to Soviet 
figures. Where this kind of correspondence is found for 
aggregates or means, one can have considerable 
confidence in the finer breakdowns that SIP data per- 
mit, breakdowns that are not available in any form in 
Soviet official publications. Much of the SIP information 
is unique precisely because the project sought an- 
swers to questions that Soviet researchers do not ask, 
or at least ones on which results are not published. 


Control and Dissent 


The SIP researchers devoted considerable attention 
to the nature of political coercion and contro! and of 
popular attitudes toward the system in today’s Soviet 
society. They came to remarkably similar conclusions, 
albeit using different methodological approaches. 

Rasma Karklins divided the SIP respondents into 
four groups, based on their attitudes toward the re- 
gime and their participation in unsanctioned activities. 
By far the largest group (50 percent) were neither 
strongly critical of the system nor active. A smaller 
group (8 percent) were supporters of the system but 
reported taking part in some unsanctioned activities. 
The second largest group (26 percent) were critical of 
the system but not active. Only 15 percent of those 
surveyed could be classified as both critical of the 
system and active in unsanctioned activities. 

Paul R. Gregory found that the Soviet regime tends 
to concentrate its attention on activists, rewarding 
those who lead sanctioned activities, and punishing 
severely leaders of unsanctioned activites. Blue-collar 
workers who lead unsanctioned activities appear to be 
the most severely punished, losing about 35 percent of 
their pay (as compared to other workers with the same 
skills and training). Higher-level persons leading un- 
sanctioned activities are more likely to be punished in 
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Table 1: Self-Assessed Satisfaction among Soviet Emigrants 


(N = 2,793) 
Answers to the questions: How satisfied were you with: 
standard medical 
of living housing goods job care 
Very satisfied N = 310 645 139 711 518 
% = a 23.1 0) 25:5 1010 
Somewhat satisfied N = 1,343 1219 POs 488 1,054 1,142 
% = 48.1 43.4 (phe 37.7 40.9 
Somewhat dissatisfied N ‘= 694 379 634 303 570 
% = 24.8 13:6 PEM 10.8 20.4 
Very dissastisfied N = 403 533 1,477 170 450 
% = 14.4 19.1 52.9 6.1 16.1 
No response N = 43 23 55 S00 111 
% = i Mio) 0.9 2.1 20.2 4.0 


SOURCE: J. R. Millar and E. Clayton, “Quality of Life: Subjective Measures of Relative Satisfaction,” Soviet Interview Project. 


ways other than by a drastic wage reduction—e.g., by 
loss of privileges and of advancement opportunities. 
(The authorities were found to pay little attention to 
those who merely participate in unsanctioned activities 
such as attending illicit study groups or reading unau- 
thorized publications). Conversely, those leading ap- 
proved activities receive special privileges (such as 
use of a state car), better jobs, and higher pay as 
rewards for their loyalty. 

Soviet authorities appear to hope that by punishing 
unsanctioned activists they will provide citizens with 
examples of the price to be paid for dissent. But there 
are pitfalls to this approach. Several SIP studies found 
that coercive measures by Soviet authorities tend to 
bring forth more dissent. Bahry and Silver found that 
those who had been officially disciplined for their 
“activities were more likely to engage in subsequent 
acts of dissent. Karklins found that family members of 
those who had run afoul of Soviet authorities were also 
likely subsequently to be drawn into acts of dissent. All 
concluded, with Gregory, that blue-collar protests 
Such as strikes were likely to be more severely pun- 
ished than intellectual dissent, the former being per- 
ceived by the regime as being more directly threaten- 
ing to its continued rule. 

Karklins found that repression is rarely instant or 
intense. In part this may reflect deliberate Soviet poli- 
cy, but in part it also reflects new tactics of Soviet 
dissenters, who have learned to use international news 
coverage and provisions of Soviet law as temporary 
shields against official repression. It also may reflect, 
as Karklins and others have observed, the relatively 
Jonthreatening nature of the activities engaged in by 
nost of the activists in the survey. 


Therefore, although coercion remains an important 
element in the Soviet system, it is not the only method 
of social control and may not be the most potent one. 
Bahry and Silver found that many respondents—par- 
ticularly the young and well-educated—found official 
reaction to unsanctioned behavior predictable, and 
thus felt unsanctioned behavior constituted a calculat- 
ed risk they were willing to take. The researchers 
concluded that although intimidation continues to 
work, it may be working less well and not always in the 
ways Soviet leaders intend. 

Also apparently not working well is the effort of the 
regime to increase its popular support with each new 
generation of citizens. Indeed, the SIP revealed that a 
major shift in the structure of support for the Soviet 
regime has occurred since the Harvard Project of the 
1950's (see box). Whereas the earlier survey found the 
young and well-educated to be the most supportive of 
some basic elements of the Soviet system and found 
the older, less-educated emigrants more critical, the 
SIP survey yielded the exact opposite results. 

Moreover, those who were reaping the most material 
benefits from Soviet socialist society in the later 1970's 
were, in general, the least satisfied members of that 
society. Elizabeth Clayton and James Millar found that 
those who lived in the most desirable cities, who had 
the highest educational attainments, who held the 
most skilled jobs, who earned the highest incomes, 
who occupied the best housing, and who dominated 
consumption in all markets reported themselves the 
least satisfied. This is in sharp contrast with the find- 
ings of the Harvard Project, in which the same catego- 
ries were the least dissatisfied. 

In general, the level of support for traditional state 
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control and management of major sectors of the econ- 
omy declines with each increase in the level of educa- 
tional attainment. The same pattern occurs in respons- 
es to questions juxtaposing the power of the state and 
of individuals. Thus, the drive to modernize the Soviet 
economy may be carrying with it some unsettling side 
effects. An educated middle class is of increasing 
importance to economic growth and the advancement 
of science and technology in the USSR, yet to create 
such a class is to court increasing disaffection. 

These attitudinal trends do, it should be noted, oc- 
cur at the margins. Analysis by Clayton and Millar of 
responses about the quality of life found 60 percent 
“very satisfied” or “somewhat satisfied” with their stan- 
dard of living during their last normal period in the 
USSR (see Table 1). This perhaps surprising result is 
corroborated by the fact that less than 30 percent of 
respondents gave economic reasons for emigrating. 
Most expressed their greatest satisfaction with their 
jobs, and next with their housing. They were least 
satisfied with consumer goods and services. 

Adequate housing was strongly linked to overall 
satisfaction—and was a particular concern of the 
young, who often must share apartments or live in 
dormitories. Married respondents were more satisfied 
than singles. Residents of smaller cities were more 
satisfied than those in larger cities. And women, partic- 
ularly older women, were more satisfied than men, 
despite lower income and occupational status. Al- 
though they considered themselves in poorer health 
than men and hence more likely to need medical care, 
women were also more satisfied than men with the 
accessibility of medical care. 

Brian Silver found that the keys to popular support 
for Soviet regime norms are, insofar as they exist, 
education and material rewards. Increased material 
rewards do increase regime support, but they fail, in 
general, to keep pace with educational advancement. 
Thus, wide access to education has contributed both 
to the generational anomie of the young and to the 
disaffection of Soviet society’s best and brightest. 

Using questions similar to those in the Harvard 
Project of the 1950's, Silver sought to gauge the re- 
spondents’ attitudes toward certain established insti- 
tutional practices in the Soviet regime, such as state 
ownership of industry, state control of agriculture pro- 
duction and distribution, and state provision of free 
medical care. In addition, respondents were asked 
about whether workers should have the right to strike; 
about the Soviet practice of requiring residence per- 
mits to live in large cities; and about legal policies 
that favor the rights of society over the rights of 
the accused. 
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He found that the respondents tended to support § 
state control of heavy industry and free medical care. 
More than 40 percent favored state-controlled indus- 
try, while 26 percent favored converting industry to 
private control. More than 50 percent evidenced | 
strong support for state-provided medical care; less | 
than 7 percent favored completely private medicine. In } 
agriculture, however, 69 percent favored private over 
state control. | 

On issues concerning the rights of individuals and } 
the powers of the state, 43 percent strongly favored a 
right to strike, and 76 percent opposed residency 
permits. As to whether the rights of society should take 
precedence over the rights of the accused even if an 
innocent person is sometimes sent to prison, the re- 
sponse was more mixed. Twenty-five percent strongly | 
favored protecting the individual from the state, while } 
17 percent strongly favored the power of the state over | 
the individual. | 

Even those most strongly hostile to the Soviet sys- } 
tem, however, were not negative on all its aspects. J 
Thus, 48 percent of those who believed that “the US 
can learn nothing from the USSR” still favored state- | 
provided medical care, and nearly 30 percent favored 
state ownership of heavy industry. This willingness of f 
respondents to endorse strongly some key features of f 
the Soviet regime while sharply criticizing others fur- f 
ther enchances confidence in the validity of the} 
survey's findings. 

Among the relatively disaffected “best and bright- | 
est” of Soviet society, it is the young who are the most f 
disaffected. Thus, Bahry found relatively higher rates 
of criticism among the young at all educational levels, 
and the higher the level of education of a young 
person, the greater the tendency to be critical and to 
be inclined toward unconventional activities. More- 
over, the survey indicates that youths who have been 
highly active in such conventional activity as the Kom- 
somol—designed to mold “active builders of commun- 
ism’—are also often the most politically deviant. 

What seems clear is that the young, much more so} 
than those who are older, judge the regime on the} 
basis of current performance. They are looking for 
material and measurable progress now. If it does not | 
materialize, or comes slowly and haltingly, this could} 
create problems for the Soviet leadership. The older} 
generation, which experienced one or more of the} 
many traumatic events in Soviet history, is apparently} 
more philosophical about the failings of the Soviet} 
system today. After all, taken as a whole, the years} 
since Stalin have been generally peaceful and relative- | 
ly prosperous, notwithstanding the recent stagnation} 
of the Soviet economy. 
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The young may be victims of the rewriting of Soviet 
history: having never experienced Stalinism and hav- 
ing been taught only a sanitized history of the period, 
they give little weight to the realities of those days in 
their evaluations. One might infer from this situation 
that if there are neo-Stalinists today in the Soviet Union, 


| they must be among the young. It is curious and 


significant that while the young appear to agree with 
their elders that the Khrushchev years represented a 
kind of “golden age,” they voted the Brezhnev era as 


| the worst in all respects (even in comparison with the 


Stalin era). 
More evidence of a withering away of support for 


certain aspects of the Soviet system comes from the 


analysis of William Zimmerman. Only one respondent 
in ten reported having regularly attended meetings of 
such groups as the people’s militia, people’s control 
commissions, or comrades’ courts—institutions often 
seen as devices for mobilizing support for the system. 
He also found reading of samizdat and listening to 
foreign radio broadcasts to be common among the 
mid-level elite. Readership of underground publica- 
tions was highest among higher-level professionals 
(45 percent) and the political middle elite (41 percent) 
and lowest among enterprise managers (27 percent). 
For blue-collar workers it was lowest of all (14 percent). 
Only 77 percent of blue-collar workers listened to 
foreign broadcasts compared to 96 percent of the 
middle leaders. Zimmerman also found signs of an 
increase over time in the tendency to use blat or 
protektsiya (bribery or influence) to get a job, as well 
as to try to avoid military service. 


Table 2: Occupational Prestige 
Scores from Soviet Emigrants 


Occupation Score’ 
Lawyer 76.4 
Doctor 76.3 
Literary worker 70.7 
Professor 66.8 
Economist 66.0 
) Chemical engineer 65.6 
Army officer 60.4 
Teacher 56.4 
river 45.3 
Mail carrier 38.2 
lractor driver 36.6 
-ield hand 32.6 
dales clerk 29.4 
300kkeeper 22.3 


'The higher the score, the higher the perceived prestige. 


SOURCE: M. Swafford, “Perceptions of Social Status in the USSR," Soviet 
wterview Project. 


Zimmerman’s study demonstrates two major find- 
ings. First, the current young, successful generation is 
perhaps the most highly “mobilized” of any Soviet 
generation ever in the formal sense of the word. They 
belong to the correct social and political organizations, 
and they participate at high rates. Yet this same group, 
is also the most heavily involved in “unconventional” 
behavior—refusing to vote, listening to BBC and other 
foreign broadcasts, reading and distributing samizdat, 
and reading foreign fiction and nonfiction. Second, the 
survey reveals a gradual “privatization” of personal life 
since Stalin. The use of connections and influence to 
avoid military service or to obtain a choice first job, for 
example, are reported to have become more wide- 
spread over time. 


Living under “Socialism” 


It is difficult within the confines of a brief note to do 
justice to all of the careful and thought-provoking 
studies emerging from the SIP. We might just mention 
briefly some of the other salient findings with regard to 
Soviet “socialist” society. 

The first have to do with attitudes toward jobs and 
incentives. Although the respondents were generally 
satisfied with their jobs, Paul Gregory found that they 
frequently reported that productivity at the workplace 
was low and that trade unions and party organizations 
were largely ineffectual. The overwhelming explana- 
tion they gave for low productivity was inadequate or 
ineffective incentives. Many respondents admitted to 
frequent stealing of time from work to take care of 
personal matters. Without time to shop, higher income 
is meaningless. Although workers rarely blamed the 
system, management, or alcoholism for low productivi- 
ty, those in management were more likely to cite such 
factors—the same ones commonly cited in Western 
analyses of the Soviet economy. 

Michael Swafford looked at how occupation, party 
membership, education, ethnicity, income, gender, 
and location of residence serve as determinants of 
perceptions of social status in the Soviet Union. He 
found that though blue-collar workers are championed 
by Soviet ideology, they are not highly regarded. I|n- 
stead, status is conferred on the basis of attainments 
such as occupational level, party membership, and 
education. The highest status is ascribed to lawyers, 
doctors, writers, professors, engineers, and army offi- 
cers (see Table 2). Ethnicity is also a significant factor 
in perceptions of prestige among the respondents, 
while gender seems much less significant. Swafford 
concludes that Max Weber's explanation of class, or 
social stratification, as a function of wealth, power, and 
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Table 3: Per Hour Gross Wages at the Main Place of Work 
in the Public Sector and in the Private Sector, by Occupational Groups 


Ratio of private 
and public sector wages 


For private 
work (rubles) 


For work in public 


Occupational group sector (rubles) 


Faculty members and researchers Le nis a3 
Engineers : 
otic doctors and dentists 1.21 32.96 27.20 
Employees in administration 

aitpeecki 0.97 3.50 3.60 
Teachers at high school 1.15 4.94 4.30 
Employees in culture 1.60 6.95 4.30 
Several kinds of employees with 

S ial secondary level of 

APES 4 0.84 8.60 10.20 
Nonprofessional white-collar 

workers 0.77 3.26 4.20 
Blue-collar workers in the 

production sector: 

Skilled 1.23 7.93 6.45 

Semiskilled 0.98 6.19 6.32 

Unskilled 0.96 18.17 18.90 

Other’ 1.04 6.85 6.59 
Drivers 1.24 6.24 5.03 
Blue-collar workers in 

service sectors 0.85 5.54 6.52 
Mean for all occupational groups 1.08 8.14 7.50 


‘Workers who did not report their “grade” skill. 


SOURCE: A. Vinokur and G. Ofer, “Inequality of Eamings, Household Income and Wealth in the Soviet Union in the 70's,” Soviet Interview Project. 


prestige seems to offer a better explanation of actual 
status rankings in the USSR than does Karl Marx's 


distributed. The top 10 percent of households own 
more than 40 percent of the total sum of wealth and 


analysis, which saw social classes as being derived 
solely from relationships to the means of production. 

Aaron Vinokur and Gur Ofer found that income and 
wealth are divided in the Soviet Union in patterns not 
much different from those found in many Western 
states. They reached this conclusion on the basis of 
information from both the SIP survey and from a survey 
of family budgets conducted in the mid-1970’s among 
1,250 Soviet emigrant families in Israel. 

The two scholars estimates that in 1979 the 10 
percent of Soviet households with the highest average 
income per household received 33.4 percent of all 
income. The share‘for the lowest 10 percent of house- 
holds was 3 percent of the income. The highest 20 
percent received 46.4 percent; the lowest 20 percent, 
7.4 percent. Interestingly, income from the private 
sector helped offset the inequality in some cases and 
aggravated it in others (see Table 3). For 1979, more 
than 12 percent of the respondents reported income 
from both public and private sources, with the average 
hourly income from private activity about 7.5 times as 
great as earnings from public-sector employment. 

Total wealth appears to be even more unequally 


approximately 45 percent of the total financial assets 
(see Table 4). 

Thus, Soviet society appears far from egalitarian. 
The distribution of income and wealth in the USSR is 
perhaps more egalitarian than one might expect given 
the country’s level of development—thanks to the 
widespread availability of education. But it does not 


Table 4: Distribution of Total 
Wealth and Financial Assets in 
the Soviet Union, 1979 


Percent share of 


Population proportion gross wealth financial assets 


Lowest 25 percent 0.3 — 
Lowest 50 percent 8.9 59 
Highest 1 percent 7.0 11.5 
Highest 5 percent 28.7 28.6 
Highest 10 percent 42.9 43.1 
Highest 25 percent 69.5 72.8 
(Gini coefficient) (.61) (.64) 


SOURCE: A. Vinokur and G. Ofer, “Inequality of Earnings, Household 
Income and Wealth in the Soviet Union in the 70's,” Soviet Interview Project. 


stand out as exceptionally egalitarian when compared 
with other more developed ‘‘mixed” economies. 

The proportion of families at or below the poverty 
level appears to have declined—presumably thanks to 
an extension of a minimum wage to a number of new 
sectors of the economy. Poverty is, however, still wide- 
spread, affecting between 5 and 21.9 percent of the 
households, depending upon the definition. Also, as in 
the United States, poverty is “feminized’’—i.e., single 
women and mothers with children are much more 
likely to be found among the poor. 

On average, as Gregory discovered, women earn 
between 18 and 29 percent less than men, in part 
because of occupational segregation, but mainly be- 
Cause women are paid less than are men even when 
both have similar education, experience, and respon- 
sibilities. The gap between remuneration of men and of 
women in blue-collar jobs is greater than in high-level 
positions. 

Barbara A. Anderson’s examination of the life course 
of Soviet women born between 1905 and 1960 also 

yielded important findings. She discovered that the 

well-recognized high rates of female participation in 
the Soviet labor force actually understate the propor- 
tion of women who are engaged in the workforce over 
their lifetimes. Essentially all Soviet women work, their 
entry into and departure from the work force primarily 
governed by the bearing and rearing of children. The 
number of years a woman spends in the labor force is 
inversely related to the number of children she bears 
and to her husband’s income. These two variables are 
obviously crucial, therefore, to estimates of future fe- 
male labor force participation in the USSR. 

Reliance upon abortion as a means to control family 
size is exceptionally common, Anderson documents, 
noting that this phenomenon even has roots in prere- 
volutionary Russian society. Among the women sur- 
veyed, 69 percent reported having had at least one 
abortion. Nearly 70 percent of women born between 
1926 and 1945 reported two or more abortions, even 
though abortions were illegal between 1935 and 1956. 

A study by Rasma Karklins found evidence that 
Soviet policies attempting to diffuse ethnic tensions 
may not be working. She concluded that resentments 
generated by those policies—and a heightened 
‘awareness of nationality as an asset or a liability when 
it comes to social mobility—may be creating new 
‘ethnic stresses in the USSR. More conclusive results 
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may require studies of a more ethnically diverse sam- | 
ple of Soviet emigrants.* 

In yet another study, Linda Lubrano found, as did 
Swafford, that scientists are well-respected. But many 
respondents took issue with the priorities of Soviet 
science, tending to believe that too much was spent on 
the Soviet space program. By contrast, almost two- 
thirds said that too little was being spent on health and 
agriculture. They gave widespread support to scientif- 
ic inquiry and generally agreed that Soviet scientists 
were competent, but were skeptical about the ability of 
Soviet science to solve economic problems, especially 
in agriculture. 


Prelimary Conclusions 


The most significant finding to emerge from the early 
SIP research is the erosion of popular support for the 
Soviet system among important sectors of the society. 
At the same time, these indications suggest a strategy 
that the Soviet leadership might use to revive its popu- 
lar base. Because support is weakest among the best 
educated and the young, educational opportunity 
might be manipulated to restrict education levels to 
employment possibilities (in essence, what the recent 
reforms of secondary and higher education seem 
aimed at effecting). Also, greater effort would need to 
be applied to give tangible rewards to those who have 
worked hard to earn higher incomes—specifically by 
increasing the quality and quantity of goods and ser- 
vices that are available to citizens in the Soviet Union. 
What good is a high salary, after all, if there is little to 
spend it on? Finally, the young would need to be 
cultivated especially intensively, partly by linking the 
policies of the current regime to the progressive as- 
pects of the Khrushchev period. 

Otherwise, despite all the changes—and all of the 
accomplishments of the Soviets over the past 30 
years—the best and brightest are likely to remain 
discontented. For as the 70th anniversary of the Soviet 
revolution approaches, it is not the state, but rather 
unquestioning support for it among the young and 
other key members of the society, that appears to be 
withering away. 


3Karklins is involved as a consultant in such a study of German-Russian 
Soviet citizens who have taken up residence in West Germany. This study 
is expected to be available for comparative analysis with SIP data in 
the near future. 
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Recent Trends in 


Japanese-Soviet Trade 


Gordon B. Smith 


IN THE 1960’s and 1970's, Japan embarked upon a 
course of broad economic cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. Due to a combination of favorable political and 
economic factors, the volume of Japanese-Soviet 
trade rapidly increased more than 12-fold between 
1965 and 1982, rising from a level of US$408 million to 
more than US$5.5 billion.’ But there seems to have 
been a reversal in the past several years, and the 
volume of Japanese-Soviet trade has decreased by a 
substantial 21 percent in 1985.2 

In an attempt to explain this setback, Soviet analysts 
of Japanese-Soviet commercial relations have argued 
that recent fluctuations in trade are the product of 
political factors, foremost among them being embar- 
goes on exports to the USSR.° They maintain, more- 
over, that given the close proximity of the two nations 
and the complementarity between technology-rich Ja- 
pan and the resource-rich regions of Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East, trade between Japan and the USSR 
should expand once again with time. 

This essay challenges such assumptions about Jap- 
anese-Soviet trade by arguing that: (1) the rapid ex- 
pansion of trade between the USSR and Japan during 
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the 1960's and 1970’s was the result of a special. 


combination of factors that is highly unlikely to reoccur; 
(2) the high level of commercial cooperation that exist- 
ed between the two states was an exception rather 
than the rule; and (3) the underlying causes of the 
recent downturn in the volume of trade would appear 
to be more economic than political in nature and are 
rooted in the structural characteristics of Japanese- 
Soviet commercial ties. To support my contentions, | 
shall first give a brief outline of Japanese-Soviet eco- 
nomic relations since the mid-1950’s, then analyze the 
factors that brought about a flourishing of Japanese- 
Soviet trade and the causes of the current slowdown in 
Japanese-Soviet commercial relations, and conclude 
with some speculations about the future course of 
those relations. 


Historical Background 


Japanese-Soviet trade and commercial coopera- 
tion, begun in 1917, remained on a very modest level 
until the mid-1950’s. Then, in 1956, the Japan Cooper- 
ative Trade Corporation was founded to foster barter 
exchange of Soviet timber for Japanese textile goods. 
The following year, Japan granted the. Soviet Union 
most-favored-nation status and better access to Japa- 


‘Calculated on the basis of the Japan Association for Trade with the 
Soviet Union and Socialist Countries of Europe (SOTOBO) data published in 
Monthly Bulletin on Trade with the USSR and East Europe (Tokyo), 

January 1965—April 1985. 

*Ibid.; and the Soviet Ministry's of Foreign Trade statistical yearbook, 
Vneshnyaya torgoviya SSSR (Foreign Trade of the USSR) for the years 
1981-85, Moscow, Finansy i Statistika, 1982 through 1986. 

5E.g., see Yu. S. Stolyarov and Yu. A. Pevzner, Eds., SSSR-Yaponya: 
Problemy torgovno-ekonomicheskich otnosheniy (USSR-Japan: Problems of 
Trade-Economic Relations), Moscow, Mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya, 

1984. 
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nese port facilities. Despite these concessions, the 
volume of trade between the two states continued to 
be low-level, constituting less than 1 percent of total 
Japanese trade turnover. During this period, the busi- 
ness of trade was conducted mostly by small and 
medium-sized firms, as large Japanese trading corpo- 
rations, heavily dependent on US trade, avoided direct 
contacts with the Soviets by creating small dummy 
firms for handling their trade relations with the USSR. 

In 1963, coastal trade was begun between local 
Japanese and Soviet communities on the Sea of Japan 
that were interested in exchanging textiles and house- 
wares for fish and sea products. Eventually, this inter- 
coastal trade expanded to include exchanges of Japa- 
nese office equipment and construction machinery for 
Soviet timber and coal exports. 

The next sector to promote trade with the Soviet 
Union was the Japanese steel industry. Recognizing 
the need to expand its sources of coking coal, industry 
representation began, in the 1960's, to lobby for more 
extensive trade relations with the USSR. A delegation 
of Japanese steel industry officials visited Moscow in 
1965 and laid the groundwork for the Japanese-Soviet 
Economic Committee. Meanwhile, Keidanren, the 
powerful Federation of Economic Organizations, was 
also actively supporting improved economic relations. 

The Japanese-Soviet Economic Committee, estab- 
lished in 1965 to promote large-scale, long-term coop- 
2rative projects between the two states, lent its effort to 
dringing about seven joint projects in the years 1968 to 
1975. They were: 


e The Soviet Far East Forest Resources Develop- 
nent Project (1968) 
e The Wrangel Port Construction Project (1970) 


Soviet Percent 
exports change 
668.9 _ 

748.4 +11.9 
853.4 +14.0 
736.1 —13.7 
944.4 + 28.3 
950.2 4-..0.6 
816.8 —14.0 
756.6 — 7.4 
828.5 + 9.5 
840.0 + 1,4 


e The Chip and Pulp Development Project (1971) 

e The South Yakutsk Coking Coal Development Pro- 
ject (1974) 

e The Soviet Far East Forest Resources Develop- 
ment Project—Phase II (1974) 

e The Yakutsk Natural Gas Project (1974) 

e The Sakhalin Continental Shelf Oil and Gas Project 
(1975) 


Each of these joint project agreements was signed at a 
time when Japan had ample capital available for in- 
vestment and when the political climate was favorable 
for improving relations with the USSR. And it was not 
by accident that three of the seven projects centered 
on energy development, all three having been under- 
taken during 1974—75, shortly after the rise in world oil 
prices had shocked the Japanese economy. Even as 
US-Soviet détente began to falter in the late 1970's, 
Japanese-Soviet trade continued to expand—albeit at 
a slower rate. Yet the changing political climate did 
produce noticeable repercussions, most notably, the 
virtual halt to further joint projects, despite persistent 
Soviet interest in continuing them. 

In contrast to its earlier rapid expansion, Japanese 
trade with the USSR grew by only 4.8 percent in 1980. 
That year’s slowdown can be attributed to Japanese 
support for the US embargo against the Soviet Union in 
response to the 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
The growth rate in Japanese-Soviet trade then recov- 
ered in 1981, and by 1982 soared to a record level of 
3.6 billion rubles (see Table 1). 

However, between 1983 and 1985, Japanese-Soviet 
trade contracted by more than 21 percent. A main 
cause of this drop was a precipitous drop in Soviet 
imports of Japanese manufactures and high technol- 


Table 1: Soviet-Japanese Trade, 1975-84 


(millions of rubles) 


Soviet Percent Total Percent 
imports change trade change 
1.253;5 = 1,922.4 i 
TOLen + 95 2,120.5 +10.3 
1,444.4 + 5.3 2,297.8 + 8.4 
Mets CL 7/ + 9.6 2,319.8 + 1.0 
1,653:5 + 4.4 2,597.9 +12.0 
1,772.6 +, 7:2 2\(22.8 + 48 
PRP + 24.8 3,029.5 +12.3 
2,925.8 + 32.2 3,682.4 +21.6 
PrdiaeD 25.6 3,004.0 —18.4 
2,054.3 — 5.6 2,894.3 — 3.7 


JRCE: Vneshnyaya torgovilya SSSR v 1975 g. (The Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1975), and comparable volumes through 1984, Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1975-1985 
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Table 2: Top Ten Soviet Exports to Japan, 1975-84 


(percent of total) 


Rank 1975 Percent 1982 Percent 1983 Percent 1984 Percent 
1 Round timber 27.6 Round timber 25.0 Round timber yaaa Round timber 24.1 
2 Rough sawed timber 25.1 Rough sawed timber 20.9 Rough sawed timber 21.3 Rough sawed timber 20.1 
3 Coal 223 Oil and products iat Oil and products 14.9 Oil and products ieee 
4 Cotton fiber 10.6 Cotton fiber 11.6 Val 8.5 Coal 10.8 
5 Oil and products 7.6 Coal 7.7. Cotton fiber 8.4 Pulpwood 3.3 
6 Non-ferrous metals Sri Scrap metal 2.2 Constr. lumber 2.4 Cotton fiber Gre 
7 Potassium salt Ol Constr. lumber 2.2 Scrap metal 2.2 Scrap metal 3.0 
8 Constr. lumber 1.6 Chemicals 2.0 Pulpwood 2.0 Chemicals 2.1 
9 Minerals, clay ies Pulpwood 1.8 Chemicals 129 Fish 2.0 
10 Scrap metal 1.0 Whale meat las) TAS. ed Potash fertilizer 2.0 
Share of total exports 92.3 88.1 89.0 86.1 


ogy. Statistics indicate that during the period 1982-84, 
Japan slipped from second to sixth place among the 
USSR's leading trade partners in the West, behind 
Germany, Finland, Italy, France, and Britain. Although 
a slight rebound was reported in 1985, total trade 
turnover for that year was only at the 1981 level.* 
Before analyzing this and other causes of the decline 
in Japanese-Soviet trade, we first need to examine the 
structure of that trade. 


Soviet Exports 


Raw materials constitute more than 80 percent of all 
Soviet exports to Japan.° Heading the list are timber 
and forestry resources—round timber, rough-sawed 
lumber, and pulpwood—accounting for almost one- 
half of all exports to Japan; next are energy resources, 
primarily oil and coal, which amount to 25 percent of 
the total (see Table 2). Although there has been a 
slight tendency to try to diversify export items, the 
commodity composition of Soviet exports to Japan has 
remained remarkably stable over the decade. In 1984, 
the top 10 export commodities still accounted for more 
than 86 percent of all Soviet exports. However, the 
decline in the growth rate of Japan’s economy after 
1975 had a negative impact on the volume of Soviet 
exports to Japan. It has resulted in a greatly reduced 
level of demand for Soviet raw materials, particularly in 
the energy, steel, and construction sectors that once 
absorbed the vast majority of Soviet exports to Japan. 

Although Soviet analysts argue to the contrary, so- 
called Japanese-Soviet territorial proximity holds little 
in the way of hope for future long-term trade expansion 


4Japan Times (Tokyo), Mar. 5, 1986, p. 7 
°See yearly statistics in Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR 
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between the two neighbors. After all, the coal fields of 
South Yakutya are located more than 2,600 kilometers 
(km) from Nakhodka, from where coal is shipped an-| 
other 1,700 km to Yokohama.® Moreover, Irkutsk, in 
Eastern Siberia, is located closer to the Ural Mountains 
than it is to the Pacific Ocean, and the major new oil 
and gas fields being developed in Northwest Siberia 
are closer to Western Europe than to Japan by some 
3,000 km. 

Among the many difficulties facing the Soviets in 
their attempts to expand the volume of exports to 
Japan are rising development costs, growing foreign 
competition, and Japan's declining demand for Soviet 
energy resources and other raw materials. The magni- 
tude of these difficulties can be understood best by 
examining major Soviet exports to that country on a 
sector-by-sector basis. 


Forestry resources. In terms of volume, the USSR is 
the second leading supplier of timber products to 
Japan; only Canada provides more. Most of the timber 
exports consist of round and rough-sawed logs from 
the Far Eastern region of the Soviet Union, with con- 
struction-grade lumber and plywood constituting a 
relatively small portion owing to a lack of processing 
equipment. While timber exports grew rapidly during 
the 1960’s and 1970’s—as much as 12 percent per 
annum—peaking in 1977 at 8.9 million cubic meters,’ 
they have declined by more than one-third since then. 
Recently, reports of lumber shortages in Ukraine have 


For an extensive discussion of the issue of proximity and Japanese- 
Soviet trade, see Leslie Dienes, ‘Soviet-Japanese Economic Relations: Have 
They Begun To Fade?” in Soviet Geography (New York), September, 

1985, pp. 509-25. 

’See statistics for 1977 in Vneshnyaya torgoviya SSSR v 1978 g., 

pp. 241-42. 
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surfaced in the Soviet press, indicating that the oppor- 
tunity costs of lumber exports are rising.® Moreover, 
the Soviet Union is now facing growing competition 
from such countries as the United States,? Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

The future development of Soviet Far Eastern timber 
reserves depends to a considerable degree on the 
Japanese market. At present, shipping lumber west 
from any point further than Krasnoyarsk in Central 
Siberia does not pay for itself.'° Clearly, should the 
Japanese market not return to 1977 levels, there will be 
little incentive to develop the Far Eastern reserves. 

Ironically, much of the early planning for the Baikal- 
Amur Mainline (BAM) project, as well as for the con- 
struction of port facilities at Wrangel Bay, Vostochnyy, 
and Sovetskaya Gavn’, were predicated on the as- 
sumption that exports of timber and forestry resources 
to Japan would expand. Alarmed by the decline in 
timber trade that actually ensued, both sides eventual- 
ly engaged in intensive government-to-government 
discussions in 1983 and 1984 in an attempt to stabilize 
commercial relations. In August 1985, the Japan Chip 
Trading Company agreed to double its pulp pur- 
chases over a 10-year period, beginning in 1986, 
bringing the total to 11.2 million cubic meters by 
1995." In exchange, the Soviets agreed to buy Japa- 
nese processing equipment. Other projects are still 
under discussion. 


Coal. Soviet exports of coal to Japan peaked in 
1976, declined by 50 percent during 1977-81, and 
since then have recovered, reaching 85 percent of the 
1976 level of trade volume.'* The bulk of Soviet coal 
2xports to Japan comes from the south Yakutsk re- 
jion, where coal is being extracted since 1940. 

In 1974, the USSR and Japan signed an agreement 
or the joint development of coking coal reserves in 
south Yakutsk. In accordance with the terms of the 
igreement, the Japan Export-Import Bank extended 
JS$450 million in credits (in installments) to the USSR 
return for which the Soviets were obligated to deliver 
1 total of 104.4 million tons of coal to six Japanese 
‘teel firms over a 20-year period. '® Accordingly, the 


. SS enenseeeseeennenesenn 


®Cited in Peter Blandon, Soviet Forest Industries, Boulder, CO, 
Yestview Press, 1983, pp. 252-54. 
In 1985 the US administration decided that forestry resources would be 
1e of the four sectors in which they would urge the Japanese to expand their 
‘ports in order to redress the growing trade imbalance. The other three 
re: telecommunications equipment, electronics, pharmaceuticals and 
€dical equipment. 

"Blandon, op. cit., pp. 252-54. 

"Japan Times, Mar. 14, 1986, p. 9. 

"See statistics for the last twenty years in Vneshnyaya torgoviya SSSR. 

'8On the basis of consultations with Kato Yukihiro, general manager, 


Nakhodka terminal was expanded to handle up to 6.2 
million tons of coal per year. 

The development of the south Yakutsk reserves was 
hampered, however, by the discovery in 1983 of a 350- 
meter layer of rock covering the coal deposits. The 
Soviets had to import Japanese hydraulic equipment 
in order to drill through this rock layer. But because of 
extremely cold temperatures, the equipment frequent- 
ly broke down, and according to estimates was Oper- 
ating a mere 60 percent of the time.'* Due to these 
difficulties, the first deliveries of coal from south Ya- 
kutsk began reaching Japan only in 1983—four years 
behind target. 

By that time, however, Japanese demand for coal 
had diminished substantially. Rapidly rising energy 
costs had forced almost one-half of all Japanese alu- 
minum firms to close by the late 1970's.'> Similarly, 
investments in the steel industry had declined through- 
out the decade as Japan sought to develop its less 
material-intensive automobile, electronic, and ceram- 
ics industries. '® In addition, massive efforts had been 
undertaken to conserve energy in Japan. In 1980, 
7.7 percent of all Japanese expenditures on plants 
and equipment were earmarked for energy-saving 
investment, and another 1.7 percent was directed 
toward fuel conversion. '” 

The rapid development of nuclear energy, which 
now accounts for 22.9 percent of all electricity gener- 
ated,'® has also contributed to the decreasing de- 
mand for Soviet coal. Finally, Japanese purchases of 
Soviet coal have been affected by foreign competition, 
in particular from the United States and Australia, 
which are currently attempting to expand their coal 
exports in order to lessen the severe imbalances in 
their trade with Japan. 


Oil. Japanese purchases of Soviet oil have steadily 
increased since 1977 and today exceed 137 million 
rubles per year.'? Nevertheless, the value of oil ex- 
ports to Japan has fallen short of earlier projections 
due to the decline in oil prices over the past four years. 
The Japanese are now able to purchase oil at competi- 
tive prices on the spot market or through short-term 
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External Relations Department, South Yakutsk Coal Development Co., 
Ltd., in Tokyo, Mar. 6, 1986. 

"Reported in Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), 
Mar. 17, 1983. 

'SM. M. Kostecki, Soviet Impact on Commodity Markets, London, 
Macmillan, 1984, p. 119. 

'’Japan 1984: An International Comparison, Tokyo, Keizai Koho Center, 
1984, p. 21. 

"Cited in Dienes, loc. cit., p. 512. 

"®Japan Times, Oct. 27, 1984, p. 2. 

"See statistics in Vneshnyaya torgoviya SSSR v 1985 g., p. 238. 
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Table 3: Top Ten Soviet Imports from Japan, 1975-84 


(percent of total) 


Rank 1975 Percent 1982 Percent 1983 Percent 1984 Pecent 
1 Machines, equip. 27.9 Machines, equip. 30.1 Machines, equip. 28.3 Machines, equip. 27.0 
2 Rolled steel 13.2 Pipe 2A OaeIpe 20.1 Pipe 21.5 
3 Pipe 1331 Road const. equip. 11.7 Rolled steel 7.5 Rolled steel 7.6 
4 Chemicals pif Rolled steel 6.1 Road const. equip. 7.4 Road const. equip. 46 
5 Silk, fabrics 3.5 Chemicals 3.2 Chemicals 4.2 Chemicals 4.6 
6 Cocks, valves ic We Drilling equip. 2.7 Chemical equip. 3.2 Chemical equip. 3.1 
7 Consum. ind. equip. 2.8 Indust. armatures 2.2 ~~ Drilling equip. 3.1 Silk, fabrics 2.6 
8 Bulldozers 2.4 Chemical equip. 2.2. — Silk, fabric EN, Drilling equip. 2.6 
9 Insulating mater. 2.1 Silk, fabric 1.8 Insulating mat. ae Insulating mat. aS 
10 Tin plate eal Plastics 1.4 Plastics 1.9 Metal presses 2.0 
Total share of all trade 74.0 85.4 80.5 77.9 


contracts and do not need to negotiate the long-term 
contracts preferred by the Soviets. 

The centerpiece of Japanese-Soviet energy cooper- 
ation is the joint venture in offshore drilling near Sakha- 
lin, begun in 1977. Thus far, that project has tapped a 
few small gas wells, but no major oil fields. 


Other commodities. With one-quarter of its asbestos 
purchases coming from the Soviet Union, Japan has 
become the leading importer of Soviet asbestos (out- 
side of Eastern Europe). The growing volume of Japa- 
nese purchases from the USSR has seriously eroded 
Canada's share of asbestos supplies to Japan.°° 

Soviet exports of cotton to Japan rose from 7 per- 
cent of total imports in 1965-69 to 16 percent in 1976. 
Nevertheless, the United States, with a 36 percent 
share of Japan’s cotton import market, remains that 
country’s main supplier. 2! 

Despite a wealth of mineral resources, the Soviet 
Union has had little impact on Japan’s metallic ores 
market. While Japanese steel production depends on 
manganese ore imports, its requirements are met pri- 
marily by non-Soviet sources. Similarly, Japanese in- 
dustries obtain most of the necessary palladium, plati- 
num, gold, silver, rhodium, vanadium, and other rare 
metals from South Africa, Canada, and Asian neigh- 
bors, rather than from the USSR. However, with the 
recent destabilization of South African rare metal min- 
ing industries, the Japanese have shown interest in 
expanding their purchases from the USSR.22 


Soviet Imports 
Over the past decade, Soviet imports from Japan 


have demonstrated remarkable consistency. Japa- 
nese machinery and equipment continue to be top 


import items, constituting on average roughly 28 per- 
cent of all imports from Japan. They are followed by 
steel pipe, rolled steel, and road-construction equip- 
ment?? (see Table 3). These imports have been closely 
tied to large-scale development projects in Siberia and 
the Far East, such as BAM, gas and oil pipeline con- 
struction, and the seven joint development projects 
already mentioned. Thus, for example, as part of a joint 
development venture, the Soviet Union has obtained 
heavy timber-harvesting equipment from the Japa- 
nese firm Komatsu in exchange for deliveries of timber 
and forestry resources. 

However, the USSR’s I2th Five-Year Plan (1986-90) 
does not call for any new large-scale development 
projects in Siberia and the Soviet Far East, and some 
of the old projects have neared completion. For exam- 
ple, pipeline construction was slated to be largely 
completed by 1985. Consequently, it now appears 
doubtful that there will be further demand for Japanese 
pipe and earthmoving equipment in the near future. 
Indeed, Soviet purchases of large-diameter pipe 
peaked in 1982 and now stand at only one-half that 
level.*4 The fact that Mannesmann AG, the giant West 
German steel manufacturer and supplier of large-di- 
ameter pipe to the USSR, has already retooled its 
production facilities and is no longer counting on the 
Soviet market is also a noteworthy indication of this 
downward trend. 

Yet, a significant portion of Japanese machinery 


°Kostecki, op. cit., p. 180. 

2"bid., p. 228. 

2On the basis of consultations with officials at Keidanren and SOTOBO, 
in Tokyo, June 30, 1985, and Mar. 4, 1986. 


= bee statistics for the last ten years in Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR. 
Ibid. 
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sales to the USSR, in particular, such industrial pro- 
cess equipment as numerically-controlled machine 
tools and lathes, fall outside joint project requirements. 
Moreover, the fact that the average price of Japanese 
machine tools sold to the USSR was considerably 
| higher than of those sold elsewhere indicates that the 
| Soviets were buying larger, more sophisticated equip- 
ment. The contrast in price is most pronounced with 
regard to numerically-controlled lathes, which cost the 
Soviet approximately 10 times the unit price paid by 
most of the other purchasers.7° 

But recent events indicate that Japan may have a 
chance to increase its exports of machine tools and 
industrial equipment to the Soviet Union, thereby 
compensating, at least in part, for the decreased sales 
of pipe and earthmoving equipment. The |2th Soviet 
Five-Year Plan has placed heavy emphasis on re- 
equipping existing Soviet factories, modernizing tech- 
nological processes, and automating production. 
Since Japan is perhaps the world’s leader in industrial 
application of machine tools, it is well-positioned to 
take advantage of this new trend in Soviet economic 
priorities. Many Japanese firms are already negotiat- 
ing contracts for reequipping Soviet factories. For ex- 
ample, in 1985, Unitika Ltd. of Osaka finalized a con- 
tract for modernizing the Ivanovo textile factory.°° 
Such contracts, however, involve smaller amounts of 
money than they did previously and entail more spe- 
Cialized equipment, the installation and assimilation of 
which create numerous difficulties. 


Structural Defects 


Numerous factors account for the recent reduction 
in Japanese-Soviet trade. On the Soviet export side of 
the equation there are at least five. First, there has 
been an absence of any new joint projects and long- 
term trade agreements since 1975. This has restricted 
commercial contacts, especially since the largest por- 
tion of Japanese-Soviet trade has been conducted 
under the umbrella of large government-to-govern- 
ment joint projects and funded with state-supported 
credits. And while it is true that in July 1985 Japan and 
‘the Soviet Union renewed their trade pact for another 
five years®’ covering goods as well as services and 
know-how, the pact falls short of Soviet expectations. 
The USSR had hoped for a comprehensive agreement 
a La a es ee 

The average Soviet purchase price for numerically-controlled lathes 
was 158 million yen in 1983 as compared to 15.2 million yen per unit paid by 
American firms. Figures drawn from Metal-working, Engineering, and 
Marketing (Nagoya), September 1984, pp. 34-39. 


?€ Japan Times, Nov. 2, 1985, p. 6. 
27\bid., July 26, 1985, p. 10. 
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incorporating new joint projects, financing terms, and 
purchasing and buy-back arrangements. But given 
the tremendous dynamism of international markets in 
the past few years, Japan is reluctant to lock itself into 
such long-range commitments. Consequently, the 
1985 trade pact merely includes a pledge that both 
countries will strive to expand trade in mutually benefi- 
cial areas. 

Second has been a declining demand in Japan for 
basic raw materials, especially energy resources. 
Since the oil price shocks of the mid-1970’s, the Japa- 
nese economy has been largely restructured. Energy- 
intensive basic industries have either been scrapped 
or made much more energy-efficient. Today, the thrust 
in Japanese industry is toward high technology and 
services, industries that are much less resource-de- 
pendent. Moreover, a slump in construction since 
1979 depressed Japanese demand for lumber. 

A third factor has been falling oil and gas prices, 
which have allowed Japan to purchase energy re- 
sources on the spot market or through short-term 
contracts. Although the volume of Soviet oil exported 
to Japan has increased steadily since 1977, the de- 
clining price of oil has resulted in fewer export earn- 
ings for the Soviets, thus limiting their ability to pur- 
chase Japanese machinery and equipment. 

Slow development has been another contributing 
factor. Work on BAM and the south Yakutsk coal fields 
has fallen several years behind schedule, as have 
efforts to develop copper reserves in the Udokan 
region. As noted earlier, initial discussions of these 
projects came at a time when Japan was still trying to 
diversify its sources of raw materials and when the 
political and economic climate was very favorable for 
expanding commerical ties. But with the shift in the 
structure of Japanese industrial production since then, 
different resources are needed today. 

Finally, there has been pressure from Japan's major 
trading partners—the United States, Canada, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand—that it buy more raw materials 
and forestry resources from them. For example, not 
only has the Reagan administration promoted sales of 
US timber and forestry resources during discussions 
with Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone, but 
the US Congress has also recently lifted a restriction 
on the sale of North Slope Alaskan oil to Japan in a 
further effort to reduce the trade imbalance between 
the two countries. Faced with an estimated US$48 
billion trade surplus with the United States in 1985 and 
an unsympathetic and often angry US Congress, Ja- 
pan has apparently cut back on its imports from the 
USSR in favor of imports from its major trading partners 
in North America and Australia. 
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On the Soviet import side of the equation there are 
also a number of factors which have contributed to the 
recent downturn in trade, mainly by depressing Soviet 
ability to import machinery and equipment from Japan. 
For instance, since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
the Japanese have both canceled credits and been 
unwilling to provide credits to the Soviet Union at 
preferential interest rates. Thus, in February 1980, 
Japan, pressured by the US Government, canceled 
US$1.4 billion in credits to the Soviet Union. And in 
1985, Japanese Export-Import Bank interest rates of- 
fered to the USSR ranged from 8 to 8.5 percent as 
compared to 6 percent given to preferred clients.*° 

Given the difficulty of obtaining cheap credits, the 
Soviets have turned to demanding export financing by 
trading houses and private companies, as well as 
increased countertrade measures. Currently, Soviet 
commercial negotiators have been demanding corpo- 
rate financing for approximately 7 percent of all pur- 
chases, while countertrade (buy-back) demands are 
made for 50 to 100 percent of sales to the USSR.*? 
Furthermore, the Soviets want counterpurchases to 
come in the form of manufactured goods rather than 
raw materials. These demands have, for the most part, 
been unacceptable to Japanese firms, since Soviet 
products are simply not marketable in Japan’s sophis- 
ticated consumer market. And reselling such manu- 
factured goods to third-party countries is cumbersome 
for Japan and has the potential for eroding Japanese 
markets in those same countries. 

The fact that Japan has a growing trade surplus with 
the USSR also severely restricts the Soviet ability to 
purchase Japanese machinery and equipment. Be- 
cause the ruble is not exchanged on the international 
monetary market, the USSR is forced to cover virtually 
100 percent of its imports with other exports or credits. 
This trade imbalance grew particularly rapidly during 
1980-82 when the Soviet Union was importing huge 
quantities of large-diameter pipe for the Siberian gas 
pipelines and heavy earthmoving equipment for the 
BAM project. But since 1982, it has fallen to $1.3 billion 
rubles, approximately 40 percent below the 1982 lev- 
el.2° While the diminishing trade imbalance is the 
result of a reduction in Soviet purchases of pipe, it also 
reflects the change in Moscow's technology import 
priorities, namely, its turn toward the Western Europe- 
an rather than Japanese market as its primary source 
of machinery and equipment. Soviet foreign trade offi- 
Cials have been encouraged to purchase technology 
and equipment from West Germany, Finland, Italy, and 
France by the fact that the USSR now has a trade 
surplus with those countries thanks to their purchases 
of Soviet gas.°" 
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In the past decade, the Japanese have been ag-} 
gressively pursuing commercial relations with China} 
as an alternative to the Soviet market and as another} 
source of raw materials. In 1985, Sino-Japanese trade} 
totaled $12 billion—approximately three times the level] 
of Japanese-Soviet trade.°* Furthermore, Japan has} 
granted more than 10 times the amount of credits to 
China than it extended to the USSR.°S The preferential } 
treatment accorded the Chinese has sparked some 
resentment among Soviet trade officials. 

Finally, economic sanctions and stiffer Consultative 
Group-Coordinating Committee (CoCom) controls} 
have restricted the volume of Soviet technology im-} 
ports from Japan and other Western nations. More} 
than any other member of the CoCom, Japan has} 
exhibited support for the US embargo on exports to the } 
USSR following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. | 
Although Japanese-Soviet trade recovered in 1981, 
Japan began to lose contracts to its competitors— 
France, Britain, West Germany, and Italy who did not 
observe that embargo.** Today, the official Japanese 
trade policy vis-a-vis the USSR remains cautious and 
conservative, reflecting both the inherent caution of 
the Nakasone government with respect to the USSR 
and a reluctance to deviate too radically from the trade 
posture of the United States. 


Future Prospects 


Contrary to Soviet expectations, the future of Japa- 
nese-Soviet trade remains less than rosy. Still, while it 


8Hiroshi Oda, “Problems of Japanese-Soviet Economic Relations,” in 
Review of Socialist Law (Leiden), Vol. 11, 1985, p. 114. 

°On the basis of consultations in Tokyo on March 3-4, 1986, with 
officials of Kanematsu-Gosho, Ltd.; Nissho Iwai, Corp.; and SOTOBO. 
Countertrade demands vary widely depending on the degree of 
competition with West European companies. Where there is strong 
competition for a contract, the Soviets press for more countertrade or 
company financing. When a piece of equipment is badly needed by the 
Soviets and there is little competition, Soviet officials do not demand 
countertrade. 

°°Compare the statistics in Vneshnyaya torgoviya SSSR for the years 
1982 and 1985. 

*"In 1983, the USSR’s trade surpluses amounted to US$2 billion with 
Italy, US$932 million with France, US$742 million with Britain, and US$703 
million with West Germany. Cited in Katsuhiro Miyamoto, “Soviet- 
Japanese Trade Relations,” paper presented to the Third World Congress on 
Soviet and East European Studies, Washington, DC, Oct. 30-Nov.4, 1985. 

%Cited in Dienes, loc. cit., p. 514. 

*°Moscow News (Moscow), No. 41, 1984, p. 6. 

“The CoCom member nations did not fee! obliged to support the US 
embargo following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan because the embargo 
was imposed for reasons of foreign policy rather than national security. In 
fact, as US trade with the USSR fell by more than 60 percent, French and 
German trade with the Soviets increased by 23 and 20 percent 
respectively. See, John M. Geddes, “European Trade with the Soviets Rose 
Last Year” in The Wall Street Journal (New York), Mar. 5, 1981, p. 1. 
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is increasingly apparent that the optimism of the 
1970's about the prospects for rapidly expanding bi- 
lateral trade and commercial cooperation was not fully 
justified, there may be room for incremental shifts and 
increases in selected sectors of Japanese-Soviet 
trade in the years ahead. For example, in 1985, Japa- 
nese manufacturers received Soviet inquiries for more 
than US$225 million in automobile production equip- 
ment.°° Officials of Nissho Iwai reported in early 1986 
that Soviet inquiries for steel-rolling machinery were 
fewer than in the past, but that Soviet trade officials 
had expressed interest in equipment for consumer 


| goods industries.°° The Soviets have also proposed 


several joint ventures for the manufacture of agricultur- 
al equipment, as well as television sets and other 
consumer items.°’ 

If the four new Japanese-Soviet chemical projects 
currently under discussion are formalized,°° Japanese 
sales of chemical equipment are also likely to grow in 
the future. One of the projects, estimated to total 
US$1.8 billion, calls for the Japanese to sell production 
technology for the manufacture of polyester fiber. The 
other three projects are for undisclosed products. 
Former Minister of International Trade and Industry, 
Keijiro Murata, is quoted as having said in October 
1985 that the Japanese government would be willing 
to provide low-interest loans for these four projects.°? 

There is also potential for expansion by Japanese 
firms into the Soviet computer market. In 1985, CoCom 
lifted controls on 8-bit computers, opening up the 
Soviet market for a potentially large number of industri- 
al process and office computer systems. Taking ad- 
vantage of this development, Star Micronics signed a 
contract in July 1985 for the sale of 104,000 computers 
and printers to be used in Soviet schools. The contract 
was reported to be for 300 million yen.*° 

There is also a trend toward more Soviet purchases 
of other types of high-technology equipment. For ex- 


-ample, in October 1985, Kawasaki Heavy Industries, 


Ltd., concluded a 200-million-yen deal for the sale of 
12 vibrating machines used in the production of indus- 
trial ceramics.*' 

Nevertheless, all of these deals, with the possible 
exception of the chemical projects, involve much 
smaller investments than did the joint projects and the 
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sales of turnkey plants that dominated Japanese-Sovi- 
et commercial relations in the 1970’s. The projects 
most likely to entail large sums of money and to require 
financing by the Japan Export-Import Bank, as well as 
comprise countertrade and buy-back arrangements, 
are those involving the development of copper re- 
serves in Udokan, asbestos at Molodezhnyy, and the 
construction of several steel mills in the Far Eastern 
district. Japanese businessmen continue to be inter- 
ested in these projects, but they are apparently mov- 
ing with caution. 

One of several reasons for the caution has been the 
emergence of differences in mid-1986 over the Sakha- 
lin Liquified Natural Gas (LNG) Project.4® Under the 
terms of the project, Japan was scheduled to import 3 
million tons of LNG per year for 20 years, beginning in 
the early 1990's. Soviet delays in completing feasibility 
studies and the sharp drop in oil prices on the spot 
market, however, prompted the consortium of Japa- 
nese electric power companies to arrange the neces- 
sary imports of LNG through the latter half of the 1990's 
from other sources. Negotiations to resolve the differ- 
ences have been adversely affected by the rapid 
appreciation of the yen in late 1985 and early 1986. 

Improved Japanese-Soviet commercial relations 
were also hampered in 1985 and early 1986 by Soviet 
intransigence on a fishing accord. In contrast to previ- 
ous years, when Japanese fishermen were permitted 
to fish within Soviet territorial waters even in the ab- 
sence of an agreement, the Soviets withdrew their 
permission in 1985-86. This resulted in economic 
hardship for fishermen on Hokkaido and the northern 
portion of Honshu and strained political relations at a 
time when Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze was visiting Tokyo as part of a Soviet attempt to 
rebuild relations with Japan. The impasse over fishing 
privileges has combined with the hardening of the 
Soviet stance on the disputed Northern Territories*? to 
create a significant obstacle to future trade expansion. 

While many Japanese businessmen feel that trade 
with the USSR “should be increased” above the cur- 
rent level of 2 percent of total Japanese trade,** they 
nevertheless note that economic factors, together 


“2Ibid., Nov. 22, 1985, p. 7. 

438The Northern Territories consisting of four islands off the coast of 
Hokkaido were occupied by the Soviet Union at the end of World War II and 
since then have been a source of constant friction between Japan and the 
USSR and a stumbling block to improved relations. 

“It should be noted here that, although the increase in total trade 
turnover between Japan and the USSR from 1 percent of the total Japanese 
trade in the mid-1960's to 2 percent in the mid-1980's seems insubstantial, 
the doubling of the volume of trade actually represents a sizeable increase in 
absolute numbers. One must remember that the Japanese economy 
expanded rapidly during this period. 
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with what they see as Soviet inflexiblity and high- 
handedness, make it unlikely that Japanese-Soviet 
trade will expand significantly during the next de- 
cade.*® Several officials have observed that the Chi- 
nese are far more cooperative, flexible, and business- 
like in their dealings with Japanese firms.*° 
Perhaps even more telling, the Gorbachev regime 
has not significantly moderated its economic policies 
toward Japan; rather it appears to have continued on 
the same course set by its predecessors. Indeed, 
Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev's empha- 


sis on reequipping industries west of the Urals, his 
opposition to new large-scale development projects in 
Siberia and the Far East, and his unwillingness to 
compromise on such issues as the Northern Territories 
and fishing rights, do not bode well for the future of 
Japanese-Soviet trade. 
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LL Mikhail Gorbachev, the new 
neral secretary of the Communist 
rty of the Soviet Union, introduce 
rely a new style of exercising 
wer, show a “nice smile” that con- 


ceals a “bite of steel,” as Andrey 
Gromyko commented when Gorba- 
chev was being elected to succeed 
Konstantin Chernenko? Is the new 
man on the gigantic but rusty battle- 
ship USSR merely thinking of apply- 
ing a new coat of paint or does he 
also want to undertake repairs? Is he 
perhaps going to steer the ship in an 
entirely new direction? Or does he 
plan and indeed find himself forced 
to tackle all these things at once? 
Will Gorbachev take his cue from the 
programmatic statement of his men- 
tor Yuriy Andropov who, on becom- 
ing the new general secretary in late 
1982, openly admitted that he did 
not yet have the recipe for the requi- 
site changes, and that experiments 
would need to be undertaken? 
What is Gorbachev's view of the 
Soviet past, in particular of Stalin's 
legacy? According to reliable 
sources, Gorbachev personally op- 
posed changing the name of Volgo- 
grad back to Stalingrad; other 
sources, no less trustworthy, tell of 
Gorbachev's involvement in the 
anti-Semitic campaigns of the late 
Stalin era when he was a young 
Komsomol secretary at the law 
school of Moscow State University. 
What forces of spontaneity must 
Gorbachev release, and how much 
freedom must he give them, in order 
to effect the precise degree of 
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change necessary to eliminate defi- 
ciencies in the economy, in politics, 
in society, and in culture without de- 
stabilizing the ruling system as 
such? Is the General Secretary's 
power base strong enough to en- 
able him to undertake radical re- 
forms? Is a new relationship possi- 
ble between East and West? What 
weight in the relationship does Gor- 
bachev assign to the United States, 
Western Europe, China, or Japan? 
Are substantive arms control agree- 
ments attainable under existing in- 
ternational conditions? What voice 
will the Soviet military have in arms 
control negotiations and in the reso- 
lution of the Afghanistan war? In ear- 
ly 1984, toward the end of the Andro- 
pov reign, Western journalists in 
Moscow were talking seriously 
about an imminent military dictator- 
ship; does this threat still exist? 
These are only some of the ques- 
tions that were being asked as Gor- 
bachev was elected general secre- 
tary on March 11, 1985. 


Albrecht E. Martiny was the repre- 
sentative of Deutsche Bank in Mos- 
cow, 1983-86. He holds a Ph.D. in 
East European history, has taught at 
Ruhr University in Bochum, and has 
written several studies on Russian 
history. 


Book Reviews 


Leadership changes in the Krem- 
linhave always fascinated the West- 
ern public. The thirst for Kremlin bi- 
ographies arises not only from the 
Soviet Union’s status as a Super- 
power but also from the widespread 
perception that Soviet leaders are 
particularly powerful autocrats. The 
Western public assumes that famil- 
iarity with the life history of the 
“Kremlin rulers” will provide a key to 
understanding Soviet policy. It is 
therefore not surprising that writers 
race to publish first the best-in- 
formed biography of the new gener- 
al secretary. Four biographies of 
Gorbachev are already out, three of 
which are quite comprehensive. 

But there is more than idle curios- 
ity to the interest in the top man in the 
Kremlin. As a matter of fact, a 
change of politica! direction has 
usually followed a_ leadership 
change in the USSR. Stalin’s rise af- 
ter the death of Lenin had far-reach- 
ing consequences. It led to the “pro- 
vincialization” and dogmatization of 
the Bolshevik revolution, and to the 
physical annihilation of the old Bol- 
sheviks. Similarly, the transition from 
Stalin (via Georgiy Malenkov) to Ni- 
kita Khrushchev marked a signifi- 
cant change of direction leading toa 
facing up to the “cult of personality 
and its consequences” in the eco- 
nomic, political, and historical-mor- 


al spheres. 
The transition from Khrushchev to 
Brezhnev brought much less 


change. With continuity inscribed 
on its banner, the Brezhnev era end- 
ed up in the stagnation of what once 
again became a very personal style 
of rule. Despite substantial suc- 
cesses in foreign and armaments 
policy during the 1970's, the nearly 
20-year-long Brezhnev period left 
unresolved, and indeed com- 
pounded, so many problems—par- 
ticularly in domestic policy and the 
economy—that expectations mount- 
ed both in the Soviet Union and 
abroad for a “change in direction” 


when Andropov took over. Econom- 
ic reform, educational reform, a dif- 
ferent social policy, and anew lead- 
ership style, along with changes in 
media policy, were the underlying 
serious issues inthe campaigns that 
first came to public attention under 
the slogans of “restoring discipline” 
and “combatting alcoholism.” 

But as Andropov’s chronic. ill- 
nesses became debilitating in 1983, 
it became clear that he was only a 
transitional leader. It was also obvi- 
ous that, simply by virtue of age, 
Konstantin Chernenko or Viktor Gri- 
shin could only serve as transitional 
general secretaries; the leading role 
had to fall sooner rather than later to 
one of the younger Politburo mem- 
bers, either Grigoriy Romanov or 
Gorbachev. Thus biographers had 
time to muster their data since 1983 
at the latest. 

The strong Western interest in 
Kremlin biographies is in inverse 
proportion to the sparseness of 
sources. The traditional concept of 
“collective” leadership and the 
closed nature of the nomenklatura 
(ruling elite) are obstacles to the 
publication of personal data on indi- 
vidual political leaders. This situa- 
tion is not as applicable to Gorba- 
chev, because his political career 
had taken him abroad relatively ear- 
ly and often. He visited Belgium in 
1972 as amere member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CPSU, the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 
1975, France in 1976, and later also 
Czechoslovakia (1979), Canada 
and Portugal (1983), and Great Brit- 
ain in December 1984. Gorbachev's 
open manner vis-a-vis the media 
has provided important insights to 
biographers. Probably no less im- 
portant is the opening up of Soviet 
society that has taken place since 
Stalin's death. The greatly in- 
creased Soviet external contacts 
have broadened the base for bio- 
graphical research. In addition, So- 
viet information policy changed un- 
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der Andropov: it now endeavors to 
exercise an active influence on the} 
“image” of Soviet leaders, especial-} 
ly on their image abroad. 


WHAT portrait of Gorbachev does} 
the official biography paint? It tell 
us that “Mikhail Gorbachev's natural] 
gifts and inquiring mind, his self-dis- 
cipline and energy, and his love off 
the land stood out even in child | 
hood... .In many respects his life} 
is typical of an entire generation off 
Soviet communists who make up the} 
nucleus of the party.” We know fro 
Soviet sources that Gorbachev was} 
born in 1931 in Stavropol’ territory,} 
a traditionally important grain-grow- 
ing area. His forefathers were peas- 
ants: his grandfather was the 
founder and head of a kolkhoz; his 
father was a party member and a 
soldier in the Great Patriotic War 
(World War Il). At the age of 18, Gor 
bachev was given the much; 
sought-after Order of the Red Ban- 
ner of Labor. He attained a silve 
medal in secondary school, re4 
ceived a degree in jurisprudence 
from Moscow State University, and 
later studied agronomy. Since earl 
youth, Gorbachev was interested | 
social and political issues, the offi 
cial biography tells us. Conceptua 
originality, eagerness to learn, and 
openness predestined him for a po 
litical career. At age 21 (1952), he 
joined the CPSU; in Moscow and 
Stavropol’ he initially held positions 
in the Communist Youth League 
(Komsomol). At age 30, he was 
elected a delegate to the 1961 
CPSU Congress. In 1970, Gorba 
chev became first secretary of the 
Stavropol’ territory party committee 
in1971, he became amember of the 
CPSU Central Committee; in 1978 
he was appointed a secretary of the 
Central Committee Secretariat, anc 
in 1980 he became a member of the 
Politburo. 

Gorbachev's political career gave 
him experience in solving comple 
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production problems; he always 
gave special consideration to the 
social aspects of production prob- 
lems. His interests are broad: in 
addition to literature and theater, 
they also include law and art. He 
travels a great deal—inside the 
country, but also abroad. He is a 
party leader in the Leninist mold: 
collective leadership, analytical 
strength, closeness to the people, 
consistency in pursuing a set polliti- 
cal course, historical awareness, 
—@tc., etc., characterize Gorbachev. 

His report to the April 1985 Central 

Committee plenum marked the initi- 

ation of a period of qualitative 

change in Soviet society. His wife, 

Raisa, has a philosophy degree 
‘from Moscow State University, 
where sheis still active ina research 
_ capacity; their daughter and son-in- 
_ law are physicians. 

This is a brief sketch of the official 
picture that was appended to a col- 
lection of Gorbachev's speeches 
» published in the United States under 
the title A Time for Peace. For the 
Western general reader, this is not a 
‘particularly three-dimensional pic- 
ture. But it is a biography that —if 
we leave out the information about 
Gorbachev's wife and daughter— 
largely corresponds to the picture 
‘that is being publicly disseminated 
‘in the Soviet Union. 

What the official biography lacks 
above all is information on the for- 
‘mative experiences of Gorbachev's 
childhood and youth, any explana- 
tion of his rapid rise in the party hier- 
archy, particulars on his activities 
and supporters and his position on 
he “mountain-climbing team” (the 
Jatron-protégé ties), as well as the 
substance of the “qualitative chan- 
je” that he wants to achieve domes- 
ically and in foreign relations. But 
ve also find no information on his at- 
itude toward the fundamental de- 
‘elopments in recent Soviet history; 
{would be especially interesting to 
‘now about his views on Stalinism 


and ‘the cult of personality,” and not 
only for the sake of the foreign audi- 
ence. What information on these 
points do Gorbachev's biographers 
in the West offer? 


SHORTLY after Gorbachev's elec- 
tion to the general secretaryship in 
March 1985, the first biography ap- 
peared on the American market. It 
was the work of a historian and jour- 
nalist for The New York Times, the 
New Zealander Thomas Butson. His 
analysis of Gorbachev's rise is 
based on the information available 
in early 1985. Butson wanted “to ex- 
plain why, seemingly out of no- 
where, a radically different kind of 
Soviet leader has emerged.” He re- 
lies primarily on accounts and inter- 
views given by Soviet émigrés, and 
on Western observers of Gorbachev 
during his trips to the West. 

Butson sees Gorbachev as anew 
type of Soviet leader, a representa- 
tive of the generation that was too 
young to be marked by the Stalinist 
collectivization and industrialization 
drives and by the horrors of the Ger- 
man occupation during World War 
I—a questionable assumption. This 
generation, according to Butson, is 
oriented less toward a heroic past 
than (because of its substantially 
better formal education) toward is- 
sues of the future and—in the tech- 
nical sense—toward problem-solv- 
ing. Butson is certainly correct in 
noting that Andropov, Mikhail Sus- 
lov, and Fedor Kulakov played 
prominent roles in Gorbachev's ca- 
reer, and in emphasizing the activist 
and positive attitude that Gorba- 
chev has toward the media, particu- 
larly television. Anyone who has 
watched Moscow television from 
1984 to 1986 and read the press can 
confirm this. 

But Butson’s book is essentially a 
compilation of the impressions that 
Gorbachev created on his trips to 
the West. We find here Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher’s famous re- 
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mark (“I like Mr. Gorbachev; we can 
do business together’) and similar 
observations. It is obvious that the 
author did not consult Russian-lan- 
Quage sources. 


WHEN it first appeared in June 
1985, the book by Christian 
Schmidt-Hauer was a journalistic 
“snapshot” like Butson’s. To be 
sure, Schmidt-Hauer updated it for 
the English-speaking market (Janu- 
ary 1986) and in March 1986 he 
brought out a completely revised 
and expanded German edition. This 
later version incorporates much 
more material (including Russian- 
language material) than Butson’s 
book. It is also more substantive be- 
cause Schmidt-Hauer had time to 
take account of the important per- 
sonnel decisions in 1985 (for exam- 
ple, the fall of Romanov; the appoint- 
ments of Eduard Shevardnadze as 
foreign minister, of Nikolay Ryzhkov 
as prime minister, and of Nikolay Ta- 
lyzin as head of the State Planning 
Committee [Gosplan]; the replace- 
ment of Grishin by Boris Yel’tsin in 
Moscow) and even developments 
at the 27th Party Congress. 

Schmidt-Hauer has had years of 
experience in the Soviet Union as 
foreign correspondent for Die Zeit, 
and he keeps it fresh through regu- 
lar visits to Moscow. His intimate 
contact with Soviet reality has bene- 
fited the biography. A broad infor- 
mation base and much experience 
in analyzing Soviet politics are 
among his strengths. Moreover, 
Schmidt-Hauer always differenti- 
ates clearly between his specula- 
tions and his substantiated judg- 
ments. 

Although his analysis is quite 
down-to-earth, the biography is per- 
meated by Schmidt-Hauer’s opti- 
mistic assessment of Gorbachev's 
prospects. His optimism was 
shared by many Western journalists 
and observers, as well as by many 
Soviet citizens who saw a “new age” 
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dawning with the end of the Brezh- 
nev era. The media (particularly 
television), the public debates, the 
theater, cinema, and literature all 
have been changed, broadened, 
and thematically enriched to such 
an extent that a positive, optimistic 
view would appear to be justified. 

One must keep his underlying as- 
sessment in mind if one wishes to 
understand Schmidt-Hauer’s com- 
parisons in the biography. In dis- 
cussing the various kinds of reform 
and their prospects for success 
from a_ historical perspective, 
Schmidt-Hauer goes back for anal- 
ogies to the great Russian reformers 
(Peter the Great and Catherine II in 
the 18th century, the two Alexanders 
inthe 19th, and Pyotr Stolypin in the 
early 20th). There is no doubt that 
such historical analogies were be- 
ing discussed, not only among the 
Soviet intelligentsia but also among 
the political elite. And the direct con- 
frontation with top officials in the bu- 
reaucracy that took place soon after 
the new General Secretary had es- 
tablished himself was in fact remi- 
niscent of the famous cutting off of 
the beards of Muscovite boyars by 
Peter the Great. 

Nevertheless, such comparisons 
make one involuntarily skeptical 
about the outlook for the implemen- 
tation of Gorbachev's _ political 
plans. Can the short shrift given to 
the top bureaucracy at meetings in 
Leningrad and Moscow in the early 
summer of 1985 be put to produc- 
tive use? Must not—on the contrary 
—the deep cuts in personnel have 
a counterproductive effect? One 
need only think of the approximately 
10,000 dismissals in the affected 
ministries when the new superagen- 
cy for agricultural policy, Gosagro- 
prom, was formed. The reorganiza- 
tion of the entire foreign-trade 
apparatus may have even more last- 
ing deleterious repercussions be- 
cause it has profoundly upset that 
important bureaucracy. 


The course of the 27th CPSU Con- 
gress, however, and especially the 
crisis management of the nu- 
clear disaster in Ukraine (Schmidt- 
Hauer’s book appeared before the 
Chernobyl’ accident) have fostered 
amore sober attitude. Much of the 
zest of the initial months under Gor- 
bachev has disappeared. The pas- 
sionate debates about the signifi- 
cance of the change from Brezhnev 
to Gorbachev, which were waged 
among intellectuals in Moscow in 
the summer of 1985, have given way 
to something of a wait-and-see atti- 
tude. The taming of the media and 
the limits on the promised “open- 
ness” (glasnost’) are probably the 
most visible indicators of a “normali- 
zing” of conditions under the new 
General Secretary. The fascination 
is ebbing even abroad. At the same 
time, developments in cultural poli- 
cy, to give one example, are only in 
the initial stages, with some new ini- 
tiatives taken in theater and film. Inis 
quite impossible at this time to pre- 
dict how this particular stage will 
evolve. 

Schmidt-Hauer’s book is marked 
by the exhilaration of a new begin- 
ning and openness that prevailed 
when the book was written. Former 
Swedish Prime Minister Tage Erlan- 
der once said that the real problems 
only begin after the revolutionary 
overthrow. This maxim may be even 
more applicable to Gorbachev, 
whose coming to power was not 
preceded by a revolutionary over- 
throw. Initself, cutting off beards ac- 
complishes little. In saying this, | do 
not mean to contest Schmidt- 
Hauer'’s judgments. It may in fact 
turn out that a new era began with 
Gorbachev. But this still remains an 
open question. For instance, is the 
establishment of Yefim Klimov at the 
head of the cinema association or 
the much-heralded showing—un- 
doubtedly connected with his ap- 
pointment—of the anti-Stalin and 
anti-dictatorship film by Tengiz Abu- 
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ladze, “Repentance” (Pokaya- 
niye) a sign of anew view of things? 


Or, to turn to foreign policy, how§ 


broad is the consensus on which} 
Gorbachev can count if he under-} 


takes new policies that involve pain- 
ful concessions to China or to Ja-}) 


pan, or on Afghanistan? 
Among the special merits of 


Schmidt-Hauer’s book is his study of } 
the “new men behind Gorbachev.” } 


— 


To be sure, this section reveals that } 


the conspicuous change in person- 
nel at the top of the Soviet political 
class has in no way led to a unani- 
mous alignment with the new Gener- 
al Secretary. Gorbachev's position 
is obviously not yet as strong as 
Schmidt-Hauer and other Western 
observers think. It is not “his” clients 
who have taken over the top posi- 
tions in the party and state bureau- 
cracy. Yegor Ligachev, Nikolay 
Ryzhkov, Viktor Chebrikov, Vitaliy 
Vorotnikov, and Geydar Aliyev owe 


the breakthrough in their political | 


careers to Andropov, not to Gorba- 
chev. They might have a sui generis 
relationship with this colleague who 
after all stillis the “youngest” among 
them. It may be that these appoint- 
ments portend a reduction in the im- 
portance of ‘“mountain-climbing 
teams” in Soviet politics over the 
next few years. 

At any rate, Gorbachev is in the 
process of draining completely the 
personnel-policy swamp of the late 
Brezhnev years, but the ways of dis- 
missing officials have obviously be- 
come more civilized. It is along way 
from top politicians being shot un- 
der Stalin, to being exiled or ostra- 
cized under Brezhnev, to merely be- 
ing pensioned off, and the last 
marks an advance for Soviet politi- 
cal culture. 


THE AUTHORS of Gorbachev, the 
New Man, Nikolai Poljanski and Al- 
exander Rahr, divided the work on 
the biography between them. As a 
result, the book suffers from many 


repetitions. Nevertheless, this work 
includes what is probably the best- 
researched curriculum vitae of Gor- 
bachev available—by Rahr. Rahr 
delves as thoroughly into the impact 
of the German occupation of the 
northern Caucasus in 1942-43 on 
the 11-year-old Gorbachev as he 
does into the internalization by him 
of the bloody suppression of the 
1962 uprising in Novocherkassk, in 
the immediate vicinity of Stavropol’, 
or into the effect on Gorbachev's 
mind-set of the fact that Gorbachev 
was first-time delegate to the 22rd 
CPSU Congress of 1961, and thus 
an eyewitness of the culminating 
point of de-Stalinization. 

On the basis of their analysis of 
Gorbachev's power base and pro- 
gram, Poljanski and Rahr hazard an 
assessment of the future political 
course: economic reform within a 
pre-determined centralized frame- 
work (the debates over joint ven- 
tures and the recent reforms of the 
foreign trade apparatus bear out 
this assessment); a harsher perse- 
cution of political opponents; a 
tighter leash on the East European 
allies; an active arms control policy; 
arelaxation of controls in the cultural 
sphere and perhaps even over the 
Russian Orthodox church; and a fo- 
Cus on the United States in foreign 
policy. This comprehensive assess- 
ment is commendable, but more 
time is needed to judge whether it 


will hold up. 


-ZHORES MEDVEDEV’S Gorbachev 


is the most recent biography of the 
General Secretary. The well-known 
author, who was deprived of his So- 
viet citizenship and exiled in 1973, 


has developed a lively publicistic 


activity during his years in the West 
that extends beyond his field of ex- 
pertise in biology and genetics. 
Thus, he has written books not only 
on Trofim Lysenko, whose genetic 
theories had the stamp of orthodoxy 
under Stalin, but on Aleksander Sol- 
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zhenitsyn, on the 1958 nuclear acci- 
dent at Kyshtym, and a biography of 
Andropov. 

Thanks to his contact with his twin 
brother Roy, the modern historian 
(who remains in Moscow), Zhores 
Medvedev has been able to stay in 
close touch with current develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union. Thus, the 
picture that he sketches of the pre- 
sent situation there can claim to be 
accurate and true to life. This ap- 
plies particularly to his portrayal of 
the political leadership. His descrip- 
tion suggests that the General Se- 
cretary’s power base is still far from 
consolidated. 

Medvedev’s familiarity with the 
political milieu in Moscow gives him 
a great advantage in writing about 
Gorbachev. He is very knowledge- 
able about Soviet agricultural policy 
since he dealt with this subject in 
depth in his critique of Lysenko. In 
fact, the discussion of agricultural 
policy and its significance for Gor- 
bachev's career is undoubtedly one 
of the best parts of the book. Zhores 
Medvedev is also familiar with Sovi- 
et nuclear technology since he 
worked for a time in a Moscow re- 
search institute dealing with that 
field and later researched the nucle- 
ar accident at Kyshtym. His analysis 
of the Chernobyl’ disaster is there- 
fore particularly worth reading. 
Finally, Medvedev is familiar with 
Gorbachev's immediate political 
home territory because he, too, isa 
native of the Caucasus and grew up 
in Rostov. 

In spite of all these advantages, 
Zhores Medvedev frequently cross- 
es over into speculation in his analy- 
sis of domestic politics. This is espe- 
Cially evident in his description of 
the election of Gorbachev in the first 
chapter, but it happens elsewhere, 
for example, when he makes the un- 
supported assertion that Central 
Committee Secretary Anatoliy Do- 
brynin has greater influence on So- 
viet foreign policy than does Foreign 
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Minister Shevardnadze. 

Since there is still uncertainty 
about Gorbachev's basic beliefs 
and intentions, Medvedev’s analy- 
sis of the changes since Gorbachev 
took office acquires particular sig- 
nificance. According to him, Gorba- 
chev has not been successful in any 
of the policy fields in which he has 
engaged himself. Medvedev as- 
cribes this lack of success to a hesi- 
tant approach on the part of Gorba- 
chev, which, in Medvedev's view, 
encourages a regrouping on the 
part of ‘“conservative-dogmatic”’ 
forces. Thus, Medvedev sees the 
27th CPSU Congress as a missed 
opportunity, and the management 
of the Chernobyl’ accident as a 
great defeat for the principle of 
openness (glasnost’) proclaimed 
by Gorbachev. 

The inconsistencies in Medve- 
dev's assessment of the General 
Secretary stem from the contradic- 
tion between Medvedev's sober 
view of the limitations imposed by 
the system and his simultaneous 
harboring of great hopes that a last- 
ing “liberalization” and “democrati- 
zation” of the USSR is possible. 


IF WE ASK whether the biographies 
reviewed here have painted a fin- 
ished portrait of the political person- 
ality of the General Secretary of the 
CPSU, then the answer is that none 
of the authors has been able to pin- 
point which influences in childhood, 
youth, or career were decisive for 
Gorbachev or to uncover what his 
political values really are. In this 
area, the authors rely on conjecture. 
This is as understandable as it is 
disappointing. 

Basically, all the Gorbachev biog- 
raphies are more or less successful 
studies of contemporary history, 
that is, analyses of the current situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union with different 
emphases placed on the same fac- 
tual material. For this reason, they 
are not genuine biographies. 
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For purposes of depicting the per- 
sonality of Gorbachev there is very 
little material that is as reliable as the 
testimony of the Czech reform politi- 
cian of 1968, Zdenek Mlynar, who 
lived inthe same dormitory with Gor- 
bachev while both were students in 
Moscow in the early 1950's. Accord- 
ing to him, Gorbachev was an ex- 
traordinarily energetic, single-mind- 
ed, and power-conscious man who 
also was flexible and extremely ea- 
ger to learn. He had great rhetorical 
talent but was also an attentive lis- 
tener. Above all, Mlynaf remembers 
ayoung student who was capable of 
having critical original thoughts at 
that time. To be sure, we should not 
forget that this reminiscence is 
about a 23-year-old youth. 

Although we know very little about 
Gorbachev's character and person- 
ality, there are a few things which we 
can say about him with confidence. 
His selection represents a return to 
the top of the Kremlin of a level of for- 
mal education not encountered 
since Lenin. Gorbachev has a pro- 
nounced need for popular rein- 
forcement of his rule. He has a “can 
do” technocratic approach that 
gives priority to effectiveness and 
rationality. Along with these traits, 
Gorbachev has an instinct for power 
that has been honed over the years 
and a gift for utilizing the modern 
mass communications media in the 
promotion of his political goals. 

Meanwhile, it is quite apparent 
that substantial changes have been 
Carried out in several areas. This is 
especially evident in cultural, youth, 
and media policy, where something 
like a release of initiative and ideas 


and a critical reexamination of old 
assumptions has been setin motion. 
Less clear is the direction in eco- 
nomic policy, where—with the ex- 
ception of the reform of Gosplan and 
the continuation and expansion of 
the “great economic experiment” — 
no breakthroughs in new directions 
appear to have succeeded as yet. 
Undoubtedly significant are the per- 
sonnel changes at the top. Personal 
careers are in a state of flux unseen 
since the 1930’s. Remuneration of 
labor, that is, the distribution of in- 
come is being reviewed (especially 
in the technological, medical, and 
pedagogical professions). And last 
but not least, bureaucratic appara- 
tuses are being turned topsy turvy. 
The monopoly of foreign trade, for 
example, is being redefined. A shift 
of decision-making power from the 
center to officials with immediate re- 
sponsibility for production is report- 
edly on the drawing board. The ta- 
boo against the formation of East- 
West joint venture companies is 
finally being lifted. 

In foreign policy—here Schmidt- 
Hauer's analysis is probably the 
best—not much has changed yet. 
For the time being, the same cards 
are being reshuffled. Not everything 
that seems new to the West is really 
new: the revision of the China policy 
was already introduced toward the 
end of Brezhnev’s rule; the Japan 
policy has merely shed some super- 
fluous and self-made obstacles. 
The policies toward Western Europe 
and the United States as well, in 
Spite of intensive efforts to forge new 
initiatives, are—without “encourage- 
ment” from the West—threatening 


to sink back into the same old rut 
Nevertheless, the Reykjavik summi 
meeting and the “untying” in Janu 
ary 1987 of the disarmament “pack 
age’”’ discussed at Reykjavik sho 
that Gorbachev is serious about get 
ting movement on foreign policy: 
The removal of Babrak Karmal in Af 
ghanistan also signals change. 
However, each new initiative calls 
forth new forces of opposition. Thi 
was evident, for example, when 
Gorbachev launched the “demo 
cratization” slogan at the Janua 
1987 Central Committee plenum. It 
met with great reservations not onl 
in the Soviet Union but also in East- 
ern Europe. 

The direction in which Gorbachev 
wants to gohas became clearerasa 
result of his address to the congress 
of the Soviet Writers’ Union, the ‘“de- 
exiling’ of Andrey Sakharov, and the 
granting of amnesty to scores of dis- 
sidents. Less clear is who supports 
Gorbachev’s course or how solid 
the consensus for it is. 

All four biographers of Gorba- 
chev are in agreement that this gen- 
eral secretary represents a turning 
point in Soviet development. This is 
certainly true insofar as Soviet soci- 
ety has accumulated a massive 
need for modernization. Yet, the 
question remains whether any gen- 
eral secretary of the CPSU—how- 
ever sure he may be of his power po- 
sition—will succeed in channeling, 
shaping, and mastering the process 
of radical change. Biographers tend 
to overestimate the role of the indi- 
vidual in history—even if they know 
little about their protagonist, as is” 
true in the case of M. S. Gorbachev. 
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VER SINCE the signing of the 
imited Test Ban Treaty (LTBT) in 
963, the first major agreement to 
ddress some aspects of the devel- 
oment of nuclear weapons, arms 
dntrol has been an important ba- 
meter of US-Soviet relations. But 
‘ms control has not merely reflect- 
J the predominant political and 
ilitary climate; it has, in turn, actu- 
ly contributed to redefining that 


environment. Indeed, militarily, by 
setting limits on the numbers and 
types of weapon systems, arms 
contro! negotiations can dramati- 
cally alter the security environment 
of the future; politically, the arms 
control process can help foster aco- 
operative course in other areas. 

In retrospect, the LTBT was very 
much a product of the climate of 
cooperation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union emerg- 
ing at that time. Also of critical impor- 
tance were the perception of politi- 
cal equality between the two 
superpowers, advances in technol- 
ogy that obviated objections over in- 
adequate means of verification, and 
domestic pressures—at least within 
the United States—for such an 
agreement. In addition, the treaty 
was perceived to be politically ben- 
eficial to both states, and of very little 
military cost to either party. 

The SALT | agreement, signed in 
1972, extended the cooperative re- 
lationship initiated in the previous 
decade. Even against the backdrop 
of the war in Vietnam, relations 
between the two superpowers re- 
mained on the whole civil. Domestic 
pressures, the Nixon administra- 
tion’s conviction that there was a 
need to try to achieve a “global ba- 
lance,” and the US perception of its 
qualitative strategic superiority, if 
not numerical advantage, all gave 
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impetus to signing the treaty. De- 
spite some skepticism in the US 
Congress and some domestic op- 
position, SALT | was signed and rati- 
fied with relative ease. 

By the time SALT || was signed in 
June 1979, the political and military 
environment had changed consid- 
erably. The USSR’s foreign policy 
during the mid-1970’s increasingly 
alarmed many in the United States. 
Indeed, the clash of US and Soviet 
interests during the Arab-Israeli War 
of October 1973 and the Soviet and 
Cuban involvement in Third World 
conflicts came to be perceived as a 
repudiation of the earlier basis for 
US-Soviet détente. Finally, the Sovi- 
et Union's efforts to affect directly 
the outcome of the 1975 Angolan 
civil war and its subsequent partici- 
pation in the conflict between Ethio- 
pia and Somalia raised difficult 
questions for American political 
leaders concerning “linkage.” All 
these events had direct repercus- 
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sions on the arms control negotia- 
tion process. 

At the same time, the increased 
numbers and advanced technology 
of many new Soviet weapons sys- 
tems worried a number of those in 
the US policy-making community 


who felt that the United States was - 


ill-prepared to meet what was per- 
ceived as a growing Soviet military 
challenge. Furthermore, to many, 
the challenge presented by the 
advances in Soviet capabilities 
seemedto stem, atleastin part, from 
the asymmetries and ambiguities 
codified in SALT I. 

The nonratification of the SALT II 
agreement, after it was signed by 
the political leaders of both nations, 
was an unprecedented political 
event. But the changes in the US- 
Soviet political and military environ- 
ment affected not only SALT II, but 
also the arms control process as a 
whole. As each superpower sought 
tomaximize its own security, a pleth- 
ora of questions emerged as to 
whether arms control was the most 
effective way to achieve security, 
given the emerging political and mil- 
itary realities. 

To some extent, it was these 
changes in the environment that the 
Reagan administration confronted 
when it took office in January 1981. 
Elected in part on the promise to 
build up the nation’s defenses, a 
process begun under the Carter ad- 
ministration, President Ronald Rea- 
gan had also pledged to pursue 
arms control, despite what he saw 
as serious flaws in the previous 
agreements. He thus promised that 
he would continue to seek a strate- 
gic arms agreement, but one that 
would meet his standards. He insist- 
ed that arms control should not 
come at the expense of the security 
of the United States or its allies. 

The Reagan administration was 
soon confronted with a fundamental 
dilemma: how to keep the commit- 
ment to arms control negotiations, 


seen by many members of the US 
Congress as anecessity and an in- 
tegral part of the NATO dual-track 
decision of December 1979,' while 
at the same time building up de- 
fenses that the Reagan administra- 
tion felt had deteriorated seriously 
relative to the Soviet Union. To this 
was added another basic issue: 
how to reconcile the skepticism of 
many in the administration regard- 
ing the utility of arms control agree- 
ments in general—especially given 
the uncertainty of leadership suc- 
cession in the Soviet Union—while 
simultaneously satisfying the de- 
mands of,many political leaders, 
both at home and abroad, who 
linked security to arms control 
negotiations. 


EVEN this cursory examination of 
the course of arms control suggests 
the dynamic nature of the process 
and raises one of the fundamental 
problems facing all specialists on 
arms control: virtually any piece writ- 
ten on the subject, with the excep- 
tion of explicitly historical works, is 
out-dated almost by the time it is 
published. Small wonder, then, that 
the single flaw shared by all five 
books reviewed in this essay is pre- 
cisely that of being dated. Although 
the concepts and underlying princi- 
ples discussed in these books re- 
main on the whole relevant, the 
specifics regarding many of the 
substantive issues are far different 
today than they were at the time 
when these volumes were written. 
This is not to say, however, that 
these books should be dismissed. 
They do raise a number of pertinent 
issues that are as valid today as they 


‘In December 1979, following more than two 
years of discussion, NATO ministers agreed to the 
deployment of 572 intermediate-range nuclear 
forces (INF) in Europe. The NATO decision called 
for the deployment of 464 ground launched 
cruise missiles (GLCMs) and 108 Pershing II 
ballistic missiles in five European states 
beginning in December 1983 if no progress was 
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were at any given point in the histo | 
of US-Soviet arms control relationg} 
Whatis more, they bring to our atte | 
tion the fact that arms control anc 
strategic defense issues, althoug 
negotiated primarily by the two s 
perpowers, in reality are of globe 
concern because they affect th 
intricate balance of the entire sys 
tem of international relations anc 
security. 

Chronologically, The Future a 
Strategic Deterrence, edited by 
Christoph Bertram, then the directoj 
of the International Institute for Stra 
tegic Studies (IISS), is the oldest o 
the five volumes, having been pub 
lished in 1981. Consisting of a col} 
lection of papers originally pre 
pared for the annual conference © 
the IISS in 1979, this book has é 
host of distinguished contrib 
tors, among them Hedley Bul 
McGeorge Bundy, and Lawrence 
Freedman. The central theme 
around which all the papers are a 
rayed is the need to reexamine the 
concept of strategic deterrence 
within the context of a changing po 
litical, military, and technologicé 
environment. 

In his introduction, Bertram note 
that, despite the ever-increasing 
complexity of the international sy 
tem, deterrence continues to be bi 
polar. Speculating as to whether the 
bipolar character of deterrence 
could change in the future, he a 
gues that such change is possible 
particularly at what he calls “the pe 
riphery of deterrence’ or the regions 
beyond the United States and the 
Soviet Union where the relevance 
and utility of nuclear forces can bé 
examined “for other than all-out con 


made in US-Soviet negotiations by that time. 
This “dual-track” approach was unique in that it 
explicitly linked force modernization with 
progress on arms control negotiations. 
Furthermore, it represented an effort by the 
NATO states to reconcile the military requirements 
of force modernization with the domestic 

political requirement for arms control. 


flicts and for threats other than those 
directed at the survival of either su- 
perpower’” (p. 2). While his reason- 
ing is sound and certainly well-sup- 
ported by the other contributors’ 
arguments, the fact remains that, to 
date, the system of bipolar deter- 
rence remains intact and the nucle- 
_ ar balance continues to depend pri- 
marily on the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

The issues addressed in the 
chapters of the Bertram book are 
those of deterrence and defense 
and the role of nuclear weapons ina 
changing world, or more specifical- 
ly, the use of nuclear weapons for 
warfighting versus deterrence pur- 
poses, and the need to distinguish 
between the military and political 
‘sides of the arms control issue. It is 
from this political perspective that 
some of the contributors approach 
the subjects of nuclear proliferation 
and of superpower involvement in 
the Third World—a theme that is de- 
veloped in more detail in the Towle 
volume. 

What makes Bertram’s The Future 
of Strategic Deterrence uniquely 
valuable is that its authors treat the 
sentral theme of the book from a 
droader perspective than just that of 
JS-Soviet relations. Gregory Tre- 
rerton, for example, argues that the 
soviet decision to build and deploy 
he SS—20 IRBM is directly attribut- 
ible to the Soviet perception of a po- 
ential military threat from China. 
e suggests that Chinese, rather 
yan European, considerations had 
jreater impact on Soviet decisions 
garding the deployment patterns 
yrthese systems. However, he con- 
‘edes that since the SS—20 and the 
»sackfire bombers could be moved 
om the eastern to the western part 
f the Soviet Union, the United 
‘tates and its NATO allies should 
}\so consider them as a potential 
reat. Such an approach does not 
en appear in the vast literature on 
e subject. And it is significant that 
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Treverton’s is only one of several ar- 
ticles in this volume that focuses on 
arms control through a wide-angle 
lens by examining the role of Chi- 
nese nuclear forces in the overall 
strategic equation and the effect of 
British and French nuclear forces on 
the course of negotiations concern- 
ing the intermediate-range nuclear 
forces (INF). 

Authors coming from opposite 
sides of the Atlantic offer different 
perspectives, which is all the more 
apparent because all of them ad- 
dress acommon topic. The Europe- 
an contributors, for example, ex- 
press residual doubts concerning 
the credibility of the US nuclear 
guarantee, afear that the December 
1979 NATO dual-track decision was 
to have allayed. One cannot help 
but wonder if they would again ex- 
press the same feelings had they 
the benefit of hindsight concerning 
the effect of the dual-track decision. 


UNLIKE the other volumes under re- 
view here, Arms Control and East- 
West Relations by Philip Towle, dep- 
uty director for International Studies 
at the University of Cambridge, is 
not an edited collection of articles. 
Furthermore, its author, like many 
British specialists, tends to view 
arms control from a slightly different 
perspective than do American spe- 
Cialists. Thus, his work is yet another 
illustration of the divergence in 
views and priorities of specialists 
from opposite sides of the Atlantic. 

Towle divides his volume into 
three parts: “Strategies,” in which 
he argues that wars are not simply 
products of arms buildups, but are 
symptomatic of other underlying 
problems between nations; “Diplo- 
macy,’ in which he discusses how 
different national actors regard 
arms control in the context of their 
own national interests; and “Arms 
Control,” in which he focuses on ver- 
ification as the most difficult, yet 
Clearly vital, part of arms control. 
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The themes that he develops go far 
beyond just the notions of “arms 
control and East-West relations” 
suggested by the title of his book. 
His thesis is Clausewitzian in that he 
Claims that the root causes of wars 
are political. Going one step further, 
he restates the old adage that war is 
the result of political hostility and 
conflicts of political interests, and 
not of armaments or even arms 
buildups. 

Towle uses these three sections 
to develop his underlying theme that 
arms control is not a cure-all for 
East-West tensions, nor the sole 
means of easing them. He argues 
that the main danger of armed con- 
flict between the two superpowers 
lies in the involvement of both par- 
ties in Third World conflicts, and 
specifically in their reliance on prox- 
ies to gain critical footholds in given 
regions. According to him, it is this 
indirect involvement in the Third 
World through arms transfers and 
other forms of commitment, and not 
a direct US-Soviet confrontation, 
that presents the greatest threat to 
global stability. Towle states: “It is 
not the arms race which threatens 
world peace but the possibility that 
the Great Powers might become in- 
volved in a direct confrontation be- 
cause of their role in one of the 
numerous wars in the Third World” 
(p. 62). Looking at the issues from 
this perspective, he concludes that 
one of the most valuable roles arms 
control plays is to limit war by proxy. 

Towle recognizes that tension 
and competition are inherent in the 
US-Soviet relationship. His sugges- 
tion for the most effective way to 
ease those tensions and the con- 
comitant risk of war is simply to ad- 
dress the underlying causes of that 
tension. He also maintains that rival- 
ry and competition do not necessar- 
ily have to lead to war, and he cites 
the historical example of US-British 
relations. However, the analogy be- 
tween US-British and US-Soviet re- 
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lations ignores the nature and extent 
of the long-standing differences be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Unit- 
ed States. Moreover, Towle offers 
precious little in terms of concrete 
solutions for resolving the problems 
in the US-Soviet relationship. 

Yet, Towle does develop some 
important points regarding the US- 
Soviet relationship, and the ways in 
which domestic factors have col- 
ored the attitudes of both superpow- 
ers toward arms control. Among the 
factors he cites is the role played by 
public opinion. He points out that 
democratic governments do peri- 
odically pursue arms control negoti- 
ations with their adversaries, but 
that they do so with even greater re- 
solve when they perceive that this 
policy is supported by public opin- 
ion. He attributes such a reaction to 
the need of democratic govern- 
ments to maintain consensual sup- 
port for their national security poli- 
cies (certainly a lesson the United 
States learned well during the Viet- 
nam War). The author rightly argues 
that by contrast the Soviet Union can 
and has taken a more consistent 
and strategic approach to arms 
control because it is not swayed by 
the forces of public opinion. One 
cannot help wondering whether this 
still holds true today, or whether 
General Secretary Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's hard push for arms control 
might not be due in part to domestic 
pressures, among them—in a very 
limited way—public opinion. 

Finally, Towle traces a historical 
pattern of conflict between various 
countries. According to him, no two 
liberal democratic states* have 


“Towle's concept of “liberal democracy” is 
based on the “general ‘liberal’ assumption” that in 
liberal democratic countries “ human rights, 
democracy, and peace are in some way linked 
together.” This assumption leads him to 
conclude that “in the long run liberalization may 
make the communists less susceptible to . . . 
ideological feuding, just as it has decreased 
the frequency of European religious wars” 
(Towle, p. 40.). 


gone to war with one another in the 
20th century, but there have been 
conflicts between communist 
states, conflicts which have 
stemmed ‘from ideological feuds 
peculiar to the communist system” 
(p. 40). Although Towle argues that 
liberal democracies “have been 
most active in local wars,” he dis- 
misses their involvements as part of 
their “residual colonial commit- 
ments” (p. 40). 

While his argument is interesting, 
Towle’s conclusion is somewhat 
simplistic and normative. Not only 
has he chosen to exclude or ignore 
many of the conflict situations that 
have taken place since World War Il, 
but he has not addressed the more 
ambiguous cases that cannot be ex- 
plained quite so easily. For exam- 
ple, he does not consider the US 
involvement in Vietnam, or the ongo- 
ing conflict between democratic Is- 
rael and its Arab neighbors. Further- 
more, Towle fails to make clear what 
the implications of his conclusion 
are for future East-West relations, for 
the potential of conflict between the 
superpowers, and for arms control 
in general. 


THE VOLUME Arms Control: Myth 
versus Reality, edited by Richard 
Staar, is a collection of papers pre- 
sented at a conference on arms 
control and negotiation at the Hoo- 
ver Institution, where Staar is a se- 
nior fellow. Unlike the Bertram book, 
which assesses and reevaluates a 
number of issues surrounding the 
general topic of strategic deter- 
rence, Staar’s volume promotes the 
premise that the arms control “pro- 
cess itself may represent an exer- 
cise in futility since the United States 
has no leverage.” Moreover, it ad- 
vances the suggestion that “Wash- 
ington educate the public with can- 
dor rather than rhetoric” (p. xi). 
Clearly, the assumption made by 
the authors of this volume is that the 
Soviet Union is militarily far superior 
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to the United States in virtually alll 
aspects of nuclear weapons, com-§ 
mand, control, and communica-§ 
tions, as well as in terms of manpow-§ 
er and defense spending. This 
leads them to the inevitable conclu- 
sion, Summarized by Staar in the in- 

troduction, that “even if politicalf 
relations between the two super-§ 
powers were improving, no equita- 

ble agreement could be reached} 
when the balance of nuclear forces 
remains so markedly advantageous} 
to one party” (p. xi). | 

Even though the contributors} 
share this view, they vary in the tone : 
with which they assert it. For exam- : 
ple, William Van Cleave states blunt- : 
ly in the opening article that “every- 
thing considered ... arms control : 
has been a failure” (p. 4). He sup-§ 
ports this conclusion by arguing} 
that, far from enhancing US national 
security, the SALT agreements in 
fact worked against it. Other authors} 
take a more nuanced approach. j 
Colin Gray, for example, concludes } 
that the lessons of history indicate 
that progress in arms control is un- 
likely when East-West political rela- 
tions are either bad or deteriorating, 
or when the balance of forces is per- 
ceived to be markedly advanta- 
geous to one party. His conclusion 
explains much about the success- 
es—or lack thereof—in arms control 
negotiations between the two 
superpowers. 

A second theme common to a 
number of papers published in this 
collection is that the public should 
be educated to comprehend better 
the relevant issues. The authors 
maintain that national will plays a 
critical role in democratic countries, 
yet European and American publics 
do not really understand the com- 
plexities of strategic deterrence and 
arms control. While certainly an im- 
portant point, the authors find it diffi- 
Cult to arrive at specific suggestions 
how such an educational process 
could be instituted. 


On the whole, this volume offers a 
very cohesive body of work in sup- 
port of a particular point of view. 
Staar probably states this view best 
when, after summarizing the con- 
clusions of the contributors, he 
writes: “Why negotiate with an un- 
trustworthy adversary who has nev- 
er accepted international obliga- 
‘tions as binding?” (p. xiii). This 
question has been asked repeated- 
ly by critics of arms control and has 
been the primary stumbling block to 
completing a comprehensive arms 
‘control agreement thus far. Rea- 
ders’ reactions to this volume will be 
‘conditioned, at least in part, by the 
degree to which they accept the 
‘book’s underlying premise. Certain- 
ly, for those interested in having 
‘some insight into and background 
or the policies pursued by the US 
government over the past six years, 
this volume will prove quite valu- 
ble; several of its contributors have 
elped to shape the Reagan admin- 
stration’s position on arms control. 


=DITED by Andrew J. Pierre, a se- 
iior fellow at the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Nuclear Weapons in Eu- 
‘ope focuses on the NATO dual- 
‘rack decision and the future military 
and political agenda for NATO. Of 
he four strategic analysts contribut- 
ng to this volume, two are European 
nd two American. 


The doctrine of flexible response, codified 

1 NATO document MC14/3 and adopted in 1967, 
rovides the basic underpinning for NATO 

ce structure and military policy-planning 
cisions. It posits that, should Western 

rope be attacked, the initial level of response to 
at attack should equal the level of force at 

‘hich the attack was initiated. For example, a 
nventional attack would be met with 
nventional response/defense. But, should this 
rect defense fail to contain the aggressor, 

nan escalation to the use of nuclear weapons is 
2 undertaken. (Therein lies the seed of the 
\0-first-use” debate.) From the perspective of 
tce structure, MC14/3 explicitly and 

2xtricably links NATO's conventional and 

iclear forces and the strategic nuclear forces 
‘the United States, and it defines the conditions 
ider which the different weapons systems 
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Although the individual authors 
disagree about the military utility of 
nuclear weapons in Europe, they 
unanimously stress the political im- 
portance of maintaining such sys- 
tems. For different reasons, all four 
conclude that the number of tactical 
(battlefield) nuclear weapons in Eu- 
rope should be reduced and that, if 
necessary, the way to achieve this 
might be through unilateral cuts, 
rather than negotiated bilateral 
reductions. 

Pierre sets the tone for the volume 
in his introduction by asking, some- 
what rhetorically, whether conven- 
tional forces should be strength- 
ened if the role of nuclear weapons 
in Europe is to be reduced. His 
question raises the issue of the va- 
lidity of the basic assumptions un- 
derlying the doctrine of flexible re- 
sponse? and, in turn, leads the 
reader to question whether flexible 
response still continues to be the 
most appropriate military strategy 
for NATO. Pierre suggests, with 
some justification, that the deterrent 
value of conventional weapons with- 
in the NATO framework tends to be 
disregarded in the face of the over- 
whelming threat posed by nuclear 
weapons and the ever-present risk 
of nuclear war. 

The recurrent theme in this vol- 
ume is the political rather than mili- 
tary importance of the NATO deci- 


could and might be used. 

‘The spring 1982 issue of Foreign Affairs 
contained an article by McGeorge Bundy, George 
F. Kennan, Robert S. McNamara, and Gerard 
Smith in which they questioned the accepted 
NATO doctrine requiring the use of nuclear 
weapons as a response to direct aggression— 
even at the conventional level—should a 
conventional defense fail. The authors argued that 
no American president could responsibly 
authorize the first use of nuclear weapons, even in 
defense of Western Europe. They advocated, 
therefore, that NATO reexamine its policy and 
formally declare that, in the event of conflict, it 
would not be the first to use nuclear we2pons. 

The idea of a public statement declaring 
“no-first-use” strikes at the heart of NATO's 
doctrine and strategy. indeed, supporters of 
the flexible response doctrine point out that in 
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sion to base 572 INF systems in Eu- 
rope. Although the authors debate 
the military utility of deploying these 
systems, they concur that the deci- 
sion came to be seen as atest of Allli- 
ance solidarity and, for that reason, 
has a political utility of its own. Fur- 
thermore, the authors conclude that 
the dual-track decision has offered 
NATO not only the long-overdue op- 
portunity to reexamine its nuclear 
strategy and its emphasis on deter- 
rence rather than defense, but also 
the chance to explore the no-first- 
use question’ from a political and 
military perspective. 

Like deployment, arms control too 
is viewed by the contributors to the 
Pierre volume as a highly political is- 
sue, especially in US-Soviet rela- 
tions. But, in marked contrast to 
Staar’s book, optimism concerning 
the importance of the arms control 
process and the future of US-Soviet 
arms control negotiations pervades 
the Pierre volume. Each author pre- 
sents his own version of a viable 
arms control proposal. The authors 
differ on the extent of arms reduc- 
tions they propose and the time 
frame of the reductions: Paul 
Warnke suggests swift and_far- 
reaching reductions; amore moder- 
ate approach is suggested by Law- 
rence Freedman and_ William 
Hyland; and a phased and gradual 
reduction is advocated by Karsten 
Voigt. Such optimism is worth noting 


order to be effective at both deterrence and 
defense, NATO must be able to respond at 
whatever level of force it deems necessary in 

the event of an attack. They assume an 
interrelationship among the various force 

levels, and see a willingness to use these various 
levels as being necessary for credible 
deterrence. Furthermore, they argue that, given 
the current asymmetries between US/NATO 

and Soviet/Warsaw Pact conventional forces, the 
West must rely on the use of its nuclear forces 

in conjunction with its conventional ones if indeed 
it is to be able to deter acts of aggression. It is 

in this framework that the issue of deploying the 
new INF systems becomes particularly salient, 
for flexible response requires that NATO have 
adequate forces at each of the levels 

necessary for both deterrence and defense. 
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because the book appeared in 
1984, when negotiations were at an 
impasse and in abeyance. 

Yet, none of these arms control 
negotiations, although they were re- 
sumed in 1985, has resulted in an 
agreement. And there still remains 
the issue of whether “successful” 
negotiations—those leading to the 
total withdrawal of all INF systems— 
could potentially destabilize the 
East-West balance and the relations 
within NATO by signaling a return to 
the conditions that existed prior to 
Helmut Schmidt’s lISS speech (Oc- 
tober 1977) which provided the ini- 
tial impetus for the dual-track deci- 
sion. Nonetheless, the arguments 
made in this volume for arms control 
within the NATO framework and for 
the need to pursue negotiations re- 
main valid. 


THE FIFTH volume, Nuclear Strate- 
gy, Arms Control and the Future, 
edited by Haley, Keithly, and Merritt, 
all affiliated with the Keck Center for 
International Strategic Studies, is a 
compilation of statements on nucle- 
ar strategy and arms control by So- 
viet and American policy-makers 
and military analysts. These state- 
ments are organized around six 
themes, of which the most salient for 
the topics discussed here are: “The 
Development of U.S. Nuclear Stra- 
tegy,” “The Two Faces of Soviet Nu- 
clear Strategy,” and “Arms Con- 
trol.” Each category of statements is 
organized into a separate section, 


®*John F. Kennedy's Commencement 
Address at American University in Washington, 
DC, in June 1963, is seen as a particularly 
important speech because it clearly stated what is 
the basic rationale underlying the arms control 
process; it defined the many goals of arms control 
at a time when the “arms race” was well under 
way; and it sent a signal from the United States to 
the Soviet Union concerning the “mutually 
deep interest in a just and genuine peace and in 
halting the arms race,” shared by both nations 
(Haley et. al., p. 209). 

Presidential Directive Number 59 (PD-59), 
made public in 1980 by US Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown, spelled out the targeting policy 


which is prefaced by an introduction 
that places these statements in con- 
text. Among the selection of state- 
ments are such classic and impor- 
tant pieces as John F. Kennedy's 
1963 American University ad- 
dress,° Harold :Brown’s famous 
“PD-59,"5 and Leonid Brezhnev’s 
report to the 26th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(March 1981) proposing a moratori- 
um on the deployment of medium- 
range missiles.’ It goes without say- 
ing that this collection in a single 
volume of important, but not readily 
available, primary source materials 
concerning arms control and nucle- 
ar strategy is a valuable contribution 
to the field. 


THE DILEMMAS of arms control are 
far from resolved. With no agree- 
ment pending, most staunch advo- 
cates of arms control have criticized 
President Reagan for not living up to 
his election promise to “make imme- 
diate preparations for negotiations 
on a SALT III treaty” and to “begin 
arms reductions.’® In fact, such crit- 
ics charge that the President and 
certain members of his administra- 
tion have repeatedly shown cyni- 
cism about the possibility of negoti- 
ating any meaningful agreement 
with the Soviet Union. For some of 
them, the administration's Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI) has awak- 
ened fears that extensive research 
on the system will constitute a viola- 
tion of the terms of the 1972 Anti-Bal- 


of the United States adopted at that time and 
how that policy differed from the previous one. 
PD-59 called for the selective use of nuclear 
weapons against a range of military, industrial, and 
economic targets, depending on the specific 
situation at hand. According to Secretary Brown, 
PD-59 was less a radical departure from 

existing strategic doctrine than a refinement and 
codification of previous policies. 

’Leonid Brezhnev's report to the 26th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in March 1981 came 15 months after the 
NATO dual-track decision and predated the actual 
deployment of intermediate range nuclear 
forces. Brezhnev gave the speech against the 
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listic Missile Treaty. What is more} 


many of them see the President's 
decision to arm B—52’s with air 
launched cruise missiles as a viola 
tion of the spirit of the unratified 
SALT Il agreement. 

For their part, administration offi 
cials counter such charges by argu 
ing that these alleged US violations 
do not constitute inevitable or irrevo 
cable policy decisions. Moreover 
the administration has maintained 
that the United States is not in viola 
tion of SALT II since the agreement 
was never ratified and, therefore 
technically does not have the force 
of international law behind it. And, 
as many critics of arms control are 
quick to point out, the Soviet Unio 
has not been blameless when it 
comes to violations; perhaps the 
most blatant recent example is Sovi- 
et construction of the phased-arra 
radars at Krasnoyarsk, in Siberia. 

Indeed, it was the Soviet Union 
that walked out of both the INF and 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
(START) in November 1983, thereby 
making good its threat to abandon 
arms control negotiations if NATO 


deployed the Pershing II IRBM and 


the ground-launched cruise mis- 
siles as scheduled. Furthermore, it 
was the Soviets who refused to re- 
turn to the negotiating table until 
their basic criteria were met, thereby 
delaying the resumption of the ne- 
gotiations until March 1985. But the 
negotiations have been resumed. 
Ironically, though little progress has 
been made at arms control nego- 


backdrop of a growing peace movement and 
increasing anti-American sentiment in Europe. It is 
an excellent example of how international 
politics takes place on a number of different levels. 
The speech (1) made a point at home about 
the superiority of the Soviet Union; (2) publicly set 
out proposals to the United States, suggesting 
Soviet willingness to negotiate, and questioning 
US sincerity to do the same; and (3) served as 
a propaganda tool for further exploitation of the 
US-European rifts. 

®Strobe Talbott, Deadly Gambits, New York, 
Vintage Books, 1985, p. 221. 
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tiations, the summit meetings be- These most recent events serve | and illustrate to what degree the 
tween Reagan and Gorbachev in | as footnotes to the volumes under | success or failure of negotiations 
Geneva and, especially, in Reykja- | reviewhere. They underline the deli- | depends on the broader political 
vik seemed at first to offer mosthope | cate and controversial nature of US- | and military environment. 

‘for an arms control breakthrough. Soviet arms control negotiations 


China’s Socialist Gommerce 


John Frankenstein 


DOROTHY J. SOLINGER. 
Chinese Business Under 
Socialism: The Politics of 
Domestic Commerce, 1949-1980. 
Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1984. 


SAMUEL P. S. HO and RALPH 
W. HUENEMANN. China’s Open 
Door Policy: The Quest for 
Foreign Technology and Capital. 
Vancouver, University of British 
Columbia Press, 1984. 


DAVID G. BROWN. Partnership 
with China: Sino-Foreign Joint 
Ventures in Historical 
Perspective. Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1986. 


E. £. BAUER. China Takes Off: 
Technology Transfer and 
Modernization. Seattle, 
University of Washington, 1986. 


THE RECENT student demonstra- 
tions in major Chinese cities and the 
subsequent demotion of Hu Yao- 
bang and expulsion from the party 
of several leading intellectuals 
have, not suprisingly, dominated 
the news coverage of China in the 
West. Leading scholars, both West- 
ern and Chinese, have speculated 
about the past and future course of 
Chinese politics, and a thousand or 


so Chinese students residing in the 
United States have written an open 
letter to the Chinese leadership pro- 
testing the severity of the party’s ac- 
tions.' The primary object of the re- 
cent intrigues of China's high 
politics, of course, is the whole array 
of economic reforms being attempt- 
ed by the current regime of Deng 
Xiaoping, none of which has sus- 
tained foreign interest as much as 
the changes in the foreign trade 
sector and in the policy of “opening 
to the outside world.” 

Each of the four books under dis- 
cussion here serves, in its own way, 
to illuminate these reforms and to in- 
Crease our understanding of the 


'The students delivered the letter to the 
Chinese consulate and the New China News 
Agency (Xinhua) office in New York, as well as 
to two New York Chinese-language dailies and 
The New York Times. The students, among 
other things, expressed a fear of the “recurrence 
of the political situation of the Cultural 
Revolution.” See Douglas Martin, ‘1,000 Chinese 
in U.S. Endorse a Protest,” The New York 
Times, Jan. 18, 1987. Some Chinese students in 
the United States, together with American 
supporters, have even formed an organization for 
the defense of Yang Wei, a 1985 graduate of 
the University of Arizona (with an advanced 
degree in molecular biology) and the first US- 
educated Chinese student arrested by Chinese 
authorities during the party's crackdown on 
dissidents. Yang's arrest in Shanghai on Jan. 11 
and subsequent detention were made public 
by his wife, Che Shaoli, who is currently a student 
at Baylor College of Medicine. See “Group 
Wants China to Free a Student Educated in U.S.,” 
in ibid., Late Ed., Feb. 8, 1987, p. A-14. 
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complexity that is modern China. 


: 
: 


Dorothy Solinger’s study, by far the} 


most important under discussion 
here, is amasterly and comprehen- 
sive investigation of the domestic 
commercial system with which for- 
eign trade must mesh; organized by 
theme and issue, it is a major contri- 
bution to the scholarly literature on 
political economy and Chinese 
studies. Samuel Ho and Ralph 
Huenemann’s book is a_ useful 
monograph on foreign investment 
under the new “open door” policy; 
David Brown's short book is ahandy 
historical introduction to that sub- 
ject. And E. E. Bauer’s account of his 
adventures working in China pro- 
vides an interesting, if flawed, case 
study of what it is like to be a foreign 
business person in China. 


John Frankenstein is an Associate 
Professor of International Studies at 
the American Graduate School of In- 
ternational Management (Tempe, 
AZ), where he teaches courses on 
contemporary Chinese politics and 
international affairs. In 1984, he was 
Thunderbird Exchange Professsor 
at the University of International 
Business and Economics in Beijing, 
and this spring he is in Japan as a 
Visiting Professor at the Institute for 
International Studies and Training 
(Fujinomiya). 


SOLINGER'’S Chinese Business Un- 
der Socialism: The Politics of Do- 
mestic Commerce, 1949-1980 is an 
important and thought-provoking 
book. Although it is entirely con- 
cerned with the domestic economy 
and, as the title suggests, is primari- 
ly of ascholarly bent, anyone with a 
professional or operational interest 
in the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) will find new insights in the 
book. The going, however, is not 
easy: every page is packed with in- 
formation, and the writing, while sol- 
id, is academic in style. 

Solinger’s primary concern is to 
explain what is meant by the term 
“socialist commerce” and how such 
acommercial system—which in the 
case of China combines remnants 
of a private merchant sector, differ- 
ent bureaucracies for distributing 
consumer products, and “free mar- 
<ets’” for agricultural produce—has 
deen affected by the planned econ- 
omy, conflict among China’s politi- 
zal elite, and technological under- 
development. She begins with a 
central issue in the Chinese econo- 
ny: that “commodities often substi- 
‘ute for currency as amedium of ex- 
thange...and so, like money 
inder capitalism, are treated as a 
ool of power and as an object of 
sontention” (p. 11). In other words, 
‘trade in China,” according to So- 
inger, “is largely a game of compe- 
ition for control over goods’ (p. 11), 
in insight that helps to explain the si- 
ent collision that occurs when capi- 
list firms, with their focus on cash- 
Ow and monetary rates of return, try 
2 operate in the PRC. 

The focus on commodities comes 
‘om both traditional Chinese 
nought and Marxism-Leninism. Be- 
sause true value is created only by 
1e production of goods, not from 
Neir distribution, profit-taking mer- 
hants are seen as parasitic by both 
/onfucianists and Communists. 
he Central Plan, with its Stalinist 
tress on capital goods, focuses on 
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physical output; the bureaucracy, 
an underdeveloped financial sys- 
tem, and the system of administered 
prices all combine to inhibit the 
expansion of commerce beyond 
the meager essentials needed for 
everyday living. 

But, as Solinger points out, it took 
more than ideology and the Central 
Plan to reduce what once had been 
a thriving commercial scene to a 
system for the redistribution of pov- 
erty. It also needed the added boost 
of political struggle among the elite 
over how the commercial system 
should be organized. In the book’s 
most intriguing argument, she sug- 
gests we best understand this as a 
contest between three ideal-type 
“tendencies”: the radicals, who 
would stress class conflict, class 
benefit, and values that are both 
Chinese and communist; the bu- 
reaucrats, who would stress state 
and party control; and the marke- 
teers, who would stress growth and 
distribution. , 

This “three-line struggle,” in So- 
lingers view, more fully explains 
Chinese political conflict than the 
common “two-line,” radical/prag- 
matic, left/right, red/expert dialecti- 
cal interpretation. In most political 
contests, notes the author, each of 
the groups tries to form a temporary 
coalition with one of the other 
groups in order to oppose the third. 
Thus, Deng’s policy of economic re- 
form and of “opening to the outside 
world” may be seen as avictory fora 
bureaucratic-marketeer coalition 
over the radicals. At other times, 
such as the immediate post—Cul- 
tural Revolution period, radicals and 
bureaucrats combined against the 
marketeers. Her model can also ac- 
commodate the current backlash. 
Solinger suggests that regardless of 
how far policies may swing, the cen- 
tral tendency has been the bureau- 
cratic—an observation that should 
temper optimists. Indeed, the cur- 
rent movement may represent the 
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reassertion of this tendency, which 
puts a premium on the issue of con- 
trol aided and abetted by ideo- 
logues and radicals, who have their 
own anti-liberal agendas. 

Solinger goes beyond theory- 
and model-building to identify so- 
Cial groups and individuals with 
these tendencies. She also pro- 
vides detailed case analyses of six 
key episodes in commercial policy- 
making from the opening conflicts 
between the state and the private 
sector in 1949-52 to the beginning 
of the period of the Deng reforms, 
1979-1980. Older, particularly mili- 
tary cadres support the radicals; 
middle-aged and mid-level appa- 
ratchiks and heavy industry mana- 
gers support the bureaucrats; peas- 
ants, intellectuals, and consumer in- 
dustry managers support the mar- 
keteers. Politburo members Li 
Xiannian, Yao Yilin, and Chen Yun, 
allof whom have had important roles 
to play in the development of the 
Chinese economy,’ are cited as im- 
portant leaders of these respective 
groups. 

As interesting as this line of argu- 
ment is, however, | feel it is a bit in- 
complete. One should go farther 
than identifying groups with objec- 
tively obvious collective interests 


?Li, who is from a poor peasant background 
and is now titular Chinese head of state, is like 
Mao, in Solinger’s view, combining “faith in 
plans” with a “penchant for mobilization” (p. 81); 
for many years, he was in charge of the 
Chinese foreign trade and finance bureaucracies. 
Yao, a former subordinate of both Li and Chen 
Yun, has long experience in economic work and 
was a key Official in the Finance and Economic 
Commission of the State Council. Chen was once 
called ‘China's number one economist” by 
Mao, and in the 1950's had a high standing in 
China, ranking only behind Mao himself, Liu 
Shaoqi, Zhu De, and Zhou Enlai. For most of his 
career he stood for economic modernization 
and efficiency and championed the interests of 
light industry and agriculture. Somewhat 
paradoxically, the popular press has labeled Chen 
the leader of the “conservative” opposition to 
Deng Xiaoping’s economic policies, even though 
the content of those policies are not dissimilar 
from Chen's own views. See Solinger, pp. 76-86, 
for more detail on these three Chinese leaders. 
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(factory managers, party officials, 
ministry bureaucrats, and so on) as 
politically active interest groups; 
one also has to deal with the dynam- 
ics of the webs of personal link- 
ages—the guanxi—that drive Chi- 
nese elite politics. To be sure, this 
goes somewhat beyond Solinger's 
intentions, but these linkages re- 
main essentially unexplored. 

Nonetheless, as macroanalysis, 
Solinger’s perceptions are compel- 
ling, and her arguments in support 
of her analysis are convincing; in 
any event, she is writing an account 
of commerce, not a psycho-political 
analysis. 

The technology of commerce— 
that is, modes of transportation and 
storage, standardization of weights 
and measures, communications 
about market conditions—is also a 
key variable of Solinger’s framework 
for analysis. Here she provides an 
incisive account of inefficient distri- 
bution networks and facilities, of 
corruption and the lack of standard- 
ization, and of the age-old involve- 
ment of the Chinese state in control- 
ling commerce. All of these factors 
collided in the 1950's: the state and 
party moved dramatically against the 
merchant class and commerce,° 
while merchants and cadres often 
colluded against the system.* 

Still, there is no question that 
small-scale traders, whose stories 
are set out in some detail by So- 
linger, have suffered under the poli- 
cies of the regime. Part of the dis- 
dain they encounter is attributable to 
the intense political pressure of 
which they were once a target. As a 


“The “Five-Anti's” campaign of the early 
1950's—against bribery, tax evasion, theft of state 
assets, cheating in materials and labor, and 
theft of state economic information—exemplified 
the move against the private sector. The mass 
movement mobilized the population to speak out 
against profiteering and corruption, and 
brought enormous pressure on the private sector 
to submit to “socialist transformation.” 

“Some merchants banded together to form 
companies with official sounding names. Others 
gave bribes or kickbacks to officials to learn 


result, despite the ascendancy of 
the “marketeers” in recent years, 
the traders still rank low on the social 
and political ladder. Indeed, almost 
10 years after Deng’s reforms were 
launched, traders and entrepre- 
neurs still find themselves subject to 
arbitrary rules and taxes and other 
forms of discrimination; both ideolo- 
gy and envy lie behind this treat- 
ment. One private businessman, 
according to a recent news report, 
was even refused a book loan froma 
public library in Shanghai. “We don't 
serve private businessman,’ he was 
told.° 

The competition and tension be- 
tween industry and the distribution 
network also add to the commercial 
sector's woes. The industrial and 
commerical bureaucracies re- 
spond to different plans; prices are 
determined by different rules; in- 
dustrial inefficiencies make it close 
to impossible for the factories to 
respond to market demand, much 
less to quality concerns; and the 
commercial side is unable to pro- 
vide adequate distribution and 
meaningful market intelligence. So- 
linger remarks that while the state 
has tried to deal with such contra- 
dictory tendencies, the Central Plan 
and leaders’ concerns over main- 
taining control have remained 
prime. However, given low levels of 
overall economic development and 
of the technology of commerce, the 
contradictions persist and, indeed, 
as ‘part and parcel of the entire eco- 
nomic system... have also ham- 
pered the realization of the solution” 
(p. 242). 


rn 


about pending state purchases of 
commodities, so that these goods could be 
hoarded, thus driving up the price, or to get 
crucial intelligence about shortages so that they 
could corner the market for goods in short 
supply. In other instances, merchants and cadres 
manipulated weights and measures for their 
own benefit. See Solinger, pp. 124-53. 

°See Vigor Fung, “With Ideologues Against 
Them, Entrepreneurs Learn Staying Afloat in China 
Is No Mean Feat,” Asian Wall Street Journal 
Weekly (Hong Kong), Nov. 24, 1986, p. 4. 
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In her next-to-last chapter, So 
linger deals with the question of rura 
trade fairs, and the “tensions be 
tween an economically based neec 
for free marketing in China... and 
the social and political forces tha 
resist this need” (p. 245). It is, o 
course, in the countryside that the 
current reforms have had their mos§ 
spectacular successes, just as 
was there that Mao’s most massive 
social experiments were played outj 
But even ifthe recent rapid growth iq 
ruralincome and increased efficien 
cy of agricultural production is thd 
outcome of re-organization rathe§ 
than of technological change, the 
extra production needs to be mar 
keted efficiently. Still, the rural trade 
fairhas been the focus of much polit 
ical struggle in China, and Soli 
gers account of these ups-and 
downs shows the width and breaat 
of those conflicts. i 

Solinger’s conclusions are sobe 
The interaction of multiple (and a 
times competing) forces—of b 
reaucracy, of the Plan, of elite co 
flict, of the Chinese political impera 
tive of control, of the competition fo 
goods—will continue to dominat 
Chinese “socialist Commerce.” 
economic and political goals coi 
cide, she suggests, there will b@ 
movement toward more economic 
efficiency. If not, there will be conti 
ued inefficiency, perhaps even af 
fecting those areas where consider 
able progress had been made. | 

It would be difficult to take issu | 
with Solinger’s observations, even § 
they have something of the air of the 
more things change, the more the | 
stay the same. Yet, this is an unden | 
able truth about contemporary Ch | 
na, and | hope that this brief discus | 
sion will encourage readers t 
examine Solinger’s evidence in de 
tail. As for Solinger herself, the mes§ 
sage is clear. Chinese business u 
der socialism will continue down thq 
road established in 1949, “an est 
sentially state-run affair, engaged! : 


| 


| 
| 
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in uneasy rivalry with age-old Chi- 
1ese entrepreneurial instincts, and 
triving at times to achieve ideals of 
squity” (p. 303). 


HO AND HUENEMANN’s China’s 
Jpen Door Policy: The Quest for 
‘“oreign Technology and Capital 
akes a straight-forward look, based 
1part on interviews and visits in Chi- 
Na, at the PRC’s post—Cultural Revo- 
tion foreign trade policy. Even 
ough developments in China have 
nade parts of their study a shade 
fated—a common fate for anybody 
yublishing on contemporary Chi- 
ja—it remains relevant to today’s 
;onditions. The authors, both econ- 
»mists at the University of British Co- 
umbia, point out that the new “open 
loor’ policy is part of a larger con- 
tellation of policy initiatives, all of 
vhich revolve around three basic is- 
ues: (1) whether China should 
tress political or economic devel- 
pment; (2) what strategy would 
rovide the fastest economic 
rrowth; and (3) how China should 
yanage the economy. How Chi- 
rese leaders resolve the last two is- 
ues, of course, depends on how 
ney resolve the first. Mao’s ap- 
roach was political; Deng’s re- 
ponse stresses the economic. 
Still, they point out, the “opening 
) the outside world” does not sim- 
ly mean trade liberalization and the 
‘dvent of capitalism. Rather, it is a 
‘rategy to acquire technology for 
intensive internal growth. That, in 
in, requires China to develop 
Jays to pay for that technology—the 
omotion of exports and participa- 
on in the world capitalist trading 
/stem, and the utilization of foreign 
pital. 
Throughout the book, Ho and 
uenemann take an_atheoretic 
janagement and macroeconomic 
erspective (that is to say, their 
‘inking here is of the mainstream 
orth American variety), with the re- 
iltthat the text tends toward the de- 


scriptive. However, the discussion 
of China’s evolving economic insti- 
tutions, from the centralized minis- 
tries to the Special Economic Zones 
in southern China, helps make the 
complex clear. They outline the vari- 
ous forms of joint ventures possible 
under Chinese law, provide an orga- 
nization flow chart of the foreign 
trade bureaucracy, and describe 
the formal relations between the 
Ministry of Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions and the various foreign-trade 


organizations that exist at all levels. 


in China today. 

Ho and Huenemann also provide 
some brief case studies that demon- 
strate both the opportunities for en- 
tering into and difficulties of main- 
taining joint ventures in the PRC. 
Forming a joint venture did give 
Schindler, the Swiss elevator manu- 
facturer, access to the China mar- 
ket, but (at the time of their writing), 
China-Schindler was having diffi- 
culties with reaching management 
decisions and then implementing 
them; the firm likewise found it diffi- 
Cult to deal with domestic suppliers 
since, institutionally, the suppliers 
belong to a different bureaucracy. 
Nike, the athletic shoe manufactur- 
er, may have seen China at firstasa 
low-cost producer, but it encoun- 
tered severe problems of quality 
control because the shoes made by 
the Chinese factories were well be- 
low Nike’s standards. (Still, note 
the authors, the shoes were of better 
quality than those factories had ever 
produced.) Ho and Huenemann 
also include a detailed discussion of 
joint ventures in the energy sector, 
the development of which is essen- 
tial for the realization of China’s 
modernization plans. 

They conclude with a most useful 
account of the problems and pros- 
pects for foreign investment in the 
PRC. The major issues revolve 
around the difficulties and uncer- 
tainties of matching essentially 
incompatible economic goals—of 
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meshing profit-oriented business 
with state-run bureaucracies that 
are sensitive to political goals first 
and economic objectives second. 
The emerging Chinese legal system 
remains largely untested and uncer- 
tain; transaction costs are high; the 
general Chinese business environ- 
ment poses difficulties for the unini- 
tiated; access to the Chinese do- 
mestic market remains extremely 
limited; and Chinese financial and 
accounting procedures are anti- 
quated. Still, Ho and Huenemann 
look to the bright side. Although Chi- 
nese foreign trade is quite small in 
relation to the overall economy, they 
see the “open door” not only as one 
through which the technology for 
modernizing China will flow, but also 
as one which, if kept ajar, will bring in 
“innovative attitudes” that will en- 
hance the tradition of self-reliance. It 
will be interesting to see if avid sup- 
porters of the “open door” will seize 
upon this sort of explanation to try to 
further their cause. 


DAVID BROWN’S study, Partner- 
ship with China: Sino-Foreign Joint 
Ventures in Historical Perspective, 
began life as an MBA thesis, and still 
shows some signs of that academic 
exercise. Still, it is a gracefully writ- 
ten piece that should find its place 
on the China trade bookshelf, espe- 
Cialy since it provides the historical 
background that Ho and Huene- 
mann, with their focus on the current 
scene, omit. 

The book’s main contribution lies 
in its Opening chapters, a conve- 
nient summary of a large body of 
Western historical and economic re- 
search on Chinese foreign trade 
from the Han (206 B.C. to A.D. 221) 
to the contemporary era. Brown 
writes that although the size and 
richness of China served as a “mag- 
net for trade” from the earliest times, 
the Chinese state, disdainful of mere 
commerce as “parasitic” (shades of 
later attitudes!), attempted to exer- 
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cise strict control over it and to force 
it into the mold of traditional tribute 
relations.® Furthermore, from as ear- 
ly as the 8th century, he points out, 
customs duties had become a major 
source of government revenues. In 
other words, China has had a sub- 
stantial history of economic rela- 
tions with the outside world, if not 
specifically with the Western world. 

The main themes are of attempts 
by the Chinese state to control for- 
eign trade and of a symbiotic rela- 
tionship between the foreign trad- 
ers—be they Tang Dynasty (A.D. 
618-907) Persians or 19th-century 
Westerners—and licensed traders, 
the arms-length representatives of 
the Chinese ruling classes. Eventu- 
ally, under an increasing Western 
trading presence, this developed 
into the “co-hong” system of official- 
ly sanctioned Chinese merchants, ’ 
and later, in the Treaty Port era, of 
the comprador, aChinese merchant 
employed by Western firms who 
served in partnership as an interme- 
diary between foreign businessmen 
and Chinese society. 

Brown traces the progression 
from the co-hong trader to the com- 
prador and eventually to the inde- 
pendent Chinese merchant acting 
in concert with the foreign business 
partner. By the end of the Qing Dy- 
nasty (1644-1911), there were both 
extensive foreign participation and 
growing Chinese participation inthe 
key modern sectors of the economy, 
patterns that continued into the Re- 
publican period (1912-49). 

World War || and the subsequent 
Communist victory in 1949 substan- 


®*The Chinese imperial tradition held that 
China was at the center of the civilized world and 
that the Chinese Emperor, “The Son of 
Heaven,” was therefore the ruler of all civilization. 
Thus, local Asian rulers would send elaborate 
gifts along with their diplomatic missions, as 
“tribute” to the Dragon Throne. In the 18th and 
19th centuries, European diplomats and traders 
were initially perceived by the Chinese court 
as being tribute bearers, much to the dangerous 
frustration of the Europeans. 


tially affected these trends, of 
course. In the second half of the 
book, Brown picks up his story witha 
summary of Chinese foreign trade 
developments since the new “open 
door” policy was declared at the 
end of 1978. As a quick introduction 
to the subject, the account here will 
be useful, but it is primarily descrip- 
tive and breaks no new ground. 

Brown’s concluding observations 
on the Sino-foreign joint venture ex- 
perience stress historical continu- 
ities. He shows how in the 19th cen- 
tury, foreign firms, through the 
comprador system, coped with the 
difficult Chinese environment by be- 
coming Sinicized, just as Chinese 
firms, hoping to interact with interna- 
tional trade system, had to modern- 
ize (some might say, “Westernize’’). 
He also notes the continuing impor- 
tance of the South China coastal re- 
gion in trade, and, more important, 
“the tension between the more 
pragmatic south and the relatively 
puritanical and conservative north.” 
This persistent ideological tension, 
be it inspired by the neo-Confucian- 
ism of the Song school of Rational- 
ism, Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles 
of the People,® or Marxism-Lenin- 
ism-Mao Zedong Thought, lies be- 
hind the heavy hand of the state in 
China’s foreign trade. 


FINALLY, we come to E. E. Bauer’s 
China Takes Off: Technology Trans- 
fer and Modernization. \t is difficult 
to categorize this book as anything 
more than a short personal recollec- 
tion masquerading under a title that 
leads one to expect an informed 
study of technology transfer. The 
volume bears the imprint of a seri- 


’Under the co-hong system, only Officially 
approved merchants could trade with the 
Europeans, who were restricted to isolated 
and unimportant ports in southern China, such as 
Hong Kong. These merchants were under the 
nominal supervision of the state, since it was 
imagined that in this way the Western traders 
could be fended off and China protected from their 
influence. 
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ous university press and leads with 
a short introduction by Michel Ok- 
senberg, who needs no introduction 
to readers of this journal. Somebody 
should have known better. 

This is not to say, however, that 
the book is without interest. Bauer 
was in China between 1980 and 
1984 as Customer Support Manag- 
er for the Boeing Commercial Air- 
plane Company. When he writes 
about what he knows—aircraft—he 
comes across as serious, Compe- 
tent, and resourceful. Not surpris- 
ingly, the most interesting and use- 
ful parts of the book are his 
discussions of his direct experience 
in working with the Civil Aviation Ad- 
ministration of China (CAAC). 

Like General Joseph Stilwell, who 
locked horns with Chiang Kai-shek 
four decades earlier,? Bauer found 
his Chinese colleagues intelligent, 
hardworking, and highly trainable, 
but oppressed by poor manage- 
ment, counterproductive work rules 
and habits, and a certain anxiety} 
about working with foreigners. Take, | 
for instance, the “hydraulic prob- 
lem.” The Boeing aircraft flown) 
by CAAC had developed problems 
with the hydraulic pumps, and 


®Sun's three principles were nationalism, 
democracy, and socialism. The first, People’s 
National Consciousness, called for the 
overthrow of the Manchus and the removal of the 
yoke of imperialism; the second, People’s 
Rights, sought to expand the basic rights of 
Chinese citizens and protect those rights 
through a separation of powers; the third, People’s 
Livelihood, stressed the need for a more 
equitable distribution of capital and land. See, 
e.g., Immanuel C.Y. Hsu, The Rise of Modern 
China, 3rd ed., New York, Oxford University Press, 
1983, pp. 459-65. 

“Vinegar Joe” Stilwell’s open distaste for 
Chiang is legendary. Stilwell, Chiang's American 
chief of staff during the Pacific War, admired 
the average Chinese soldier but belittled Chiang’s 
leadership. His blunt, and often acerbic, 
assessments of the Generalissimo’s ability 
as commander caused a major crisis in 
September 1944. Stilwell lost his battle with Chiang 
and was recalled one month later. See, e.g., 
Barbara W. Tuchman, Stilwell and the American 
Experience in China, 1911—1945, New York, 
Macmillan, 1971. 
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Bauer's first priority was to resolve 
‘hese difficulties. What he found 
suggests that Hu Shi’s “Mr. Al- 
most’”'® was alive and well in 
SAAC’s maintenance organization. 
The Chinese substituted substan- 
dard, look-alike material for more 
2xpensive but certified lubricants, 
yaskets, and seals; they reused 
sontaminated filters which simply 
eintroduced grit into the hydraulic 
system; they refused to replace out- 
Jated but superficially still service- 
able hoses; and the repairshops 
vere dusty and thus unsuitable for 
yecision machinery overhauls. 
-ventually, after 18 months of in- 
ense work, Bauer and a colleague 
—who suffered a heart attack ap- 
yarently because of the pressure— 
vere able to persuade CAAC to 
ying maintenance procedures up 
‘om what he terms “a bailing-wire- 
ind-rope” philosophy of repair to 
icceptable “aircraft quality” stan- 
lards. 

But still, a “petty cash” mentality 
‘layed havoc with proper mainte- 
vance procedures. Workers used 
ierior-grade oil to wipe landing 
truts, and this led eventually to the 
leterioration of seals and the struts 
remselves. Similarly, workers ig- 
ored published repair procedures 
nd lost maintenance documenta- 
on, all the while preferring a 


1°“Mr. Almost” (Chabuduo Xiansheng) was 
Je central figure of a short story written by Hu, 
nina’s first Western-trained Ph.D. (a student 
John Dewey) and a prominent intellectual in 
qina's New Cultural Movement of the latter 
lf of the second decade of this century. 
r. Almost, emblematic of all Chinese who 
‘ttle for partial or half-baked solutions, eventually 
2s because he fails to get proper medical 
ire. When seeking a doctor to help remedy his 
1ess, Mr. Almost ends up at a veterinarian, 
lich does not particularly alarm him since a 
terinarian, he reckons, is “almost a doctor.” 
’. Almost soon became a symbol of Chinese 
} mplacency and immobilism. 


“hands-on” or intuitive approach 
to keeping a $50 million aircraft in 
the arr. 

Bauer also recounts his adven- 
tures with the Chinese bureaucra- 
cy—ranging from eight-person Beij- 
ing Hotel room-cleaning crews to 
more intractable officials—in a most 
entertaining fashion. Faced with a 
large and unexpected import duty 
for a piece of machinery brought in 
for CAAC’s benefit, Bauer stood his 
ground and eventually paid a ‘‘de- 
posit” of 1,000 renminbi (RMB) 
which would eventually be refund- 
ed—without interest—upon re-ex- 
port of the equipment. This and oth- 
er instances in Bauer’s story show 
the virtue of polite but steadfast as- 
sertion of sound business practices 
even under provocation, and the ne- 
cessity of appreciating and coping 
with the restraints of a difficult envi- 
ronment. Bauer's story also under- 
lines the importance in business— 
sometimes not fully recognized by 
non-practitioners—of having the 
appropriate business and technical 
skills. After all, the head of the 
Boeing support team must be some- 
one who knows airplanes; the Sino- 
logical niceties can be dispensed 
with at 35,000 feet. 

Unfortunately, however, Bauer’s 
interesting anecdotes—which will 
sound familiar to those who have 
worked in China—are padded out 
with what appear to be clumsy re- 
writes from tour guides, summaries 
of articles from China Daily,'' and 
naive observations about the “na- 


"China Daily is an English-language 
newspaper edited and published in Beijing and 
distributed at home and abroad. It is aimed at 
the foreign business community and focuses on 
usually upbeat stories about the China trade. 
While it has an astonishingly good international 
sports page, it is hardly an authoritative source 
on current Chinese affairs. 


ture” of the Chinese. For instance, 
Bauer observes that the Chinese 
smile alot, and that this seems to be 
“out of place in the austere [Chi- 
nese] environment” (p. 41). The rea- 
son: “With many sounds beginning 
deep in the throat, words are enun- 
ciated with the teeth essentially 
closed. When producing sound, the 
lips are forced open, and the cheeks 
assume a natural smile. Thus, as 
Chinese age, the smile-wrinkles be- 
come a permanent feature of their 
faces” (p. 41). 

Ordinarily one would ignore this 
kind of poorly written nonsense. But 
when it appears in auniversity press 
book—which in itself is a kind of en- 
dorsement—tt is clear that both the 
author and the reader have been 
badly served by the editorial pro- 
cess. Furthermore, there is the 
chance, not so remote, that these 
kinds of observations will be taken 
seriously by people without much 
background who are preparing fora 
China assignment. Reinforcement 
of faulty stereotypes ill prepares 
one for work in a demanding envi- 
ronment. 

Still, it would be difficult to argue 
with Bauer's conclusion that techno- 
logical modernization and change 
in China will be measured not in 
years but in generations. All of the 
studies reviewed here remark upon 
the immobilism of the Chinese bu- 
reaucracy and the persistence of 
age-old habits of mind. And all point 
up the dilemma faced by the au- 
thorities of the People’s Republic: 
the demands of bureaucratic con- 
trol and the requirements of efficient 
technological development are at 
odds. Our understanding of howthis 
contest will work out is enhanced by 
our authors—but the continuing 
game, of course, will be played by 
the Chinese themselves. 
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A Chinese Revolutionary’s Odyssey 


John Israel 


YUE DAIYUN and CAROLYN 
WAKEMAN. To the Storm: The 
Odyssey of a Revolutionary 
Chinese Woman. Berkeley, 
University of California 

Press, 1985. 


OF THE MANY good things that 
have emerged from China’s recent 
opening to the outside world, it 
would be difficult to find a better 
concrete example than this book— 
the product of collaboration be- 
tween Yue Daiyun, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Chinese Literature at Bei- 
jing University (Beida), and Carolyn 
Wakeman, Research Associate at 
the University of California's Center 
for Chinese Studies at Berkeley. 

In as much as it is an autobiogra- 
phy of a Chinese intellectual, written 
with an American collaborator, To 
the Storm brings to mind Liang 


John Israel, Professor of History at the 
University of Virginia, (Charlottes- 
ville), is author of Student Nationalism 
in China, 1927-1937 (1966) and co- 
author (with Donald W. Klein) of Re- 
bels and Bureaucrats: China's De- 
cember Yers (1976). He spent the 
1985-86 academic year at Beijing 
University working on a study of 
Southwest Associated University 
(Kunming), 1938-1946, undera grant 
from the Committee on Scholarly 
Communication with the People’s Re- 
public of China. 


Heng and Judith Shapiro’s Son of 
the Revolution (Knopf, 1983). But 
Yue Daiyun is 23 years older than 
former Red Guard Liang Heng, and 
she presents the very different per- 
spective of an intellectual politically 
socialized in the late 1940's and ear- 
ly 1950’s. Because Yue is commit- 
ted to living and working in China, 
her gamble in going public with her 
story is also much greater than 
Liang’s. Thus far, however, both 
have been vindicated in their confi- 
dence inthe tolerance of China’s au- 
thorities. Liang and Shapiro have 
been able to return to China (follow- 
ing which they wrote a searing ac- 
count of present-day society, After 
the Nightmare), and the Yue-Wake- 
man volume has been favorably re- 
viewed in China Reconstructs (Oc- 
tober 1986), the English-language 
edition of Zhongguo Jianshe, a gen- 
eral information monthly published 
in Beijing. 

Yue and Wakeman met in 1981, 
while Wakeman was teaching at the 
Beijing Foreign Studies University, 
and began their partnership two 
years later in Berkeley, where Yue 
had taken up a post as a research 
linguist. Wakeman helped to record 
Yue’s life “so that future generations 
[of Chinese] could know, and con- 
sequently judge, the events of those 
three tumultuous decades” (i.e., 
1949-1979). The book developed 
through a series of meetings, dis- 
Cussions, writings and rewritings, 
and it was concluded, as Wakeman 
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notes, after Yue had returned to 
China: 


Thus, while the experiences, the! 


sentiments, the insights, insofar as | 


could reproduce them accurately, | 
are always Yue Daiyun’s, the words, | 
the sequence, and often the synthe- | 


sis are necessarily mine. (p. xix) 


The success of such a team effort | 
necessitated an extraordinary de- | 
gree of mutual understanding and | 
trust. The appearance of this book, | 


thus, testifies not only to painstaking 


scholarly cooperation but to the | 


most profound kind of friendship. 


THE NARRATIVE begins in 1958 
during the anti-rightist campaign. ' 
Yue is 26 years old and a faculty 
member of Beijing University. Be- 
fore her lies a promising career in 
the party. But China’s intellectuals 


are on probation, under the watch- | 


ful, suspicious eyes of party authori- 
ties. Yue is herself caught in the par- 


| 


ty’s net of anti-rightism, and she and | 


her family begin a 20-year odyssey 
of “reeducation” and reform. 

After the abortive liberalization of 
the “Hundred Flowers” period, the 


(00 —_—_—_—eeE—E | 


'The anti-rightist campaign was launched in 
mid-1957 as part of the effort to reimpose the 
authority of the party, which had been 
criticized by so-called “poisonous weeds” during 
the height of the “Hundred Flowers” campaign 
(begun in May 1956). The anti-rightist campaign 
turned into a vendetta against alleged 
“bourgeois” elements among the intellectuals and 
within the Communist Party. 


Communist Party has reached a his- 
toric juncture in its relations with 
China’s intellectuals. Can an edu- 
cated elite—compromised by unfa- 
vorable class backgrounds, men- 
tally poisoned by bourgeois 
ideology, tarnished by along history 
of ties to the West, and separated, 
for all these reasons, from the vast 
majority of its fellow citizens—ever 
be accepted as unreservedly loyal 
to a regime that speaks in the name 


_ of the proletariat? 


Yue’s account shows how the in- 
tellectuals are tested, found want- 
ing, thrust aside, and trampled un- 
der foot during 20 years of turmoil. 


_ The book takes its title from a poem 


she wrote in the spring of 1957 in 
premonition of the anti-rightist tem- 
pest and burned in 1966 in anticipa- 
tion of the Red Guard vendetta. 

Much of Yue’s account is devoted 
to the convoluted politics of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. Her entire family, 
which has fallen under the shadow 
of a mother with a “rightist” cap and 
a_ father—philosophy — professor 
Tang Yijie—who supports “bour- 
geois academic authorities,’ under- 
goes further suffering after Tang is 
coopted into Mme Mao’s (Jiang 
Qing) “gang of four” braintrust.* As 
a result, when college entrance ex- 
aminations are reinstituted in 1977, 
the children’s high scores are nulli- 
fied by their father’s compromised 
background. 

All's well, however, that ends well. 
By 1979, Tang Yijie is allowed to re- 
sume his career, the children are 
admitted to universities, and Yue 
Daiyun, finally exonerated of her 
“rightist” crimes, is reinstated as a 
member of the party. 

Some Western readers see this 


in her drive for power, Jiang Qing gathered 
a group of famous scholars, including noted 
philosopher Feng Youlan, to provide 
academic authority for her radical ideology. 
Among the manifestations of this development 
was the “Criticize Lin [Biao], Criticize Confucius” 
campaign of 1973-74. 
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book as a political apologetic. They 
find it difficult to believe that an intel- 
ligent woman who gave her life to the 
party only to be betrayed, reviled, 
and finally expelled could retain 
enough hope to rejoin the party 
some 21 years later. These readers, 
it seems, are unable to come to 
terms with the events of the early 
years of the People’s Republic— 
deftly but episodically recalled in 
flashbacks—that immediately pre- 
ceded the bitter experience about 
which Yue speaks in such detail. 

Most people can appreciate how 
the corruption and incompetence 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang 
(KMT) during its later years contrast- 
ed with the positive image of Yan’an- 
style communism to persuade many 
Chinese intellectuals to join the rev- 
olution. What they fail to understand 
is the period from 1949 to 1957. Dur- 
ing this time, American accounts of 
China were filled with stories of 
violent rural reform, executions 
of “counter-revolutionaries,” and 
campaigns against scholarly tar- 
gets such as Hu Shi and Hu Feng. 
Particularly disturbing were reports 
of thought reform of Chinese intel- 
lectuals. Famous scholars were de- 
picted as being forced to grovel be- 
fore representatives “of the 
people,” totally renounce their 
pasts—especially their American 
educational, intellectual, and per- 
sonal ties—and declare their will- 
ingness to become new people un- 
der the benevolent guidance of the 
party. Reading such accounts, 
many outsiders could only conclude 
that China had become a totalitarian 
state on the Orwellian model. 

What many of us did not graso— 
and to a large extent still do not—is 
that for most Chinese intellectuals, 
especially the younger ones, this 
same period, the early and mid- 
1950's, was an exciting and promis- 
ing episode in Chinese history. For 
the first time in living memory, China 
was united. For the first time in more 


than acentury, no foreign troops oc- 
cupied Chinese soil. Now China 
could hold its head high among na- 
tions. Now China had an army with 
roots among the people and respect 
for the people—not simply a gang of 
brigands in uniform. Its new officials, 
dogmatic and ill-educated though 
some of them might be, not only pro- 
fessed revolutionary ideals but had 
demonstrated a commitment to 
such ideals through sacrifice. |In- 
deed, the party's idealization of 
Spartan living, revolutionary dedi- 
cation, and incorruptibility both in 
the army and among civilian cadres 
provided Chinese youth with mod- 
els to respect and emulate. 

For Yue Daiyun, whose political 
socialization had begun during the 
Japanese occupation of China 
(1931-45) and the decline of the 
Kuomintang, the early and mid-50’s 
were great years indeed. At 19, she 
had been a delegate to the World 
Student Congress in Prague. By 25, 
she had published a dozen articles 
and was a rising star in her field of 
modern Chinese literature. Her phi- 
losopher husband was_ another 
bright light among the Beida junior 
faculty, and her father-in-law, Tang 
Yongtong, was vice-president of the 
university. As arecognized leader of 
her generation, she enjoyed pres- 
tige and rewards that undoubtedly 
served to reinforce her loyalty to the 
party. Not being amember of aland- 
lord's or rich peasant’s family, she 
felt none of the wrath unleashed 
against such “class enemies” dur- 
ing China’s rural revolution. Not be- 
ing a famous older intellectual, she 
was under no pressure to renounce 
her past. On the crest of revolution- 
ary optimism, she floated through 
the first eight years of the new order, 
rooting firmly her deeply-felt patriot- 
ism, her strong identification of her 
personal destiny with that of her 
people, and her confidence in the 
party—all of which were to sustain 
her through the bitter years ahead. 
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By her own account, Yue was 
scarcely a political innocent. As 
head of a “land reform team” in the 
early 1950's, she participated in 
“revolutionary violence,” even 
sending men to their deaths. As a 
member of the Democratic Youth 
League, she urged her teacher, the 
famous writer Shen Congwen, not to 
flee to Taiwan, only to see him “at- 
tacked in 1952 for his bourgeois 
viewpoints, dismissed from Beida, 
and condemned to a tedious and 
isolated position as an archivist in 
the Palace Museum” (p. 87). In 
1957, she served on a committee 
that helped to single out faculty 
rightists. Clearly, she lived by the 
credo that “individual injustice must 
always be considered far less im- 
portant than maintaining the author- 
ity of the Party” (pp. 41-42). 


FROM 1949 to 1957, Yue is given 
ample opportunity to test her as- 
sumption that the party is always 
right. Yet, as she ventures into the 
world against the storms of the Chi- 
nese revolution, she is armed only 
with this simplistic credo. Thus, she 
resembles Voltaire’s Candide, who 
tests the Panglossian bromide that 
“All is for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds” against the cruelty 
and ignorance of the real world. 

When the ax finally falls, it falls 
quickly; and Yue goes incredulously 
to be pilloried by friends and col- 
leagues for rightist crimes. Surely, 
she thinks, they have made a mis- 
take! They have gotten the wrong 
person! This couldn't be happening 
to me! But there has been no mis- 
take: this time the ox to be gored is 
hers. The revolution is claiming one 
of its own. 

Like Candide, however, Yue 
Daiyun does not easily shed her 
faith or naiveté. Time after time, she 
draws upon what seems an endless 
reserve of revolutionary optimism. 
She is torn from her family, including 
a newborn son, and subjected to a 


demanding and often degrading 
regimen of “reform” in the country- 
side, only to come to the conclusion 
that “the positive aspects of these 
two years outweighed the negative” 
(pp. 101-02). 

Bourgeois individualist that he is, 
Candide ends up cultivating his own 
garden. Yue Daiyun, loyal daughter 
of the revolution that she is, decides 
that she must work through the van- 
guard of Master Gardeners. Like 
Candide, she can never again see 
the world through the bright, hopeful 
eyes of youth—but neither can she 
turn her eyes away. She will view 
a tarnished world with a warier 
gaze, making the best of unsightly 
realities. 

Yue’s tale is full of promises unful- 
filled, of hopes cruelly dashed. Per- 
haps the most poignant episode oc- 
curs in the spring of 1963. Her 
rightist cap has been removed, she 
is allowed to resume teaching, and 
she is just beginning to enjoy some 
semblance of a normal life. After 
three years of disasters, Chinais en- 
joying an economic recovery. And 
her beloved father-in-law, in im- 
proved health following a stroke, 
has chosen her as one of five family 
members to occupy highly-coveted 
seats in the reviewing stand for the 
October National Day celebration. 
When the great day arrives, Chair- 
man Mao stops to say a few kind 
words to her father-in-law and to 
shake her hand: 


All the suffering | had undergone 
seemed worth this personal en- 
counter with the man | regarded rev- 
erently as the savior of my country. 
United with my countrymen in a 
sense of common purpose and mu- 
tual commitment, | considered that 
perhaps even the Anti-rightist Cam- 
paign had been worthwhile if the 
country was now stabilized again, 
its internal enemies routed, its path 
of socialist construction cleared. 
When | left Tiananmen Square, a 
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new passion burned within me. 
(patie) 


The euphoria is short-lived, how- 
ever. A few days later, a Beida par- 
ty committee member visits Tang 
Yongtong and warns him that it was 
wrong to have invited Yue to attend 
the festivities even though her right- 
ist cap has been removed: “She 
might seek revenge, he suggested. 
tactfully; you cannot know what she 
might be thinking.” Having reaf- 
firmed the party’s continued esteem 
for Tang’s integrity, the cadre 
“urged him to be more alert to class 
struggle matters” and expressed 
the party committee’s hope that he 
would “refrain from similar actions in 
the future” (p. 114). 

Although “deeply offended,” the 
elder Tang has little time to nurse his 
wounds. By the end of the year, he is 
bedridden again. On May 1, 1964, 
he dies. His last words, we are told, 
are “Long Live May 1st!” (p. 116). 


FULLY HALF of the book is an insi- 
der’s account of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion at Beida. Having paid her dues 
during the anti-rightist movement, 
Yue Daiyun is considered a “dead ti- 
ger’ and left alone, but all around 
colleagues and loved ones are 
swept up in the holocaust that turns 
China’s proudest university into a 
living hell. Atthe end of achapter en- 
titled, “Long Live the Red Terror,” 
she reflects on the summer of 1966: 


.. . inthe brief span of those chaotic 
weeks unimaginable pain and suf- 
fering had been inflicted on my own 
family and those around us. My hus- 
band had become a major target of 
attack, my teacher beaten, my chil- 
dren threatened, my family divided, 
Fourth Aunt sent to face unknown 
hardships, my leader, my neighbor, 
my mother all dead, while around us 
had been unleashed a kind of mad- 
ness, a level of violence and cruelty. 
so extreme that it was impossible to 


absorb, intolerable even to contem- 
plate. | had no thought about the 
past or the future, just a kind of dog- 
ged determination to help the rest of 
my family survive. (p. 193) 


With the campus a battlefield, 
small wonder that Yue turns down 
an opportunity to remain behind 
when her colleagues are shipped off 
to a May 7th school.? Unable to 
“learn from the peasants’—from 
whom they are totally isolated—Yue 
and her fellow intellectuals spend a 
year building a camp in the middle 
of rural Jiangxi’s wasteland, fol- 
lowed by asecond year in which the 
place is redubbed a “branch cam- 
| pus” of Beida. To this instant univer- 
“sity come eager worker-peasant- 
soldier students, but they find no 

books, no paper, not even a crumb 

| of hope of the education they had 
been promised. By the time the 
place is closed down, not only has a 
fortune in human and material re- 
sources been wasted, buthundreds 
of transplanted urbanites have fall- 
en ill from schistosomiasis and dys- 
entery, and 15 have died from acci- 
dents, disease, and suicide. 

The Beida to which Yue, her hus- 
| band, and son return in 1971 is near- 
ly in ruins. Their daughter, once an 
idealistic volunteer, has become a 
virtual prisoner in a labor camp on 
the Soviet frontier, and Yue’s future 
_and that of her family and her coun- 
_try are in doubt. Nonetheless, not 
_until the story of the 1971 Lin Biao af- 
fair* begins to leak out does her po- 
litical faith begin to waver: 


Even though | had been dismissed 
from its ranks, | still idolized the Par- 


’May 7th Schools were thought-reform 
camps to which thousands of intellectuals and 
Officials were sent during the Cultural 
Revolution. 

‘Lin Biao, the hand-chosen successor to 
Chairman Mao, was suddenly denounced as a 
traitor who had been killed while trying to flee 
to the Soviet Union after an abortive plot to 
assassinate the Chairman. 
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ty, believing it to be almost sacred. 
During the Cultural Revolution | had 
seen ample evidence of corruption 
in the private lives of high Officials, 
but | had dismissed this as an indi- 
vidual problem, trusting that after a 
while such weaknesses could be 
eliminated. Now it seemed indisput- 
able that the corruption permeated 
the whole system. (pp. 308-09) 


How does Yue Daiyun retain con- 
fidence inher country and its people 
as she gropes her way through the 
Kafkaesque nightmare of China's 
“misguided revolution’? The an- 
swer is to be found in the Chinese 
people themselves—in the few fel- 
low intellectuals who behaved with 
honor and decency, but even more 
so in the simple peasants among 
whom she was thrust from 1958 to 
1960 to atone for her rightist sins. In 
Tang Yongtong she sees a benign 
and sagely presence that provides 
a calm in the eye of the storm. Tang 
is dignified, humane, moderate, ju- 
dicious, and above all tolerant. In 
the ordinary peasants she sees hu- 
man kindness, in contrast to the self- 
righteous Red Guards and the cold, 
vengeful cadres assigned to over- 
see her reeducation. 

The lessons she learns are not 
the ones that her persecutors had 
hoped she would absorb. First, 
she “couldn’t help wondering... 
about the fairness of the sentences 
[that had been] leveled against the 
landlords and other enemies with 
whom [she] was suddenly grouped” 
(p. 67). Second, she came to appre- 
ciate and respect the ordinary peas- 
ants not because they possessed 
the “correct” dogmas and class 
backgrounds, but because they ac- 
tually treated her as ahuman being. 


THE ONLY PERSON treated with 
less than total candor in this other- 
wise brutally honest book is Yue’s 
husband, Tang Yijie. From her own 
account, it is clear that Tang played 
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a role that can accurately be de- 
scribed as intellectual lackey for the 
“gang of four.” Not only did he turn 
his back on persecuted fellow intel- 
lectuals, he also provided the 
“gang” with ammunition to use 
against the moderates headed by 
Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping. 

But perhaps we cannot expect 
the author of even the most unvar- 
nished account to vilify her own hus- 
band. After 20 years in which public 
denunciations of parents and 
spouses were altogether too com- 
mon, Yue Daiyun might well be justi- 
fied in treating such matters with a 
delicate touch. Furthermore, her 
narrative, as it stands, is in some 
ways even more valuable and more 
revealing than a condemnation. She 
shows how, after years of persecu- 
tion, the offer of honor and respect 
was able to seduce a serious— 
albeit ambitious—scholar into be- 
coming a political tool. Yue explains 
why it was not at all unnatural for 
Tang Yijie, astaunch supporter of Lu 
Ping and Peng Zhen in 1966,° to join 
Jiang Qing’s braintrust in 1974. 

In the process of telling the truth, 
Yue Daiyun lays bare the pattern of 
hypocrisy that she—and most oth- 
ers who wanted to survive—prac- 
ticed virtually as a matter of course 
for more than 20 years. Her own tes- 
timony vividly reveals how she time 
and again suppressed skepticism 
or disbelief and said what the lead- 
ership expected her to say. After de- 
ceiving herself, and others, for so 
long, Yue decided that she finally 
had to tell the truth. However, there 
are many others who no doubt went 
through comparable experiences, 
but who, because of a lack of cour- 
age and candor—as well as, | would 
add, a Carolyn Wakeman to serve 


“Beijing University President Lu Ping and 
Beijing Mayor Peng Zhen, early victims of the 
Cultural Revolution, were vilified and 
persecuted by Jiang Qing and her radical 
associates. 
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as moral confessor and intellectual 
midwife—uwill remain passive, Com- 
pliant opportunists throughout their 
lives. Even worse, some intellectu- 
als, having become accustomed to 
placing greater value in being “cor- 
rect” thanin being honest, may have 
lost the ability to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, thus denying China 
the cadre of critical intellectuals it so 
desperately needs. 


SOME READERS may conclude 
that the stupidity, cruelty, and mis- 
ery revealed in Yue’s account were 
a logical outcome of a system head- 
ed by an omniscient party and a Su- 
preme Leader. They may also ex- 
pect Yue to come to a like 
conclusion. Such readers would 
probably have Yue end her account 
by rejecting, on principle, a chance 
to rejoin an organization that not only 
had repaid her loyalty and that of so 
many others with hostility and perse- 
cution but one that had also led Chi- 
na from one disaster to another. Chi- 
nese of an ultra-orthodox bent, on 
the other hand, might prefer her to 
“accept, tearfully,” an invitation to 
rejoin the party and to rededicate 
herself to “the building of Socialism 
with Chinese characteristics,” and 
to the “Four Modernizations.” 

But Yue Daiyun is neither a de- 
tached scholar nor a sloganeering 
aparatchik but a courageous and in- 
telligent Chinese patriot. She is not 
content to sit on the sidelines while 
others determine the future of the 
country for which she has sacrificed 
so much. What she says is far more 
true to life than any formulaic ending 
and, | think, far more typical of the 
thinking of her contemporaries. “1 
had grown discouraged about the 
Party's policies and skeptical about 
its leaders,” she says. “But | could 
not forget all those who had died for 
its Cause, sacrificing their lives for 
the ideals of Liberation... . even 
as | recalled the disappointments of 
my own life and the tragic loss of my 


friends, | realized that some flame 
still burned in my heart... .” 


Surely the hardships, the losses suf- 
fered together would not be re- 
deemed unless we strove to keep 
that flame alive. | would join in the ef- 
forts to rebuild the Party, convinced 
that whatever its past mistakes, it 
alone could lead China forward. | 
was far less confident of success 
than in 1949 and far less certain that 
| could contribute, but | knew that | 
had to try. (pp. 386-87) 


Nobody who has lived in China re- 
cently can doubt that the enduring 
loyalty to party and nation that she 
expresses is typical of countless 
others like her—any more than one 
can doubt that her skepticism is 
widely shared. 

Heraclitus once observed that a 
man cannot cross the same river 
twice because both man and river 
are in a process of continual 
change. Yue’s relationship with the 
party bears out the Greek philoso- 
pher’s observation. At the outset of 
her odyssey, Yue is a faithful mem- 
ber of the party; by its end, she is a 
newly reinstated member who has 
endured a 21-year political exile. 
But things have not come full circle 
either for Yue Daiyun or for the CCP. 
Neither resembles what it was three 
decades ago, and the conditions of 
her membership have, therefore, 
changed irrevocably. 

Since she rejoined, the party has 
taken atleast the first step in coming 
toterms with its own history. Itis aso- 
bering fact, however, that the anti- 
rightist movementis still not officially 
interpreted as an unqualified abom- 
ination but rather as anecessary ac- 
tion carried to unfortunate extremes. 
Even more sobering, shortly after 
Yue Daiyun rejoined the party, an- 
other generation of dissenters from 
the officially-defined Truth was hus- 
tled off to prison and “reform 
through labor."® Yue ends her story 


in 1979 and forgoes any temptation 
to comment upon these ironies, but 
the compassion her travails have re- 
awakened in her are clearly reflect- 
ed in her 1971 views of the Red 
Guards, at whose hands she and 
her family had suffered so much: 


These thousands of young people 
still seemed worthy of our respect; 
their courage, resourcefulness, and 
resilience had all been amply dem- 
onstrated. Their idealism, their fer- 
vor, their desire to contribute to their 
country, as well as their loyalty to 
Chairman Mao, were surely incon- 
testable. Yet now their reputation 
had plummeted, and | wondered 
what their future would hold. Lack- 
ing skills as well as education, habit- 
uated to an absence of discipline 
and a disrespect for authority, they 
were considered undesirable by 
leading officials in the army and fac- 
tories alike, and were consequently 
just sent away to do labor in remote 
areas of the countryside. (p. 302) 


“The younger generation had per- 
petrated the turmoil,” she reflects, 
“but they seemed destined to pay a 
higher price even than we, the revo- 
lution’s intended victims” (p. 321). 
Yue’s magnanimity is a valuable 
asset as she reenters the party. 
Though she does not tell us exactly 
what she hopes to accomplish by 
working within, we may assume that 
a party humanized by the presence 
of the Yue Daiyuns of China will at 
least have the negative virtue of soft- 
ening the urge to persecute her- 
etics. If she and her comrades 
achieve nothing else, they will have 
helped to build a most appropriate 
memorial to Tang Yongtong. 


®The most famous of these dissenters was 
Wei Jingsheng, whose essay, “The Fifth 
Modernization,” epitomized the democracy 
movement in late 1978 and early 1979. Although 
the movement had heiped to return Deng 
Xiaoping to power, Deng subsequently turned 
against it. Wei Jingsheng currently is serving a 
15-year prison sentence. 
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Socialist Internationalism in Eastern Europe 
Karen Dawisha and Jonathan Valdez 


A major principle cementing the Soviet-East European alliance is socialist internationalism. In the 
past this principle meant in essence that the East Europeans followed Soviet policy initiatives and 
emulated the Soviet model of socialism. While this interpretation is presumably no longer 

applicable today, the fact that the Soviet leadership itself has not yet agreed what the doctrine means 
leaves the East Europeans wondering whether the “limited sovereignty” aspect of socialist 
internationalism applies as much today as it did under Leonid Brezhnev. 


Warsaw Pact/CEMA Military-Economic Trends 
Michael Checinski 


A number of objective factors seem to be affording the East European states modestly increased 
influence in the making of defense-industrial decisions within the bloc. The revolution in arms 
technology, shifts in Warsaw Pact doctrine, and the growing economic importance of arms 
transfers—gratis and for hard currency—has increased the stakes of Eastern Europe in military- 
economic issues and also afforded them greater room for maneuver. Arms control agreements and 
a further shift toward technological competition with the West could lend impetus to this trend. 


Electoral ‘‘Choice” in the Soviet Bloc 
Werner Hahn 


Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev has recently announced a landmark program for the 
“democratization” of the Soviet electoral system. The most striking of his proposals is the call for a 
choice of candidates and secret balloting in party elections, for nominations of more than one 
candidate in elections to the soviets, and for elections rather than appointments of factory directors 
and other economic officials. Gorbachev's proposals—though radical for the Soviet Union—are not 
unprecedented for communist states and, in fact, appear patterned on practices in other communist 
countries, most notably, Poland and Hungary. 


‘Notes 


Checklist of Communist Parties in 1986 
Richard F. Staar 


During 1986, a number of communist parties experienced changes in leadership through 
retirement, death, coup, or factional maneuver. In party-ruled states, membership continued to 
increase; elsewhere both membership in and electoral support for nonruling communist parties 
generally seemed on the decline. This account of developments in the “world communist movement” 
as defined by Moscow is published in conjunction with the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution 
and Peace (Stanford, CA) 
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Communist Fronts in 1986 
Wallace Spaulding 


Analysis of the leadership, organization, attendance at coordinating meetings, and public activities 
of a variety of international organizations justifies their designation as fronts for the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union—existing to unite communists with persons of other political persuasions In order 
to support, and thereby lend strength and respectability to, Soviet foreign policy objectives. During 
1986, the fronts continued to stress nuclear disarmament, but seemed to place somewhat reduced 
attention on the US Strategic Defense Initiative in favor of opposition to nuclear testing. 


Essay Reviews 


Western Images of the Warsaw Pact 
Robin Alison Remington 


The last decade has witnessed growing interest in the Warsaw Treaty Organization on the part of 
Western governments, which has led to the publication of a spate of books on this previously neglected 
subject. The US government, in particular, became interested in the question of the reliability vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union of the East European forces in a war with NATO. Much of the literature published so 
far has attempted to address this question. An equally important but still somewhat neglected topic 
is how the Warsaw Pact functions as an alliance. In considering this question, it is important to keep in 
mind that all members of the Warsaw Pact are political actors in several arenas—the national, intra- 
bloc, intra-communist, and international. In recent years, national politics have increasingly impinged 
on the East Europeans’ behavior in the alliance. By now there is sufficient evidence on this 
development to allow for serious cross-system Comparisons of coalition politics in the Warsaw Pact. 


Pathologies of Central Planning 
Barttomie| Kaminski 


Despite the fact that the rates of economic growth of the Soviet and East European members of the : 


Council of Economic Mutual Assistance (CEMA) are respectable by international standards, there is 
strong evidence that these economies are losing their momentum. Although several recent studies 
on the CEMA economies tend to view the situation more optimistically, extrapolation of past economic 
trends and their impact on these economies indicates that a crisis situation is in the making. At its 
root lies the incompatibility of the domestic structures of these countries, which are based on 
administrative centralized state control, with the imperatives of the contemporary world economy. 
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Karen Dawisha and Jonathan Valdez 


Socialist Internationalism 
in Eastern Europe 


he vitriolic polemics that the principle of proletar- 

ian or socialist internationalism can generate be- 

tween the Soviet Union and its East European al- 
lies are symptomatic of the many unresolved questions 
in this often troubled relationship.' These range from 
disagreement on the practical meaning of socialist in- 
ternationalism to uncertainty over how much loyalty the 
Soviet Union under General Secretary Mikhail Gorba- 
chev is going to demand to the principle. According to 
the traditional definition, socialist internationalism has in 
essence meant loyalty to Soviet policy initiatives and the 
Soviet model of socialism. The most succinct—and all- 
encompassing—SsSoviet definition of socialist interna- 
tionalism came after the Soviet invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1968, when the concept was said to embody the 
“doctrine of limited sovereignty” or the “Brezhnev doc- 
trine,” as it became known in the West. The official Sovi- 
et statement pointed out that “every communist party is 
responsible not only to its own people but also to all 
socialist countries” and that “the sovereignty of individ- 
ual socialist countries cannot be counterposed to the in- 
terests of world socialism and the world revolutionary 
movement.’ 

Socialist internationalism is not the only theoretical is- 
sue in dispute between the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe that is relevant to the formulation of actual policy. 
Other and related issues are the role of small states in 
bridging the gap between the superpowers; defense 


Karen Dawisha is a Professor of Government and 
Politics at the University of Maryland (College Park) 
and author of the forthcoming book, Between East 
and West: The Challenge of Eastern Europe, from 
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Valdez, a doctoral candidate at the University of 
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Soviet-East European ideological debates. 


burden-sharing within the Warsaw Pact; and the deli- 
cate balance between economic performance and po- 
litical reform. But the focus of this article will be on the 
extent to which the Brezhnev doctrine continues to influ- 
ence relations among East European states in the first 
era of thoroughgoing Soviet reform attempts since the 
doctrine’s imposition. 


The Soviet Debate 


After coming to power in March 1985, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev called several times for building intra-bloc rela- 
tions on anew basis.° On the whole, he has shied away 
from using the term socialist internationalism. One nota- 
ble exception came on the occasion of the renewal of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization in April 1985,* when he 
reaffirmed the validity of socialist internationalism as the 
basis for Warsaw Pact cooperation. Using this refer- 
ence by Gorbachev as a cue for airing his own more tra- 
ditional views, the first deputy head of the CPSU Central 
Committee Department for Liaison with Ruling Workers 
and Communist Parties (DLRWCP), Oleg Rakhmanin, 
published an article under the pseudonym of O. Vladi- 
mirov. In the the strongest and most coherent attack on 


"Socialist" and “proletarian” internationalism are often used 
interchangeably in the Soviet vocabulary. The former is a more recent version, 
usually used to describe relations between socialist states. “Proletarian” 
internationalism on the other hand, is used more frequently when referring to 
non-ruling communist parties. However, it is also used, typically by those 
of more hard-line opinion, to describe relations between ruling communist 
parties. The hybrid term “proletarian socialist internationalism” has, if 
infrequently, also been used in recent articles. This article will assume the 
terms to be basically similar in meaning and will use the term socialist 
internationalism throughout, except in quotations. 

°Pravda (Moscow), Sept. 26, 1968 

°See, e.g., Gorbachev's promise to make the improvement of intra-bloc 
relations his “first commandment.” Pravda, Mar. 12, 1985. 

‘Ibid., Apr. 27, 1985. 
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Mikhail Gorbachev, center, head of the Soviet delegation, signs the ‘Protocol on Extension of the Term of tha| 


: 


Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance, signed in Warsaw on May 14, 1955,” at ceremo | 


nies in Warsaw on April 26, 1985. 


the Soviet reformist position to date, he stated: 


Anticommunist theoreticians and opportunists, slan- 
dering proletarian internationalism, declare it to be “‘out- 
dated,” try to pose as trailblazers of some new kind of 


“unity”.° 


In upholding a “hard-line” interpretation of socialist 
internationalism, Rakhmanin set himself against a grow- 
ing number of high-ranking Soviet and East European 
theoreticians who were indeed posing as “trailblazers 
of some new kind of ‘unity’.”® At the other end from Rakh- 
manin on the Soviet spectrum of opinion was Yuriy S. 
Novopashin, a section head at the Institute of the Eco- 


——— 


°O. Viadimirov in ibid., June 21, 1985. Viadimirov is generally 
considered to be the pseudonym of Oleg Rakhmanin 

"The “trailblazers” include such personages as Georgiy Shakhnazarov, 
another deputy head of the DLRWCP; Ivan Frolov, the new editor of 
Kommunist, Oleg Bogomolov, head of the Institute of the Economics of the 
World Socialist System; and Anatoliy Butenko and Yevgeniy Ambartsumov, 
who, along with Novopashin, have headed sections of that institute Soviet 
political commentators Aleksandr Bovin and Nikolay Shishlin, both of whom 
nave served as consultants to Gorbachev, also should be included in this 


—TASS from Sovfotc 


nomics of the World Socialist System. Novopashit 
warned that there was ‘“‘no magic wand” that could di 

pose of ‘national egoism” on the one hand or of “great 
power ambitions” on the other.’ He noted that, far frory 
dying out, “national and state interests” of individual sq 
cialist states were increasingly being expressed ang 
were often “contradictory.” As aresult, even though sq 
cialist states were by no means equal, each deservedt | 
be treated as equal. This would involve renouncing “dq 
mineering’” methods, “great-power ambitions,” an | 
“hegemonistic pretentions.” Finally, Novopashin add 
mantly rejected unspecified “attempts” by theorists an 
practitioners alike—including, obviously, Rakhmanin 

“to define the essence of socialist internationalism 
terms of subordination or to suggest, for example, tha ' 
group. For a detailed discussion of this and earlier debates, see Ernst Kuxff 


“Contradictions in Soviet Socialism,” Problems of Communism (Washingto f 


DC), November-December 1984; and Karen Dawisha, “Gorbachev and | 
Eastern Europe: A New Challenge for the West,” World Policy Journal (Nev 
York), Spring 1986. ‘ 

Yu. S. Novopashin, “Political Relations of Socialist Countries," 
Rabochly Klass i Sovremennyy Mir (Moscow), September-October 1985, 
pp. 55-65. 
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where the socialist countries are concerned, the princi- 
ple of respect for national sovereignty could be subordi- 
nated to some higher principle governing their rela- 
tions—namely that of unity.” 

This Soviet debate not only left its mark on the pro- 
ceedings and documents of the 27th CPSU Congress 
but also reverberated throughout Eastern Europe. Thus, 
when General Secretary Gorbachev told Congress del- 
egates that “radical reform is necessary,’® it did not 
matter that he was talking about reforming the Soviet 
Union and not relations with Eastern Europe. The East 
European leaders present at the Congress understood 
that this simple sentence also had enormous implica- 
ions for the future development of their own countries. 
Similarly, when the first secretary of the Moscow city 
oarty committee, Boris Yeltsin, asked rhetorically: “Why 
lave we not managed to uproot bureaucratism, social 
njustice, and abuse from our lives over so many 
years, ’° the East Europeans knew they were witnessing 
a truly historic Congress. 

In effect, by opening a debate in the Soviet Union 
about radical reform, the Soviets—whether they meant 
0 or not—gave a green light to similar debates and 
2xperiments throughout Eastern Europe. For the East 
=uropeans, Gorbachev's statement meant that he was 
admitting what some of them had been saying for years, 
vamely, that parts of the classic model of Soviet eco- 
1omic development introduced under Stalin were inap- 
yropriate for sustaining growth and shifting to an inten- 
sive high-technology stage of development. 

The impression ofa historic shift in Soviet thinking was 
supported also by what Gorbachev said—and did not 
say—directly about Eastern Europe and the socialist 
-ommonwealth in the course of his Congress speech. 
‘irst of all, absent was any mention of the principle of 
socialist (or proletarian) internationalism, or any 
suphemism for the same doctrine. Instead, Gorbachev 
specifically emphasized “unconditional respect in in- 
rational practice for the right of every people to 

‘hoose the paths and forms of its development.” In what 
ippeared as almost a mea culpa for past Soviet prac- 
ces, Gorbachev stated that “unity has nothing in com- 
1on with uniformity, with a hierarchy.” Instead, he em- 
ihasized the need to “solve problems . . . avert crisis 
ituations . . . and find mutually acceptable solutions to 
ven the most difficult problems.” 

However, there are several indications that Gorba- 
hev’s own prescription was resisted by powerful quar- 
2rs inside the CPSU Central Committee. The new ver- 
ion of the CPSU Program approved at the Congress, 
hich replaced the more utopian Khrushchevite 1961 
ersion, contained an extremely circumspect assess- 
1ent of the parameters of reform in Eastern Europe. '° 


The differences between the Program and Gorbachev's 
speech were marked in some instances, raising the 
prospect that Gorbachev was conceptually out in front 
of the more conservative Central Committee bureaucra- 
cy—with potentially disastrous effects for his plans for 
both domestic and foreign policy. The Party Program 
made reference to the principles underlying internation- 
al relations between socialist countries. But instead of 
repeating Gorbachev's formula about “unconditional 
respect,” it stated that the “foundation” of intra-bloc re- 
lations is “mutual assistance in resolving the tasks of the 
building and defense of the new society’’—an unmistak- 
able euphemism for the Brezhnev doctrine. 

Resistance to.Gorbachev's ideas was also suggest- 
ed by the fact that the section on Eastern Europe in the 
final version of the Program was more hard-line than the 
published draft of the Program.'' The final version de- 
scribed “the building of relations with the other fraternal 
countries on the basis of the principles of socialist inter- 
nationalism” as being among the “most important fac- 
tors” underlying the “successful onward movement” of 
socialism, language not found in the draft. Neverthe- 
less, the term socialist internationalism was left totally 
without definition, appearing to confirm publicly what 
had been told privately to Western scholars visiting 
Moscow—that the whole issue of intra-bloc relations 
and reform in Eastern Europe had proven ‘‘too contro- 
versial’ for detailed enunciation during the Congress. 

Thus, the major pronouncements made at the Con- 
gress left the parameters of permissible political reform 
and national autonomy in Eastern Europe undefined. 
Also unanswered was the question whether the Brezh- 
nev doctrine had survived Brezhnev. It was therefore in- 
Cumbent on the East Europeans to interpret the results 
of the Congress and subsequent policy moves by Mos- 
cow correctly, for failure to do so could have nothing but 
negative—or even catastrophic—results. 


The East European Response 


In Eastern Europe, there appeared to be as many op- 
ponents of Gorbachev's “radical reform” as there were 
supporters. Many in the Czechoslovak leadership, for 
example, obviously indicated in their evaluations of the 
CPSU Congress that while “their camp” had not entirely 


®Pravda, Feb. 26, 1986. 
°Moscow Television in Russian, Feb. 26, 1986, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter 


FBIS-SOV), Mar. 3, 1986, p. O/1. 


‘Pravda, Mar. 7, 1986. 
"Ibid., Oct. 26, 1985. 
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won the day in the debates at the Congress, neither had 
the Gorbachev line been so unequivocal and so unchal- 
lengeable as to foreclose the possibility of continuing 
along aconservative road in Prague. Moreover, judging 
by the speeches at the 17th Congress of the Czechoslo- 
vak Communist Party (CPCz), held in late March, it 
would appear that the Czechoslovak leadership had 
decided that the real watchword was not “radical re- 
form” but “economic performance’: provided the econ- 
omy was fulfilling the tasks assigned to it, reform, and 
particularly political reform, could be avoided entirely. 

Thus, while the speech of Secretary General Gustav 
Husak to the CPCz Congress did echo Gorbachev in 
calling for a “drive for acceleration, for scientific and 
technological progress, for structural changes, and for 
a substantial improvement of planning,” and admitted 
that “subjectivism” and “stagnation” had crept into 
the system, Husak was on balance very upbeat about 
Czechoslovakia's prospects. He maintained, for exam- 
ple, that “Czechoslovakia is entering upon the latter half 
of the 1980's as a consolidated, politically strong, and 
economically and socially developed state whose peo- 
ple have high living and cultural standards.” No such 
praise was forthcoming from Husak about the Soviet 
Union. '? 

The acknowledgment by at least some in the Soviet 
leadership of the essential correctness of the Czecho- 
Slovak position was shown by the publication in promi- 
nent Soviet theoretical journals of precisely those in the 
Czechoslovak leadership who expressed the least de- 
sire for reform. In an article published in the CPSU jour- 
nal Kommunist in July 1986, for example, CPCz Presidi- 
um member and First Secretary of the Slovak 
Communist Party Jozef Lenart made no mention at all of 
the decision, taken at the 17th Congress and subse- 
quently reaffirmed by Secretary General Husak, to 
phase in economic reforms throughout Czechoslovakia 
on a trial basis prior to their full-scale introduction after 
1990.'* Similarly, Milos JakeS, another Presidium mem- 
ber and Central Committee secretary, was published in 
the Russian-language edition of World Marxist Review 
in the summer of 1986. Jakes quoted the Czechoslovak 
Congress documents as calling only for a continuation 
of the policy, adopted in 1971, of “constructing devel- 
8 2 Seren Seri! tbe peretin | Gi) iy tes JS 

'*See “Political Report of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia to the Seventeenth Congress of the CPCz presented by 


Gustav Husak, Secretary General of the CPCz,” Information Bulletin 
(Prague), Vol. 24, No. 9, pp. 12-20 

'SJozef Lenart, “A Comprehensive Program for Our Development,” 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 11, July 1986, pp. 76-84, in Joint Publications 
Research Service, East Europe Report (Washington, DC—hereafter 
JPRS-EER), Oct. 7, 1986, pp. 65-75: “Prague Publishes Plan for Reform of 
Economic System Along Soviet Lines,” Soviet/East European Report 
(Washington, DC), Vol. 4, No. 12, Feb. 1, 1987, p. 1. 


oped socialism.” He entirely neglected to mention re 
form, and made but the vaguest obeisance to Gorba 
chev’s concept of economic “acceleration.”'4 

Although Lenart did not propose a different definitio : 
of socialist internationalism, the thrust of his argumen 
was obvious. Even as he professed Czechoslovakia’s 
loyalty to the principle, he clearly implied that politica 
support for economic reform would not be without costs | 
to Moscow: “We in Czechoslovakia, a relatively smal§ 
country, are particularly interested in deepening eco 
nomic cooperation, primarily with the USSR, becaus@ 
we consider it as the only possible and workable way tq@ 
hasten intensive economic development. | am config 
dent that, as always, we will in this respect meet with ful 
understanding on the part of Soviet comrades.”'° Th@ 
audaciousness of the Czechs appeared to be exceed 
ed only by the openness of the Soviets in letting the bar 
gaining strategies that operate in intra-bloc relations 
come to light. 

Romania continued to maintain its distance from Mos 
cow. Scathingly anti-Soviet commentaries continued t¢ 
appear in the Romanian press following the 27th CPS 
Congress. One such article explicitly condemned so 
cialist internationalism and blamed it for a series of “dis 
tortions and mystifications” in intra-bloc relations, Suc 
as the illusory “monolithic unity” which in fact include¢ 
only those parties recognizing Moscow as the ruling 
center, and “the imposition of a certain model. . . ag 
obligatory for all countries.” The article made it clear tha | 
the origins of these practices lay not in the Brezhnev ere | 
but in the 1920's and 1930’s when the Moscow-ceng§ 
tered Communist International also demanded “monof 
lithic international unity.” And it asserted that hegemon | 

| 


ic manifestations remain evident to this day.'® | 

This blistering condemnation of past and present Sof 
viet practices indicated how unaffected the Romania . 
position was by the Gorbachev succession. The Sovi | 
ets, too, seemed not to have altered their own previous! | 
negative assessment of Romania. Indeed, they contink 


iy 


'4Milos JakeS, “On the Course of Acceleration of Socio-economic 
Development,’ Problemy Mira i Sotsializma (Moscow), No. 6, June 1986, 
pp. 3-7, trans. in JPRS-EER, Oct. 7, 1986, pp. 56-64. Another 
Czechoslovak hard-liner published in the same journal was Bohuslav } 
Chnoupek, Central Committee member and Czechoslovakia's foreign 
minister, who wrote on “The Concept of Peace in the Nuclear Age," Problem 
Mira i Sotsializma, No. 9, September 1986, pp. 3-8, in JPRS-EER, Oct. 23, ff 
1986, pp. 53-63. Chnoupek discusses the necessity of “favorable external & 
conditions for building a developed socialist society” (p. 59), but makes | 
no mention of the role of the experimental Czechoslovak economic reforms | 
this process. Nor does he support any of the more independent East 
European stands on arms control. 

"SLenart, loc. cit., p. 71. 

"Pon Chisu, “The RCP Activity for a New Unity in the International 
Communist and Working-Class Movement,” Steaua (Bucharest), No. 5, 1984 
pp. 4-6, trans. in JPRS-EER, Nov. 10, 1986, pp. 107-13. 
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ued to provoke the regime of Nicolae Ceausescu. For 
example, following the Ceausescu-Gorbachev meeting 
during the Congress in Moscow, the official TASS state- 
ment on the meeting included the following highly 
charged and surely inaccurate sentence: “The Soviet 
and Romanian leaders reaffirmed the unvarying nature 
of both parties’ policy of deepening Soviet-Romanian 
relations .. . onthe principled basis of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and socialist internationalism.” '’ In fact, the Roma- 
nians had long ago ceased to profess their loyalty to so- 
Cialist internationalism, always using the much more 
circumspect term “international solidarity,” or simply 
characterizing the bilateral relationship as “traditional 
relations of friendship, cooperation, and good-neigh- 
borliness.”'® 
If the Romanians felt impelled to defy adherence to 
socialist internationalism, the Hungarians showed they 
were not so easily drawn into this frequently vitriolic and 
politically costly debate. Instead, Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party (HSWP) Central Committee Secretary 
Matyas Sztrdés, a person of considerable stature within 
the bloc, wrote an article in which he expressed the Hun- 
garian party's adherence to socialist internationalism. 
At the same time, he stated that the important thing was 
not the term itself but rather ‘what meaning is read into 
the concept."’'? Citing HSWP General Secretary Janos 
Kadar, Szurés emphasized that “there is no universally 
applicable or binding model of socialism or way to so- 
Cialism,” although “general laws ofits building” do exist. 
These derive from the “considerable body of historical 
experience [which] has been accumulated in this field,” 
that is, not exclusively from the Soviet experience. 
The Hungarian view was consonant with the Polish 
position. The Poles typically equated socialist interna- 
tionalism with “the sum total of the experience gained in 
the struggle for socialism and during the building of so- 
Cialism.” Clearly the Poles felt that the experiences of all 
‘the “fraternal countries” had equal validity and served 
as “sources of experience and useful solutions.’° 
_ The Bulgarian response to the debate was marked by 
ambivalence. On the one hand, the party daily contin- 
ued to print ritualistic praise for all things Soviet, includ- 
‘ing the 27th Congress: “The Congress confirmed that 
the CPSU, with its boundless loyalty to the ideals of com- 
munism and the interests of the working people, has 


“Moscow Domestic Service in Russian, Feb. 28, 1986, in FB/S-SOV, 
Mar. 3, 1986, pp. O/26—27. 

®“Documents Adopted by the April 1-2, 1986, RCP Central Committee 
>lenum,” Scinteia (Bucharest), Apr. 11, 1986, p. 5, JPRS-EER, June 9, 1986, 
op. 33-39. 

"Matyas Szirés, “Promoting Unity,” World Marxist Review (Toronto), 
No. 4, April 1986, pp. 31-39 

°Anna Pawlowska, “Thought and Deed,” Trybuna Ludu, (Warsaw), 
Apr. 22, 1986, in JPRS-EER, June 26, 1986, pp. 81-82. 


achieved the right to be the guiding and leading force of 
society.'’*' On the other hand, the Bulgarians also dis- 
played a pronounced uneasiness about the implica- 


tions of developments in the Soviet Union both for Sovi- 


et-Bulgarian relations and for domestic politics in 
Bulgaria. Reports and editorials gave a more subdued 


treatment to Gorbachev's personal role than was the 


case in the rest of the East European press. Bulgarian 
coverage contained almost no references to Gorba- 
chev himself, and his February 26 speech was simply 
referred to as the “Report of the Central Committee to 


the Congress.”** This would be of little consequence 
were it not for persistent reports of a rift between the So- 
viets and the Bulgarians, starting in the mid-1980’s and 


continuing under Gorbachev, over the expressions of a 
rather virulent official Bulgarian nationalism. 

A similar ambivalence could be seen in Bulgarian 
statements on Bulgaria’s economy. On the one hand, 


they avoided systematic discussion of the need for re- 
form, stressing instead the “scientific and technological 


revolution.” As in some other East European countries, 


the application of science and technology was present- 


ed almost as a panacea that would obviate the need for 
reform. On the other hand, the Bulgarians gradually did 
show increased willingness to admit “shortcomings” in 


their economy, and to call for action. While still falling far 


short of “real deeds,” the party did instigate a debate on 
changes in the pricing mechanism, although prices for 


the most part were still to be determined by the central 


plan. Yet, the “Draft Regulations on Economic Activity” 


were suddenly withdrawn from public debate in Novem- 


ber 1986.°° 
However, by December, those pressing for reform 


were once again on the offensive. An editorial in Rabot- 
nichesko delo called for “drastic change” and warned 
that “working people will evaluate their leaders not ac- 
cording to their instructions and directives .. . but ac- 
cording to their visible, real deeds.’”** The reformist view 
appears to have prevailed since Todor Zhivkov himself 


announced a major set of reforms in May 1987, inclua- 
ing a new Labor Code, a Code on Economic Activity, 


and the establishment of acommercial bank. The impli- 
cations of the changes appeared to be far-reaching, 
with Zhivkov stating that “direct self-management must 


*'Rabotnichesko delo (Sofia), Mar. 8, 1986, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-EEU), Mar. 12, 1986, p. C/1. 

*2See “Revolutionary Strategy of Construction and Peace,” 


Rabotnichesko delo, Mar. 8, 1986, in FB/S-EEU, Mar. 12, 1986, pp. C/1-3. 


*8Radio Free Europe Research (hereafter RFE Research), Bulgarian 


Situation Report (Munich), No. 12, Dec. 30, 1986, pp. 3-6. 


*4“Eull Mobilization, Drastic Change in Economy, and in All Spheres of 


Our Development,” Rabotnichesko delo, Dec. 15, 1986, p. 1, in FB/S-EEU, 
Dec. 22, 1986, pp. C/4—10. 
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be introduced in all fields," and warning that “an enter- 
prise that works badly must go bankrupt.”*° 

When it came to evaluating words and deeds, the 
East Germans appeared initially to share Bulgarian 
skepticism about the new Soviet leadership. Their res- 
ervations about whether Gorbachev could deliver the 
reforms he promised started immediately after the 27th 
CPSU Congress when Kurt Hager, secretary for ideolo- 
gy of the ruling Socialist Unity Party (SED), wrote that his 
party had derived some “important ideas” from the So- 
viet Congress.° Not exactly glowing praise. What was 
more, the 11th SED Congress unabashedly lauded East 
Germany's accomplishments under Erich Honecker, 
without mentioning any similar progress in the Soviet 
Union. Nor were the East Germans quick to endorse fully 
the results of the CPSU Congress: in his report to the 
SED Congress Honecker did not quote Gorbachev 
even once—a notable omission given not only Gorba- 
chev’s presence on the podium, but also Gorbachev's 
own praise for East Germany's accomplishments.’ By 
October, however, Honecker’s reservations about the 
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Mikhail Gorbachev listens as Erich Honecker addresses 
Germany's Socialist Unity Party in East Berlin on April 17, 


direction of Soviet policy appeared to have lessened: 
during a visit to Moscow, he said that the Soviet Con- 
gress had indeed “initiated a stage of great, revolution- 
ary, creative work.”°® 


Implications of Theoretical Debates 


The real question, of course, was whether these often 
esoteric debates had any real meaning when it came to 
the actual mechanics of bloc management and alliance 


25Rabotnichesko delo, May 1, 1987, FB/S-EEU, May 19, 1987, 
pp C/5,7C/8: 
“Kurt Hager, “A Turning Point of Historic Significance,” Einheit (East 
Berlin), April-May 1986, pp. 304-13, in JPRS-EER, June 23, 1986, pp. 33-43. 
°7E_ Kautsky, Gorbachev and the GDR,” RFE Research, Background 
Report (Munich), No. 183, Dec. 15, 1986. Also see Walter Suss, ‘Not a Model 
for the GDR?—Soviet Reform Efforts as Viewed by the SED,” Deutschland 
Archiv (Cologne), September 1986, in JPRS-EER, Nov. 7, 1986, p. 78. 
East Berlin Television Service, Oct. 3, 1986, FB/S-EEU, Oct. 7, 1986, 
pp. F/1-3 
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of the states of the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance at the 


opening of a Moscow working meeting on November 10, 1986. At the table, clockwise from one o'clock are: 
Wojciech Jaruzelski (Polish United Workers’ Party), Nicolae Ceausescu (Communist Party of Romania), 
Mikhail Gorbachev (Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Gustav Husak (Czechoslovak Communist Party), 
Todor Zhivkov (Bulgarian Communist Party), Janos Kadar (Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party), Truong Chinh 
(Vietnam Communist Party), Erich Honecker (Socialist Unity Party [of the GDR]), Fidel Castro (Cuban Com- 


relations. They evidently did, since the appearance of 
two Official bloc documents in 1986 and the absence of 
a third indicated that the Soviets and East Europeans re- 
mained far apart on many aspects of their relationship. 
While Gorbachev's Report to the 27th CPSU Congress 
and the Party Program represent significant statements 
of policy, the political communiqués issued by the War- 
saw Pact and the Council for Economic Mutual Assis- 
‘ance (CEMA) provide more important indicators of So- 
viet influence in the bloc as a whole after the Soviet 
congress. 

The Warsaw Pact’s Political Consultative Committee 
neeting in June 1986 was attended by all the top lead- 
2rs. Held in Budapest, it was an important litmus test of 
10w Soviet policy toward Eastern Europe had devel- 
dped since the Congress. If anywhere, this was the time 
and place for a definitive statement on socialist interna- 
jonalism. After all, the Warsaw Pactis the ultimate guar- 
antor of East European adherence to that doctrine. 

Yet, much as in Gorbachev's speech to the CPSU 


munist Party), and Jambyn Batmonh (Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party). 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


Congress, the communiqué did not mention proletarian 
or socialist internationalism.?? On the other hand, nei- 
ther the Romanian slogan nor “new internationalism’ 
(another term sometimes used) was invoked. The most 
that could be agreed upon, apparently, was “strength- 
ening the unity and cohesion” of the Pact. Indeed, in 
what seemed to be a reflection of the Polish and Roma- 
nian concept of the ‘‘socialist treasury of thought,” the 
Warsaw Pact member-countries “declared for a further 
expansion of exchanges of experience in socialist con- 
struction.” 

Nor was reference made to any form of international- 
ism in the communiqué issued by the regular 42nd 
CEMA session in Bucharest in November 1986.°° The 


°9Communiqué of the Conference of the Warsaw Pact Political 
Consultative Committee,” Pravda, June 12, 1986, in FB/S-SOV, June 13, 1986, 
pp. BB/1-12. 

°°Communiqué of the 42nd Sitting of the CEMA Session,” Pravda, 
Nov. 6, 1986, in FB/S-SOV, Nov. 7, 1986, pp. BB/4—8 
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meeting of CEMA party chiefs several days later also in- 
dicated that unanimity on this issue was still a distant 
prospect. In contrast to the earlier Warsaw Pact and 
CEMA meetings, this gathering produced no communi- 
qué or general statement of policy at all. Although this 
may have been simply a manifestation of Gorbachev's 
“newstyle,” itis more probable that the Soviets and their 
partners in the bloc simply could not agree on what to 
say and, therefore, decided that it was best to say noth- 
ing. In light of this, the Pravda editorial that appeared af- 
ter the meeting had ended,°*' characterizing relations 
between the socialist states as developing “on the basis 
of the principles of proletarian socialist internationa- 
lism,” could be taken either as wishful thinking or as a 
veiled warning by remaining Soviet hardliners that ulti- 
mately the Soviet Union could still require loyalty to the 
doctrine. 

There is no doubt, however, that as long as the Soviets 
themselves were divided over the validity of socialist in- 
ternationalism, the East Europeans felt free to enunciate 
theirown views on this and many other issues. Above all, 
with the debate on reform in full swing in the Soviet 
Union, and with Gorbachevissuing blistering attacks on 
“conservative sentiments, inertia... and an unwilling- 
ness to come to grips with outstanding socio-economic 
questions,”%* the East Europeans felt pressure to do 
something in their own countries or at least to justify why 
they were not introducing reforms in the Gorbachev 
manner. 

In the GDR, Erich Honecker felt he could resist pres- 
sure to introduce new reforms, partly due to his coun- 
try's undisputed economic success, and partly be- 
cause the East Germans believed they had already 
instituted sufficiently sweeping economic reforms in the 
1970's. These reforms saw the creation of “combines” 
in which factories in related branches of the economy 
were grouped together and made subordinate to one of 
the industrial ministries. Each combine is responsible 
for everything from research and design to foreign 
trade. Agriculture has been similarly decentralized with 
the creation of “regional agricultural cooperatives,” 
in which a grain farm and two to three animal farms 
coordinate production and feed supply among them- 
selves.°9 

Thus, Honecker was able to maintain with consider- 
able justification at the SED Congress that the GDR has 
evolved into a “politically stable and economically effi- 
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*™Unity, Cohesion," Pravda, Nov. 15, 1986, FBIS-SOV, Nov. 20, 1986, 
pp. BB/1—2 

“Quoted from Gorbachev's speech to the January 1987 Central 
Committee Plenum, in The New York Times, Jan. 28, 1987. 

“A. Martynov, “Important Stage in the Life of GDR Communists,” 
Kommunist, No. 12, August 1986, p. 100 


cient socialist state.’”°* The East German leaders, then, 
took quite literally the assertion—made with increasing 
frequency by Soviet officials—that a “Soviet model” of 
socialism no longer existed. They obviously felt that if 
the GDR were to follow the Soviet model, this would 
mean the undoing or at least the redirection of reforms 
that have been on the whole quite successful. As Hans- 
Dieter Schutt, editor-in-chief of the SED youth organiza- 
tion newspaper Junge Welt, so succinctly said in a June 
27, 1986, interview with the West German Die Zeit: “For 
me the Soviet Union has claim to historic merit because 
it defeated Hitler and won the war, but in technology and 
progress it is no model to us.”°° A less categorical but 
more authoritative note was sounded when Kurt Hager, 
the SED secretary for ideology, gave an interview to the 
West German weekly Stern. The East German press re- 
printed the text, and in addition quoted Hager as saying 
that ‘‘the SED and CPSU have always exchanged their 
experiences, learning from one another; this, however 
does not mean copying everything.’° 

This idea of models can work in more ways than one. 
An article published in a Warsaw daily in mid-July con- 
tained a straightforward discussion of the East Europe- 
an countries’ reform records.°’ Noting that the GDR had 
shown the best performance and Hungary the poorest 
in terms of indicators of economic growth, the author 
asked whether this meant that the “improved adminis- 
trative and economic tools employed by the GDR 
should serve as models for other countries to follow?” 
He answered his own question by saying that such sug- 
gestions were “arrogant nonsense.” The GDR's solu- 
tions may have been effective in the ‘disciplined Ger- 
man community [but] they may not necessarily prove to 
be suitable for, say, Poland.” Thus, the debate on mod- 
els extends beyond the Soviet one and influences rela- 
tions among the East European states. 

Czechoslovakia was in the center of this debate. Here 
was a country whose leaders in 1968 had believed that 
the 1965 Kosygin reforms in the Soviet Union had given 
them a green light to reform, and whose current leaders 
believed that they had to act as personal guarantors 
against reform. Even in Prague, however, the winds of 
change were being felt from the East, and were for the 


%4"SED Central Committee report to the 11th SED Congress,” East 
Berlin Domestic Service in German, April 17, 1986, in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 21, 
1986, 

p. E/17. 

*°On the interview, see RFE Research, Background Report, No. 183, 
Dec. 16, 1986, p. 3. 

°F ast Berlin Domestic Service in German, Apr. 9, 1987, FB/S-EEU, 
Apr. 10, 1987, p. E/1. 

°’Piotr Olejnik, “Toward Intensive Economic Development,” 
Rzeczywistosé (Warsaw), July 20, 1986, p. 9, JPRS-EER, Sept. 25, 1986, 
pp. 34-36. 
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Soviet and Warsaw Pact invasion ALMA in BN Ss RWichonsiane Square in August 1 968. 


most part being resisted. The Lenart and Jake$ articles 
already cited were examples of this resistance. Another 


such example was an article published in the Czecho- 
‘slovak Central Committee's weekly by Vasil Bejda, head 


of the CPCz Central Committee’s Agitation and Propa- 
ganda Department. The article specifically addressed 
the topic of reform but in a classic case of doublespeak 
succeeded in equating it with the discredited Khru- 
shchevite notion of “catching up” with the West.°° Bejda 
artfully used the concept of “different paths,” originally 
proclaimed by Nikita Khrushchev as a signal to Eastern 
Europe that there could be more than one model of so- 
Cialism, to urge instead that the socialist bloc should not 
emulate the capitalist countries, because following 
such a path could only turn out to be retrogressive and 


Vasil Bejda, “The Line of Accelerating National Development and the 
Ideological Work of the Party,” Tribuna (Prague), July 2, 1986, in JPRS-EER, 
Aug. 5, 1986, pp. 55-65. 
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“disruptive.” This was the lesson learned by Czechoslo- 
vakia the hard way in 1968, according to Bejda, when 
the market mechanisms and other economic reforms 
that mimic the West were put forward by the Czech 
economist Ota Sik and served as a catalyst for the 
Prague Spring. 

This is not to say that the current Czechoslovak lead- 
ership has no interest whatsoever in reform. Well before 
the Soviet Party Congress, Secretary General Husak 
had protested that ‘we are not afraid of reform.’’°? Later, 
at the Czechoslovak Congress in March 1986, a pro- 
gram of “gradual restructuring of the economic me- 
chanism” was evidently approved.*° A “comprehen- 


89Husak speech to the Prague municipal party conference, as reported 
by Radio Prague on Feb. 15, 1986. See RFE Research, Czechoslovak 
Situation Report (Munich), No. 4, Mar. 10, 1986, p. 3. 

4°See Zdenék Hoffmann, “Significant Experiment,” Rudé pravo 
(Prague), Dec. 31, 1986, FB/S-SOV, Jan. 13, 1987, pp. D/2-3 
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sive experiment” would be carried out between 1 987 
and 1990, and if successful the reforms would be intro- 
duced across the board in 1991. These reforms were to 
include economic accountability for enterprises, reduc- 
tion of the number of obligatory plan indexes, and the 
entitlement of each enterprise to use “resources” (prof- 
its) as it sees fit. These proposals engendered debate in 
the leadership between ultra-conservatives like ideolo- 
gy secretary Vasil Bil’ak and more moderate leaders like 
Prime Minister Lubomir Strougal. As a result, most 
Czechoslovak sources described these measures in 
very circumspect terms, shying away from the word re- 
form, preferring instead to talk about the “perfection” of 
the economic mechanism—a term popular in the Brezh- 
nev era.4! 

Clearly, the fact that more articles were published in 
top Soviet theoretical journals by Czechoslovak leaders 
than by any other East Europeans indicated that many in 
Moscow approved of their caution. Moreover, ina coun- 
try as potentially volatile as Czechoslovakia, a cautious 
approach to reform might serve to prevent another crisis 
that, once again, could kill the chances for reform in the 
Soviet Union. This seemed to be the message Gorba- 
chev conveyed during his visit to Czechoslovakia, from 
April 9 to 11, 1987. While evidently undercutting the po- 
litical influence of hardliners such as Bil’ak, he neverthe- 
less expressed firm support for the Husak leadership. 
He made it clear that current Soviet reform efforts had 
nothing in common with the Prague Spring, declaring at 
one point that the Czechoslovak leadership had “‘coura- 
geously thought over what happened. You went 
through a stern school. You drew good conclusions.’’*2 

An East European nation that showed no intention of 
following the Soviet Union's lead on reform was Roma- 
nia. The Ceausescu regime, notwithstanding its ram- 
bunctious foreign policy, continued its very conserva- 
tive domestic course. In the past, the latter had made 
the former more palatable in Moscow but, given the al- 
most total mismanagement of the economy by 
Ceausescu and Gorbachev's push for reform, it was by 
no means clear that this situation would continue. The 
Ceausescu clan’s attempts to perpetuate their personal 
rule and the fostering of a Ceausescu cult of personality 
en ee eee Wd) ye Puy! War lt bh stocaiciihet 

*"In fact, this is exactly how Jakes described his country’s plans in the 
June 1986 issue of Problemy Mira i Sotsializma, the same journal in which 
Szurds had written on socialist internationalism and models of socialism 
one month earlier. While this may be an example of the Gorbachev drive for 
glasnost’, such juxtapositions undoubtedly also reflect the tensions 
between those in the bloc who desire reform and those who do not. It is worth 
remembering that in 1968, prior to the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
East Germans were among the most vocal proponents of military action for 
fear that the infection of Czechoslovak reforms could spread to East 


Germany. A similar dialectic may be at work today 
“See Pravda, Apr. 12, 1987, FB/S-EEU. Apr. 15, 1987, p. F/7. 
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have disquieted the Soviets as well. In particular, the 
Soviets are known to be uneasy about the prospect of 
“Comrade Academician Doctor Engineer’ Elena 
Ceausescu taking power after her husband.*° 

Statements made by Ceausescu have demonstrated 
that there was no impetus whatsoever for Gorbachev- 
style reforms. For example, speaking at the “harvest 
day” rally in October 1986, he stated unequivocally that 
“we have all we need in order to appropriately fulfill the 
development programs .and plans.”** Ceausescu’s 
proposed solution to Romania’s economic woes was to 
raise the people’s “revolutionary awareness.” 

At the same time, Ceausescu announced a unilateral | 
five percent reduction in military expenditures for 1987, 
and even held a nationwide referendum in November to 
“consult the people” on this decision. (Not surprisingly, 
the voter turnout was 99.9 percent, with 100 percent vot- 
ing in favor.)*° Ceausescu asserted that “nearly 50 per- 
cent” of the Romanian armed forces had been diverted 
to economic activity, and even proposed the use of 
tanks to transport water on cooperative farms, a propos- 
al that, as Ceausescu later asserted, was being carried 
out with “very good results”!4° This reduction in defense 
spending and diversion of resources from the military to 
the civilian sector appeared to be Ceausescu’s way to 
economic reform. 

The Reykjavik “mini-summit” in October 1986 provid- 
ed an opportunity for Ceausescu both to assert his for- | 
eign policy independence and to call yet again for a re- 
duction in arms budgets. At Reykjavik, President 
Ronald Reagan and General Secretary Gorbachev 
came close to agreement on acomprehensive package 
that included elimination of all medium-range nuclear 
missiles from Europe, only to see the negotiations col- 
lapse when the Soviets insisted that the US Strategic 
Defense Initiative be dropped. In aspeech to a meeting 
of Warsaw Pact foreign ministers in Bucharest on Octo- 
ber 16, 1986 (four days after Reykjavik), Ceausescu dis- 
played continued intransigence by calling for negotia- 
tion of an agreement on the removal of nuclear weapons 
from Europe that, he felt, should not be tied to SDI. When 
the Soviets failed to respond, Ceausescu made the 
same call again at the 42nd CEMA session, and two 


*°As described in “Documents Adopted by the April 1-2, 1986, RCP 
Central Committee Plenum—On the Party-State International Activity in 1985 
and the Main Foreign Policy Targets in 1986—Abstract,” Scinteia, Apr. 11, 
1986, in JPRS-EER, June 9, 1986, p. 36. 

“Nicolae Ceausescu, text of speech in Romania Liberia (Bucharest), 
Oct. 20, 1986, in FB/S-EEU, Oct. 22, 1986, Ds H/T =7, 

“°RFE Research, Romanian Situation Report (Munich), No. 13, Nov. 26, 
1986, p. 27. 

“°See Ceausescu speech to May 13, 1987, meeting of bloc Central 
Committee secretaries in charge of organizational matters, in Scinteia, May 
14, 1987, FBIS-EEU, May 18, 1987, p. AA/6. 
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days later at the meeting of the Military Council of the 
Warsaw Pact.*’ 

While the other East European countries have hewed 
closer to the Soviet arms control position, the East 
Germans and Hungarians continue to have their own 
problems with Moscow on other foreign policy issues. 
The GDR, for example, differed in minor but significant 
ways with the USSR over its policy toward Bonn. For 
more than a decade the USSR had seen the advantages 
of inter-German relations primarily, although not exclu- 
sively, in economic terms. The same was not true of the 
East Germans, who viewed the relationship in a much 
wider political context. Although Erich Honecker un- 
doubtedly had stressed the economic benefits of the in- 
ter-German relationship to justify those links to Moscow, 
the Soviets had serious reservations about the end pur- 
poses of these evolving contacts. Of particular concern 
was East German insistence that its foreign policy con- 
duct rested on two pillars, namely, that East Germany is 
both a socialist state allied to the USSR and a Central 
European state, even a German state, with rights and re- 
sponsibilities in the heartland of Europe. From the East 
German perspective, these rights and responsibilities 
include the maintenance of an inter-European détente 
independent of the US-Soviet relationship. 

After the 27th CPSU Congress, the debate about this 
specific aspect of the Soviet-East European relation- 
ship abated in intensity. Beyond a renewed awareness 
of “European” interests and consciousness, the most 
notable contribution on the role of small states in main- 
taining détente was another article by Hungary's 
Szurés, who had played a major part in this debate prior 
to the Soviet Congress. Adapted from a speech given in 
Finland in May 1986, this article stressed the interde- 
pendence of the European states, and the special im- 
portance of the process inaugurated in Helsinki in 1975, 
when the agreement establishing the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe was signed.*® 

Szurds also maintained that détente could only be re- 
established in Europe with the participation of the Unit- 
ed States. This was the exact opposite view from that 
found in an article published in a Slovak party daily al- 
most simultaneously.*? This article, which ran under the 
byline of Spartak Beglov, a political commentator of the 
Soviet press agency Novosti, asserted instead that the 
United States was, unlike the USSR, alien to the Europe- 
‘an continent. Its presence in Europe was by invitation 
Only, and its involvement in the Helsinki process came 
about only because ‘the USSR and other countries 
agreed to US participation in the European process.” 
The US “pursuit of the illusion of nuclear supremacy and 
intimidation,” however, had “betrayed” the European 
process, according to Beglov. 
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The two articles also differed about the role of small 
states. Beglov made no mention whatsoever of their 
contribution to détente in Europe. Szurds, on the other 
hand, restated his by now well-known position that small 
states could and should bridge the gap between the su- 
perpowers. At the same time, he sought to remind one 
skeptical superpower of some unfortunate historical 
facts: “The responsibility of small and medium sized 
countries is demonstrated by the historical experience 
that while a small country in itself cannot really influence 
international relations in a favorable fashion, yet it can 
easily become the source of significant conflicts and 
tensions.”°° Given the experience of his own country in 
1956, SzUrds was writing with authority. 

Yet this debate, too, appeared unresolved. Neither 
side was able to sway the other significantly. As in 
the pre-Congress debates on the role of small states, 
Czechoslovakia’s leaders identified firmly with the 
“hard-line” Soviet position, while the Hungarian leaders 
took the lead in innovative thought, which also found 
some support in Moscow. 


Balance Sheet 


Since the 27th CPSU Congress, Soviet authors and 
theoreticians have been remarkably silent about East- 
ern Europe. Most ofthe specialists usually writing on So- 
viet-East European relations were publishing instead on 
arms control or on Soviet domestic reforms. Moreover, 
while personne! shifts in key editorial positions led to 
the publication of frank articles on other topics, Soviet 
policy toward Eastern Europe was not atopic benefiting 
from more open treatment in the era of g/asnost’. For ex- 
ample, even though Richard Kosolapov was removed 
from the Kommunist editorship, the few articles pub- 
lished in that journal on Eastern Europe showed no great 
change in treatment. Kosolapov had been well-known 
for his strongly conservative views and had personally 
participated in the debate on contradictions in social- 
ism from a hard-line perspective. The publication of 
Lenart’s article in Kommunist, some months after Koso- 
lapov's departure, suggested the continued strong in- 
fluence of conservative opinion. Indeed, the appear- 


“’Nicolae Ceausescu, text of speech in Scinteia, Oct. 16, 1986, in 
FBIS-EEU, Oct. 21, 1986, pp. AA/1-6; Nicolae Ceausescu, Agerpres, 
Nov. 5, 1986, in FB/S-EEU, Nov. 6, 1986, pp. AA/4—9; Agerpres, Nov. 14, 
1986, FBIS-EEU, Nov. 17, 1986, pp. AA/2—4. 

‘Matyas Sziirds, text of speech in Valosag (Budapest), No. 7, 1986, 
pp. 1-7, in JPRS-EER, Oct. 28, 1986, pp. 68-76. 

“9Spartak Beglov, Pravda (Bratislava), July 8, 1986, in FB/S-SOV, 

July 16, 1986, pp. CC/7-8. 
S°Szurés in Valésag, loc. cit., p. 73 
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ance of articles expressing views similar to Lenart’s in 
other key theoretical journals controlled directly by the 
CPSU Central Committee supported the view that the 
traditional hard-line interpretation of intra-bloc relations 
remained extremely influential in the highest reaches of 
the party bureaucracy. 

Moreover, many Brezhnev stalwarts who had previ- 
ously dealt with Eastern Europe have either hung on to 
their posts or remain on the Central Committee. For ex- 
ample, Oleg Rakhmanin, although no longer visible, 
supposedly has retained the post of first deputy head of 
the DLRWCP. Similarly, Boris Ponomarev, the “eternal 
candidate member” ofthe Politburo, indeed lost that po- 
sition in addition to being removed as head of the Inter- 
national Department after the CPSU Congress, but he 
remains a Central Committee member and is apparent- 
ly still taking an active interest in Eastern Europe.?! Kon- 
stantin Katushev, the former Brezhnev-appointed head 
of the DLRWCP, was able to return to Moscow from his 
exile as Soviet ambassador to Havana and has as- 
sumed control over the key State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations. Konstantin Chervonenko, who as 
ambassador to Czechoslovakia played a major role in 
the Soviet decision to invade that country in 1968, has 
maintained his post in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as 
director of personnel stationed abroad. 

This is not to say that those who had supported 
changes in intra-bloc relations have been defeated or 
stood no chance of success. In personal terms, they 
fared better than the conservatives and were able to 
maintain and advance their positions. Nikolay Shishlin, 
Georgiy Shakhnazarov, Oleg Bogomolov, Ivan Frolov, 
Aleksandr Bovin, Yevgeniy Ambartsumov, Anatoliy Bu- 
tenko, Yuriy Novopashin, and others who had previous- 
ly expressed the new line on Eastern Europe were all 
more visible and active than their conservative counter- 
parts. However, most of these specialists were focusing 
less on Eastern Europe and more on either superpower 
relations or purely domestic issues. For example, Shish- 
lin, a prominent participant in the pre-Congress debate 
on Eastern Europe, has been dealing primarily with 
arms control. Shakhnazarov, the newly appointed dep- 
uty head of the DLRWCP who had taken issue with 
Rakhmanin in the debate prior to the Congress, has 
been involved in the development of the electoral re- 
forms proposed by Gorbachev at the January 1987 
Central Committee plenum.°2 

The same was true of Oleg Bogomolov, head of the 
Institute of the Economics of the World Socialist System, 
who has remained an outspoken proponent of reform in 
the USSR. Although he did make several trips to Eastern 
Europe in the year after the 27th Congress, his many in- 
terviews there focused on the “inertia” and other “objec- 
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tive,” and “subjective” factors hindering reform in the 
Soviet Union rather than on East European develop- 
ments. Inone rather pessimistic appraisal, he appeared 
to doubt the ability of the Soviet system to overcome sys- 
temic and cultural deformations: “there is a kind of ob- 
jective inertia in our society that hinders the carrying out 
of radical changes.’°? On the intra-bloc scene, he did 
advocate greater Soviet and East European participa- 
tion in the world financial system. On another matter of 
contention, he showed his sensitivity to East European 
concerns that the CEMA pricing system generally ap- 
pears to work in Moscow's favor when he admitted that 
‘no doubt, we need areal exchange rate of the transfer- 
able ruble vis-a-vis the dollar.’°* The Secretary-General 
of CEMA confirmed that such discussions were taking 
place at the highest level within the bloc when he stated 
that delegates to CEMA from member countries had 
stressed the need for the ‘‘perfection” and “moderniza- 
tion” of the bloc’s monetary and currency system.°° 
Another indication of the growing strength of the ‘new 
line’ was that some authors who had previously ex- 
pressed conservative opinion on Eastern Europe 
changed their tune after the 27th CPSU Congress. This 
was especially obvious in the case of the prominent So- 
viet theoretician, Yegor Bugayev, who published an arti- 
cle in Kommunist on the occasion of the 10th Congress 
of the Polish United Workers Party (PUWP).°® In 1984, 
Bugayev had been the author of a Kommunist article 
criticizing another article by Yevgeniy Ambartsumov, 
and causing him to retract it. Ambartsumov had sug- 
gested that just as worker dissatisfaction had been the 
cause of the 1921 Kronstadt revolt, so too had it led to 
the 1980-81 Polish crisis. Both crises, Ambartsumov 
had argued, had been caused not by external factors 
(the forces of imperialism), but by antagonistic contra- 
dictions between the regime (the superstructure, in 
Marxist terms) and society (the base). Bugayev had 
held that the causes of both crises—which in any case 


°'He was, for example, present at an official ceremony in Moscow at the 
unveiling of a memorial to the German interwar communist leader Ernst 
Thalmann, an “ardent internationalist,” in October 1986. See report on the 
Thalmann ceremonies in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 6, 1986, p. F/1. 

°°Shakhnazarov's initial statements outlining electoral reforms 
appeared in Moscow News, Jan. 18-25, 1987. They seemed to form the basis 
for Gorbachev's own, less radical, proposals which he put forward in his 
speech to the Central Committee plenum in January 1987. See The New York 
Times, Jan. 28, 1987. 

*SInterview with Oleg Bogomolov given to Jacek Poprzeczko, “There Is 
No One Recipe,” Polityka (Warsaw), June 7, 1986, in FB/S-SOV, June 26, 
1986, pp. BB/1-6. 

“Ibid. p. BB/4. 

°°Népszabadsag (Budapest), May 1, 1987, FB/S-EEU, May 12, 1987, 

p. BB/2. 

*°Ye. Bugayev, “A Realistic Appraisal of What Has Been Achieved, an 
Optimistic View of the Future," Kommunist, No. 14, September 1986, 
pp. 93-105. 


he believed had taken place before the advent of ma- 
ture socialism—had been external and could not be 
blamed on the failings of socialism per se.°” 

In his 1986 article on the PUWP Congress, however, 
Bugayev made assertions directly contradicting what 
he had written two and a half years earlier. In 1984, 
he held that ‘to put them [contradictions] in the 
same category as mistakes made as aresult of incorrect 
appraisals of the objective situation at a given 
moment . . . isimpermissible.’°° Yet, in 1986, he admit- 
ted that “even in the present stage of the construction of 
socialism in Poland, antagonistic contradictions mani- 
fest themselves.’°° 

Another important shift was that he made no mention 
of Polish loyalty to socialist or proletarian international- 
ism. Bolstering the opinion that the Soviets were con- 
cerned more with performance than adherence to a 
specific model, Bugayev summarized the PUWP reso- 
lution on agricultural reform, yet also noted that some 
Poles were of the opinion that socialist transformations 
nthe village can wait, so long as food is produced. “‘It is 
Not for me to judge which side is right in this argument,” 
Ne wrote, “but Polish communists must also listen to 
dpinions which are not to their liking. The party of the 
working class cannot arbitrarily, without considering the 
situation, set tasks which are correct from the point of 
/iew of Marxist-Leninist theory, but which are impracti- 
sable in the given concrete circumstances.’©° 

A juxtaposition of the two Bugayev articles illustrates 
‘he transformations that have taken place since Gorba- 
chev became General Secretary. It appears that reform 
n Eastern Europe is supported but not demanded by 
he Soviets. The main criterion is performance, and 
nany different economic experiments are being con- 
ducted with this in mind. As for Bugayev, his own ideo- 
ogical transformation appears to have been insuffi- 
silently profound to prevent his removal from the editorial 
Joard of Kommunist in December 1986.°' 


A Brezhnev Doctrine Without Brezhnev? 


In sum, many topical questions in the Soviet-East Eu- 
opean debate were far from resolved by early 1987. 
he 27th CPSU Congress had done little to indicate the 
»xtent to which the Soviets would demand adherence to 


*’Ye. Bugayev, ‘A Strange Position,” Kommunist, No. 14, 1984, 
ip. 119-26. 

Slbid., p. 122. 

*Bugayev, 1986, p. 94. 

Ibid., p. 100. 

®*'Compare the list of editorial board members in Kommunist, Nos. 17 
nd 18, 1986. 
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the concept of socialist internationalism; in fact, the So- 
viets themselves confused rather than clarified the is- 
sue by using a somewhat new phrase in the editorial on 
the CEMA meeting—"proletarian socialist internationa- 
lism.”’ Similarly, the role of small states, and thus the 
question of intra-European détente in the absence of su- 
perpower detente, was also left undecided. And while 
the Soviets appeared to be dropping their former insis- 
tence on adherence to asingle model of socialism, post- 
Congress formulations were sufficiently ambiguous to 
hearten both non-reformers and reformers. 

Therefore, several explanations for the absence of 
clear policy toward Eastern Europe remain equally val- 
id. One was that, as at the 27th CPSU Congress, East 
European questions remained “too controversial” to 
lend themselves to quick resolution. Thus, the easiest 
way out, although by no means the best, was to simply 
avoid their discussion. A second explanation rests on 
Gorbachev's personal concentration on US-Soviet af- 
fairs and on domestic restructuring early in his tenure. 
As a result, Soviet party and state bureaucracies were 
simply following his lead and ignoring Eastern Europe. 

Even though Gorbachev has given his attention to the 
question of Soviet policy toward Eastern Europe since 
about late 1986, major disagreements within the Soviet 
leadership do not seem to have disappeared entirely. 
On the occasion of General Wojciech Jaruzelski’s 
recent visit to Moscow, a Declaration on Soviet-Polish 


Cooperation in Ideology, Science and Culture was 


signed, which contained prominently in the second 
paragraph a Polish and Soviet commitment to socialist 
internationalism.®* This was only the second time that 


Gorbachev had lent his signature to a document con- 
taining affirmation of this principle. Though Gorbachev 
did not mention socialist internationalism in his speech 
on this occasion, the inclusion of the phrase in the 


Declaration nevertheless lends credence to the view 


that socialist internationalism retains many adherents in 
the CPSU Central Committee, and possibly in the Soviet 
military as well. 


For example, an article published in Krasnaya 


Zvezda, the military newspaper, ruffled the serene at- 
mosphere that has come to envelop Polish-Soviet rela- 
tions. The piece treated rather harshly the persistence 
of religion in Poland, stating that “the influence [of the 
Church] is not harmless, as some would like to argue.’°° 
Yet, in Hungary, the widely acknowledged second-in- 
command to Gorbachev, Yegor Ligachev, was at the 


°*Declaration on Soviet-Polish Cooperation in Ideology, Science and 


Culture,” Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 22, 1987, FB/S-EEU, Apr. 23, 1987, p. F/1. 


®8V Kocherov, “Polish Meetings,” Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), May 5, 


igove 


Socialist Internationalism in Eastern Europe 


same time declaring: “It is not true that Moscow's con- 
ductor’s baton, or Moscow's hand is in everything, and 
inthat way others form their policies . . . .” Hewenteven 
further by stating that a slavish imitation of Soviet reform 
efforts by the East Europeans “causes serious political, 
economic, and moral damage.” 

Thus, it would seem that policy toward Eastern Eu- 
rope remains a bone of contention among the Soviet 
leaders, increasing the likelihood of directionless or at 
least ineffective policy. This would bode ill for Soviet— 
East European relations for the remainder of the de- 
cade. Every country except Poland has an elderly gen- 
eral secretary, and it is inevitable that leadership 
changes will take place before the next round of con- 
gresses in the early 1990’s. If the Soviets still do not have 
a coherent policy by the time these successions begin, 
a repetition of the situation that prevailed in 1968 with re- 
gard to Czechoslovakia may take place. Thatis, aSoviet 
leadership preoccupied with other matters may pay in- 
sufficient attention to rapidly unfolding events in Eastern 
Europe and fail to reach a consensus on what to do in 
time to prevent a full-scale crisis. It is one thing for a 
Soviet leader distractedly to tell his East European 
counterparts that succession struggles are ‘your own 
affair’©° (as happened during the Prague Spring), and 
quite another for an East European leader to believe that 
they actually are. Lest the East Europeans feel that the 
Brezhnev doctrine really is dead, it is well to remember 
that in two of the intra-bloc agreements reached by Gor- 
bachev—the Soviet-Polish Declaration and the renewal 
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of the Warsaw Treaty—the General Secretary has en- 
dorsed the doctrine.°° 

It may well be that all Gorbachev really wants from 
Eastern Europe for the time being is better quality goods 
and quiet times. When Gorbachev came to power he 
promised that his “first commandment” would be to 
strengthen relations with East European countries.®” In- 
deed, he appeared to pay heed to the views of East Eu- 
ropean leaders by convening more multilateral meet- 
ings in two years than the bloc had seen for a long time. 
While his speeches and other pronouncements admit 
that substantial errors have been made in intra-bloc re- 
lations in the past, little has yet been done to suggest 
that either the system of Soviet control or the fundamen- 
tal theoretical principles underlying that system have 
been jettisoned. It is all very well to say that “no baton” 
exists; but what would happen if the first violinist were to 
get up and leave the orchestra? | 

Nevertheless, if Gorbachev makes good on his prom- 
ise to take into account East European sensitivities, this 
fact, combined with his generally more robust and intel- 
ligent leadership style, may ensure that the doctrine of 
limited sovereignty will never need to be invoked again. 


*4Budapest Television Service in Hungarian, Apr. 26, 1987, FB/S-EEU, 
Apr. 27, 1987, p. F/6. 

®°As quoted in Karen Dawisha, The Kremlin and the Prague Spring, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1984, pp. 371-72. 

®®See Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 27, 1985, and source cited in fn. 62. 

®7\bid., Mar. 12, 1985. 


Michael Checinski 


arsaw Pact/CEMA 
ilitary-Economic Trends 


central concern in Moscow's dealings with the 
postwar communist regimes of Eastern Europe 
has been to direct their economic activities to- 
ward implementation of military-economic programs. 
Over the years, the Soviet Union has levied tasks in this 
area through a variety of bilateral and multilateral chan- 
nels—the latter including various organs of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization (WTO) and of the Council for Eco- 
nomic Mutual Assistance (CEMA). With the steady in- 
crease inthe technological and economic complexity of 
such activities as the design, production, sale, and de- 
livery of arms, there have come changes in the instru- 
mentalities by which the Soviet Union attempts to exert 
control as well as in the degree and nature of such con- 
trol. As aresult, anumber of objective factors seem to be 
affording the East European states modestly increased 
influence in the making of defense-industrial decisions 
within the bloc. 
Various recent writings—in particular, works by sev- 
eral Polish experts—have shed new light on the coordi- 
Nating institutions, their functioning, and their relative 
weight in military-economic decision-making. Before 
exploring this evidence, though, itis useful to trace brief- 
ly the early postwar history of military-economic rela- 
tions within the bloc. 


Michael Checinski is a Professor of Economics at the 
US Army Russian Institute. From 1947 through 1967, 
he was a Lecturer at the Military-Political Academy in 
Warsaw and, for 10 of these years, a Researcher in 
its Institute of War Economy. He has published wide- 
ly on military-economic issues both in Polish and oth- 
er East European languages and in English. The 
views expressed in this article are those of the author 
and do not necessarily reflect the official position of 
the US Government. 
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Background 


Beginning in the late 1940’s, Soviet advisers were as- 
signed to the main sectors of the military, political, and 
economic decision-making bodies of the new commu- 
nist regimes of Eastern Europe, where they directly 
oversaw the restructuring of the respective national 
economies for purposes of defense production and oth- 
er key goals.' The very decision-making structures put 
in place at that time were purposely created in the image 
of Soviet counterparts, to facilitate Soviet control. 

This control had a clear and visible impact on the so- 
called industrialization process started in the East Euro- 
pean countries in the 1950's. Priority was given to those 
industrial branches that were important for creating the 
foundations of defense industries. This emphasis seri- 
ously distorted the development of many machine- 
building branches in Poland and Czechoslovakia, the 
two biggest arms producers in the bloc after the Soviet 
Union. The entire economy and society of these coun- 
tries were militarized, and the efficiency of industry and 


'See Michael Checinski, A Comparison of the Polish and Soviet 
Armaments Decision-Making Systems, Santa Monica, CA, Rand Report 
R-2662-AF, January 1981; idem, “The Main Channels of Soviet Influence 
and Control Over the East European Countries,” unpublished manuscript; 
and Adam Marcinkowski, Polska w Uktadzie Warszawskim (Poland Inside 
the Warsaw Pact), Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Ministerstwa Obrony 
Narodowej, 1985, pp. 279-80. 

Marcinkowski notes that the Warsaw Treaty Organization collects and 
assesses intelligence information from a wide variety of sources on Western 
weapons technology, as a basis for directing research-and-development 
and construction work connected with new weapons technology (p.244). The 
author of this article knew of the existence of a WTO “intelligence 
coordination center’ from his years of service in the Polish Armed Forces; 
existence of such an organization was also confirmed in an interview with 
Karel Kaplan, a former high-ranking member of the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party, and in a public statement by Viktor 
Chebrikov, Chairman of the Soviet KGB (see Polityka [Warsaw], Aug. 10, 
1985, p. 2). 
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agriculture was undermined for decades.* 

The nationalization of industry and foreign trade 
along Soviet lines permitted local authorities to conceal 
the real defense burden—the size of the arms sector, Its 
losses and profits. Moreover, Soviet advisers to the re- 
spective local general staffs planned and demanded 
from local authorities a variety of military-oriented in- 
vestments—in roads, bridges, loading stations, hospi- 
tals, etc. These tasks were communicated to planning 
authorities and military departments of local industries 
as orders, only the timetables being negotiable. At 
times, the tasks were so burdensome that national politi- 
cal leaders had to travel to Moscow to plead for relief.° 

Inthe aftermath of Stalin's death in 1953, Soviet advis- 
ers were gradually withdrawn, and coordination in de- 
fense-economic matters increasingly fell to CEMA 
(which had been created in 1949) and to WTO (created 
in 1955). Indeed, one could reasonably argue that de- 
fense tasks are the basis for the main areas of economic 
cooperation within CEMA, even though this is never ex- 
plicitly stated. Since the USSR decides the priorities of 
the programs to be resolved by CEMA, defense prob- 
lems dominate the entire activity of this organization 
even without the input of Warsaw Pact institutions.* A 
Polish observer confirms that Soviet political and de- 
fense goals have always occupied a fundamental place 
in CEMA economic planning.® 

In the 1960's, several factors had a critical impact on 
military economics inthe bloc. The first was the develop- 
ment of anew military doctrine, geared to the age of nu- 
clear weapons. This doctrine required the moderniza- 
tion and reconstruction of the arms industry of non- 
Soviet WTO members. As a consequence, the East 
European arms sector grew very rapidly, becoming an 
important economic and military factor increasingly in- 
fluencing the entire character of Warsaw Pact/CEMA re- 
lations. Poland, Czechoslovakia, and, more recently, 
Romania developed large research-and-development 


*Aleksander Mueller, Ed., U zrédet polskiego kryzysu (On the Source of 
the Polish Crisis), Warsaw, PWN, 1985, pp. 106, 205-06. 

*For example, in the 1950's, the Soviet generals who headed the 
mobilization and transportation directorates of the Polish General Staff 
demanded that all Polish roads, railroads, and bridges on the axis used by 
the Soviet army operating in the Warsaw Pact Northern Tier be reconstructed 
in line with Soviet mobilization plans. The costs of such a reconstruction 
could have amounted to twice the entire current budget of the Polish Ministry 
of Transportation. It required the intervention in Moscow of members of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party Politburo to get these requirements eased. 
| obtained this information in an interview with the former head of the 
Military Department of Poland's Ministry of Transportation. 

‘Interview with Karel Kaplan; also, Michael Checinski, “Poland's 
Military Burden,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 

May-June 1983, pp. 31-36 

"See Zygmunt Zytomirski, “The Conditioning of the Industrial and 
Scientific-Technological Cooperation of CEMA,” Handel Zagraniczny 
(Warsaw), No. 6, 1985, p. 24 
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(R&D) and arms production capabilities, while Hun- 
gary, East Germany, and even Bulgaria came to play an 
increasing role as producers of such defense-related 
technologies as computers, optics, chemicals, and ro- 
bots.® The shift in weapons technology led to significant 
East European purchases of Soviet arms. 

Second, a variety of factors contributed to new re- 
quirements and incentives to produce arms for ship- 
ment and/or sale outside of the WTO. There was Soviet 
pressure on its East European allies to make gratis 
transfers of East European arms to Cuba, Vietnam, 
Egypt, and various other countries in Asia and Africa. 
Though the main decisions in this area are made by the 
WTO's Political Consultative Committee (PCC), their de- 
tailed coordination and elaboration must be effected by 
permanent institutions of the individual states and of 
CEMA— in particular, the military departments (usually 
called “‘engineering departments”) of the ministries of 
foreign trade, the CEMA Foreign Trade Commission, 
and CEMA’s Department for Coordinating Economic 
and Technological Aid to Developing Countries. (It is 
worth noting that the last-mentioned department, as 
well as the CEMA Military-Industrial Commission are 
surrounded by strict secrecy.)’ Simultaneously, East 
European arms producers developed an interest in 
gaining a foothold in such lucrative arms markets as Lib- 
ya, Syria, Iraq, and India, and consequently were anx- 
ious to receive licenses from the Soviet Union to pro- 
duce weapons of the latest design.°® All of these factors 
contributed to make the coordination of arms produc- 
tion and the arms trade an even more important political 
and economic issue. 

In effect, military-economic issues became of greater 
relative importance in relations of the USSR with its East 
European allies. As one Soviet expert recently put it: 


The economic basis of the defense of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries is the ability of the fraternal alliance 
to meet its military-economic requirements .. . . Its 


SEast Germany boasts the largest and most advanced computer 
industry in Eastern Europe, and leads in production of robots; by 1985 they 
had installed 35,000 robots against Russia’s 25,000. Bulgaria is CEMA's 
biggest net exporter of electronics and also the main producer of magnetic 
disks. See The Economist (London), Jan. 19, 1985, p. 67. 

‘Petre Nicolae, CMEA [CEMA] in Theory and Practice, Falls Church, VA, 
Delphic Associates, Inc., 1984 (Nicolae was a long-term staff member of 
CEMA in Moscow); see also interview with Kaplan, and Chechinski, “The 
Main.Channels ... ." 

®This may explain why in the late 1970's, Romania became one of 
the biggest arms producers and arms sellers among East European 
countries. For 1979-83, Romania's total exports of arms is estimated at 
US$3,100 million; for the same period, Czechoslovakia's arms exports 
totaled $3,455 million, and Poland's, $1,990 million. See World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1985, Washington, DC, US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 1986, p. 78. 
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Soviet-bloc military equipment supplied to the Egyptian armed forces in the aftermath of the 1973 Middle 


East war. 


further growth and enhancement depend on the growth 
and consolidation of national economies and the devel- 
opment of international economic ties.? 


Another Soviet author emphasizes that maximum use 
should be made of the advantages arising from close 
economic cooperation within the framework of socialist 
integration, and adds that 


the more multilateral the cooperation, the more expe- 
diently joint efforts are employed in resolving issues, 
the more fruitful will be the production of military 
hardware, both that of domestic origin and that re- 
Sulting from the participation of several armies. Multi- 
lateral cooperation also permits the systematic reso- 
lution, based on principles of specialization and 
cooperation, of issues concerning the modernization 
se re ee ee eT Ne oe Ore 
°Captain First Class |. Maslennikov, “The Economic Base of the Defense 
of the Warsaw Pact States,” in Ty! i Snabzheniye Sovetskikh Vooruzhénnykh 
Sil (Moscow), No. 12, 1985, p. 7. See also idem, Ekonomicheskoye 
Sotrudnichestvo i kollektivnaya oborona sotsialisticheskikh stran (Economic 


Cooperation and Collective Defense of the Socialist States), Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1976. 


eA 


—René Burri/Magnum. 


of existing weapons . . . the international division of 
labor, which is achieved through logical specializa- 
tion and cooperation in defense production, the ex- 
pedient use of the military-economic resources of 
each country and of the alliance as a whole, and the 
effective employment of natural resources, the trans- 
portation system, and the achievements of modern 
science and technology for defense needs... .'° 


This military-technological coordination is aimed less 
at the stated goal of “socialist integration” than at 
strengthening the military might of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization by reducing the growth in the cost of re- 
search and development and of production in the de- 
fense sector. Today, the efficiency of WTO arms pro- 
duction depends more than ever on each member's 
technological level and industrial modernization, and 


'°Colonel General M. Fabrikov, “Military-Technological Cooperation,” 
Tekhnika i Vooruzheniye (Moscow), No. 5, 1985, pp. 16-17. Similar arguments 
appear in a recent article in an East German military journal; see Major 
General J. Oreschko, “On the Military Economic Integration of the Warsaw 
Pact States under Conditions of Complex Intensification,” Militartechnik 
(East Berlin), No. 4, 1985, pp. 169-70 
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this in turn requires a more carefully articulated and co- 
ordinated cooperation in the arms sector, and hence a 
greater voice for the non-Soviet members of the WTO 
and CEMA. 

Let us now examine the various decision-making and 
advisory institutions of WTO and CEMA that engage in 
these coordination activities. 


WTO and Economic Coordination 


In 1969, the Soviet Union responded to the growing 
demands for coordination and conflict-resolution in de- 
fense-economic matters by establishing several new in- 
stitutions within WTO—a Military Science and Technol- 
ogy Council (MSTC) and a Technology Committee (TC). 
While it is conceivable that the creation of these new 
bodies was in part a response to the demands of the 
non-Soviet members of the Warsaw Pact, Moscow itself 
doubtless welcomed the channeling of the handling of 
such matters into new military institutions, over which 
the Soviet military might hope to exercise pre-eminent 
sway. 

The functioning of these institutions has been de- 
scribed at considerable length in a recently published 
Polish book: 


After the Warsaw Treaty was set up, the framework of 
technological cooperation was broadened to include 
all its members, who started to produce more mod- 
ern types of arms and equipment. The creation in 
1969 of the Technology Committee of the WTO Su- 
preme Command initiated a new stage of technologi- 
cal cooperation. This embraced technological train- 
ing, production, exploitation, and repair. An important 
result of this cooperation is the creation of unified 
tactical-technological standards for arms and military 
equipment and the preparation of recommendations 
on the introduction of new technologies. This made 
possible the further standardization of arms and 
equipment in the WTO. Cooperation (in arms produc- 
tion) was broadened. Specific scientific-technologi- 
cal production and exploitation problems are solved 
in bilateral and multilateral cooperation, in which the 
Technology Committee plays a coordinating role... . 

In 1969, the Military Science and Technnology 
Council (MSTC), an advisory body, and the Technol- 
ogy Committee of the Joint Armed Forces were es- 
tablished. Their job is to analyze the state and devel- 
opment of the enemy’s arms and, on: this basis, to 
indicate lines of research and design for improving 
the arms and combat equipment of the allied armies. 
The Council plans and coordinates research in the 
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area of military technology, coordinates the activity of 
the arms industry, and prepares guidelines for stan- 
dardization of arms and military equipment and for 
the supplying of modern military hardware to the al- 
lied armies. The Council does not have the right to 
make independent decisions. It places its conclu- 
sions and proposals before the leading organs of the 
WTO, the authorities of its member states, and also 
the organs of the CEMA. The executive organ of the 
Council is the Technology Committee of the Joint 
Armed Forces ... . Both the Council and the Tech- 
nology Committee bring together representatives of 
all the WTO armies, including their leading scientists 
and designers. . . . The fruits of the activities of both 
bodies are a crucial factor in advancing the defense 
capacities of the alliance. They make possible the 
specialization of each state in specific arms produc- 
tion areas and thereby ensure higher quality of 
goods produced and lower costs of production... . 
The cooperation of the WTO states in the areas of 
science and technology and arms production is an 
important component of economic ties in the frame- 
work of CEMA. It is coordinated by the Military- 
Industrial Commission of CEMA."' 


The importance of the two WTO institutions under | 


consideration here derives from their subordination to | 


the pact’s Military Council (MC), which was also created 
in 1969. Although some refer to the MC as an “advisory 
body,” it is actually a high-level organ of manage- 
ment, command, and control. The MC /s an advisory 
body, but only to the Warsaw Pact Commander-in- 
Chief. Given the MC’s high-level composition, when it 
gives advice to national military commanders and de- 
fense ministries of the East European WTO members, it 
is issuing commands, as emphasized by a Polish 
source. '? The chairman of the MC, which meets twice a 
year, is the Warsaw Pact Commander-in-Chief. Other 
MC members are: the Chief of Staff of the Joint Armed 
Forces, all deputies of the WTO Commander-in-Chief, 
the Commander of Warsaw Pact Air Defense Forces, 


"'Marcinkowski, op. cit., pp. 279-80, emphasis added. 

'“A well-known Western analyst argues that the Military Council 
“advises the [Warsaw Pact] commander on matters of planning and 
operational control . . . in a real sense reviews the work of the WP staff and 
reports to the Committee of Defense Ministers—an intermediary rather than a 
decision-making role." See William J. Lewis, The Warsaw Pact: Arms, 
Doctrine and Strategy, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1982, p. 5. For another 
Western assessment, see A. Ross Johnson, Robert W. Dean, and 
Alexander Alexiev, East European Military Establishments: The Warsaw Pact 
Northern Tier, New York, Crane, Russak, 1982, p. 155. For a Soviet 
commentary, see Lieutenant General D. A. Volkogonov, Ed., Armii stran 
Varshavskogo dogovora (Armies of the Warsaw Pact States), Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1985, p. 28. 

'SMarcinkowski, op. cit. 
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Soviet Marshal Viktor Kulikov, Commander-in-Chief of the Joint Armed Forces of the Warsaw Treaty Organiza- 
tion, addresses a May 22, 1985, conference on military science arranged for delegations to the regular ses- 
sion of the WTO Military Council in Budapest, May 20-23, 1985. At left is the meeting’s host, Hungarian Minis- 
ter of Defense Colonel-General Istvan Olah. 


and the Chief of the Military Science and Technology 
Council.'* According to General D. A. Volkogonov, 
Deputy Chief of the Main Political Administration of the 
Soviet Army and Navy, 


the Military Council . . . is in charge of matters of 
combat and mobilization readiness of the Joint 
Armed Forces and the organizational structure of the 
army and navy. At the sessions of the Military Council 
.. . the means to perfect weapon systems and mili- 
tary equipment, to improve C%, . . . and other issues 
are discussed in a regular way .'° 


The MC has its own staff of high-ranking Soviet offi- 
cers, who are attached to each national military com- 
mand as representatives of the WTO Command and 
who thereby serve as direct links with the national mili- 
tary-economic planning bodies. In Poland, the main 
representative of the Warsaw Pact for many years was 
Soviet Army General A. Shcheglov. In 1985, Shcheglov 
was replaced by three WTO representatives in Poland 
(who were identified first in the summer of that year and 
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—Interfoto MTI from Eastfoto. 


apparently continue to fill these posts to this date): Colo- 
nel General V. Sivenok, WTO Representative with the 
Polish Armed Forces; Lieutenant General V. A. Shary- 
gin, Deputy Representative for Military-Political Affairs; 
and Major General Vitaliy Kubrakov, Representative for 
Military Technology Affairs. '© General Sivenok usually 
attends meetings between the highest level of the Polish 
military command and the WTO Commanda-in-Chief, 
Marshal Viktor Kulikov. General Sharygin has been not- 
ed at sessions of the Main Political Administration of the 
Polish Army and at the Military-Political Academy. Gen- 


4Ibid., p. 243. 

"SVolkogonovy, op. cit., p. 28, emphasis added. The expression 
translated as “is in charge of” was “vedayet” in the Russian. 

The Soviet Military Encyclopedic Dictionary defines the Military Council 
as a body with the authority to recommend plans and programs about the 
development of the national armed forces of the Warsaw Pact. High- 
ranking commanders and experts are invited to Council sessions, which 
agree on recommendations and proposals that are conveyed to the allied 
armies for implementation. See Voyennyy entsiklopedicheskiy slovar', 
Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1983, p. 147. 

'®Wojskowy Przeglad Historyczny (Warsaw), No. 3, 1985, p. 288, and 
No. 4, 1985, pp. 282, 289; also Zotnierz Wolnosci (Warsaw), July 14, 
1986, p. 2. 
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eral Kubrakov was present at the graduation ceremo- 
nies of Poland’s Military-Technology Academy; we 
should not exclude the possibility that he is amember of 
WTO's Technology Committee. 

According to Soviet and Polish sources, the MSTCisa 
specialized segment of the WTO's Military Council. 
There is no clear distinction made between the roles of 
the MC and MSTC in “perfecting weapon systems and 
military equipment,”'” the inference being that the 

_MSTC makes decisions under the direct supervision of 
the WTO Commander-in-Chief, who also serves as 
chairman of the Military Council. 

_ The responsibilities of the MSTC include planning 
_and coordination on the following issues: 


e The activity of the member states’ arms industries: 

e Which new weapon systems to introduce, which to 
modernize, and which to retire from use; 

e The size and timetable of arms supply programs 
thus approved for each Warsaw Pact member's armed 
‘forces; 

e Which country will be the main or the secondary 
supplier and for which particular state’s armed forces. 


It is hard to imagine that such crucial issues are de- 
cided without the participation of the WTO Chief of Staff, 
and all deputy defense ministers for armaments of War- 
saw Pact member states (in the Polish case, Colonel 
General Zbigniew Nowak, Deputy Minister of Defense 
and Chief of the Main Inspectorate for Technology [Ar- 
maments]). The WTO Commander-in-Chief may be pre- 
‘sumed to attend critical sessions of the MSTC. Since 
most of the officers on the MSTC are members of their 
fespective countries’ defense councils, they provide a 
personal link between the MSTC and the highest nation- 
al defense decision-making bodies. However, the 
MSTC has no direct links with such national economic 
executive bodies as central planning commissions or 
industrial ministries. 

Implementation of an MSTC decision produces a set 
of military, technical, organizational, and economic 
oroblems, all of which are passed to the Warsaw Pact 
Technology Committee, an executive body of the 
MSTC.'® The head of the TC serves simultaneously as 
he deputy commander for armaments of the Com- 
Nander-in-Chief of the Joint Armed Forces, and thus 
also is amember of the MSTC. It is important to note that 
he head of the TC is appointed on the basis of a formal 
agreement among the governments of all WTO mem- 
ders, '? possibly arrived at in the context of WTO’s PCC. 
nthis way, he is at least formally independent from the 
NTO Commander-in-Chief, acting as an agent of the 
act's highest national authorities. 


As is common in Soviet-bloc institutions, the TC, as a 
committee, tends to be more operational than the MSTC 
(councils normally have functions of a more general, 
conceptual nature).*° Although the TC is believed to be 
primarily a body for coordinating Warsaw Pact pro- 
grams of military research and development and weap- 
ons acquisition in conjunction with CEMA's Military-In- 
dustrial Commission,?' General Volkogonov depicts a 
broader, more operational role for the Committee: 


The Technology Committee occupies an important 
place among the organs of the Joint Armed Forces. It 
resolves tasks connected with the development and 
improvement of arms and equipment, their standard- 
ization and unification, and coordinates research and 
experimental design aimed at providing the armies of 
Warsaw Pact member states with new kinds of arms 
and equipment. The activity of the Technology Com- 
mittee is based on each allied country’s economic 
and research and development capacity. It is carried 
out in close contact with the relevant national organs 
responsible for arms and equipment in the armies of 
the Warsaw Pact member states.2° 


The last sentence strongly suggests that the TC is the 
only WTO institution directly linked with the national 
arms production, supply, and acquisition establish- 
ments, in particular with the directorates (or inspector- 
ates) for armaments of the respective defense minis- 
tries, and the military directorates (or departments) of 
the respective national central planning commissions. 

Each main inspector for armaments has a deputy re- 
sponsible for the acquisition of military hardware. In Po- 
land, this is Colonel Engineer Ryszard Wieczorek (his 
title in Polish being, Szef Zaméwien i Dostaw Techniki 
Wojskowej/—Chief of the Requisitioning and Supply of 
Military Technology [Armament]).*° This official is in 
close contact with the military directorate of the central 
planning commission regarding all issues connected 
with the supply of military hardware. Although there is no 
explicit evidence, itis safe to assume that this individual 
serves on his country’s military industrial commission 
and is simultaneously a member of—though not neces- 
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'’Volkogonoy, op. cit., p. 28; and Marcinkowski, Op. Cit., pp. 242-45. 

"8Marcinkowski, op. cit., p. 244. 

""Voyennyy entsiklopedicheskiy slovar’, p. 738. It is worth noting that the 
Soviet Military Encyclopedia, published only three years earlier, contains no 
entry about the WTO Technology Committee. 

2°Vu. M. Kozlov, Koordinatsiya v upravlenii narodnym khozyaistvom 
SSSR (Coordinating the Management of the National Economy of the USSR), 
Moscow, Moscow University Publishing House, 1976, pp. 117-19. 

2" Johnson et al., op. cit., p. 155. 

Volkognov, op. cit., pp. 29-30, emphasis added. 

*3Zotnierz Wolnosci, July 15, 1986, p. 5, and Aug. 11, 1986, p. 5. 
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sarily the chief representative of his country to—the 
WTO Technology Committee. ) 

To understand better the role and personal compost- 
tion of the TC andits links with national economic institu- 
tions, it is useful to examine in more detail the national 
system of arms production, acquisition, maintenance, 
and military R & D, using the Polish case as an example. 
Poland appears to have a number of deputies of the 
Main Inspector for Armaments (MIA), each of whom is 
responsible for aspecific area of arms planning and ac- 
quisition (air force, navy, tanks, trucks, engineering 
equipment, chemical means, repair and production 
factories, etc.).24 Of these deputies, the most important 
appear to be the above-mentioned Col. Wieczorek (re- 
sponsible for the ordering and supply of military equip- 
ment); the chief of the Directorate for Research and De- 
velopment of Military Technology (Szefostwo Badan ij 
Rozwoju Techniki Wojskowe)), the chief of the Director- 
ate for Armament and Electronics (Szefostwo Stuzby 
Uzbrojenia i Elektroniki), and the Chief of Staff of the Ar- 
mament Services (Szef Sztabu Stuzb Technicznych), 
identified as Brig. General T. Kusmierski, who is a 
deputy MIA. Kusmierski’s staff serves as the principal 
coordinator and planner of the main R & D and supply 
programs providing military equipment for the entire 
Polish Armed Forces.*° 

From among the deputies to the main inspector for ar- 
mament and the deputy commanders responsible for 
arms planning and supply and R & D, one individual is 
selected to be Poland's chief representative on the TC. 
The appointment depends on personal abilities— 
among others, a good knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage is required. In the early 1980's, | identified Po- 
land's General S. Kalugin in this role (he was a deputy 
chief of the TC).°° Kalugin was at the time a deputy MIA 
for air force matters. In addition, two other Poles attend 
TC sessions, depending on the agenda: Col. Eng. Wie- 
czorek and the chief of the military directorate of the 
central planning commission, currently Division Gener- 
al J. Zielinski.” As we shall discuss below, presence of 
the latter is needed to allow the TC to deal with matters 
affecting national plans for producion and R & D. 


The TC agenda encompasses the following main is- 
sue areas:*8 


e Establishing the concrete terms (timetables, quo- 
las, suppliers) forthe replacement of old models of arms 
in production with new ones. This may be particularly 
Important for the industries of such major arms produc- 
ers as Czechoslovakia, Poland, and—recently—Roma- 
nia. It is obvious that the Soviet Union, as “the first 
among equals,” has a decisive voice on such matters, 
and the most important military hardware is produced 
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under Soviet license. But conflicts also arise between 
other members, say Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

e Resolution of conflicts with regard to standardiza- 
tion of military equipment. These problems are of a dif- 
ferent order than those between members of NATO, in- 
asmuch as the Warsaw Pact basically produces Soviet- 


model arms. However, over the years, Poland, Czecho- § 


slovakia, the GDR, Hungary, and even Romania and 
Bulgaria, have built up a fairly large non-Soviet arms and 


R&Dcapacity, with new military equipment and original § 
technologies. A variety of helicopters, armored person- § 


nel carriers, trucks, floating bridges, engines, radars, 
and communication means incorporate Western know- 
how and technology—e.g., Austrian, West German, 
and British engines or licenses are sometimes used. In 
some cases, these are produced cooperatively by non- 
Soviet CEMA members (e.g., by Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Hungary, Hungary and Czecho- 


slovakia, or Bulgaria and East Germany); inother cases, 


in cooperation with the Soviet arms industry.7? The East 
European arms producers are motivated primarily by 
economic or technological considerations, but there is 
also the matter of national pride and—even if never ac- 
knowledged—the ultimate wish to achieve greater inde- 
pendence from Moscow in these as in other matters. 


The existence of not fully standardized arms and) 


equipment creates many difficulties in the area of mili- 


tary mobilization plans and the establishment of re-| 
serves and stockpiles for the Soviet Armed Forces and | 


the Warsaw Treaty Organization. This, in turn, creates 
problems in planning and organizing rear or logistical 
services. To fit non-standardized arms and equipment 
into the Soviet rear system, or an “alien” technological 
solution into the well-developed Soviet arms industry, 
represents acomplex technological task. It also compli- 
cates military training and exercises. 


*4Michael Sadykiewicz, Wartime Missions of the Polish Internal Front, 
Santa Monica, CA, Rand Report, N-2401-OSD, July 1986, p. 49, Fig. 13, and 
the author's own information. 

*°Wojskowy Przeglad Historyczny, No. 3, 1984, p. 302, and author's 
personal knowledge. 

®Michael Checinski, A Comparison... , p. 19. 

*’Zielinski was formerly a deputy to MIA Novak, and had previously 
been responsible for all military repair production plants and commander of 
the associated banch of the army. Today he is identified as General 
Director of the Central Planning Commission, a position usually reserved for 
the head of the Commission's Military Department. Zielinski spoke before 
the Defense Commission of the Sejm (Poland's parliament) on the Defense 
Ministry's budget plans and other defense-related socio-economic 
programs. See Wojskowy Przeglad Historyczny, No. 4, 1985, pp. 285-86. 

*°See Marcinkowski, pp. 244-45; and author's first-hand experience. 

“John W. Taylor, Ed., Jane's All the World's Aircraft, New York, Jane's 
Publishing, for various years; Arthur Volz, “Standardization in the Armies of 
the Warsaw Pact,” Radio Liberty Research Bulletin (Munich), RL 306/76, 
June 14, 1976. 
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It should be noted here that CEMA’s Military-Industri- 
al Commission (MIC) also plays an important role in co- 
ordinating standardization in defense-related indus- 
tries. While it is Commonly asserted that greater 
standardization would contribute to “socialist economic 
integration” and would, in many respects, be conven- 
ient economically for all CEMA members, the fact is that 
the country whose standards are recognized as the 
common one gains great economic advantage. In the 
arms area, this country is the USSR, which automatically 
gives it preponderance over all other CEMA states, in- 
cluding such industrialized ones as East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. The fact that CEMA’s Standardization 
Commission is headed by an East German citizen does 
not alter the situation much, because Soviet experts 
head the organization's Standardization Institute and all 
of the Institute’s subsections for specific arms indus- 
tries.°° In the words of one observer, the Institute “has 
access to all the industrial permanent commissions [of 
CEMA] as well; it presents recommendations and pro- 
posals for introducing new standards to these perma- 
nent commissions. In this regard, the Institute has a cer- 
tain degree of independence.’’' 

In the past, Moscow could force its Pact “allies” to 
produce only Soviet models of arms. However, as we 
shall see below, the purely economic aspects of such 
matters are becoming increasingly decisive, necessi- 
tating a more cooperative relationship between Soviet 
and East European industry, and this means to accept 
more non-Soviet models of military hardware. 

e A third item on the TC agenda is the coordination 
and assignment of military R&D programs. These tasks 
Nay not necessarily be convenient technologically or 
economically from respective national viewpoints, 
whatever the contribution they may make to the overall 
nilitary-economic effort. 

It is perhaps ironic that the 1969 “militarizing” of 
SEMA cooperation plans in the defense area, reflected 
n the transfer of some authority to the MSTC and TC 
within the WTO framework, afforded non-Soviet mem- 
ders the possibility to convey their national economic 
Jesiderata directly to the Warsaw Pact supreme military 
>ommand. Warsaw Pact command and control bodies 
>an no longer make decisions relating to national eco- 
omic, technological, and R & D capacities without dis- 
>ussing them in detail with representatives of individual 
nember states. Previously, WTO communicated only 
he purely military plans of its command to the member 
states, while the economic and financial aspects of 
such plans, the cost of arms supply and arms produc- 
ion and cooperation, the development of the military in- 
rastructure, and problems of human resources were 
liscussed and decided beyond the Warsaw Pact deci- 


sion-making bodies themselves. Now, such plans are 
developed on a “foundation” of the economic realities, 
limitations, and capacities of member states. 

At the same time, the more carefully analyzed, com- 
plex approach to defense planning and development 
has its benefits for the Soviet Union. The Soviet Warsaw 
Pact military commanders are now more realistically ori- 
ented regarding what they can and cannot demand 
from their putatively “equal” partners than they were in 
the past.°* By placing the MSTC and TC among the su- 
preme Warsaw Pact decision-making bodies, the Sovi- 
et Union may be able to make much better use of the na- 
tional economic R & D and production capacities of all 
CEMA members, and to effect a more detailed coordi- 
nation of defense and economic planning. 

But, to reiterate, this very mechanism of coordination 
implies a growing role for economic institutions—both 
joint organs such as CEMA’s MIC and those institutions 
of individual states tasked with defense-economic plan- 
ning—the national defense councils (or committees) 
and the military directorates of the central planning 
commissions. Indeed, under the Warsaw Pact statutes, 
all programs and individual decisions in the defense 
area must be approved by the highest national defense 
decision-making bodies and by the relevant CEMA 
bodies. In this context, let us take a closer look at 
CEMA’s MIC. 


CEMA’s Military-Industrial Commission 


Even prior to the formal establishment of MIC within 
CEMA in 1956, a variety of intergovernmental commit- 
tees and commissions—in effect informal military-in- 
dustrial institutions—had operated under direct Soviet 
dictate. They had dealt with problems of prices, eco- 
nomic terms of cooperation, and deliveries of specific 
machines, parts andraw materials, as they related tothe 
arms industries of the non-Soviet Pact members.°° But 
with the departure of Soviet “advisers” from their posts 


S°Nicolae, op. cit., pp. 20-30, 48-51. 

S"Ibid., p. 50, emphasis added. 

2Col. Ryszard Kuklinski, head of the Strategic-Defense Planning 
Department of the General Staff Operational Directorate of the Polish Armed 
Forces from 1976 until his defection in November 1981, reminds us that “in 
long-term cycles, Moscow determines the size of the Polish Armed Forces for 
peace and war-time, its organizational structure, arms and equipment, the 
battle and mobilization readiness, its training directions, tasks, and plans for 
war-time deployment, etc. ... . ” See interview with Col. Kuklinski in 
Kultura (Paris), No. 4, 1987, p. 55. The author's own experience confirms this 
view of overriding Soviet control of Polish defense decisions. 

*Checinski, A Comparison... , pp. 11-17; idem, The Interaction of the 
Soviet and Polish War Economies in the Framework of CMEA [CEMA], 
Ebenhausen, Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik, November 1982, 

SWP-AZ 2341, Chap. 3. 
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in Eastern Europe, the role of coordinating standardiza- 
tion of industries of the region with respect to defense 
production fell to CEMA’s MIC. 

The MIC is an organ for addressing and formulating 
defense-economic problems in a more thorough way 
than is possible in the Technology Committee of the 
WTO: it has the further advantage of serving to establish 
direct links to the principal economic planning and man- 
agement institutions of the respective member states 
(for example, chairmen of national military-industrial 
commissions are members of CEMA’s MIC). At the 
same time, it should be noted, the Secretariat of the 
CEMA body is made up exclusively of Soviet officials, 
and the commission chairman is a Soviet expert.** 

Itis perhaps indicative of the importance of the CEMA 
MIC that Soviet published sources avoid mentioning it 
altogether when discussing the MSTC and TC. More- 
over, even a Polish author who mentions the CEMA Mili- 
tary-Industrial Commission is silent about the counter- 
part military-industrial commissions of the CEMA 
member states.°° 

In most East European countries, the deputy chair- 
man of the central planning commission who oversees 
that body’s military directorate (department) serves si- 
multaneously as chairman of the national military-indus- 
trialcommission. In other cases, the chairman of the na- 
tional military-industrial commission may be a different 
official, e.g., a deputy prime minister responsible for ar- 
mament supply. National military-industrial commis- 
sions engage in direct discussions with one another 
only on very general issues of cooperation. Specific 
branch problems, or issues of trade or pricing, are re- 
solved at the level of supbcommissions of CEMA’s MIC; 
such subcommissions exist for electronics, engines, 
machine-building, tanks, aircraft, chemicals, etc. 

At the subcommission level, discussions are very 
practical and business-like; cooperation between mili- 
tary industries of CEMA states is governed by generally 
accepted rules of efficiency.°° At the operational level, 
the head of the military department of the ministry that 
has to produce an item, or is to be supplied with ma- 
chines or parts from another CEMA country, usually par- 
ticipates in discussions. Although uniformed military of- 
ficers, these people tend to be less solicitous of the 
military's interest per se than of those of the industry their 
department oversees. 

Since military-industrial cooperation encompasses 
almost all industrial branches, the subcommissions of 
the CEMA MIC operate as a subgroup within virtually all 
CEMA committees and commissions, thus influencing 
the activities of most CEMA institutions. Of course, all 
these subgroups are subordinate to and coordinated 
by one or another leading official of the CEMA MIC. Asa 
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result, in the words of Polish military-economic expert 
W. Stankiewicz, the CEMA commissions “integrate al- 
most all economic branches that are of decisive impor- 
tance for the potential of the defense economy. . . . The 
permanent CEMA commissions are ordinarily capable 
of dealing with defense problems.”°’ These problems 
include the size of investments in the arms industries, 
matters of trade and pricing of arms, and conditions of 
industrial cooperation. 

However, the critical point is that whether the agree- 
ments are signed by the highest representatives of 
communist parties and governments (e.g., members of 
the PCC), by WTO’s MSTC or TC, or by CEMA commis- — 
sions and subcommissions, everything related to eco- 
nomic issues must be carefully analyzed and approved 
by the national central planning commission. This pro- 
cedure is supported by legal arguments and prescrip- | 
tions. According to leading juridical experts on CEMA 
economic cooperation, the approval of such programs 
takes the following course: 


The harmonizing of the plans of countries must ob- 
tain a legally compulsory endorsement and become 
the subject of the necessary contractual link in the 
field of joint planning activity. In coordinating five-_ 
year plans on a bilateral basis, the initial form of 
contractual links is a protocol signed by representa- § 
tives of the central planning organs. . . . Both states | 
must bring the most important instrument of eco- | 
nomic management—the national economic plan of | 
each—into conformity with the agreement reached 
between them. This can only be done in the process 
of drafting the plan itself.3® 


Military Directorates of Planning Bodies | 


In the drafting of military-economic measures in na- 
tional plans, the military directorate (or department) of a 
given state’s central planning commission is of decisive 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Nicolae, op cit., pp. 25-28. | 
*See Volkogonov, op. cit., and Marcinkowski, op. cit. The existence of | 
such a commission is confirmed by the former Polish party Politburo member & 
and Central Planning Commission member, Mieczystaw Jagielski at a 
secret session of the “Grabski Commission.” See Protokoty tzw. Komisji | 
Grabskiejo: Taine Dokumenty PZPR (Reports of the so-called Grabski 
Commission: Secret Documents of the PZPR), Paris, Instytut Literacki, 1986, 
p. 329. The author also has interviewed a former member of the MIC. 
“Interview with J. Lewandowski, a former member of the Polish Military- 
Industrial Commission and of a subcommission of the CEMA MIC; also, 
Nicolae, op. cit. 
*’Wactaw Stankiewicz, Ekonomika Wojenna (The War Economy), 
2nd ed., Warsaw, Defense Ministry Publishing House, 1981, p. 407. 
“®Pravovyye voprosy deyatel'nosti SEV (Legal Problems of CEMA 
Activity), Moscow, Izd. Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya, 1977, pp. 39-41. 
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importance. This stature is suggested by the secrecy 
surrounding the institution.°? This department is an ex- 
ecutive body, whereas the respective national military- 
industrial commissions are only bargaining institutions, 
preparing and giving advice on proposals that may or 
may not be approved by the military directorate. 

In the case of Poland, the chairman of the Central 
Planning Commission's military directorate is amember 
of Committee of Defense of the Country (Komitet 
Obrony Kraju—KOK), which has overall national re- 
sponsibility for national defense preparations. Within 
this large mandate, KOK makes decisions on major is- 
sues regarding the development of the war-economic 
potential and long-range economic plans to secure de- 
fense activities. According to a recent Polish book, the 
“special establishment” (read “military directorate’) of 
the Central Planning Commission plays an important 
role in KOK decision-making.*° 

_ The duties of Poland’s Central Planning Commission 
(CPC) in the area of national defense are defined as 
follows: 


[The CPC] is responsible for the overall organization 
of the process of planning and projecting the war 
economy, for preparing plans for the development of 
the defense potential, and for economic mobilization 
plans. In all these activities the CPC cooperates with 
the relevant ministries and with the General Staff of 
the Armed Forces . . . in times of political crisis 
and war the CPC is transformed into a central war- 
economic planning organ.*' 


Thus, on the national level, it is not Poland's Military- 

Industrial Commission but the Military Directorate of the 

CPC (MDCPC)—an economic and not a military body— 

that is the decisive institution for all issues related to the 
military economy. The MDCPC is responsible for plan- 

ning the size and structure of defense expenditures; 
planning the types and quotas of military hardware to be 
_ produced; developing the arms industry and R & Dmili- 
_ tary establishments; preparing plans for strategic mate- 
tial reserves; developing military-related infrastructures 
and logistics; and planning the import and export of 
arms and defense-related machinery, equipment, and 
-know-know. 

Unlike the Military-Industrial Commission, the 
MDCPC has no integrated Warsaw Pact or CEMA coun- 
terpart. This effectively shields this directorate from an 
Overwhelming Soviet presence such as exists in the 
Secretariat of CEMA’s MIC. Proposals and decisions 
adopted by CEMA or WTO have no substantive basis 
until they have been discussed and approved in detail 
by the national MDCPC’s, because as noted above, 
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only the latter have the authority to assess the current 
and future industrial, R & D, and economic capacities 
and plans of the country concerned.*# 


Drawing the Balance 


Having looked in some detail at the workings of the 
various WTO and CEMA defense-economic institutions, 
it is now possible to venture some conclusions about 
their relative weight and functional importance. The Mili- 
tary-Industrial Commission of CEMA is basically an eco- 
nomic institution, while the Warsaw Pact Military Sci- 
ence and Technology Council and Technology 
Committee deal with military technology. The latter dis- 
cuss plans for arms standardization, military equipment 
supply, and R & D programs, and questions of infra- 
structure and logistics common to the Warsaw Pact 
forces. The MIC discusses and decides practical eco- 
nomic issues and terms of military production and coop- 
eration plans after such programs have been approved 
by governments of the Warsaw Pact states. 

The Warsaw Pact organizations encompass all the 
members’ armies and their supply, since all members 
are equally interested in the planning and implementa- 
tion of the proper arms supply decisions. By contrast, 
CEMA’s MIC covers primarily those countries that are 
producers of specific military equipment (or its compo- 
nents); that cooperate in carrying out joint production 
and programs of material supply for defense industries; 
and that must discuss and decide problems such as 
prices, terms of cooperation, the size of production lines 
and their modernization, the supply of machines, raw 
materials and semi-finished products, the economic 
conditions for using foreign trade and Warsaw Pact li- 
censes and technologies in the arms sector, and, last 
but not least, the system for supplying and financing 
“revolutionary movements” and allied states (Vietnam, 


*°The Polish military newspaper Zotnierz Woinosci runs a regular 
column entitled “Farewell to Arms” in which military officers leaving the service 
are listed, together with a description of the posts they held. In the case of 
Engineer Colonel Michal Klimaszewski, a former staff member of the “Military 
Group” (“Zespot Wojskowy"'—read Military Directorate) of the Central 
Planning Commission, it is noted that “he fulfilled a number of responsible 
functions .. . of great importance for the modernization of military 
armaments . . . and was highly evaluated by the plants with which he 
cooperated.” See Zotnierz Wolnosci (Warsaw), July 15, 1986, p. 5. 

4°Stankiewicz, op. cit., pp. 429-30 Something about the current role of 
the Polish Defense Council (KOK) can also be learned from a note in a recent 
issue of a Polish journal which indicated that on March 27, 1986, the KOK 
held a session at which "the defense preparations of the country were 
assessed and the directions for the improvement of the defense system 
for the years 1986-1990 were outlined." See Zycie Gospodarcze (Warsaw), 
Apr. 6, 1986, p. 2). 

“'Stankiewicz, op. cit., pp. 429-30 

42Checinski, A Comparison ..., p. 14 
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1986 in Tripoli at observances of the 17th anniversary 
government. 


Ethiopia, Afghanistan, Nicaragua, etc.) and also for ap- 
portioning the “fat” international arms trade paid for in 
hard currencies. Both issues are directly connected 
with national economic planning and development and 
must therefore be fit into the appropriate annual and 
five-year plans. This can only be done by the respective 
central planning commissions, with subsequent coordi- 
nation via CEMA institutions. These issues are often 
more complex, and of greater importance to the mem- 
bers’ economies, than are the general programs of arms 
Supply approved or recommended by WTO bodies. 
Relations within WTO and CEMA have additional di- 
mensions. Neither organization formally possesses any 
supranational executive institutions. The condition for a 
decision being adopted by the Warsaw Pact or by the 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance is unanimous 
approval by all members. The Warsaw Pactis not adapt- 
ed to making decisions binding on only some of its 
members, despite the fact that in particular cases not all 
members act similarly in all respects (e.g., Romania is 
not willing to accept Warsaw Pact maneuvers onits terri- 
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Warsaw Pact-—style SA-6 “Gainful” surface-to-air missiles of the Libyan armed forces displayed Septembe 


of the founding of Muammar Qadhafi’s revolutionary 


—Chip Hines/Gamma-Liaison. 


tory). Thus, general decisions, if accepted, are binding 
so long as they are not formally vetoed by a particular 
member. But within CEMA even such “passive consen- 
sus’ on principles is not binding if, in addition, aspecific§ 
agreement is not signed by two or more CEMA member 
states.*° Such agreements are not necessary within the 
WTO setting. 

Although both WTO and CEMA can be viewed as po- 
litical instruments of the USSR, the Warsaw Pact coordi- 
nates a united front of its members with respect to all is- 
sues relating to the outside world and to the foreign and 
defense policy of its members toward non—Warsa 
Pact states. The WTO cannot and will not tolerate an in 
dependent defense policy on the part of its members, 
such as separate political or military agreements wit 
“outside” states. The Council for Economic Mutual As 
sistance is oriented primarily toward internal economi 
activities of the organization's membership (which als 
includes Cuba, Vietnam, and Mongolia) and permit 


“SSee source cited in fn. 38 above. 
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considerable independent behavior in the economic 
field: trade agreements, “capitalist” credits, and even 
cooperation with some Western companies are to a 
considerable degree the prerogatives of national poli- 
cy. This broader margin of national economic autonomy 
can become a factor of extremely great political and 
even military significance.** Such was the case with the 
Polish turn to the West for credits and trade relations, a 
policy of the 1970's that brought first economic crisis 
and then a long-term political crisis with consequences 
for the Warsaw Pact and its members that are still diffi- 
Cult to gauge. 

Still there are numerous economic projects of clear 
defense-security significance that are undertaken joint- 
ly by the various WTO allies. Such projects are not re- 
stricted to arms production and supply; they may relate 
more generally to the fact that the area comprises the 
Soviet Union's and WTO's European Theatre of Military 
Operations. Planning in this context can require the con- 
struction of very costly defense-related infrastruc- 
ture—including land, sea, and air transportation lines 
and bases; communications lines and reserve com- 
mand and control arrangements; supply systems, pipe- 
lines, stockpiles, and material reserves: and hospitals, 
health sanitation centers, deactivation, anti-chemical 
and anti-biological arrangements—infrastructures that 
are drastically “overdesigned” if one takes into account 
only the requirements of the civilian economy.*° 

In planning for such investments, there must be a full 
coordination of defense and economic aspects. Only 
CEMA’s MIC has effective channels and possibilities to 
examine the capacities of each member’s economy to 
deal with such tasks. Yet, the principal and most costly 
of such investments are probably decided on the basis 
of bargaining by specially established bilateral working 
groups or even by the highest military commanders and 
party-government officials of the USSR and the particu- 
lar East European country. 

A salient example of such a project is the Baltic Sea 
ferry line currently being completed between the Soviet 
port Klaipeda and the Mukran port in the East German 
city of Rostock. There is no doubt that this line, whose 
construction began in April 1982 and has consumed bil- 
lions of dollars, has a primarily military purpose. The 


““The close linkage between defense and economic matters in Soviet 
eyes was highlighted in 1981, when a possible Soviet military intervention in 
Poland was being planned. On March 27, 1981, a special group of 30 
high-ranking Soviet officials arrived secretly in Warsaw. Among them were 

“military officers, KGB officials, and experts from the USSR State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan). See Kuklinski, loc. cit. Very possibly some of the 
-Gosplan officials were from the Military Directorate and members of the 
Soviet Union's Military-Industrial Commission. 
“°See the discussion in Michael Checinski, “Poland's Military Burden,” 
loc. cit., pp. 42-43, and sources cited therein. 
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Mukran port is estimated to be able to handle daily 1,250 
Soviet-style railroad cars with a capacity of 84 tons 
each. There are also clear indications that the entire line 
and port arrangements were constructed with military 
needs in mind.*° 

Based on Polish experience, one can reasonably de- 
duce who is paying for this project, how costs are divid- 
ed, and which bodies are responsible for planning and 
carrying out the project.*’ There could not be any such 
major project without direct engagement of the national 
central planning bodies, in particular their military de- 
partments (directorates). In addition, on the national 
level, the head of the military departments of the minis- 
tries sponsoring the particular project must participate 
in implementing the investment project. In the case of 
the Klaipeda-Mukran ferry line, one can assume that 
these were the military departments of the ministries of 
transportation of the USSR and of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. These departments are directly subor- 
dinated to the mobilization and transportation depart- 
ment of each general staff, which doubtless also had 
representatives and experts in on the planning of the 
line. Such teams mostlikely did not work as a formal sub- 
commission of the WTO command or of CEMA’s MIC, 
but as an ad hoc binational group. This is because the 
project involved the Soviet Union and a given East Euro- 
pean country. If, however, such a project were to involve 
two East European states, the USSR would try, in one 
way or another, to incorporate such plans into the net- 
work of WTO/CEMA planning institutions. 

The Soviet Union appears to be casting about for new 
operational and formal (juridical) ways of coping with re- 
cent economic difficulties and centrifugal tendences 
within the WTO-CEMA nexus. Such thinking is evident in 
a recent article by Yuriy S. Shiryayev, Director of the In- 
ternational Institute of Economic Problems of the World 
Socialist System and member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR. Shiryayev wrote: 


The process of forming a new economic mechanism 
for CEMA requires reorganization not only in the 
structure and functions of its representative organs 
but also, it would seem, in the functions of the per- 
manent apparatus of the Council, and the scientific 
and information infrastructure that services its activi- 
ty. It would be a good idea, in particular, to study the 
question of whether this permanent apparatus should 
perform not only ancillary but also, to a certain ex- 
tent, independent functions .. . . The apparatus of 


“®Helmut Kujawa and Peter Zerbe, “A Road for the Supply of the Red 
Army,’ Die Welt (Bonn), July 28, 1986, p. 3. 

“’From interviews with former Polish staff members of the Military 
Department of the Central Planning Commission and with Karel Kaplan. 
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the Council would perform much more successfully 
its role in deepening economic integration if it relied 
in this role on the collective organ of interparliamen- 
tary cooperation. Regular meetings of the relevant 
commissions of the highest legislative organs of the 
fraternal countries could promote the desirable con- 
vergence of standards of national legislation in the 
interests of facilitating and simplifying mutual con- 
tacts at all levels of economic activity.*° 


Shiryayev evidently deemed unsatisfactory the work of 
CEMA’s Conference of Legal Representatives, a body 
created in 1970 (and normally headed by a Soviet spe- 
cialist) for the purpose of developing uniform legal 
norms and provision for the regulation of economic, sci- 
entific, and technological cooperation.*? No doubt, 
unification of the military-economic and defense legisla- 
tion of the East European countries is of great impor- 
tance for the entire system of war-economic planning 
within the WTO environment, and, indeed, for some time 
the matter has been introduced as a goal in the defense 
laws of the WTO members.°° 

Focusing on the defense aspects of Soviet/WTO/ 
CEMA relations provides useful insight into the complex 
political, economic, military, and social factors involved 
in bloc dealings. The key to what direction Soviet—East 
European relations will take lies in carefully analyzing 
the most sensitive—and, by its nature, most national— 
area of activity: the economy. Economic relations within 
CEMA and the relations of each of its members with the 
world as a whole will, inthe long run, have the strongest 
impact not only on the formal and informal links of both 
CEMA and the WTO themselves but also on the entire 
complex of Soviet influence and control in the East Euro- 
pean countries. 


“8Vu. S. Shiryayev, “The Mechanism of Cooperation: New Criteria,” 
Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 30, July 1986, p. 20. 

“°Nicolae, op. cit., p. 36 

See, for example, Dziennik Ustaw PRL (Warsaw), No. 44, 
Nov. 29, 1967, and No. 18, Aug. 6, 1979; and Neues Deutschland (East 
Berlin), Mar. 27-28, 1982. This issue is also discussed by Gen. D. A. 


The Soviet Union is still able to paralyze any indepen- 
dent action by its East European allies in the political 
and military fields, but it does not have such untram- 
meled sway in the economic arena. Despite the expan- 
sion of all kinds of institutional links and the Soviet use of 
various forms of coercion (here an important role is 
played by the artificial CEMA pricing system), the mar- 
gin for independent action by the non-Soviet Warsaw 
Pact members is likely to.grow with each passing year, 
even in such politicized areas as military industry.°' 
The East European allies’ lack of freedom to pursue in- 
dependent policies vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, so clearly 
demonstrated in everything connected with the Warsaw 
Pact, is becoming less pronounced in CEMA activities. 
Moreover, the possibility cannot be excluded that some 
of the East European economies—those of East Germa- 
ny, Czechoslovakia, and even Poland, for example— 
may in the long term become instruments of coercion 
against the USSR. 

The importance of economic policy in the whole com- 
plex of Soviet-East European relations will continue to 
grow as aresult of the internal mechanisms of the econ- 
omies themselves, which show a tendency to become 
more flexible. No leadership successions in the USSR 
and the East European countries, ideological dogma, or 
military and political ambitions will have as great an im- 
pact. Recent Soviet arms control proposals may even 
accelerate the process of moving the center of coordi- 
nation of political decisons still further from the Warsaw 
Pact institutions to CEMA, because the tendency to fo- 
cus the competition with the West more on technologi- 
cal than on purely military issues perforce will result in 
increasing the role of economic institutions. This trend 
may afford East European countries greater room for 
maneuver in both domestic and international politics. 


Volkogonov, Ed., Marksistko-Leninskoye ucheniye o voyne i armii 
(Marxist-Leninist Teachings on War and the Army), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 
1984, pp. 194-95, 202. 

°'Michael Checinski, "The Warsaw Pact, Comecon, and the Non-Soviet 
Military-Industrial and Research and Development Sector,” in Osteuropa 
Wirtschaft (Munich), No. 4, 1987. 
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‘Electoral Choice 


Werner Hahn 


in the Soviet Bloc 


oviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev used the occa- 

sion of the January 27-28, 1987, Plenum of the 

Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union to announce a landmark program of polliti- 
cal reform or “democratization.” This program is a se- 
quel to the extensive economic reforms Gorbachev has 
proposed since becoming general secretary. The most 
- striking and concrete of his democratization proposals 
was the call for a choice of candidates and for secret 
balloting in party elections, for nominations of more than 
one candidate in elections to the soviets, and for elec- 
tions rather than appointments of factory directors and 
other economic officials. The idea of choice—regard- 
less of how genuine—in Soviet elections sounds revolu- 
tionary and appears to run counter to the long-estab- 
lished emphasis on tight control from above, that is, on 
“democratic centralism.” 

Gorbachev's proposals suggest a willingness to risk 
challenging the entrenched position and privileges of 
the party and state apparatus by giving the public in- 
creased Say in political life—a new departure for a Sovi- 
et regime. He is apparently motivated by the realization 
that both average citizens and rank-and-file party mem- 
bers must be given a greater sense of participation in 
governing the country (and the party) and in influencing 
decisions affecting their lives if they are to be expected 
towork harder and more efficiently to help overcome the 


Werner G. Hahn is an analyst of Soviet and East Eu- 
ropean affairs for the Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service (Washington, DC). The author wishes to 
thank Professor Rudolf Tokes for his comments on an 
earlier draft. The views expressed in this article are 
those of the author and do not necessarily reflect the 
Official position of the US Government. 
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country’s current socioeconomic malaise. According to 
the version of his plenum report published in Pravda on 
January 28, Gorbachev argued that ““ahouse can be put 
in order only by a person who feels he is the owner.” 

Gorbachev also sees such democratization as the 
only real guarantee against the recurrence of abuses of 
power, corruption, and gross mismanagement that 
have been exposed since Leonid Brezhnev’s death in 
1982. In his January plenum speech, Gorbachev ar- 
gued that traditional “control from above” needs to be 
balanced with more “control from below.” Similarly, a 
close ally of the General Secretary, CPSU Secretary 
Aleksandr Yakovlev, recently stated that “democracy 
and openness are the most effective remedies for any 
antisocial phenomena,” and added that “if democracy 
had operated reliably everywhere, it would surely not 
have been possible for glaring problems to pile up in the 
social sphere.” 

Gorbachev's democratization proposals—though 
radical for the Soviet Union—are not unprecedented for 
communist states and, in fact, appear patterned on 
practices already introduced in several other commu- 
nist countries. Poland introduced choice in party elec- 
tions in 1980-81 (although it has largely backed away 
from this practice since martial law was imposed in De- 
cember 1981); Hungary introduced elections of factory 
directors in 1984; and electoral laws in Poland, Hunga- 
ry, China, Vietnam, and Cuba now all require that in 
elections to state institutions the number of candidates 
exceed the number of positions to be filled.” 


"In a speech before an audience of Tadzhik intelligentsia. See 
Kommunist Tadzhikistana (Dushanbe), Apr. 12, 1987. 

°*See B. A. Strashun’s article on state election systems in communist 
countries, in the December 1986 issue of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo j Pravo 
(Moscow), p. 69; also his article in /zvestiya (Moscow), Jan. 30, 1987. 
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The experience in Hungary, Poland, and other com- 
munist countries may have suggested to Gorbachev, 
Yakovlev, and others that a communist regime can 
live—albeit uneasily—with more democratized elector- 
al procedures. The Gorbachev regime admittedly stud- 
ied this experience before formulating the proposals 
presented at the January plenum. CPSU Secretary Ye- 
gor Ligachev stated at an April 1987 press conference 
in Hungary that “we of course took into account the ex- 
perience of Hungary . . 3 in providing achoice of can- 
didates in the upcoming local soviet elections in the 
USSR. Indeed, the changes in the Soviet electoral sys- 
tem that Gorbachev has proposed bear marked similar- 
ity to some of the changes introduced earlier in Poland 
and Hungary. Given this similarity, abrief examination of 
Gorbachev's proposals and then of the Polish and Hun- 
garian experience can provide us with some insight into 
how Gorbachev's proposals may eventually be imple- 
mented and with what effect. 


Gorbachev’s Proposals 


Speaking on “Restructuring and the Party’s Cadre 
Policy,” Gorbachev outlined a program of political re- 
forms aimed at significantly increasing rank-and-file 
participation in party, government, and economic deci- 
sion-making. 


Party. Gorbachev reported that many people were 
saying that party secretaries, “including first secretar- 
ies,” should be elected by secret ballot and that party 
committee members should be allowed to nominate 
several candidates.* He expressed the view that this 
was a good idea because elections would “increase the 
responsibility of secretaries to the party committees that 
elected them.” 


“Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 26, 1987. 

“CPSU election rules already provide for secret balloting and a choice 
of candidates in some lower-level elections but not in those at higher levels or 
in the election of secretaries. The “Instructions on Conducting the 
Elections of Leading Party Organs,” confirmed by the Central Committee on 
March 29, 1962 (Spravochnik Partiynogo Rabotnika [Party Worker's 
Handbook], Moscow, Politizdat, 4th ed., 1963), provided for secret balloting in 
elections of delegates to conferences and congresses and in elections of 
members of party committees, and gave delegates the right to nominate 
candidates from the floor. The instructions, however, noted that these 
apply only up through the republic level. When it came to electing leaders 
(rather than delegates or committee members), the rules specified that 
open balloting was to be used for electing bureaus and secretaries from the 
district (rayon) level up through the republics’ central committees, and did 
not even describe procedures for electing the CPSU Politburo and Secretariat 
at Central Committee plenums, where open balloting is apparently used. 
The 1986 party congress amended the party statutes, but the new statutes, 
published in Kommunist (Moscow), No. 4, 1986, like earlier ones, do not 
detail voting procedures, and no new election rules have yet been adopted. 
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Gorbachev added that the Politburo also supported 


further democratization of the “central leadership or-— 


gans of the party.” However, he hastened to add that the | 


principle according to which decisions of higher party 
committees—even on personnel matters—are binding 
on lower committees should not be changed, thereby 
acknowledging the threat to democratic centralism im- 
plicit in a relaxation of controls over local elections. 


Soviets. According to Gorbachev, the Politburo also 
wanted to change the system for electing deputies to 
the soviets. He mentioned that many citizens had pro- 
posed a discussion of multiple candidates, rather than 
just one, at public nomination meetings. Although the 
General Secretary did not specifically propose that a 
choice of candidates appear on the ballot as well, he did 
speak about moving away from having small districts 
with only one representative toward having larger dis- 
tricts represented by several people, thus raising the 
possibility of at least some choice (for example, four 
candidates for three seats). He noted approvingly that 
such changes would “enable every citizen to express 
his attitude toward a wider circle of candidates.” In Feb- 
ruary, in a conversation with a crowd in Latvia, Gorba- 
chev specifically proposed experimentation in the up- 
coming election of local deputies: “Let them nominate 3, 
4,5, or 10 people,” so as to permit the authorities to ‘“ac- 
cumulate enough experience to draft a new law on the 
electoral system.”° The experiment was officially an- 
nounced in /zvestiya on March 29. According to /zves- 
tiya, in the local soviet elections to be held on June 21, 
1987, some districts would be combined into multi-rep- 
resentative districts, and the ballots would list more can- 
didates than the number of seats to be filled. 


Economic enterprises. Gorbachev was more directin 
his call for a change in the selection of economic lead- 
ers, asserting that directors of industrial and agricultural 
enterprises, heads of departments within enterprises, 
and production team leaders and foremen should be 
elected rather than appointed from above. The party 
leader praised arecent experiment in Krasnodar that al- 
lowed work collectives and primary party organizations 
to discuss candidates for promotion to major enterprise 
posts before their appointment. He reported that this 


°Moscow Radio, Feb. 18, 1987, in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter cited as 
FBIS-SOV), Feb. 24, 1987, p. R/16. Present laws do not limit the number of 
candidates. As TASS analyst Boris Prokhorov said in a TASS broadcast on 
February 11, nomination of one candidate is “merely the existing 


practice.” See FBIS-SOV, Feb. 12, 1987, p. R/1. B.A. Strashun in the January § 


30, 1987, issue of /zvestiya stated that “no one directly forbids nominating 


a second candidate;” the one-candidate practice “just developed” (tak 
slozhilos). 


Moscow Television on February 18, 1987, pictures 
Mikhail Gorbachev talking about elections with a 
crowd in Latvia. 


practice had led to the rejection of over 200 nominees.°® 


A draft ‘Law on State Enterprises” was published in 
Pravda on February 8, 1987. It envisaged the election of 
directors by either open or secret vote at a general 
_meeting of each plant's collective, subject to confirma- 
tion by higher organs. 


Of the three suggestions, the proposal for a choice of 
Candidates in party elections is clearly the most sensi- 
tive. This was no doubt the reason why the resolution 
adopted by the January CPSU Central Committee ple- 
num failed to mention the idea of multiple candidates in 
party elections and only vaguely approved the ‘‘princi- 
pled way” in which the Politburo had raised the question 
| of “broadening intra-party democracy.” In contrast, the 
resolution clearly endorsed the moves to “enable the 
voter to express his attitude toward a larger number of 
Candidates” in elections to the soviets, and called ‘“‘es- 
sential” the introduction of procedures allowing for the 
election of economic managers.’ 


®Krasnodar kray first secretary lvan Polozkov in an article published in a 
November 1986 issue of Kommunist (No. 17), described his province's 
experiment with openness in cadre work. Since 1983, he said, 8,662 party, 
soviet, trade union, Komsomol!l, and economic officials had been promoted 
after labor collectives and party organizations had discussed their 
Candidacies; 224 nominees were rejected as a result. He related how his own 
nominees for kray second secretary and other top posts, while “rated 
positively” in general, had been subjected to sharp and embarrassing 
Criticism at party committee plenums. 

’Pravda, Jan. 29, 1987. Gorbachev and his allies apparently feel that 
extending democracy in soviets and enterprises also requires that similar 
Steps be taken in the party. CPSU Secretary Lev Zaykov said in a March 4 
speech in Prague: “After all, we cannot conceive of a situation in which the 
senior officials in state agencies, enterprises, institutions, and social 
organizations are elected in a democratic way, while in the party apparatus 
everything remains unchanged.” See Pravda (Bratislava), Mar. 5, 1987. 
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Initial Soviet Implementation 


The measures proposed by Gorbachev have already 
begun to be put into effect in some parts of the USSR by 
Officials supportive of his program. In some cases, 
changes had already been carried out prior to Gorba- 
chev's speech due to local initiative; but in most in- 
stances, officials only began to implement such prac- 
tices after the January plenum, and some specifically 
cited Gorbachev's speech as the reason for taking such 
actions. 


Election of plant directors. |naJanuary 3, 1987, Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda interview, Latvian party First Secre- 
tary Boris Pugo reported onthe recent election of a plant 
director in Latvia in a contest between two candidates 
as well as the election of an agricultural academy rector 
by secret ballot from a field of five candidates. On Feb- 
ruary 7, 1987, the same newspaper ran an article which 
quoted Pugo as saying that the election of team leaders, 
shop managers, and foremen had become ‘“wide- 
spread’ in Latvia. Pugo said that he was recommending 
the extension of the practice to agricultural enterprises 
as well. The same issue of Komsomolskaya Pravda de- 
scribed in detail an actual contest for the directorship of 
a Latvian bus plant, complete with vigorous campaign- 
ing by the five candidates and the presentation of “pre- 
election platforms.” Reportedly, excitement ran high 
during the January 28 voting by the plant staff.® 


Komsomol elections. The January 3, 1987, Komso- 
molskaya Pravda interview with Pugo also revealed that 
some Komsomol organs had begun holding multi-can- 
didate elections on their own: “For the first time in the 
country” a Komsomol organization at a Riga plant had 
run several candidates for the post of plant secretary, 
and a few other Komsomol organizations had followed 
its lead. Pugo described open challenges to local Kom- 
somol secretaries selected from above, including a 
case in which the incumbent first secretary was voted 
out in favor of someone nominated from the floor. Similar 
contests elsewhere have also been reported: a three- 
way election race for first secretary of the Donetsk city 
Komsomol was described by TASS on February 2. 


Party elections. On February 10, in the first reports of 
multi-candidate elections in the party itself, Pravda and 


®The paper's correspondents reported being greeted with cynicism in 
Moscow: “Are you serious? You believe these democratic games? You even 
think that they'll really let them elect [the director] themselves there in 
Yelgava?” A 40-minute documentary on the election appeared on television 
on March 5. 


Electoral “Choice” in the Soviet Bloc 


lit 


From March 5, 1987, Moscow television 
coverage of elections for director in a 

Riga plant: above, candidate V. D. Gorbunov 
addresses the workers as his competitor, 
S.N. Bossert, listens; at right, a worker 
selects Bossert by crossing out the 

name of Gorbunov on the ballot. 


Sovetskaya Rossiya described in detail a contest be- 
tween two candidates for first secretary of a raykom in 
Kemerovo, which was settled by secret ballot, 29 to 20. 
The contest had been suggested by obkom first secre- 
tary Nikolay Yermakov, inspired—as he said—by the 
proposals of the January plenum. He personally nomi- 
nated the two candidates at the raykom plenum. Gorba- 
chev spoke approvingly of this contest in a speech in 
Rigaon February 19.° A three-way contest for party sec- 
retary in the Kharkiv tractor plant was reported in Ra- 
dyanska Ukraina on February 20, and atwo-way contest 
for raykom first secretary in Vinnytsya was described in 
Pravda Ukrainy on February 26. 


East European Experience 


es 


Although Gorbachev did not mention Poland or Hun- 
gary in his speech to the plenum, Ligachev and others 
have referred to those countries as examples, '° and 
Gorbachev's proposals clearly were akin to the democ- 
a iS A hl nl A ls ile ld Se 


*Riga Radio, Feb. 19, 1987, in FBIS-SOV, Feb. 25, 1987, p. R/13. Some 
have also broached the need for contested elections at the highest levels. 
Literaturnaya Gazeta's reformist economic editor Aleksandr Levikov 
reported in Moscow News, No. 5, February 1987, that people from the 


ratization initiatives in those countries. Multi-candidate | 
elections have occurred widely in the Polish communist | 


party in recent years, a choice of candidates has been 
offered in Polish and Hungarian state elections, and the 
election of plant directors was decreed in Hungary in 
1984. Let us examine each of these in turn. 


Elections in the Polish party. The ruling Polish United 
Workers’ Party (Polska Zjednoczona Partia Robotni- 
cza—PZPR), under intense pressure from rebellious 
party organizations, changed its election rules in late 
1980 to make secret balloting obligatory, to mandate at 
least two candidates for every post, to allow nomina- 
tions from the floor, and to block interference by higher 
organs.'' Under the new system, election commissions 
of party conferences or congresses nominate a slate of 


audience attending a lecture he had delivered had raised the question of 
extending such elections to the very top: “And what do you think—should 
there be a competitive system among the top leadership of the country 
also?” Levikov did not report his response. 

‘0m addition to Ligachev, TASS analyst Boris Prokhorov in his February 
11, 1987, TASS item published in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 12, p. R/1, and B. A. 
Strashun in /zvestiya, Jan. 30, 1987, cited East European models. 

"The following is drawn from my forthcoming book on reforms and 
elections in Poland, Democracy in a Communist Party: Poland’s Experience 
since 1980, New York, Columbia University Press, 1987. 
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candidates equal to the number of posts to be filled. At 
the conference or congress itself, delegates can then 
nominate from the floor as many additional candidates 
as they wish. Likewise, members of party committees 
can nominate additional candidates in elections to their 
administrative bodies: forexample, the Central Commit- 
tee members can nominate additional candidates for 
the Politburo or Secretariat. With respect to secret bal- 
loting, it applies to virtually all elections. The traditional 
list system is still used, but now the list includes more 
candidates than positions. Delegates or committee 
members vote by crossing off names until the list is re- 
duced to the number of existing positions. Previously, 
the voting was often by show of hands, and there had 
been little or no choice, even on lists of candidates for 
party organs. '* Under the newrules, the power of higher 
organs to dictate personnel decisions was also ended: 
whereas earlier party rules specified that secretaries 
elected by lower organizations had to be “confirmed by 
higher party organs,” after 1980, higher organs only had 
the right to verify the procedural correctness—not the 
choice itself. '% 

Under these new rules, discontented local party or- 
ganizations voted out incumbent leaders all over the 
country in 1981, and the Politburo rarely even ventured 
to recommend candidates for local positions. At the 
spring 1981 election conferences preceding the July 
PZPR congress, delegates had extensive choice in 
electing party committees'* and delegates to the con- 
gress. '° Moreover, in 37 of the 49 provinces, there were 
at least two candidates for provincial first secretary; al- 
most half (24) of the 49 province conferences elected a 


_hew first secretary (most incumbents did not even run 
forreelection); in 14 cases the first secretary won with 60 
_ percent or less of the vote, and in 7 cases it took two or 
more ballots to select a first secretary. Some out-and- 


rr 


According to Fakty i Komentarze (Warsaw), June 18, 1986, until 1961, 
PZPR rules had allowed only as many candidates as there were seats. Before 
1981, only 15 percent more candidates than seats were allowed, 
according to Zycie Partii (Warsaw), February 1981, p. 8. 

_'’The new election rules were published in the February 1981 issue of 
Zycie Partii. The rules were further liberalized by the March 1981 Central 
Committee plenum. See ibid., April 1981, p. 9, and statements by Central 
Committee Organizational Department deputy head Ryszard Lukasiewicz in 
Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Apr. 2, 1981. 

“For example, in Ldz there were 196 candidates for 121 seats on the 
provincial committee. See Gfos Robotniczy (Lodz), June 23, 1981. 

"For most provinces where details were reported in the local papers, 
there were about twice as many candidates as delegate seats available; 
voting sometimes required 6, 7, or even 8 ballots before enough 
Candidates received the required 50 percent to fill out the whole slate of 
delegates to the congress. Some Politburo members were already 
defeated in their bids to be elected as delegates to the congress, thus 
ruling out the possibility of their reelection to the Central Committee and 
Politburo, 
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Wojciech Jaruzelski, then Polana’s Premier and De- 
fense Minister, and Stanistaw Kania, First Secretary 
of the Polish United Workers’ Party (PUWP), at the 
Ninth Extraordinary PUWP Congress, in July 1981, 
which saw large numbers of party leaders voted out 
of the Central Committee. 


—Lehtikuva via Photoreporters. 


out reformers became provincial first secretaries: Soli- 
darity member Stanistaw Jasinski defeated the incum- 
bent in Legnica province, '° and outspoken activist Ed- 
ward Skrzypczak was elected in Poznan.'’ 

When the Ninth Extraordinary Congress of the PZPR 
assembled in July 1981, congress managers succeeda- 
ed in holding down the number of nominees from the 
floor to 279 candidates for the 200-member Central 
Committee. '® Nevertheless, delegates used their right 
of secret ballot to vote against officials up and down the 
line, voting out 11 of the 15 incumbent Politburo and 
Secretariat members who ran for election to the Central 
Committee. '? As a result, a drastically different Central 
Committee emerged from the election. It was almost de- 
void of party officials,°° consisting largely of rank-and- 
file workers and farmers.*' Moreover, 41 of the 200 


'®Gazeta Robotnicza (Wroctaw-Legnica), June 24, 1981. 

'’Gazeta Poznanska, June 25, 1981. 

"Rather than being directly nominated from the floor, the names of 
candidates proposed from the floor had to be submitted via delegation heads 
to the election commission. For example, a Gdansk delegate stated that 
“every delegate had the right and possibility of nominating candidates for 
party leadership bodies by means of his province caucus of delegates.” 
See Gtos Wybrzeza (Gdansk), July 21, 1981. 

'2Another four had been defeated or dropped out during the running for 
delegate; only Stanistaw Kania, Wojciech Jaruzelski, Kazimierz Barcikowski, 
and Stefan Olszowski were reelected. 

“lt included only the premier, one deputy premier, five ministers and 
deputy ministers, and three Central Committee secretaries. 

*'Glos Wybrzeza, July 24-26, 1981, and Stowo Ludu (Kielce-Radom), 
July 21-22, 1981, specified that a majority were workers and farmers. 
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members elected belonged to Solidarity.°* 

Martial law brought an end to such uncontrolled elec- 
tions. Relying on military men to implement his orders, 
Wojciech Jaruzelski simply suspended the party elec- 
tion rules during most of 1982, sanctioned the removal 
of a number of elected officials and the expulsion of a 
considerable number of party members, and managed 
to reestablish democratic centralism in practice. 

Yet, reiterating his commitment to the 1981 “renewal” 
(odnowa), Jaruzelski did not formally abolish the key 
democratic provisions in the election rules. Instead, he 
gradually weakened them. Altered election rules were 
approved at the March 18, 1984, National Conference 
of Delegates. As published in the March 28, 1984, Zycie 
Partii, the changed rules still provided for secret ballot- 
ing at all levels, ‘an unlimited number of candidates,” 
and a “number of candidates [exceeding] the number 
elected.” The requirement that there be choice of candi- 
dates was evaded by giving party conferences the right 
to determine the number of candidates for an office. 
Thus, as the March 28, 1984, issue of Zycie Partii ex- 
plained, if a conference decided that it wanted to vote 
on only one candidate for first secretary, “it has the right 
to adopt that decision” without being in violation of the 
provisions inthe election rules stipulating more than one 
candidate. 

The 10th PZPR Congress, in June 1986, further 
amended party statutes and election rules by dropping 
the provision for an “unlimited number of candidates.” 
The clause stating that “the number of candidates must 
exceed the number elected,” was balanced by the pro- 
vision that a conference, congress, or committee had 
the right to set the number of candidates and to do so by 
open vote.?° 

Jaruzelski has thus managed to live with election 
rules that mandate secret balloting and allow party 
members to nominate candidates from the floor to run 
against the official nominees. Informal control has large- 
ly sufficed to keep party conferences from openly at- 
tacking leadership decisions and rejecting candidates 
recommended from above, but it has not prevented oc- 
casional challenges. 

The regime has apparently made little effort to block 
the nomination of additional candidates for party com- 
mittees or for delegations to conferences and the na- 
tional congress. Reports on party election Campaigns in 


late 1983 and early 1984, as well as in early and late 
i Ra eta A EN AOR SH EI RR ic eee et Ne’ 


~ According to Helena Lazar in Gazeta Krakowska, July 24-26, 1981. 
“The amended statutes and rules were published in a 1986 pamphlet, 
Statut Polskiej Zjednoczonej Parti Robotniczej, z uzupelnieniami i 
poprawkami uchwalonymi przez X Zjazd PZPR (The Statute of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party with Supplements and Corrections Ratified by the 10th 
PUWP Congress), Warsaw, Krajowa Agencja Wydawnicza. See Article 21 
of the statutes and Article 6 of the rules 
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1986, often mention nominations from the floor. For ex- 
ample, during the May 1986 election of delegates to the 
1986 congress, all provincial conferences had more 
candidates than the allotted number of slots, even 
though the choice was narrow.** At lower levels there 
were sometimes spirited contests among several can- 
didates for delegate, and nominees from the floor occa- 
sionally defeated those nominated by the election com- 
missions.*° 

Efforts at restricting choice have been most obviously 
focused on the elections of first secretaries—the most 
critical post. The practice of having the Politburo pro- 
pose acandidate for the post of provincial first secretary 
has been revived, and, since the declaration of martial 
law in December 1981, the regime has managed to 
have all its candidates for provincial first secretaries 
elected.*° Nevertheless, during the elections in early 
1984, there was still a choice of candidates for first sec- 
retary in five of the 49 provinces, and in three cases the 
Politburo candidate won by only a narrow margin. In 
Ptock and Gorzow, the first secretary won with only 53 
percent of the vote.’ In Olsztyn, an opposition candi- 
date not only ran against the official candidate but at- 
tacked the government for treating agriculture “impro- 
perly” and regarding farmers “as a lower category of 
citizen.” He won 120 votes to the incumbent's 203.°° 
Occasional wide-open contests for first secretary Oc- 
curred at lower levels.*9 In provincial elections of com- 
mittees and secretaries in late 1986, however, there ap- 
peared to be no contests for the post of first secretary. 


State elections in Poland. Inrecent years, Poland, like 
Hungary, has switched to offering a choice of candi- 
dates in elections to the parliament. Unlike Hungary, 
however, it has maintained tight control over the pro- 
cess, making its two-candidate elections almost as 
meaningless as the earlier one-candidate elections. 

The Polish electoral system established for the 
June 17, 1984, local peoples council elections and for 


*4Of the 49 provinces, 21 had only five or fewer extra candidates. The 
greatest choice was in Pita, with 36 candidates for 23 seats, and Lomza, with 
19 for 12 seats. 

°Some examples can be found in Gazeta Poznanska, Mar. 25, 1986, 
and Gazeta Lubuska, Mar. 17 and Apr. 5-6, 1986. 

°Some, however, openly objected to this practice of making 
recommendations. In a February 11, 1984, Polish Radio interview, Central 
Committee Organizational Secretary Wtodzimierz Mokrzyszczak admitted 
that “some of our comrades did not want recommendations,” and at the March 
1984 National Conference of Delegates (according to Trybuna Ludu, Mar. 
19, 1984), some delegates questioned whether it was a “healthy situation” 
when candidates recommended by the authorities always won and no one 
nominated from the floor was elected. 

*’Trybuna Ludu, Jan. 16, 1984, and Gazeta Lubuska, Jan. 23, 1984. 

*8Gazeta Olsztynska, Jan. 16, 1984. 

*°See Echo Krakowa, Dec. 14, 1983, and Gazeta Pomorska (Torut- 
Bydgoszcz), Nov. 29, 1983. 


May 1986 voting for delegates to the 10th Congress 
ef the Polish United Workers’ Party at a meeting in 
Poznan province. 


—Gazeta Poznanska, May 26, 1986. 


the October 13, 1985, Sejm election,°° provided for two 
Candidates for every seat (except for the national list, ex- 
plained below). However, the opportunity for real con- 
tests was negated by several provisions and practices: 


e The candidates were carefully selected by the au- 
thorities, and the public could not get acandidate on the 
ballot if the authorities opposed him. While citizens 
could—and did—nominate candidates from the floor (in 
addition to those nominated by official electoral collegi- 
ums), the electoral collegiums selected the two final- 
ists.?' Thus, in the 1984 Olsztyn city council election, of 
the 346 individuals originally nominated for the 85 seats, 
the election collegium chose 170 to be placed on the 
ballot.?2 

¢ The officially preferred candidates were given an 
almost unsurmountable advantage by being listed first 
on the ballot, rather than having their names appear in 


“The text of the January 1984 local election law was printed in the 
February 28, 1984, issue of Odrodzenie (organ of the Patriotic Movement of 
National Salvation, published in Warsaw); the text of the May 29, 1985, 
Sejm election law appeared in the government paper Rzeczpospolita 
(Warsaw), June 15-16, 1985. 

*'The process is described in Trybuna Ludu, Apr. 26, 1984, pp. 1-2. 

Gazeta Olsztyriska, May 19-20,1984. 
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alphabetical order. Since the electoral law provided that 
one’s vote was counted as cast for the first candidate on 
the ballot unless the voter had crossed that candidate’s 
name off,°° and since most voters—following along-es- 
tablished practice—simply dropped their ballot in the 
urn without marking it, the first candidate listed on the 
ballot virtually always won and almost invariably with 
over 90 percent.°4 

e Tofurther ensure that national leaders would not be 
voted out of office, anational list was drawn up, alist that 
included Jaruzelski and other top party leaders who ran 
unopposed. All 50 candidates were elected with over 96 
percent of the vote, although a certain number of voters 
did make the special effort of crossing off the top lead- 
ers. As a result, top party leaders came in with fewer 
votes than most other candidates on the national list. 
The highest a Politburo member ranked in percentage 
of votes was 25th, and Jaruzelski himself ranked only 
45th among the 50. Since the 50 candidates included 28 
non-communist party members (Democratic Party, 
United Peasant Party, Catholic or other “non-party”’ 
candidates), voters had the opportunity to vote against 
PZPR members, and many did. The top 10 vote getters 
included only one PZPR member, and only 6 commu- 
nists were among the top 25. 

e District elections were organized to avoid head-to- 
head contests between communist and non-commu- 
nist candidates: there were always two PZPR members 
running against each other, two United Peasant Party 
candidates running against each other, two Democratic 
Party candidates running against each other, or two in- 
dependents running against each other. This reality 
was obscured by the failure of most local newspapers to 
identify the candidates by party affiliation. The Sejm 
electoral law calls for identification of candidates on the 
ballot by age, occupation, workplace, and domicile, but 
not by party (Article 61). Thus, the proportion of seats for 
the PZPR and other parties had been effectively deter- 
mined before the elections. For example, there were 
280 candidates for 140 seats in the provincial people’s 
council of Nowy Sacz; of these, 124 were PZPR, 48 Unit- 
ed Peasant Party, 16 Democratic Party, and 92 inde- 
pendent. This meant that the PZPR was guaranteed to 
win 62 seats (44 percent of the total).°° 


See Articles 67 and 68 of the 1984 local election law and Article 79 of 
the Sejm election law. 

4In the 1985 Sejm election, all number one candidates won, and only 
five received slightly less than 90 percent (Trybuna Luau, Oct. 16, 1985). In 
the 1984 local elections, in 11 provinces where | found completé reporting 
in the papers, | found only one upset—or even close contest: Nowiny 
(Tarnobrzeg-Rzeszow), June 22, 1984, reported that a number two 
candidate in Tarnobrzeg province had won over the number one candidate, 
6,510 to 5,378. 

*SGazeta Krakowska, May 19-20, 1984. 
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Janos Kadar, Secretary General of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, addresses vot 
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ers at an election 


rally in a Sports Hall of Budapest’s Csepel district on June 6, 1985. 


State elections in Hungary. Hungary took amuch risk- 
ier course than Poland by allowing voters a relatively 
free choice in voting (although the authorities retained 
considerable control over nominations). Being much 
less obviously controlled, the Hungarian system pro- 
duced results dramatically different from Poland’s. The 
Hungarian public could actually get non-approved 
nominees on the ballot; preferred candidates were not 
listed first out of alphabetical order; and voting require- 
ments specified active rather than passive participa- 
tion. As aresult, the authorities had to resort to such tac- 
tics as packing nomination meetings to keep unwanted 
candidates off the ballot, and they had to make a real 
effort to turn out the vote for the candidates they pre- 
ferred. 

The 1983 Hungarian election law required two candi- 
dates (or more) for every seat, except for an unopposed 
“national list” of 35, which included party leader Janos 
Kadar. Unlike the Polish laws, however, it provided 
all nominees with equal legal opportunity to get on 
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—Interfoto MTI from Eastfoto. 


the ballot and established no open favoritism for any of 
the candidates. 

For example, any candidate who could win a set per- 
centage of the votes at public nomination meetings 
(open meetings where electoral district residents could 
put up candidates), could get onto the ballot. The Patri- 
otic People’s Front nominated two candidates for every 
seat, but third and fourth candidates were nominated in 
58 of 352 districts, providing some alternatives to the of- 
ficial nominees. Some 156 candidates were proposed 
from the floor at nomination meetings, and 71 of these 
won enough votes to get on the ballot.%° 

In one exceptional case, a prominent dissident, 
Laszlo Rajk, won the required minimum of votes at a 
nomination meeting and might have gotten on the ballot 
had the authorities not packed subsequent nomination 


*°According to Magyarorszag (Budapest), June 16, 1985, p. 21. Magyar 
Nemzet (Budapest), May 21, 1985, carried a full list of candidates. 
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meetings with people instructed to vote against him.°” 
Candidates were listed alphabetically, and voters 


had to participate actively in the voting process by 
_ marking their ballots, rather than simply dropping them 


in.an urn. Failure to cross off all but one name rendered 
the ballot invalid, and an unmarked ballot did not auto- 
matically go to the top candidate (except in the case of 
the national list of 35 unopposed candidates, who re- 
ceived the vote automatically unless their names were 
crossed off).38 

The result of these arrangements in the June 8, 1985, 
National Assembly election was a series of close con- 
tests and occasional upsets, giving the appearance of 
free elections. For example, of the 352 contested as- 
sembly seats (exclusive of the national list), 196 were 
won with 60 percent of the vote or less, sometimes with 
only a plurality (in a three- or four-way race). Few win- 
ners received 75 percent or more of the vote. In 42 in- 
stances, noone had amajority and runoff elections were 
required. About 25 candidates nominated from the floor 
were elected.°? Some prominent political figures were 
defeated: former premier Jend Fock lost 44.8 to 54.3 
percent,*° and former interior minister Béla Biszku lost 
in a runoff, receiving only 26.6 percent of the vote.*! 
~ Nevertheless, the results were not threatening to the 
regime. No dissidents won, and no incumbent Politburo 
members were defeated. Two Politburo members who 
ran in contested districts rather than on the national list 
won easily: Laszlo Maréthy received 87.7 percent of the 
vote, and Gydérgy Aczél, 70.3 percent.*? The regime 
managed to control the elections by subtle methods, al- 
though the absence of heavy-handedness did not nec- 
essarily convince most Hungarians that the election 
was free or meaningful. 

The success of the more democratized Hungarian 
rules prompted some Polish observers to criticize Po- 
land’s election laws and urge dropping some of their re- 
Strictive features. For example, legal scholar Barbara 
Zawadzka argued in the journal of the Polish Institute of 
State and Law that control over nominations “suffices to 
prevent candidates taking opposition political positions 
from getting on the ballot” and that the “system of pref- 
erences for specified candidates” (listing a favored 
Candidate first) and encouragement of “passive voting” 
(allowing voters to cast unmarked ballots and counting 
these for candidate number one) should therefore be 
eliminated as an “excessive” precaution. She stated 
that such a “system of preference should disappear 
from Poland's election law, just as it disappeared from 
Hungary's election law,” because this step “has not 


threatened the socialist essence of state authority” in 


Hungary. “Passive voting,” she argued, can “reduce to 


zero” the value of having a choice of candidates.** 


Election of factory directors in Hungary. Economic re- 
form laws adopted by the Hungarian Central Committee 
plenum on April 17, 1984, provide for the election of di- 
rectors of smaller plants by assemblies of workers, and 
for the appointment of directors at larger plants by elect- 
ed councils.4* On September 12, 1984, Budapest Ra- 
dio reported the first such secret ballot, which gave a 
deputy manager two-thirds of vote over a department 
head in voting for directorship of a Gyor factory.*° 

Relatively little has been written about the results of 
elections of directors, although they appear to have 
been undramatic during the initial months. An agricul- 
tural official reported that by the end of May 1985, a total 
of 152 agricultural enterprises had held elections and 
had voted out the incumbent directors in only five in- 
stances, *° while an industry official noted that by Octo- 
ber 1985 only six of a total of 84 industrial enterprise 
elections had resulted in the defeat of incumbent direc- 
tors.*” The latter official also mentioned that “internal” 
candidates tended to be preferred by factory collec- 
tives over “external” candidates recommended by the 
relevant ministry with jurisdiction over the factory. 


Elections and Gorbachev’s Intentions 


The democratized election systems advanced by 
Gorbachev and emplaced in Poland, Hungary, and 
some other communist countries, appear aimed at es- 
tablishing a mechanism whereby a systematic change 


8’This episode is described in Steven Koppany's “Nomination of 
Candidates for the Hungarian Elections Completed,” Radio Free Europe 
(RFE), Background Report (Munich), No. 51, June 5, 1985. Candidates 
had to be approved by at least two meetings. 

®All 35 received over 98 percent of the vote. See Népszabadsag 
(Budapest), June 10, 1985. 

8°According to Koppany, “Election Results and Assessment,” RFE, 
Hungarian Situation Report (Munich), June 21, 1985, p. 10, and Austrian 
Television, June 10, 1985, as reported in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, DC—hereafter 
FBIS-EEU), June 10, 1985, p. F/2. In his article “Political Participation and 
Developed Socialism: The Hungarian Elections of 1985,” published in Soviet 
Studies (Glasgow), January 1987, p. 45, Barnabas Racz reports that 78 
were nominated from the floor and 43 were elected. These figures are based 
on data he received from the Patriotic People’s Front, rather than the 
figures published in the press. 

“See Népszabadsag, June 10, 1985, or, for the most complete list of 
election results, Magyar Kézlény (Budapest), June 9, 1985. 

“'See the runoff results in Népszabadsag, June 24, 1985. 

“Magyar K6zlény, June 9, 1985. 

“8Panstwo i Prawo (Warsaw), No. 2, February 1985, pp. 13, 20, 21, 25. 

“4See Tarsadalmi Szemle (Budapest), May 1984, and Partélet 
(Budapest), May 1984. 

4SFBIS-EEU, Sept. 13, 1984, p. F/5. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Food official Jozsef Olah in Partélet, No. 6, 
1985, p. 23. 

‘7Ministry of Industry official Sandor Major in Magyar Nemzet, 
Oct. 31, 1985. 
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Workers at a Latvian auto plant cast ballots in elec- 
tions for plant director in February 1987. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


in leadership can take place and the serious gap be- 
tween an increasingly bureaucratized elite and an alien- 
ated public can be reduced. Inthe absence of amecha- 
nism for ensuring regular change and renewal, officials 
tend to become entrenched and unresponsive to public 
needs. With too little public input, leaders may continue 
wrongheaded or ineffective policies, and change is in- 
troduced only in periodic convulsions when the situa- 
tion has deteriorated to the point of disaster.*® The pub- 
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““The lack of any mechanisms for removing recalcitrant leaders is a 
serious flaw of all communist systems. As Edward Szymanski, first secretary of 
Wioctawek (Poland), noted at the first Polish plenum after Edward Gierek’s 
ouster (October 4, 1980), “we do not have a good mechanism for giving up 
posts,’ and “removal of those holding power at all levels must be 
something natural and not a desperate act.” Polish Central Committee 
Secretary Andrzej Werblan complained that communist parties have ‘still 
not created sufficiently precise mechanisms for changing leadership 
teams” and each time a first secretary has been removed it has 


required “dramatic wrenching and conflicts.” See Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), 
No. 10-11, 1980 


lic and the party’s rank-and-file members increasingly 
view leaders as an unresponsive, distant ruling group 
immersed in corruption and privilege. In Poland, such 
an attitude of ‘them’ (in Polish, “gora’—those up there, 
the leaders) and “us” (‘‘doly’”—we down here, the rank 
and file) developed during the late 1970's and was ve- 
hemently expressed in 1980-81, helping to fuel a revolt 
against virtually all officialdom. 

Gorbachev is well aware of the stagnation that devel- 
oped under Leonid Brezhnev and of public dissatisfac- 
tion over elite privileges—dissatisfaction probably rein- 
forced and intensified by his own regime's increasing 
exposure of abuses, corruption, and high living by Sovi- 
et officals. Rank-and-file resentment over social injus- 
tice and unmerited privileges has even spilled over onto 
the pages of the official press. On February 13, 1986, 
Pravda published letters from workers assailing an “im- 
movable, inert, and flabby ‘party-administrative stra- 
tum’, which ‘expects only privileges.” The letter writers - 
called for “social justice” and an end to special privi- 
leges for the political elite. Moscow City Party First Sec- 
retary Boris Yeltsin stated at the 27th CPSU Congress 
that workers were engaged in “sharp” discussions — 
about “social justice” and were expressing “indigna- | 
tion” over “special benefits for leaders.’4° | 

This is not to say that this problem has arisen only re-_ 
cently; it has long been prevalent in the Soviet Union.°° 
Already at the 1981 CPSU Congress, current Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze called for ‘““democrati- 
zation” and a new relationship “between the leaders 
and the led” so as to close the gap between them.°' The 
Gorbachev effort to provide some measure of choice in 
elections is an attempt to form a new relationship. While 
not offering much opportunity to vote against commu- 
nists (in the USSR, as in Hungary, there is only one par- 
ty), it does provide the masses with some opportunity to 
choose who will implement the party platform and how, 
as well as the opportunity to remove those officials who 
are perceived as incompetent, corrupt, or simply unre- 
sponsive to the public.°* 


“°Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 27, 1986. 

°°And not only in the Soviet Union. Polish party reformers in 1980-81 
consciously sought to create mechanisms to make party leaders more 
accountable to party organs and party members. This was evident in the 
discussion at the PZPR plenums of October 4, 1980 and December 1—2, 1980. 

°'Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 26, 1981. 

°?According to legal scholar B. A. Strashun (see the December 1986 
issue of Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo), with the consolidation of power by 
communist parties it becomes possible to draw voters not only into voting 
for candidates representing the party's line but also into choosing “which of ff 
the candidates is personally most suitable for implementing this line.” 
Recent contests to elect directors and party leaders in the USSR have 
included talk of personal “platforms” as the basis for making a choice 
between candidates. See Kemerovo first secretary Yermakov's comments in 
Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Feb. 10, 1987, and comments in a Feb. 6, 
1987, Moskovskaya Pravda account of a plant election. 
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Gorbachev's political reforms appear aimed at arm- 
ing ordinary citizens and rank-and-file members of the 
party with some weapon against unresponsive officials, 
thereby reducing the perception of a gap. Even though 
limited in their effective scope, multi-candidate elec- 
tions may give ordinary citizens some sense of being 
able to influence their leaders, either by directly voting 
out unpopular ones or by making the unpopular modify 
their actions to avoid alienating the electorate. During 
1980-81, Polish communist party members used this 
opportunity to vote out most conservative party officials 
and elect reformers—sometimes even Solidarity mem- 
bers—to party leadership posts. 

For Gorbachev, such multi-candidate elections rep- 
resent amechanism for limited change in a-system with 
virtually no institutionalized means to restrain or remove 
leaders who depart too far from party norms. Elections 
may become his way of generating pressure on conser- 
vative officials who resist his reforms and try to hang on 
to power. While Eduard Shevardnadze was party first 
secretary of the Georgian republic, he bragged of using 
“democratization” to exert precisely that sort of pres- 
sure. As he himself related at the 1981 CPSU Congress, 
aconservative leader opposed to his reforms in Georgia 
had protested that “this democratization of yours will 
end with me losing my job’ —which was precisely what 
happened, Shevardnadze smugly explained.°° 

Gorbachev's immediate goals are apparently prag- 
matic, and it still remains to be seen to what degree he is 
committed to far-going “democratization” of the sys- 
tem. But even the limited changes he has proposed 
have the potential for disrupting control from above—in- 
cluding Gorbachev's own. Moreover, they contain 
seeds for future changes in the essentially undemocrat- 
ic and secretive Soviet system. Leading reformist “‘thin- 
kers” such as Georgiy Shakhnazarov, Ivan Frolov, Fyo- 
dor Burlatskiy, Anatoliy Butenko, and Yevgeniy 
Ambartsumov, seem already to be visualizing a system 
based not on coercion, but on public participation. They 
apprarently believe that the party can, in the future, shift 
away from the traditional concept of the ‘dictatorship of 


°$Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 26, 1981. 


Party Electioneering Soviet Style 


The following are excerpts from the coverage of the first 
Soviet multi-candidate party election in recent years, a 
contest between |. V. Malkov and G.V. Sedykh to be first 
secretary of a party district committee in Kemerovo. 


First deputy chairman of the district agricultural associa- 
tion, P. Gnedenko: ‘I’m for Malkov. We've worked togeth- 
er for along time. He's coped with every job... . van Va- 
silyevich [Sedykh] has serious shortcomings: rudeness, 
arrogance..." (Pravda, Feb. 10, 1987). 


Kolkhoz Chairman G. P. Fedorov: ‘Personally, I’m for Se- 
dyk.... He headed a lagging sovkhoz.... In two 
years he turned everything around and changed peo- 
ple’s psychology” (ibid.). 


Fedorov again: ‘| think although we have two candidates 
for one post, we nevertheless should designate a candi- 
date number one and, in any case, a candidate number 
two. It’s wrong that we are creating enormous nervous 
tension or the candidates by such a method of election. 
Perhaps I’m just used to old habits. Earlier, 
we were never forced to make a choice” (Sovetskaya 
Rossiya, Feb. 10, 1987). 


Sovkhoz party committee chairman L. N. Anikin (asked 
whether there is too much nervous tension for candi- 
dates): “| agree. But on the other hand, how can one not 
be nervous at such a time? They should be agitated” 
(ibid.). 


the proletariat’—with its concentration on seizing pow- 
er, combating enemies, and controlling all aspects of 
society—in the direction of open debate among mem- 
bers on party policy and a more democratic system of 
party decision-making. Needless to say, the dangers of 
such thinking alarm conservatives, who fear even the 
slightest relaxation of controls. That political leaders like 
Gorbachev, Yakovlev, and Shevardnadze are begin- 
ning to look to such unconventional solutions for the ba- 
sic defects in the traditional Stalinist system only indi- 
cates how serious they deem these defects to be. 


Checklist of Communist Parties in 1986 


EDITOR’S NOTE: By arrangement with Richard Staar and the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace, Stanford, CA, we present the latest version of the “Checklist of 
Communist Parties,” covering developments in 1986. This Checklist continues a series that 
has appeared in Yearbook on International Communist Affairs (YICA) since” 1976, and has been 
jointly published with Problems of Communism since 1981. The current list is a slightly 
‘modified version of material to appear in YICA 1986. The authors and editors welcome 
corrections, additions, or amendments. Such contributions may be addressed to The Editors, 
Problems of Communism, 301 4th Street, SW, Washington, DC 20547, USA. 


Richard F. Staar 
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THE WORLD communist movement has been frag- 
mented for more than a quarter century, although Mos- 
cow continues to attempt to exercise leadership over 
communist and workers’ parties the world over. What 
the 1986 retirement of veteran Comintern functionary 
Boris Ponomarev, a candidate Politburo member and 
head of the International Department (ID) of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU), will mean for Moscow’s relations with other 
communist parties is not certain. His successor as ID 
chief, Anatoliy Dobrynin, gives the impression of a prag- 
matic style; he also seems to have a highly influential 
voice in foreign policy decision-making—some have 
speculated that his voice is heard more than that of the 
nominal head of the government's Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Eduard Shevardnadze. 


Richard F. Staar, coordinator of the international 
Studies program at the Hoover Institution, Stanford 
(CA), resumed editorship of Yearbook on Internation- 
al Communist Affairs (YICA) after having served as 
US Ambassador to the Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reduction talks in Vienna from 1981 to 1983. A re- 
vised edition of his monograph, USSR Foreign Policy 
after Détente, has just been published. The author is 
indebted to Dennis L. Bark, Robert Conquest, Thom- 
as H. Henriksen, Ramon H. Myers, James H. Noyes, 
William E. Ratliff, and Margit N. Grigory—all mem- 
bers of the YICA editorial board—for their contribu- 
tions to this essay. 
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Some indication of the extent of the CPSU’s ongoing 
relations with other communist parties and revolutionary 
movements can be gauged from the 152 delegations, 
from 113 foreign countries, that attended the 27th CPSU 
Congress held in Moscow from February 25 through 
March 6, 1986.' Among ruling communist parties, nei- 
ther the Albanians nor the Chinese were there. All of the 
communist countries of Eastern Europe sent their top 
leaders, as did the ruling parties of Afghanistan, Cuba, 
Ethiopia, and Vietnam. North Korea sent its deputy gen- 
eral secretary, as did the parties of France, Italy, and Ja- 
pan. In addition to communist and workers’ parties, 
there were delegations from anumber of “revolutionary- 
democratic” parties, liberation movements, and a vari- 
ety of socialist, social-democratic, and labor parties. 

At the Congress, General Secretary Mikhail Gorba- 
chev claimed that the liberation struggle in the Third 
World had been triggered by the 1917 Bolshevik revolu- 
tion and that its course, based on the laws of Marxism- 
Leninism, could not be stopped. He asserted that al- 
though capitalism and imperialism were pursuing 
aggressive, adventuristic policies that had resulted in 
neo-colonialist exploitation of the less developed coun- 
tries, poverty, backwardness, and indebtedness would 
be overcome through an irreversible process of socio- 
economic transformation with the assistance of the ‘‘so- 
Cialist” (read, communist-ruled) states.? 

With regard to world communism, Gorbachev 


'Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 26, 1986. 
*For the full text, see ibid. 
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stressed comradely consultations, acknowledging that 
the movement included differences and disagreements 
and suggesting that unity had nothing to do with uni- 
formity. These remarks notwithstanding, the new CPSU 
program adopted by the congress states that the ad- 
vance of world communism depends on fraternal re- 
lations based upon “socialist internationalism” (i.e., 
loyalty to Moscow) and adherence to Marxist-Leninist 
precepts by all ruling communist parties.° 

Itis interesting to note that Poland’s General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski stated at his ruling party’s congress in June 
1986 that Polish communists thought a world confer- 
ence of fraternal movements on the topic of defending 
peace should be held in the near future. Early in Decem- 
ber aranking Czechoslovak party member (Vasil Bil’ak) 
told a meeting of his comrades that, although 80 com- 
munist parties allegedly supported the proposal, Gor- 
bachev had informed bloc leaders at the June summit of 
the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance (CEMA) 
that any conference of parties should not weaken the 


| world movement but strengthen it,* the logical inference 


being an indefinite postponement of such a world com- 
munist conference. 
The Checklist published here names approximately 


95 geographic entities with communist parties recog- 


nized by Moscow. Seven of these have two (in the case 
of Spain, three) Moscow-recognized movements each: 
Australia, Costa Rica, Finland, India, New Zealand, 
Spain, and Sweden.° Non-sovereign territories with 
Moscow-acknowledged communist parties include 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Palestine, Puerto Rico, Reé- 
union, and West Berlin. 

Also included in the Checklist are what appear to be 
the more radical of the 24 or so political movements des- 
ignated as “revolutionary democratic” by Moscow: 
namely those in Afghanistan, Angola, Bahrain, Benin, 
Cambodia, Congo, Ethiopia, Grenada, Mozambique, 
Nicaragua, South Yemen, and Zimbabwe.® These are 


_ usually, though not invariably, defined by Moscow as 


“vanguard revolutionary-democratic” parties. Only the 
movements in Bahrain and Grenada are not in power. A 
few of the more important communist parties not recog- 


SIbid., Mar 7, 1986. 

4Kevin Devlin, “The World Communist Movement,” Radio Free 
Europe/Radio Liberty, RAD Background Report (Munich), No. 1, Jan. 3, 1987, 
Dro7. 

°The Hindustan Times (New Delhi), Dec. 5, 1986, notes most of these 
multiple recognitions by Moscow. Although the CPSU opposed the expulsion 
of the Stalinist minority from the Finnish party, Yegor Ligachev met with 
both factions of the Finnish communist movement in an autumn 1986 visit to 
Finland. See “CPSU Documents and Analysis,” Novosti Information 
Bulletin (Moscow), No. 44, Nov. 20, 1986. 

*For a listing, see Table 1.3 in Richard F. Staar, USSR Foreign Policies 
After Detente, Stanford CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1987, rev. ed., p. 14. 


nized by Moscow are given in italics. Some of these are 


pro-Chinese. 
For those movements not designated “Communist 
Partyof... ,” the acronymofthe party name appears in 


the list, with the full name provided in the legend at the 
end. Population figures provided for the various geo- 
graphic entities are estimates as of July 1986.’ Party 
membership figures—either the latest officially record- 
edclaims or estimates as of December 31, 1986—come 
from the respective country profiles in YICA 1986. The 
list also includes the names of party leaders (the 
secretary general unless otherwise designated in pa- 
rentheses), dates for the latest congress or national 
conference, the legal status of the movement, and if ap- 
plicable, the percentage of votes and number of seats 
won in the most recent elections to parliament. 

Most ruling parties claimed increases in member- 
ship: the Albanian (25,000); Afghan (20,000); Bulgarian 
(20,000); Chinese (4 million); Cuban (90,000); Czecho- 
slovak (25,000); East German (11,000); Laotian (5,000): 
Mongolian (8,000); Polish (13,000); Romanian (57,000); 
and Soviet (600,000). The League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia, by contrast, has lost almost 11,000 mem- 
bers. Among non-ruling parties, the Sudanese, Brazil- 
ian, Colombian, Indian (both), New Zealand (Socialist 
Unity Party), Philippine (the Communist Party of the 
Philippines), Israeli, Tunisian, Austrian, Finnish, Italian, 
Maltese, and Dutch parties are estimated to have 
gained membership. Those in Malaysia, New Zealand 
(the Communist Party proper), Belgium, France, and 
West Germany are estimated to have suffered member- 
ship declines. 

Anumber of notable changes occurred in party lead- 
erships. Ali Nasir Muhammad al-Hasani was ousted as 
leader of the Yemen Socialist Party in January 1986 asa 
result of intense factional warfare. Seydou Sissoko of 
Senegal’s Party of Independence and Labor died in 
Moscow during the 27th CPSU Congress. Moses Mab- 
hida of the South African Communist Party died in 
March. Babrak Karmal was removed as leader of the 
People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan in May. Viet- 
namese Communist leader Le Duan died in July. Sa- 
mora Machel of the Front for the Liberation of Mozam- 
bique was killed in an airplane crash in October. The 
jailed Nureddin Kiamuri of Iran’s Tudeh party was re- 
placed at a party congress held abroad. 

Table 1 lists some 27party congresses and four na- 
tional conferences held during 1986, and identifies (in 
the footnote) two previously unreported congresses 


US Central Intelligence Agency, World Factbook; Nineteen Hundred 
and Eighty-six, CR WF 86-001, Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1986. 
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Table 1: Party Congresses in 1986' 


Part Congress # Date (s 
AKEL (Cyprus) 16th Nov. 26-30 
APK (Sweden) 28th Nov. 7 
CP of Argentina 16th Nov. 4-7 
CP of Austria National conf. May 23 
CP of Belgium 25th Apr. 18-20 
CP of Bolivia Extraord. Apr. 26-29 
CP of Bulgaria 13th Apr. 2-5 
CP of Cuba 3rd Feb. 4-7; 
and Nov. 30— 
Dec. 2 
CP of Czechoslovakia 17th Mar. 24-28 
CP of Germany (West) 8th May 2-4 
CP of Honduras 4th (cland.) January 
CP of India 13th Mar. 10-18 
CP of Ireland 19th Jan. 31- 
Feb. 2 
CP of Italy 17th (extraord.) Apr. 9-13 
CP of Netherlands 30th Nov. 29- 
Dec. 2 
CP of New Zealand 23rd Apr. 22 
CP of Portugal 11th (extraord.) Feb. 2-6 
CP of San Marino 11th Jan. 27 
CP of Soviet Union 27th Feb. 25— 
Mar. 6 
CP of Syria 6th July 
CP of USA National conf. Aug. 6-8 
KKE-I| (Greece) 4th May 
LPRP (Laos) 4th Nov. 12-14 
MPRP (Mongolia) 19th May 28-31 
PDPA (Afghanistan) National conf. Oct./Nov. 
PPP (Panama) 8th Jan. 24-26 
PPSh (Albania) 9th Nov. 3-8 
PZPR (Poland) 10th June 29— 
July 3 
SED (East Germany) 11th Apr. 17-21 
SKJ (Yugoslavia) 13th June 25-28 
Tudeh (Iran) National conf. 1986 
(in exile) 


‘Since publication of last year's “Checklist,” information has been received regarding a3rd 
Congress of the Communist Party of Burma, held September 9 through October 2, 1985; and 
a 4th Congress of the Communist Party of Iraq, held November 10-15, 1985. 


held in 1985. The Communist Party of the Philippines 
vidently held a 9th Congress at the turn of the year, 
perhaps in early January 1987. Other major party gath- 
erings scheduled for 1987 are in Denmark, Finland, 
Lebanon, Norway (the Norwegian Communist Party), 
Portugal, Spain, and Sweden (Left Party Communists). 
During 1986, communists in Haiti and the Philippines 
received legal status. 

Voters went to the polls in 23 of the listed countries in 
1986. In the case of elections in the communist or “revo- 
lutionary-democratic” states of Bulgaria, Czechoslova- 
kia, East Germany, Mozambique, and North Korea, 
communists predictably won overwhelming victories in 


uncontested elections to seats in the national legisla- 
tures. Elsewhere, the communists, frequently running 
as part of acoalition, generally failed to make apprecia- 
ble gains, except in Brazil, Colombia, and Spain. There 
were sharp losses recorded in France and its overseas 
departments. 

A discussion of major developments,in various re- 
gions of the world follows. 


Africa (Subsaharan). Mozambique’s FRELIMO, a 
“vanguard revolutionary-democratic” party, suffered a 
setback this year with Samora Machel’s death, which 
caused a temporary interruption in the country’s elec- 
tions for local, provincial, and national assemblies. For- 
mer Foreign Minister Joaquim Alberto Chissano suc- 
ceeded Machel as head of state and commander of the 
armed forces. Like his predecessor, Chissano was born 
in Gaza province and came from the Shangana sub- 
group of the Tsonga, the second largest of Mozambi- 
que’s ten ethnic groups. Chissano is regarded as a 
moderate and pragmatic politician, likely to continue 
fighting the rebel forces, but also likely to look to the 
West for aid, even while remaining in the Soviet orbit.® 
Mozambique signed a cooperation agreement with 
CEMA in May 1986, the first such agreement of its kind 


between that Soviet-bloc organization and a southern - 


African country.? 
In nearby Zimbabwe, the ruling Zimbabwe African 
National Union-Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF), presumed to 


be a “revolutionary-democratic” party in Soviet eyes, | 
saw its parliamentary majority of 64 seats strengthened — 


by the support of two deputies who defected from other 
groups. ZANU-PF President and Zimbabwean Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe has begun to move toward a 
one-party state with a powerful executive. The economy 
remains divided between private enterprise and gov- 
ernment ownership, the latter controlling all major busi- 
nesses and newspapers. ZANU-PF continues to face 
deep ethnic rivalries within its ranks and the country it- 
self. Zimbabwe is being drawn deeper into the fighting 
over the Beira Corridor in Mozambique, alongside FRE- 
LIMO. The 8th Summit of the Non-Aligned Movement 
met in Harare and elected Robert Mugabe its chairman 
until 1989. '° 

Leadership changes took place within Angola’s rul- 
ing, “revolutionary-democratic” Movement for the Lib- 
eration of Angola-Labor Party (MPLA-PT). Having re- 


8The New York Times, Jan. 28, 1987, already reported a request for 
Western aid. 

*Radio Maputo, May 22, 1986, translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Middle East and Africa (Washington, DC, 
hereafter—FBI/S-MEA), May 28, 1986, p. U/1. 

'°The New York Times, Sept. 12, 1986. 
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moved his second-in-command and ideological chief, 
Lucio Lara, in late 1985, President José Eduardo dos 
Santos in 1986 removed Director of Security and Intelli- 
gence Ludy Kissassunda, and Minister of Agriculture 
Evaristo Domingos.'' The purge of these veteran revo- 
lutionaries from the Politburo suggests a dismissal of 
those who doubt dos Santos’s economic policies and 
his conduct of the war with UNITA (National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola). Later, Antonio dos San- 
tos Neto was dismissed from his position as head of the 
Central Committee’s department for defense and secu- 
rity and was succeeded by Jose Pereira Teixeira. '* 
Charges of corruption were cited as the reason for still 
more dismissals and the posting of influential party 
members as ambassadors abroad. '% 

The Workers’ Party af Ethiopia (WPE)—another “van- 
guard revolutionary-democratic” party in Moscow’s 
parlance—completed drafting a constitution for a re- 
gime that is to be known as a “‘people’s democratic re- 
public.” The draft calls for the WPE to be the vanguard 
and only party, which “is the guiding force of the state 
and the entire society.” '* Ethiopia continued the forced 
resettlement of its population from the north to the south- 
_west region. Three million people—10 percent of those 

to be affected—have already been relocated.'® 

In the wake of party leader Moses Mabhida’s death in 
exile in Mozambique, the South African Communist Par- 
ty (SACP) announced that Joe Slovo, a 60-year-old Lith- 
uanian-born white lawyer active in the party since the 
1940's, had been elected chairman, a position vacant 
since Yusef Dadoo’s death in 1983. The SACP charac- 
terized this selection as symbolizing ‘the new era in 

_ which our party lives and fights—the era of revolutionary 

_ struggle for the final liberation of the South African peo- 

ple... .”'® The SACP continued its long-time affinity for 
the Soviet Union but, reversing decades of hostility to- 
ward the CCP, it also sent a delegation led by Slovo ona 
10-day visit to China in September. '” 

The Congolese Party of Labor (PCT), also a “van- 
guard revolutionary-democratic” party in Moscow’s 
eyes, engaged in an ongoing purge directed at “alien 
elements.”'® In August a death sentence was passed 


"'See Keesing’s Contemporary Archive (Harlow, Essex) April 1986, 
Par. 34280; and Luanda Domestic Service, Feb. 3, 1986, trans. in 
FBIS-MEA, Feb. 4, 1986, p. U/1. 

"Radio Luanda, Aug. 29, 1986, trans. in FB/S-MEA, Aug. 29, 1986, 
p. U/1. 

"Radio Luanda, Nov. 19, 1986, trans. in FBIS-MEA, Nov. 20, 1986, 
pp. U/1-3. 

"4Radio Addis Ababa, Sept. 12, 1986, trans. in FBIS-MEA, Sept. 18, 
1986, pp. R/1-3. 

"’The New York Times, Oct. 28, 1986; also The Wall Street Journal (New 
York), Jan. 12, 1987. 

"African Communist (London), No. 106, 1986, p. 26. In January 1987, it 


on Claude Ndalla, aprominent leftist critic of the regime. 
Five-year Suspended sentences were meted out to 
Jean-Pierre Thystere-Tchikaya, until 1985 the second 
most powerful man in the country, and Army Colonel 
Blaise Nzalakanda, indicating problems for the regime 
with the army. Congo President and PCT Secretary 
General Denis Sassou Ngouesso stressed the impor- 
tance of indoctrination and of increased party control in 
an address to the army on its 20th anniversary. '? 

The Revolutionary Party of the People of Benin 
(PRPB), still another “vanguard revolutionary-democra- 
tic’ party, continued its main preoccupation of the previ- 
ous year, consolidating its organization at the grass- 
roots level. To implement this goal, the PRPB ordered its 
12 Politburo members to place greater emphasis on 
party-building activities (as opposed to administrative 
duties), established regular party publications, and 
made plans to establish a party school.2° 

Among the several Marxist and left-leaning parties in 
Senegal, the one recognized by Moscow is the Party of 
Labor Independence. There has been a delay in nam- 
ing a successor for deceased party chairman Seydou 
Sissoko, since the post had been specifically designat- 
ed for him as party founder when he stepped down from 
the general secretaryship in 1984.2" 

In the Sudan, the Communist Party elected five depu- 
ties to the parliament, including party Secretary Gen- 
eral Muhammad Ibrahim Nugud. The party received 
117,736 (2.8 percent) of the overall vote for 264 of 301 
seats in the Constitutional Assembly.° 


The Americas. Nicaragua remained the focus‘of inter- 
national attention in Latin America. During 1986, the 
Sandinista government greatly reduced the already lim- 
ited freedoms in the country, the most obvious action 
being the closing at mid-year of La Prensa, the only op- 
position newspaper, for allegedly “stepping up its level 
of provocation and disinformation.”*? One opposition 
leader in the country was quoted in the Paris daily Le 
Monde of June 24 as saying Nicaragua's legislative as- 
sembly was “designed for export purposes.... In 
practice, it has no power and is amere sham.” Nonethe- 


was reported that the black leader Dan Tloome had become chairman of 
the SACP; Slovo, who had served as chairman for most of the previous year, 
was named secretary general. Morning Star (London), Jan. 20, 1987. 

'’Xinhua, Sept. 19, 1986, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC, hereafter—FB/S-CH1), 
Sept. 19, 1986, p. 1/1. 

'8World Marxist Review (Toronto), January 1986, p. 44. 

'°Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), June 20, 1986, p. 3 

“°World Marxist Review, August 1986, pp. 39-40. 

*"Ibid., May 1986, p. 118. 

22SUNA (Khartoum), May 25, 1986. 

*3Barricada (Managua), June 27, 1986, p. 5. 
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Subsaharan Mid-1986 


Party 


L — legal; O — outlawed; R — ruling; U — unrecognized 


Percent of vote 


Party Last Legal last elect. (date); 


: H ia Gd 
Africa® population? membership leader® congress status seats in legis. 


A. Angola (MPLA-PT) 8,164,000 35,000 claimed José Eduardo dos 2nd, Dec. 2-9, R —(1980); all 203 
Santos 1985 MPLA approved 
B. Benin (PRPB) 4,141,000 _Less than 2,000 Mathieu Kerekou 2nd, Nov. 18-24, R  —(1984); all 196 
(Chairman, CC) 1985 PRPB approved 
C. Congo (PCT) 1,853,000 9,000 est. Denis Sassou- 3rd, July 23-30, R_ 95.0 (1984); all 153 
Ngouesso (Chair.) 1984 PCT approved 
D. Ethiopia (WPE) 35,210,000" 50,000 est. Mengistu Haile- 1st (Const.), R na 
Mariam (Chair.) Sept. 6-10, 1984 
1. Lesotho 1,552,000 Nocurrent data Jacob M. Kena 7th, Nov. 1984 U  (1985)' 
E. Mozambique 14,022,000 110,323 claimed Samora Moises 4th, Apr. 26-29, R —(1986)9 
(FRELIMO) Machel (d. Oct. 19) 1983 
Joaquim Chissano 
(elect. Nov. 3) 
2. Nigeria (SWPP) 94,181,000" Nocurrent data Dapo Fatogun 1st, Nov. 1978 O- (1983) 
3. Réunion 552.500" 2,000 est: Paul Verges 5th, July 12-14, L 29.2 (1986); 13 of 
1980 45 to leftist coal- 
ition (7 for PCR) 
4. Senegal (PIT) 6,980,000 Nocurrent data Amath Dansoko 2nd, Sept. 28— L 0.5 (1983); none 
Oct. 31, 1984 
5. South Africa 33,241,000 Nocurrent data Moses Mabhida 6th, (Dec. 1984 O (1984) 
(died, March 1986) or early 1985) 
Joe Slovo in London 
6. Sudan 22,932,000 9,000 est. Muhammad Ibrahim 4th (legal), L .. =(1986);5. of 264 
Nugud Mansur Oct. 31, 1967 seats contested 
F. Zimbabwe 8,984,000  Nocurrent data Robert G. Mugabe 5th, Aug. 8-12, R 76.0 (1985); 64 of 
(ZANU-PF) (President) 1984 100 (64 of 80 re- 
served for blacks) 
Percent of vote 
Mid-1986 Party Party Last Legal _ last elect. (date); 
The Americas* population? _—s membership sleader®__—congress__status__ seats in legis.* _ 
7. Argentina 31,186,000 70,000 est. Athos Fava 16th, Nov. 4-7, L 2.0 (1985); none 
1986 (FREPU coalition) 
8. Bolivia 6,638,000 500 claimed Simon Reyes 5th, Feb. 9-13, L 2.2 (1985); 4 of 130 § 
Rivera (First Sec.) 1985; (FPU coalition 
Extraordinary, 
Apr. 26-29, 1986 
Carlos Soria Gal- 
varro (min. fact.)' 
9. Brazil 143,277,000 20,000 claimed Giocondo Dias 7th (Natl. Mtg.), i 


January 1984 


err SS 


a . R f - 
Arabic numerals indicate the 95 countries or geographic areas in which Moscow apparently recognized the existence of communist parties. Listed with capital letters “A” through "J" are 12 


significant “revolutionary democratic" parties (a majority of them ruling)—organizations on the verge of evolving into full-fledged communist parties in Moscow's eyes. Initalics are several other 
nihil ne rival communist organizations, often pro-Beijing, that are not recognized by Moscow. 


Population figures are estimated totals as of July 1986; from US Central Intelligence Agency, World Factbook: Nineteen Hundred and Eighty-Six, CR WF 86-001, Washington, DC, US 


Government Printing Office, 1986, unless otherwise noted. 


“The party secretary general or general secretary, except where some other official is the most important, in which case the position occupied is noted in parentheses. 

“An em-dash indicates that the communist party was legal and presumably participated in the election but the percentage of the vote received is not known. Where the party did not 
a: the year of the most recent election (where the legislature still sits) is given in parentheses. 

“Arthur S. Banks, Ed., Political Handbook of the World 1986, Binghamton, NY, CSA Publications, 1986, p. 170. 

‘Although the party is countenanced, it was not allowed to participate in the 1985 elections. 

Re sults from five districts could not be finally tallied, so no final percent was reported. 


"Political Handbook of the World 1986, p. 405 
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The Americas? (cont.) 


10. 


ids 


12. 


13: 


14. 


15. 


32. 


33. 


Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica (PVP) 


(PPC) 


Cuba 


Dominican Republic 


Ecuador 


. El Salvador 
. Grenada (MBPM) 


Guadeloupe 


Guatemala (PGT) 
Guyana (PPP) 


. Haiti (PUCH) 
. Honduras 


. Jamaica (WPJ) 


Martinique 


Mexico (PSUM) 


. Nicaragua (PSN) 


(FSLN) 


. Panama (PdP) 


Paraguay 


Peru 


Puerto Rico 
Suriname (RVP)9 


. United States of 


America 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Mid-1986 
population? 


25,644,000 
12,261,000 
29,956,000 


2,714,000 


10,221,000 


6,785,000 
9,647,000 
5,105,000 
92,000 
334,000 
8,600,000 
771,000 


5,870,000 
4,648,000 


2,288,000 
328,000 
81,709,000 


3,342,000 


2,227,000 
4,119,000 
20,207,000 
3,300,520 
381,000 
240,856,000 
2,947,000 


17,791,000 


Party 
membership 


2,500 

20,000 est: 
16,000 est. 
3,500 est.‘ 


No current data 


523,639 claimed 


750 est. 

500 est. 

1,000 est. 

No current data 
3,000 est. 

500 est. 

200 est. 


350 est. 
200 est.™ 


75 est. 

1,000 est. 
40,800 claimed 
No current data 


4,000 claimed 


35,000 claimed ° 
750 est. 

4,000 est. 

2,000 est 

125 est. 

100 est. 

17,500 claimed 
7,500 est. 


4,000 est. 


Party 
leader® 


William Kashtan 


Luis Corvalan 
Lepe 

Gilberto Vieira 
White 

Humberto Vargas 
Carbonell 

Manuel Mora 
Valverde 


Fidel Castro Ruz 


Narciso Isa Conde 


René Maugé 
Mosquera 


Shafik Jorge Handal 

Kenrick Radix 
(Chairman) 

Guy Daninthe 


Carlos Gonzalez! 
Cheddi Jagan 


René Theodore 

Rigoberto Padilla 
Rush? 

Trevor Munroe 


Armand Nicolas 
Pablo Godmez Alvarez 


Gustavo Tablada 

Daniel Ortega 
(Coordinator, 
Exec. Commiss.) 

Rubén Dario 
Souza 

Julio Rojas 
(acting) 

Jorge del Prado 
Chavez 


Frank Irrizarry 
Edward Naarendorp 
Gus Hall 


Rodney Arismendi 


Alonso Ojeda 
Olaechea 


Last 
congress 


26th, Apr. 5-8, 
1985 
16th, June 1984 
(clandestine) 
14th, Nov. 7-11, 
1984 


15th, Sept. 15-16, 


1984 
14th, Mar. 10-11, 
1984 


3rd, Feb. 4-7, 
and Nov. 30— 
Dec. 2, 1986 
Sry VMarnet6=7- 
1984 
10th, Nov. 27-29, 
1981 


7th, Apr. 1979 
n/a 


8th, Apr. 27-29, 
1984 


4th, Dec. 1969 
22nd, Aug. 3—5, 
1985 
1st, 1979 
4th, Jan. 1986 
(clandestine) 
3rd, Dec. 14-21, 
1984 
8th, Nov. 12-13, 
1983 
2nd, Aug. 9-14, 
1983 
10th, Oct. 1973 
n/a 


8th, Jan. 24-26, 
1986° 
3rd, Apr. 10, 
1971 
8th (Extraord.), 
Jan. 27-31, 1982 


Unknown 
Unknown 
23rd, Nov. 10-13, 
1983 
20th, Dec. 1970 


7th, Oct. 24-27, 
1985 


Percent of vote 


Legal last elect. (date): 
status seats in legis.° 


L 


O 


G 


[Pie 


=e) 


.05 (1984): none 
n/a 


1.4 (1986); 9 of 199 
to Patriotic Union 

0.8 (1986); 1 of 57 
(Pop. Alliance) 

— (1986); 1 of 57 
(United People’s 
coalition) 

— (1986); all 499 
PCC approved 


0.3 (1986); none 


3.6 (1986); 3 of 71 
to Broad Leftist 
Front 

(1985) 

5.0 (1984); none 


— (1986); 22 Of 41 
to left. coalition 
(10 to PCG) 

(1985) 

16.8 (1985); 8 of 53 
elected members 

(1984—then illegal) 

(1985) 


Boycotted 1983 
election 
— (1986); 3 of 41 


3.2 (1985); 12 of 400 


1.3 (1984); 2 of 96 
63.0 (1984); 61 of 96 


— (1984); none 
(1973) 


26.0 (1984); 48 of 
180 to Unit. Left 
coalition (6 PCP) 

0.3 (1984); none 

nla 

0.01 (1984); none 


6.0 (1984); none 
(in Frente Amp.) 
2.0 (1983); 3 of 195 


CS a ae a 


‘The Soria faction split from the main party at the 5th Congress over the role of the Communist Party in the Paz Estenssoro government. 
This seems a reasonable estimate for card-carrying members. World Marxist Review (Toronto) of July 1973 estimated 120,000 members. 
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Checklist of Communist Parties in 1986 


Nee 


Asia and 
Pacific® 


34 


35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39 


40. 


42. 


43 


44 


45. 


a ee eee 


k re t Rican Peo e's Party 
vere iss 10 good basis fo judgi g wt at percen 0 e pre-spli estimated me bers ipo t e Popular Va guard Pa y joi 1ed Manuel Mo a Valverde in the new Costa Ric: pl : ) 


Australia (CPA) 
(SPA) 


Bangladesh 
Burma 


China 
India (CPI) 
(CPM) 


Indonesia 


Japan 


Kampuchea (KPRP) 


(DK or KCP) 


. Korea, North (KWP) 


Laos (LPRP) 


Malaysia (CPM) 

(MCP) 
Mongolia (MPRP) 
Nepal 


New Zealand 
(CPNZ) 


(SUP) 


. Pakistan 


Philippines (PKP) 
(CPP) 


Sri Lanka 
Thailand 


Vietnam 


Mid-1986 
opulation® 


15,793,000 


104,205,000 
37,651,000 


1,045,537,000 


783,940,000 


176,764,000 


121,402,000 


6,388,000 


20,543,000 


3,679,000 


15,820,000 


1,942,000 


17,422,000 


3,266,000 


101,855,000 
58,091,000 
16,638,000 
52,438,000 


61,994,000 


which held a rump 14th Congress in March 1984 


Party 
membershi 


1,000 est. 
500 est. 


3,000 est. 
3,000 claimed 


44,000,000 cl. 

479,000 claimed 
361,500 claimed 
2,200 (including 


exiles) 


470,000 est. 


7,500 est. 


No current data 
2,500,000 


47,000 claimed® 


2,550 est.' 
800 est. 
88,150 claimed 


5,000 est. 


50 est. 

300 est. 

Less than 200 est. 
200 est. 

20,000 est. 

5,000 est. 

600 est. 


1,700,000 claimed 


Party 
leader® 


Judy Mundey 
Peter Dudley Symon 


Muhammed Farhad 
Thakin Ba Thein Tin 
(Chairman, CC) 

Hu Yaobang' 


C. Rajeswara Rao 


E.M.S. Namboo- 
diripad 
Satiadjaya Sudiman 
(pro-Moscow) 
Jusuf Adjitorop 
(pro-Beijing) 
Tetsuzo Fuwa 
(Chair., Presidium) 
Kenji Miyamoto 
(Chairman, CC) 
Heng Samrin 


Pol Pot 
Kim Il-song 


Kaysone Phomvihane 


Chin Peng 


Ah Leng 
Jambyn Batmonh 


Man Mohan Adhikary 


Richard C. Wolfe 
George H. Jackson 


Ali Nazish 
Felicismo Macapagal 
Rafael Baylosis 


Kattorge P. Silva 


Pracha Tanya- 
paiboon 

Le Duan (d. July 14); 
Truong Chinh (re- 
placed Dec. 18): 
Nguyen Van Linh 


Last 
congress 


28th, Nov. 4 
1984 
5th, Sept. 28— 
Oct. 1, 1984 
3rd, Feb. 1980 
3rd, Sept. 9— 
Oct. 2, 1985 
12th, Sept. 1-11, 
1982 
13th, Mar. 12-17, 
1986 
12th, Dec. 25-30, 
1985 
7th Extraord., 
Apr. 1962 


17th, Nov. 19-25, 
1985 


5th, Oct. 13-16, 
1985 


3rd. Dec. 14, 1975 


6th. Oct 16-15. 
1980 

4th, Nov. 13-15, 
1986 


Last known 
in 1965 
Unknown 
19th, May 28-31, 
1986 


3rd (pre-split), 
1961" 


23rd, Apr. 22 
1984 
7th, Ock 26-27; 
1985 
1st, 1976 (cland.) 
8th, 1980 
Reest. Dec. 26, 
1968 
12th, Jan. 27-29, 
1984 
4th, Feb. 
1984 (cland.) 
6th, Dec. 15-19, 
1986 


Sonia leads the “Camarilla” faction; Daniel Rios leads the National Leadership Nucleus Faction of armed revolutionary dissidents. 
The Honduran CP is one of six organizations in the Honduran Revolutionary Movement formed in 1982. 
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Legal 
status 


L 
bs 


L 


Crea) 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis.? 


negl. (1984); none 
negl. (1984); none 


— (1986); 5 of 300 
n/a 


— (1981); all 3,202 
CCP approved 

2.7 (1984); 6 of 
544 

6.0 (1984); 22 of 
544 

n/a 


9.5 (1986); 27 of 
512 


99.0 (1981); all 117 


nla 

100 (1986); all 706 
KWP approved 

(1975) 46-member 
Sup. Peop. Ass. 
all LPRP apptd. 

(1984) 


(1984) 

93.5 (1986); 346 of 
370 approved 
by MPRP 

n/a 


— (1984); none 

0.5 (1984); none 
(1985) 

(1986) 

(1986) 

1.9 (1977); 1 of 168 
(1983) 

97.9 (1981); 496 of 


614; all VCP en- 
dorsed 


Eastern Europe Mid-1986 Party Party Last Legal last elect. (date); 
and the USSR? population? membership leader® congress status __ seats in legis.° 
52. Albania (PPSh) 3,020,000 147,000 claimed Ramiz Alia 9th, Nov. 3-8, R 99.9 (1982); all 250 
1986 Democratic Front 
53. Bulgaria 8,990,000 932,055 claimed Todor Zhivkov 13th, Apr. 2-5, R 99.9 (1986); all 400 
1986 Fatherland Front 
54. Czechoslovakia 15,542,000 1,675,000 claimed Gustav Husak 17th, Mar. 24-28, R 99.0 (1986); all 350 
1986 National Front 
55. Germany (East) 16,692,000 
(SED) 2,304,121 claimed Erich Honecker 41th, Aprai 7-21, R 99.9 (1986); all 500 
1986 National Front 
56. Hungary (MSZMP) 10,624,000 870,992 claimed Janos Kadar 13th, Mar. 25-28, R 98.9 (1985); all 352 
1985 Pat. Peop. Front 
57. Poland (PZPR) 37,546,000 2,125,762 claimed Wojciech Jaruzelski 10th, June 29— R 78.8 (1985); all 460 
July 3, 1986 Fatherland Front 
58. Romania 22,830,000 3,557,205 claimed Nicolae Ceausescu 13th, Nov. 19-22, R 97.8 (1985); all 369 
1984 Front of Soc. 
Dem. and Unity 
59. USSR 279,904,000 18,500,000 cl. Mikhail S. Gorbachev _— 27th, Feb. 25— R 99.9 (1984); all 
Mar. 6, 1986 1,500 CPSU 
approved 
60. Yugoslavia (SKJ) 23,284,000 2,168,000 claimed Milanko Renovica 13th, June 25-28, R  —(1986): all 308 
(Pres., Presidium) 1986 Soc. Alliance 
Percent of vote 
Mid-1986 Party Party Last Legal last elect. (date); 
Middle East? population? membership leader® congress status _ seats in legis.° 
J. Afghanistan (PDPA) 11,000,000* 140,000 Babrak Karmal (de- 2nd Nat. Conf., R Rev. Council rule 
posed, May 4); Oct.Nov., 1986 since Apr. 1978 
Mohammed Naji- 
bullah 
61. Algeria (PAGS) 22,817,000 450 est. Sadiq Hadjeres 6th, Feb. 1952 O- (1982) 
(First Secretary) 
K. Bahrain (NLF/B) 422,000 Negligible Yusuf al-Hassan Unknown OQ. o Wa 
al-Ajajai (Chair.) 
62. Egypt 50,525,000 500 est. Farid Mujahid (?) 2nd, 1984 or O- (1984) 
early 1985 
63. Iran (Tudeh party) 46,604,000 ‘1,500 est. Ali Khavari (elect- National Conf. O- (1984) 
(ed in exile) (in exile), 1986 
64. Iraq 16,019,000  Nocurrent data Aziz Muhammad 4th, Nov. 10-15, O (1984) 
(First Secretary) 1985 
65. Israel 4,208,000” 2,000 est. Meir Vilner 20th, Dec.4-7, L 3.4 (1984): 4 of 120 
1985 
66. Jordan 2,756,000  Nocurrent data Fa’iq Muhammad 2nd, Dec. 1983 O na 
Warrad 
67. Lebanon 2,675,000 2,500 est. George Hawi 4th, 1979 Eee e942) 
68. Morocco (PPS) 23,667,000 2,000 est. ‘Ali Yata 3rd, Mar. 25-27, L 2.3 (1984): 2 of 306 
1983 
69. Palestine CP 4,500,000? —s_ 200 est. Bashir al-Barghuti 1st, 1984 (7?) WIP* tifa 
70. Saudi Arabia 11,519,000 Negligible Mahdi Habib 2nd, Aug. 1984 O n/a 
71. Syria 10,931,000 5,000 est. Khalid Bakhdash 6th, July 1986 L —(1986); 8 of 195 
72. Tunisia 7,424,000 4,000 claimed*? Muhammad Harmel 8th, Feb. 1981 L (1986); boycotted 
(First Secretary) election 
. L. Yemen, Aden(YSP) 2,275,000 26,000 claimed Ali Nasir Muham- 3rd, Oct. 11-16, R  —(1986); all 111 


Problems of Communism March-April 1987 
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mad al-Hasani (de- 
posed Jan. 1986) 
Ali Salim al-Bayd 


1985 


Percent of vote 


YSP approved 


"Although Padilla claims to be the leader, there is strong evidence that Mario Sosa Navarro is really in charge. 
“This claim seems highly exaggerated; militants are estimated at only 500—1,000. 
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Checklist of Communist Parties in 1986 


Western Europe® 


73. 


74. 


They 


76. 


rare 


78. 


12, 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


Go. 


90. 


oi: 


Austria 
Belgium 
Cyprus (AKEL) 
Denmark 
Finland 


(SKP-JEK) 
France 


Germany (West) 
Great Britain 

(NCPB) 
Greece 


(KKE-I) 
Iceland (AB) 


Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Malta 

Netherlands 

Norway 
(AKP) 


Portugal 


San Marino 
Spain (PCE) 
(PGPE) 


(MUC) 


Mid-1986 
opulation® 


7,546,000 
9,868,000 

673,000 
5,079,000 


4,931,000 


55,239,000 
58,329,000°° 


56,458,000 


9,954,000 


244,000 
3,624,000 
57,226,000 
367,000 
341,179°° 
14,536,000 


4,165,000 


10,095,000 


23,000 


39,075,000 


Party 
membershi 


15,000 est. 
5,000 est. 
12,000 claimed 
10,000 est. 
20,000 claimed 


16,663 claimed 
610,000 claimed 


40,000 est. 
10,999 claimed 
No current data 
42,000 est. 


12,000 est. 
3,000 est. 


500 est. 

1,595,739 claimed 
600 est. 

300 est. 

12,000 est. 

5,500 est. 

10,000 est. 


200,000 claimed 


300 est. 
60,000 est. 
35,000 claimed 


No current data 


Party 
leader® 


Franz Muhri 
(Chairman) 
Louis van Geyt 
(President) 
Ezekias Papaio- 

annou 
Jorgen Jensen 
(Chairman) 
Arvo Aalto 
(Chairman) 
Jouko Kajanoja 
Georges Marchais 


Herbert Mies 
(Chairman) 
Gordon McLennan 


Eric Trevett 


Kharilaos Florakis 
(First Secretary) 
Leonidas Kyrkos 
Svavar Gestsson 
(Chairman) 
James Stewart 


Alessandro Natta 
Rene Urbany 
(Chairman) 
Anthony Vassallo 
Elli lzeboud 
(Chairman) 
Hans |. Kleven 
(Chairman) 
Kjersti Ericsson 


Alvaro Cunhal 


Gilberto Ghiotti 
Gerardo Iglesias 
Ignacio Gallego 


Santiago Carrillo 


Last 
congress 


National Conf., 
May 23, 1986 
25th, Apr. 18-20, 
1986 
16th, Nov. 26-30, 
1986 
27th, May 12-15, 
1983 
Extraordinary, 
Mar. 23, 1985 
1st (for 1987) 
25th, Feb. 6-10, 
1985 
8th, May 2-4, 
1986 
Special conf., 
May 18-20, 1985 
5th, Nov. 23-24, 
1985 
ith, DeeriS=18) 
1982 
4th, May 1986 
Biennial cong., 
Nov. 7-10, 1985 
19th, Jan. 31— 
Feb. 2, 1986 
17th, Apr. 9-13, 
1986 
24th, Feb. 4—5, 
1984 
Extraordinary, 
May 18-25, 1984 
30th, Nov. 29— 
Dec. 2, 1986 
18th, Mar. 30— 
Apr. 2, 1984 
3rd (or 4th), 
Dec. 1984 
laith, Fe 2=6; 
1986 


11th, Jan. 27, 
1986 
11th, Dec. 14-18, 
1983 
Ist Want 1e=15% 
1984 
None 


Legal 
status 


L 


8 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis.? 


0.7 (1986); none 
1.2 (1985); none 
27.4 (1985); 15 of 56 
0.7 (1984); none 


14.0 (1983); 27 of 
200 

n/a 

9.8 (1986); 35 of 
Sel 

0.2 (1983); none 


0.03 (1983): none 
nila 


9.9 (1985); 13 of 
300 

1.8 (1985); none 

17.3 (1983); 10 of 60 


— (1982); none 


29.9 (1983); 198 of 
630 
4.9 (1984); 2 of 64 


(1981) 

0.6 (1986); none 
0.2 (1985); none 
— (1985); none 


15.5 (1985); 38 of 
250 (Unit. Peop. 
Alliance)%? 

24.3 (1983); 15 of 60 


4.6 (1986); 7 of 350 
to Unit. Left Coal. 

— (1986) part of 
(Unit. Left Coal.) 

1.1 (1986); none 


Fe a el ee We 


PWorld Marxist Review of July 1986 mentions (p. 86) 
5The Revolutionary Vanguard Party merged in 1984 
"Hu resigned on January 18, 1987, and Zhao Ziyang 
World Marxist Review, October 1986, p. 51; Radio Vientiane, Nov 13, 1986, trans. in Forei 


p.i/1 


t 
Includes an estimated 350 members in Singapore 


u 
It is estimated that 75 percent of these are either pro-Beijing or neutral with res 
“A rightwing faction held its own 3rd Congress in 1968 


pect to Moscow and Beijing. 


w 
The National Democratic Front, in which the CPP was quite active, boycotted the 1986 elections. 
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a 6th congress of the Panamanian party in 1980 and an 8th congress in 1986, but there is no evidence of a “7th” congress. 
with the February 25 United Movement of Lt. Col. Dési Bouterse 
became acting secretary general. 


gn Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and Pacific (Washington, DC), Nov. 13, 1986, 
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Percent of vote 


Mid-1986 Party Party Last Legal _ last elect. (date); 
Western Europe’ population? membership leader® congress status _ seats in legis.° 
92. Sweden (VPk) 8,357,000 17,500 claimed Lars Werner 27th, Jan. 3-6, L 5.4 (1985); 19 of 
(Chairman) 1985 349 
(APK) 5,000 claimed Rolf Hagel 27th, Nov. 7, L  (1985)" 
(Chairman) 1986 
93. Switzerland (PdAS) 6,466,000 3,000 est. Armand Magnin 12th, May 21-22, L 0.9 (1983); 1 of 
1983 200 
94. Turkey 51,819,000 Negligible Haydar Kutlu 5th, Oct. or O (1983) 
Nov. 1983 
95. West Berlin(SEW)  1,861,000°° 4,500 est. Horst Schmitt 7th, May 25-27, L 0.6 (1985); none 
(Chairman) 4984 


*US Department of State, Afghanistan,” Background Notes (Washington, DC), July 1986. 

YExcludes population of Jerusalem and the West Bank 

7\ncludes population of E. Jerusalem and the West Bank. 

94Actual membership estimated at 2,000. 

bbExcludes the population of West Berlin 

Malta Central Office of Statistics. 

94Communists reportedly cast 18 percent of the total votes in the February 1986 runoff polling that elected Socialist Mario Soares president. See Time (New York), Mar. 3, 1986, p. 50. 
€Carrillo, running as head of a Communist Unity ticket, failed to gain reelection to the parliament, See The New York Times, June 23, 1986. 

The APK withdrew one month before the 1985 election in order not to split the socialist vote 

99Political Handbook of the World 1986, p. 197 


LEGEND OF ACRONYMS 

AB People’s Alliance PCT Congolese Labor Party 

AKEL Progressive Party of the Working People PdA Party of Labor 

AKP Workers’ Communist Party PdP People’s Party 

APK Communist Workers’ Party PDPA People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan 

CPA Communist Party of Australia PGT Guatemalan Party of Labor 

CPi Communist Party of India PIT Independence and Labor Party 

CPM Communist Party of Malaya PKP Philippine Communist Party 

CPM Communist Party (Marxist) of India PPC Costa Rican People’s Party 

CPNZ Communist Party of New Zealand PPP People’s Progressive Party 

CPP Communist Party of the Philippines/ PPS Party of Progress and Socialism 
New People's Army PPSh Albanian Party of Labor 

DK Democratic Kampuchea (former Khmer PRPB People’s Revolutionary Party of Benin 
Rouge, also known as the Kampuchean PSN Socialist Party of Nicaragua 
Communist Party—KCP) PSUM Unified Socialist Party of Mexico 

FSLN Sandinista Front for National Liberation PUCH Unified Party of Haitian Communists 

FRELIMO Front for the Liberation of Mozambique PVP Popular Vanguard Party 

KKE-I Greek Communist Party (Interior) PZPR Polish United Workers’ Party 

KPRP Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Party RVP Revolutionary People’s Party 

KWP Korean Workers’ Party SED Socialist Unity Party 

LPRP Lao People’s Revolutionary Party SEW Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin 

MBPM Maurice Bishop Patriotic Movement SKJ League of Communists of Yugoslavia 

MCP Malaysian Communist Party SKP-JEK Finnish Communist Party— 

MPLA-PT Popular Movement for the Liberation of Central Organizing Committee 
Angola—Party of Labor SPA Socialist Party of Australia 

MPRP Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party SUP Socialist Unity Party 

MSzMP Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party SWPP Socialist Working People’s Party 

MUC Committee for Communist Unity VPK Left Party Communists 

NCPB New Communist Party of Britain WPE Workers’ Party of Ethiopia 

NLF/B National Liberation Front/Bahrain WPJ Workers’ Party of Jamaica 

PAGS Socialist Vanguard Party YSP Yemen Socialist Party 

PCE Communist Party of Spain ZANU-PF Zimbabwe African National 

| PCPE Communist Party of the Peoples of Spain Union—Patriotic Front 


Checklist of Communist Parties in 1986 


less, five political parties decided to runas a coalition in 
the 1987 local elections. The government also esca- 
lated its attack on the popular Miguel Cardinal Obando 
y Bravo and the Roman Catholic Church. 

Daniel Ortega, Nicaragua's president and member of 
the National Directorate of the ruling Sandinista National 
Liberation Front, admitted to a West German magazine 
that the government holds about 2,700 political prison- 
ers.24 A newspaper published in Costa Rica by former 
La Prensa editor Pedro Joaquin Chamorro put the figure 
at more than 9,000.°° In October, even Nicaragua’s Min- 
istry of the Interior conceded that torture has been used 
on political prisoners.*° Nicaragua’s economy contin- 
ued to deteriorate during the year, with inflation running 
at about 300 percent. By year’s end, total Soviet aid was 
estimated at US$I million daily. Military ties to the Soviet 
bloc expanded, highlighted by delivery of an additional 
15 Mi—17 helicopters. 

Political relations deteriorated between the Sandinis- 
tas and governments/groups in Western Europe and 
elsewhere. Anti-Sandinista forces operated abroad un- 
der the political umbrella of the United Nicaraguan Op- 
position (UNO), headed by three prominent Nicara- 
guans, including two who had served for some time in 
top positions of the Sandinista government. UNO’s mill- 
tary arm is widely known as the “contras.” Though ef- 
forts to develop a fully unified stance against the Sandi- 
nistas repeatedly ran into difficulties, the US Congress, 
after much debate, finally voted $100 million to support 
UNO and the guerrillas. Shortly after this vote, news 
broke of a Reagan administration arms deal with Iran 
that reportedly had diverted money to the “contras,” 
and by year’s end the resulting scandal theatened re- 
newed US support for the guerrillas in 1987. 

In El Salvador, the military forces of the Duarte gov- 
ernment maintained the upper hand in their war against 
the leftist Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(FMLN) guerrillas. The military penetrated what had 
previously been insurgent strongholds. Open splits 
occurred in the political umbrella organization of the 
guerrillas, the Revolutionary Democratic Front, with 
some of the more moderate members returning to El Sal- 
vador to participate openly in political and labor activi- 
ties. The guerrillas discussed forming a united, van- 
guard, Marxist-Leninist party, and three of the five 
constituents of the FALN—the Communist Party (repre- 
sented by Shafik Jorge Handal) and, for the first time, 
the Armed Forces of National Resistance (represented 
Pte a a ae lt ae Ree A | 


*4Der Spiegel (Hamburg), Apr. 28, 1986. 


*°Nicaragua Hoy, a supplement to La Nacién (San Jose, Costa Rica), 
Jan. 31, 1987 


**Barricada (Managua), Oct. 3, 1986. 
*’Pravda, Mar. 3 and 6, 1986; Izvestiya (Moscow), Mar. 8, 1986. 
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by Ferman Cienfuegos) and the Revolutionary Party of 
Central American Workers (represented by ‘“Nidia 
Diaz”)—attended the 27th CPSU Congress, where they 
evidently were treated as the same organization politi- 
cally, militarily, and ideologically.°” 

In Honduras, the military successfully quelled an up- 
rising in the northern part of the country by the Cincho- 
neros group. The insurgents evidently had been trained 
and armed in and by Cuba and Nicaragua.*® They are 
part of the Honduran Revolutionary Movement (MHR), 
a loose grouping of six revolutionary groups, which 
includes the Honduran Communist Party. 

In Guatemala, the democratically elected govern- 
ment of Vinicio Cerezo, which took power in January 
1986, offered an amnesty to the country’s guerrillas, 
which fight under the umbrella of the National Revolu- 
tionary Unity of Guatemala and include leftist elements 
of the communist Guatemalan Party of Labor. As many 
as 2,000 accepted it, but there were mixed signals from 
other insurgents regarding peace overtures, and con- 
flict increased during the second half of the year. 

The Cuban Communist Party held its 3rd Congress in 
two sessions, the principal one in February and a follow- 
up session, mostly for domestic purposes, in Decem- 
ber. Speakers noted that the Cuban economy suffered 
from work stoppages, absenteeism, discontent, incom- 
petence, and unemployment. Fidel Castro said that 
convertible currency earnings would drop from US$1.2 
billion in 1985 to $600 million in 1987 and announced 
a wide-ranging austerity program that included dras- 
tic cuts in energy available to government and private 
consumers.72 

Castro is promoting a “strategic revolutionary coun- 
teroffensive” that emphasizes moral rather than materi- 
al incentives for workers and is evidently intended to 
concentrate more power in Castro's own hands. Castro 
spoke of diversifying the Cuban economy even as the 
Soviet Union is pushing for Cuba’s closer integration 
with CEMA as a provider of raw materials and agricultur- 
al products. 

Although international policies took second place to 
domestic matters for Cuba in 1986, Havana continued 
its support for revolutions in Latin America—ranging 
from a strong Cuban presence in Nicaragua to the sup- 
plying of arms to insurgents in Chile. Castro attended 
the Non-Aligned Movement Summit in Harare, where he 
promised to maintain Cuban troops in Angola until 
apartheid has been eliminated from South Africa.°° 


°*®The Los Angeles Times, Nov. 6, 1986. 

*°Granma (Havana), Dec. 27, 1986. 

°°See Havana Television, Sept. 3, 1986, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Latin America (Washington, DC), Sept. 4, 
1986, p. Q/10. 
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The pro-Soviet Communist Party of Colombia (PCC) 
is the leading member of a leftist coalition, the Patriotic 
Union, that substantially increased its representation in 
the legislature to six and garnered 4.5 percent of the 
vote for its presidential candidate, Jaime Prado Leal. 
The Colombian government's continuing effort to keep 
a truce with its insurgents worked only with the PCC’s 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC). Oth- 
erwise, there was an escalation of guerrilla conflict— 
one of the groups involved being the M-19—often with a 
connection to drug dealers. Colombia's new president, 
Virgilo Barco, adopted an increasingly hard line toward 
violence by both the left and right. 

Leftists in Peru were divided as to whether they should 
form aloyal opposition to the government of Alan Garcia 
or expand the level of violence against it. The pro-Soviet 
Peruvian Communist Party and most other leftist groups 
participated in a United Left (IU) electoral front, which 
was the second major political force in the country and 
the leading parliamentary opposition to the ruling 
Aprista party. While not that united, the IU did pressure 
Garcia to live up to his promises of an “anti-imperialist 
state” with “socialism in freedom.” President Garcia’s 
party scored a major victory in November when Aprista 

“candidate Jorge del Castillo defeated IU incumbent Al- 
fonso Barrantes for Mayor of Lima.?' 

Toward the end of the year, Garcia spoke increasing- 
ly of the “need to combat international terrorism with the 
power of national security forces.” Although critical of 
military excesses, he stressed that Peru’s main terrorist 
group, the Sendero Luminoso, struck out at innocent 
people, and he asked citizens to become ‘soldiers of 
the anti-terrorist cause.”°* The independent Marxist 
Sendero attacks major targets in cities, i.e., state offices 
and especially local Aprista meeting halls. More than 
100 municipal officials have been killed in five years, 30 
of them between January and September 1986. Other 
major targets were police and military officers and the 
nation’s economic infrastructure. In all, nearly 10,000 
lives have been lost. 

In Chile, most of the violence can be traced directly or 
indirectly to the Communist Party of Chile (PCC), which 
15 years ago was the continent's main advocate of the 
non-violent road to power. In 1986, the PCC argued that 
all forms of struggle should be pursued,** though its 
support for violence alienated it from most of the other 

groups that oppose the continuation of the Pinochet 
| government. Massive amounts of arms and ammunition 
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*°The Washington Post, Nov. 10, 1986. 

See “Chilean Communist Manifesto,” Radio Moscow, Jan. 28, 1986, 
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were discovered during the year, and aclear Cuban link 
was found. This suggested that the party, and its terror- 
ist group, the Manuel Rodriguez Patriotic Front, plana 
civil war or violent national uprising. There were some 
500 bombings between January and August, the most 
publicized of which was the attempted assassination of 
President Pinochet in September. 

In Ecuador, guerrilla activities increased, as did 
losses among guerrilla leaders. There was continuing 
evidence of ties between the leftist Alfaro Vive! guerri- 
llas of Ecuador and the M-19 group in Colombia. The 
Argentine Communist Party, at its congress in Novem- 
ber, also seemed to be contemplating a more violent 
Strategy, with considerable admiration expressed for 
the Nicaraguan experience. 

Among leftist parties still firmly pursuing the electoral 
road were those in Brazil, where in November three 
Marxist groups won a total of 22 seats in the 487-mem- 
ber National Congress; they undoubtedly would have 
won more had it not been for alliance complications in 
Sao Paulo. The main winner was the Workers’ Party, with 
strong Trotskyist and radical Christian tendencies. The 
pro-Moscow Brazilian Communist Party won two seats, 
and the pro-Albanian Communist Party of Brazil won 
three. Leftist parties in Venezuela have begun looking 
toward formation of a coalition for the 1988 elections, 
even as the Venezuelan Communist Party, a possible 
holdout, was on the verge of its fifth split. The left in Mexi- 
co also began working toward unified participation in 
that country’s 1988 national elections. 

In Guyana, the communist People’s Progressive 
Party (PPP) continued to be the main opposition to the 
ruling People’s National Congress (PNC). In 1986, the 
PNC elevated former PPP theoretician Ranji Chandi- 
singh to deputy party leader. A second significant op- 
position group is the Working Peoples’ Alliance (WPA), 
which has moderated its line since the overthrow of the 
New Jewel Movement of Grenada in 1983, according to 
one WPA leader, out of fear of occasioning a US inter- 
vention in Guyana.°° 

In Grenada, the major event of the year affecting the 
left was the conviction and death sentences given to 14 
members of the former People’s Revolutionary Govern- 
ment who overthrew and killed Prime Minister Maurice 
Bishop and more than 100 others. Among those sen- 
tenced were Bernard Coard and Hudson Austin. 

Haitian Communists rushed back home after “Presi- 
dent-for-Life” Jean-Claude Duvalier fled the country in 
February. But, operating openly for the first time in 
years, they tried to restrain worker demonstrations for 


*4The New York Times, Dec. 7, 1986. 
“intercontinental Press (New York), July 28, 1986. 
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fear of provoking a violent reaction from the military. 

inthe United States, the Communist Party concentrat- 
ed on defeating congressional candidates who sup- 
ported what it termed the “hypocritical racist” Ronald 
Reagan.°° 


Asia and the Pacific. As the year began, forces of the 
New People’s Army's (NPA), estimated to range in size 
from 16,500 to 32,000, were operating in as many as 60 
different parts of the Philippines, sometimes in groups of 
company size (200-300 men). This military arm of the 
Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP) controlled 
10-15 percent of the country’s villages. The CPP’s front 
organization, the NationalDemocratic Front, chose to 
boycott the elections in February, which to the party's 
surprise, voted out the discredited Ferdinand Marcos. 

The new government of Corazon Aquino released 
more than 500 political prisoners, including one of the 
CPP’s founders, Jose Maria Sison, and a former leader 
of the NPA, Bernabe Buscayno. On August 5, 1986, ne- 
gotiations between the CPP and the government be- 
gan, leading three months later to a 60-day ceasefire. 
Both clearly hoped to utilize the breathing spell to ma- 
neuver for political advantage, and by the outset of 
1987, itwas evident that the ceasefire would expire with- 
out any major breakthrough that might avert a resump- 
tion of hostilities.°7 

The communist-ruled states of North Korea, China, 
and Vietnam experienced challenges and difficulties 
during the year, which in two cases led to change at the 
top. Kim |l-song and his son, Kim Chong-il (age 45), 
toured North Korea, with the father seeking to guarantee 
a smooth transfer of power to his offspring. The defec- 
tion of a film director and his actress wife—acquaint- 
ances of Kim Chong-il—to the American embassy in 
Vienna, however, probably dealt a severe blow to the 
younger Kim's successiqn hopes, by lending credence 
to rumors about his privileged life style. The sudden, 
unannounced visit in late October of Kim Il-song to 
Moscow presumably was related to the succession 
question among other issues.°8 

Throughout 1986, Chinese newspapers and journals 
published articles discussing the ideas of major West- 
ern thinkers and writers. In December, massive student 
demonstrations erupted in places such as Wuhan, 
Nanjing, Shanghai, and Beijing, challenging the Chi- 
nese Communist Party (CCP) to initiate political reforms 
as a complement to recent economic reforms. The 
marches were peaceful and well-organized: security 
ES SEM Ta a als peepee Baie i! 

World Marxist Review, May 1986, pp. 5-9. 
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personnel and police refrained from stopping them. 
Some students were arrested but later released. The 
major repercussions were not felt until January 1987, 
when the CCP dismissed several top scholars, includ- 
ing the president of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
the Academy's party boss, members of the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress, and the 
vice president of China. More important, Hu Yaobang 
was asked to resign as CCP secretary general, to be re- 
placed by Zhao Ziyang, whose former position as pre- 
mier has yet to be filled at the time of this writing. 

China’s state-controlled press also went on the offen- 
sive with editorials castigating those who had chal- 
lenged the party’s authority and calling for adherence to 
the four cardinal principles: maintain the socialist road, 
uphold the proletarian dictatorship, hold fast to Marx- 
ism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought, and retain the 
supremacy of the Communist Party. The press and par- 
ty have attacked and condemned “bourgeois |ib- 
eralism” and “complete westernization.” According to 
the Organization and Personnel Information Newspa- 
per, aleader of the CCP Central Committee said of politi- 
cal reform: ‘We may give play to their respective func- 
tions in our propaganda, but not to the division of power 
between the party and the government.’°? 

In Vietnam, the communist regime continues to be | 
plagued by serious economic troubles and declining | 
morale. Of the Politburo’s “inner circle of five,” only § 
Pham Hung remained on that body at the end of 1986. § 
In mid-December, the 6th Congress of the Vietnam } 
Communist Party revamped the membership of the § 
Politburo, apparently placing emphasis in appoint- f 
ments on people of a more pragmatic orientation § 
geared to solving economic problems. This new group § 
on the Politburo, under Nguyen Van Linh, is to govern 
collectively. Nguyen replaced Truong Chinh, who had 
served as party leader since Le Duan’s death at mid- 
year. The Congress also called for a massive self- 
criticism—emulation movement and urged that younger 
party members be recruited. The political report frankly 
admitted the party’s inability to achieve goals set over 
the past decade, blaming much of the trouble on eco- 
nomic problems.7° 

In Japan, the Communist Party seemed to be in a 
State of stasis. Secret talks between the JCP and the 
Chinese CP during 1985-86 apparently failed to resolve 
their differences.*! 

In Bangladesh, voters elected six Communist Party 
members, including Secretary General Muhammad 


*°Zuzhi Renshi Xinxi Bao (Beijing), Jan. 8, 1987, trans. in FBIS-CHI, 
Jan. 8, 1987, p. K/25. 

*°Nhan Dan (Hanoi), Dec. 16, 1986. 

4'Devlin, loc. cit. 
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Farhad, to the newly revived national assembly. The 
party had aligned itself with various “bourgeois” groups 
to mobilize votes for its candidates. 

With regard to Burma, aclandestine communist radio 
broadcast in February 1986 announced that the Bur- 
mese Communist Party had held its third congress in 47 
years between September 9 and October 2, 1985, with 
170 delegates attending. The congress reportedly 
elected a new Central Committee of 29 members and 
pledged to rely upon Marxism, Leninism, and Mao Ze- 
dong Thought to formulate a new party line.*° 

In India, the two principal communist parties, like oth- 
eropposition parties, stepped up their criticism of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi.*° As for Indonesia, the commu- 
nist party’s top leaders remained in exile with no sign 
of any organized activity in the country throughout 
the year. Little reliable information surfaced about the 
Communist Party of Thailand. 


Eastern Europe and the USSR. During the first half of 
the year, the communist parties of the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, East Germany, and Poland 
convened congresses. Basic continuity in Moscow's 
relations with its client states was evidenced by the 
“proceedings of the 27th CPSU Congress. 

The four East European congresses devoted much 
time to discussion of economic problems, with their So- 
viet mentors pressing for greater integration through the 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance. All CEMA 
member states recognize the need for increased effi- 
ciency and the benefits to be gained from advanced 
technology. The USSR apparently has decided not to in- 
terfere with local approaches to economic restructuring 
like the New Economic Mechanism reform in Hungary or 
private agriculture in Poland. 

The first bloc party congress to follow the one in Mos- 
cow was held in Czechoslovakia. Besides taking stock 
of a decade and a half of “normalized” communist rule 
and assessing the country’s economic future, the con- 
gress called for the drafting of a new constitution to re- 
place the oft-amended 1960 document. Three new can- 
didate members were added to the party's Presidium 
(the equivalent of the Politburo in other communist par- 
ties). Secretary General Gustav Husak pointed out that 
every seventh citizen belongs to the party.*4 

The congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party dis- 
Cussed technology, cadres, and discipline, as well as 
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reorganization of economic management. No leader- 
ship changes occurred at the congress, although two 
Politburo members were dropped earlier in the year. At 
75, General Secretary Todor Zhivkov has been in power 
longer than any other living party head in the bloc, yet no 
heir apparent can be identified. Parliamentary elections 
were held for the National Assembly in June, with “‘prac- 
tically all” of the 99.9 percent of eligible voters who par- 
ticipated in the election supporting the official list.4° So- 
viet leader Gorbachev attended the congress of East 
Germany’s Socialist Unity Party, where Erich Honecker 
brought three regional secretaries into the Politburo, 
two as candidate members. Egon Krenz is the heir pre- 
sumptive to the 74-year-old Honecker, who reportedly 
had been the target of an unsuccessful coup the previ- 
ous year.*° East Germany also held parliamentary elec- 
tions, with only 7,512 votes cast against the party-ap- 
proved National Front ticket. 

The congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party 
claimed to mark the attainment of “normalization” and 
reestablishment of communist control over the country. 
Gorbachev's presence implicitly endorsed the regime 
of General Wojciech Jaruzelski. Unlike the other con- 
gresses of bloc parties, the one in Warsaw made major 
leadership changes: seven members were dropped 
from the Politburo and nine added, increasing total 
membership to 15 and creating what appears to be a 
more homogeneous ruling body.*” 

At its second congress since the death of Tito, the 
Yugoslav League of Communists devoted consider- 
able time to self-criticism and inconclusive debates. 
According to Milovan Djilas, the meeting was a ‘‘mean- 
ingless repetition of similar past events.’*8 Elections for 
the country’s bicameral legislature also took place last 
year, under a complicated system of delegate selec- 
tion. Relations with the USSR remain reasonably good, 
with the president of Yugoslavia visiting Moscow during 
December. 

The Albanian Party of Labor, a holdout from the bloc 
since 1961, held its 9th Congress in November, at which 
Ramiz Alia was confirmed as successor to the late Enver 
Hoxha. Three candidate members were elevated to full 
membership on the Politburo, which now numbers 13 
full members. Earlier in the year, national elections were 
held. With voting mandatory, Albanians cast some 
99.99 percent of their ballots for the official candi- 


48Rabotnichesko delo (Sofia), June 9, 1986. 

“Bild (Hamburg), July 24, 1986, pp. 1 and 5. 
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“8Daily Telegraph (London), June 27, 1986. 
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dates.*? Soviet overtures to reestablish normal relations 
have beenignored, and an Albanian party journal called 
the Kremlin leadership a “Khrushchevian clique’ pursu- 
ing neo-colonial policies toward Eastern Europe.°° 

There were no party congresses in Hungary and Ro- 
mania, which had held such gatherings in 1985 and 
1984 respectively. However, the regime at Budapest 
did host a CEMA meeting in early November, which 
heard complaints about shortages of electricity (30 per- 
cent of needs come from the Mir power pool) stemming 
from the accident at the Soviet Union’s Chernobyl’ 
Nuclear Power Station earlier in the year.°' Earlier, in 
January, the Soviet-Hungarian Committee on Econom- 
ic, Technical, and Scientific Cooperation signed or up- 
dated and expanded 28 agreements on specializa- 
tion.°* In Romania, an economic and political crisis is 
taking place, even as Nicolae Ceausescu basks in a 
“cult of personality” that excompasses his wife, who is 
now in charge of key party appointments, and a son, 
Nicu, whois an alternate member of the Political Execu- 
tive Committee (the equivalent of a Politburo) and heads 
the communist youth movement.°? 


The Middle East. The civil war that broke out in the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen during Janu- 
ary 1986 devastated the Marxist ruling Yemeni Socialist 
Party (YSP) and set the already indigent country’s de- 
velopment programs back many years.°4 The region's 
other ruling “vanguard” Marxist movement, the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA), although 
Claiming an increased membership, fared poorly in ef- 
forts to widen its political base and to achieve any sub- 
stantial degree of military control over the countryside 
independent of direct Soviet military force. (A peace of- 
fensive launched by Kabul on January 5, 1987, in hopes 
of negotiating a troop withdrawal,°° met with profound 
skepticism among the dispersed and divided guerrilla 
leadership.) 

Neither in Afghanistan nor in South Yemen have the 
many years of Soviet effort and investment produced re- 
liable and deeply rooted Marxist parties. There seems 
little doubt that the PDPA would collapse amid slaughter 
were Soviet occupation troops to be withdrawn. The 
YSP’s fratricidal struggle resulted in the loss by death or 
ol ca ee a et 
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exile of almost all the movement's founders, leaving op- 
portunists and bureaucrats to lead the country. Ali Nasir 
Muhammad's successor as President, Haydar Abu 
Bakr-al-Attas, lacks popularity, and the new party lead- 
er, Ali Salim al-Bayd, is barely more dominant as a politi- 
cal force. The YSP faces exacerbated tribal tensions 
and stresses with neighboring states as a legacy of the 
civil war. 

The Tudeh party of Iran claims to have held a national 
conference (location unknown) attended by more than 
100 cadres “from all over the world, including the party's 
clandestine organization in Iran.’”°° Newly elected Cen- 
tral Committee secretary, Ali Knavari, criticized the par- 
ty’s early cooperation with the regime of Ayatollah Ru- 
hollah Khomeyni, who subsequently repressed the 
Tudeh as well as the Fedayeen e Khalq and other 
“progressive” Iranian groups.°’ The subsequent reve- 
lation that the CIA had given the Teheran regime alist of 
KGB agents and Tudeh collaborators in 1983—which 
precipitated the execution of over 200 suspects, the 
banning of the party, and the expulsion of 18 Soviet dip- 
lomats from lran—evoked a torrent of condemnation | 
from lranians broadcasting with Soviet assistance.°® 
The broadcasters were doubtless aware (but failed to 
note) that the data furnished to Knhomeyni were provided 
to the British in late 1982 by Vladimir Kuzichkin, a senior 
KGB officer in Teheran.°? News of US arms shipments to 
lran provoked angry responses from the USSR, con- 
demning Iran for helping the US in its undeclared war 
against Afghanistan and for conducting an “unbridled, 
hostile campaign” against the Soviet Union over the lat- 
ter’s support for the Kabul government.®° Nonetheless, 
Moscow a short time later gave wide publicity to plans 
for renewed Iranian-Soviet economic cooperation.®' 

Syrian elections in February gave the local commu- 
nists eight seats in the 195-member parliament (the rul- 
ing Baath party—itself considered by Moscow to be a 
“revolutionary-democratic” group—won 129). With two 
members in cabinet positions, the Syrian Communist | 
Party gives the appearance, thoughit does notenjoythe | 
reality, of genuine influence. Veteran leader Khalid 
Bakhdash deviates from Baath dictates with extreme 
caution, although he did say that the Palestine Libera- 
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tion Organization should be the sole representative of 
Palestinians at a proposed international peace confer- 
ence on the Middle East.®? (This suggestion came at the 
time of Syrian President Hafiz al-Assad’s conflict with 
PLO leader Yassir Arafat.) 

The Communist Party of Jordan, which has enjoyed 
somewhat increased freedom (despite a formal ban) 
since the US Congress banned the sale of weapons to 
Amman, suffered a setback after violent demonstra- 
tions at al-Yarmouk University in April. The party’s entire 
leadership was arrested and held until September.°° 

Egyptian authorities cracked down late in the year on 
a communist organization called “Revolutionary Cur- 
rent,” whose aim, according to the interior ministry, was 
to “impose communism on the country by force.” The 
group of 23 persons was arrested while holding agener- 
al congress; shortly thereafter, an additional 21 mem- 
bers were detained in other districts. Ministry officials 
trace the group to individuals arrested in 1977, who re- 
sumed revolutionary activity following release from pris- 
on. Among those accused of leading the group were 
prominent professors, journalists, and attorneys.°4 


Western Europe. Communist parties are represented 
in the parliaments of Cyprus, Finland, France, Greece, 

Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Portugal, San Marino, 
Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland, although party mem- 
bers held no cabinet posts except in San Marino. Na- 
tional elections were held during 1986 in Austria, 
France, the Netherlands, and Spain. Based on the most 
recent electoral results, the Italian Communist Party re- 
mains the strongest (29.9 percent of the vote and 198 of 
630 seats). Cyprus is second, with 27.4 percent of the 
most recent vote, followed by San Marino (24.3), Ice- 
land (17.3), Portugal (15.5), Finland (14), Greece (9.9), 
France (9.7), and Sweden (5.4). 

The leaders of the French Communist Party (PCF) 
continued to be preoccupied with the domestic and in- 
ternational ramifications of its continuing decline, high- 
lighted by unprecedented electoral losses in March 
(it fell from 16.1 to 9.8 percent of the vote).°° There were 
Calls for an extraordinary party gathering prior to the 
26th Congress, currently scheduled for 1990. New 
Changes in the French electoral system threaten to 
erode even further the PCF’s electoral support. This may 
explain the decision of PCF General Secretary Georges 

| Marchais not to stand as a candidate in the next presi- 
| dential election (set for 1988). 

The Communist Party of Italy (PC!) concentrated on 
an effort to cultivate the “Euroleft.” PC! parliamentary 
leader Giorgio Napolitano emphasized that ‘the com- 
munist parties can only go forward in the context of a Eu- 
ropean left... ."° This analysis provided the back- 
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ground for the 1st PCI Extraordinary Congress, held in 
Florence in April 1986. At that meeting, the most signifi- 
cant achievements were said to have been made by 
“... members who have participated, and still partici- 
pate, in the movements characteristic of our time— 
movements for women’s liberation, movements for the 
emancipation of oppressed peoples, and pacifist and 
environmental movements.” Although the party contin- 
ued to talk about the goal of “overcoming the capitalist 
system,” it no longer referred to Lenin’s teachings.°’ 

The communists in Spain are the most deeply divided 
of the communist movements in Western Europe. They 
are fragmented into three main groups: the official Com- 
munist Party of Spain (PCE), which remains Eurocom- 
munist; the secessionist Communist Party of the Peo- 
ples of Spain (PCPE), which is pro-Soviet; and the 
smallest group, the Committee for Communist Unity 
(MUC), the Santiago Carrillo rump group. In preparation 
for the June 1986 Spanish elections, the PCE formed a 
“United Left” coalition of leftist parties, which also in- 
cluded the PCPE. This won only seven seats, four of 
them going to the PCE. For its party, the MUC received 
only 1.1 percent of the vote and no seats; evenits leader, 
Carrillo, failed to gain reelection.®® 

The Portuguese Communist Party (PCP) is controlled 
by one of the most Stalinist, pro-Soviet leaderships inthe 
region. Yet, its support for Socialist Mario Soares con- 
tributed to his reelection as president in aFebruary 1986 
run-off vote. Endorsement of Soares came at an extraor- 
dinary PCP congress, convened earlier the same 
month; the gesture was mocked by the press as a deci- 
sion to ‘swallow the live toad.’°? For the remainder of the 
year, the party concentrated its energies on an unsuc- 
cessful effort to negotiate a “democratic convergence” 
in the national assembly. 

The Communist Party of San Marino is an extension of 
the Italian party. In 1983, ithad received 24.3 percent of 
the vote. In mid-1986, it formed its first formal exclusive 
coalition with the Christian Democrats (who had won 
42.1 percent of the votes three years earlier). Of the 
country’s three executive secretaryships, the CPSM re- 
ceived internal affairs.”° 


°°Pravda, Mar. 6, 1986; also The Soviet Union in the Middle East 
(Jerusalem), Nos. 3-4, 1986, pp. 18-20. 

63 Jordan Times (Amman), Sept. 5, 1986. 

4Radio Cairo, Dec. 16, 1986, trans. in FB/S-MEA, Dec. 17, 1986, p. D/1. 

®5/ e Monde (Paris), Mar. 17, 1986. 

°6The New York Times, Feb. 3, 1986. 

®71L'Unita (Rome), Apr. 10, 1986. 

®8Djario 16 (Madrid), July 3, 1986, trans. in Joint Publications Research 
Service JPRS-WER (Washington, DC), No. 86-085, Aug. 19, 1986. 

®°The New York Times, Feb. 19, 1986; also Pravda, Dec. 31, 1987, which 
mentions a visit by PCP leader Alvaro Cunhal to Moscow. 

’°la Repubblica (Rome), July 16, 1986. 


Checklist of Communist Parties in 1986 


On Malta, the Communist Party exerts little impact on 
political life. It planned to participate in national elec- 
tions scheduled for April 1987. The CPM continued to 
maintain extensive contacts with communist parties in 
both Eastern and Western Europe. The Maltese Labour 
government, which itself has extensive economic rela- 
tions with the USSR, significantly increased the number 
of official economic and cultural agreements with the 
countries of Eastern Europe.” 

The communist party of Cyprus, the Progressive Par- 
ty of the Working People (AKEL), draws its primary Sup- 
port from the Greek majority, which comprises approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the island's population. AKEL is 
proscribed in the region of the island known as the Turk- 
ish Republic of Northern Cyprus. Party Secretary Gen- 
eral Ezekias Papaioannou is 78 years old, and the aver- 
age age of other senior leaders is well over 65. Although 
the issues of an aging leadership and succession were 
not on the agenda at the party's 16th Congress in No- 
vember 1986, they pose a major problem for the fu- 
ture.’ Change may take place after the presidential 
elections in February 1988. 

in Greece, the communist party remains split into pro- 
Soviet and Eurocommunist factions. The latter, known 
as KKE-Interior, has adopted an increasingly indepen- 
dent position and retains little of its Marxist-Leninist heri- 
tage. It is represented with one seat in the Greek parlia- 
ment, but announced at its 4th Congress in May that it 
would dissolve itself in the spring of 1987 and reemerge 
as a major component of the non-communist left, to be 
known as the New Greek Left (NEA).’° The much stron- 
ger pro-Soviet KKE refused to support candidates of the 


"The Times (Malta), Dec. 7, 1986. 

“The Economist (London), Nov. 16, 1986. 

’SDeviin, loc. cit., p. 57 

“4Ibid., p. 56 

”$Socialistisk Weekend (Copenhagen), Aug .15, 1986. 

Drapeau Rouge (Brussels), June 17, 1986. 

Kansan Uutiset (Helsinki), Jan. 24, 1986. 

’8Tiedonantaja (Helsinki), Apr. 15, 1986, trans. in JPRS-WER, No. 86- 
048, May 16, 1986. 


ruling Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK) in the 
second round of October municipal elections, which led 
to PASOK’s loss of some 20 mayorships, including 
those of Athens, Piraeus, and Saloniki. 

Membership in the Communist Party of Great Britain 
dwindled to its lowest level since World War II—some 
11,000. The party has not been represented in the 
House of Commons since 1950; it has but one member 
in the upper house, Lord Milford. The party's basically 
Eurocommunist leadership has not succeeded in wrest- 
ing control of the party newspaper, Morning Star, froma 
pro-Soviet minority faction (not to be confused with the | 
separatist New Communist Party of Britain). ’* 

In Denmark, a former Central Committee member de- 
scribed the leadership as a clique that prohibits open 
debate and rejects efforts by the rank and file to partici- 
pate in policy-making. ’°With the next party congress 
scheduled for April 1987, discussion within the party at 
the end of 1986 year focused on possible successors to 
Chairman Jorgen Jensen, who may resign at age 65 
with a meager record. 

In an effort at renewal, the Belgian communist move- 
ment modified its structure and leadership at its 25th 
Congress in April 1986. Although Louis Van Geyt re- 
tained his position as party president, both vice presi- 
dents (for Wallonia and Flanders) resigned, ’° removing 
a tier of administration in a move toward a federalized 
party structure. 

The internal affairs of the Finnish Communist Party 
(SKP) were characterized by factional strife throughout 
the year. The draft of anew party program appeared, to 
be presented at a June 1987 congress. The program 
seeks to “examine Finland and the world in terms of the 
future,” and to develop the SKP into a popular move- 
ment.’’ The most striking feature is the absence of doc- 
trinal phrases and of professions of allegiance to Marx- 
ism-Leninism. In what seems to be a genuine split, a 
hard-line minority, constituting itself as the Finnish Com- 
munist Party-Central Organizing Committee (SKP- 
JEK), elected a “Democratic Alternative” duplicate set 
of officials from among those expelled from the SKP.’® 
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Communist Fronts in 1986 


Wallace Spaulding 


THE INTERNATIONAL communist front organizations 
established since World War II are counterparts to orga- 
nizations created by the Comintern after World War I. 
Their function today is similar to that of the interwar orga- 
nizations: to unite communists with groups of various 
political persuasions in order to support, and thereby 
lend strength and respectability to, Soviet foreign policy 
objectives. In Table 1, | have listed in alphabetical order 
the major identifiable front organizations controlled by 
Moscow. This control is evidenced in their faithful adher- 
ence to the Soviet policy line as well as in the sorts of 
organizations that have withdrawn from membership in 
the fronts over the years (certain pro-Western groups 
after the Cold War began, Yugoslav affiliates following 


_ the Stalin-Tito break, and the Chinese and Albanians as 


the Sino-Soviet split developed). 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) is 
Said to control the fronts through its International De- 
partment (ID),' and in at least two cases an ID sector 
Chief has been publicly identified as having oversight 
for front affairs: Yuliy P. Knarlamov for the World Peace 
Council (WPC) and Grigoriy V. Shumeyko for the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) and the Afro-Asian 
Peoples’ Solidarity Organization (AAPSO). More often, 
such officials appear to work through the Soviet na- 
tional affiliate of the front in question, which usually 
has a representative at the international headquarters 
who can give on-the-spot direction. This person is usu- 
allya member of the front’s Secretariat, but where there 
is no Soviet representative in a position of responsibility 
onthe Secretariat, the front’s Soviet vice president does 
the job.® 

Aside from indirect coordination of the various fronts 


Wallace Spaulding, a Colonel in the USAR (ret.), is a 
Washington-based observer of international commu- 
nist affairs. The present article is a slightly revised 
version of Col. Spaulding’s contribution to the Year- 
book on International Communist Affairs, 1986, forth- 
coming from the Hoover Institution Press, Stanford, CA. 


by virtue of a common ultimate control by the CPSU 
through its ID, more direct coordination also takes 
place. First, since at least 1981 these fronts, defining 
themselves as “closely coordinating” international non- 
governmental organizations, have met together period- 
ically with the apparent intention of hammering out joint 
policies. Attendance at such meetings (see Table 2), in 
fact, is the basis on which we have included fronts in the 
present listing. As a consequence of this analysis, the 
list of the major communist front organizations has been 
expanded by seven from the 10 listed in the March-April 
1984 issue of Problems of Communism. 

Second, the WPC—the largest and most important of 
the international fronts—provides slots for the leaders of 
most of the other front organizations in its main bodies, 
so that they are organically connected with one another. 
For example, according to my latest information, all but 
six (the World Federation of Teachers’ Unions [FISE], 
the International Federation of Resistance Movements 
[FIR], the International Institute for Peace [IIP], the Inter- 
national Radio and Television Organization [OIRT], the 
World Federation of Scientific Workers [WFSW], and 
the International Association of Democratic Lawyers 
[IADL]) have organizational representation on the WPC 
Presidential Committee.° And at least for the 1983-86 
period (the latest one for which such material has been 
made available), the IADL had an organizational slot on 
the WPC proper, and the FISE president was a member 
of the Sri Lankan delegation to the WPC.* 

Finally, the World Marxist Review appears to perform 


'The CIA and the Media, Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Oversight of the Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, US House of 
Representatives, Dec. 27, 1977—April 20, 1978, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1978, p. 574. 

*See Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 
(hereafter—Y/CA), Stanford, Ca, Hoover Institution Press, 1981, pp. 455; on 
Kharlamov and Shumeyko, see Robert W. Kitrinos, “International 
Department of the CPSU," Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
September-October 1984, p. 73. 

°New Perspectives (Helsinki), No. 5, 1986, p. 2. The WFSW and the IIP 
had previously had such representation. See ibid., No. 5, 1979, p. 2, and 
No. 3, 1986, p. 2. 


Communist Fronts 1n 1986 


Table 1: Major International Communist Front Organizations 


pee ee ee ee 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) 
Asian Buddhist Conference for Peace (ABCP) 
Berlin Conference of European Catholics (BCEC)' 
Christian Peace Conference (CPC) 
International Association of Democratic Lawyers (IADL) 
International Federation of Resistance Movements (FIR)? 
international Institute for Peace (IIP)* 
International Organization of Journalists (1OJ) 
International Radio and Television Organization (OIRT)° 
international Union of Students (IUS) 
Organization of Solidarity of the Peoples of Africa, 

Asia, and Latin America (OSPAAL) 
Women’s International Democratic Federation (WIDF) 
World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) 
World Federation of Scientific Workers (WFSW) 
World Federation of Teachers’ Unions (FISE)? 
World Federation bf Trade Unions (WFTU) 
World Peace Council (WPC) 


Year Claimed 

founded Headquarters membership Affiliates Countries 
1957 Cairo No data 87 No data 
1970 Ulanbaator No data alte 12 
1964 East Berlin No data No data 45. 
1958 Prague No data No data Ca. 80 
1946 Brussels 25,000 No data Ca. 80 
1951 Vienna 5,000,000 68 29 
1957 Vienna No data No data No’ data 
1946 Prague 200,000 + * No data 120+ 
1946 Prague , No data No data 23 
1946 Prague 10,000,000 + 122° t14° 
1966 Havana No data No data No data 
1945 East Berlin ¢ 200,000,000 1367 118’ 
1945 Budapest 150,000,000 Ca. 270 123 
1946 London 740,0008 Ca. 46 70+ 
1946 East Berlin 25,000,000 + 124 72 
1945 Prague 214,000,000'° 92 81 
1950 ~—_— Helsinki No data"! No data 14312 


'Union of International Organizations, Yearbook of International Organizations 1985-86, Munich, K.G. Saur, 1986, entry E4111 
2ibid., entry D1996; and Warsaw, PAP, Sept. 12, 1986 FIR stands for Federation Internationale des Resistants. 


3¥earbook of International Organizations 1985-86, entry E2128. 
4Rabotnichesko delo (Sofia), Oct. 20, 1986 


5Yearbook of International Organizations 1985-86, entry C2391. OIRT stands for Organisation Internationale de Radiodiffusion et Television. 


®World Student News (Budapest), No. 4, 1986 
7Women of the Whole World (East Berlin), No. 3, 1986, p. 1. 
8Moscow News, July 24-25, 1986. 


°Yearbook of International Organizations 1985-86, entry B3535; Flashes from the Trade Unions (Prague), Oct. 10, 1986. FISE stands for Féderation Internationale Sindicale 


de Enseignement 
Flashes from the Trade Unions, Nov. 28, 1986 


“However, note that the Soviet affiliate alone claims 150,000,000 members. See Morning Star (London), Oct. 23, 1986. 


'20 Diario (Lisbon), Jan. 25, 1987 


some sort of coordination functions vis-a-vis the fronts. 
The journal is a Soviet-dominated policy guidance or- 
gan working with nearly 70 communist parties. It has a 
speparate Problems of Peace and Democratic Move- 
ments Commission that is oriented toward the interna- 
tional fronts.° It might be noted in this context that re- 
ports on the 1979 meeting of ‘closely coordinating” 
non-governmental organizations as well as one of the 
two reports on a similar meeting in 1983 indicated that 
representatives of the magazine had participated.° The 
inconsistency in the 1983 reports may mean that such 
representatives did not have full official status at the 
meeting and/or that their presence was not meant to be 
advertised. This suggests that representatives of the 
World Marxist Review may have attended some or all of 
the other such coordination meetings. The WMR itself is 
not listed as a front because its editorial board, with one 
recent exception,’ is fully communist in composition. 
it must be pointed out, however, that the fronts them- 
selves vary widely with respect to the degree of explicit 
communist affiliation. This ranges from the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions (the vast majority of whose mem- 
bers are affiliated with officially communist trade 
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unions) to the World Peace Council (whose leadership 
organs have a fairly good balance among communists, 
socialists, “revolutionary democrats,” and indepen- 
dents), to the basically non-communist Christian Peace 
Conference. 


Front Personnel and Organization 


Below, we provide a major update of the information 
on front personnel and organization that appeared in 
the March-April 1984 issue of Problems of Communism. 

The fronts are treated in alphabetical order. Question 
marks indicate (depending on their placement) uncer- 
tainty about the current incumbent of an identified coun- 
try slot, about the nationality of the incumbent, or about 
the very existence of such a country slot itself. In addi- 


4World Peace Council, List of Members, 1983-1986, Helsinki, WPC 
Information Center, n.d., pp. 162, 129. 

°See Wallace Spaulding, “New Head, Old ‘Problems of Peace and 
Socialism’,” Problems of Communism, November-December 1982, p. 60. 

®See sources cited in Table 2. 

The recently added “vanguard” Yemen Socialist Party. 


Problems of Communism March-April 1987 


Table 2: Attendance of Fronts at Coordinating Meetings, 1979-86 


X = present 


WFTU 
Mar. 
1982 


X 


WFDY 
Mar. 
1979 


IUS 
Sept. 
1981 


X 


) -eUbe S< IS eiS< sco 


Pc Re Sees 


he Dek OS SeCSe It Be esc Se 


| <> | 


World Marxist Review 


? = attendance in question or unknown 


— = evidently not in attendance 


Host organization and date 


CPE lOJ WPC OSPAAL WIDF 
Oct. Feb. Apr. Oct. Sept. 
1983 1984 1985 1985 1986 

X X X ? v 

X X X ? ie 

Xx x X 2 x 

x x X ? ? 

x x x ¥ ? 

X Xx x 2 X 

x = Xx 2 a 

X x x ? ? 

X x eae fe ? 

2 x —— i ? 
os — x ? if; 
— — —_ ? ? 

x x Xx a i. 

x x X x "4 

X x x ? v4 
— X < ? ? 
— — x ? ? 

? — — ? 5 


~ List in general order of frequency of attendance and importance of meetings attended 


“The sources give conflicting information on the groups attending 


SOURCES: Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Mar. 21, 1979, and Budapest, MTI, Mar. 22, 1979; Prague, CETEKA, and Radio Prague, Sept .13, 1981, and Neues Deutschland, Sept. 16, 1981; 
Flashes from the Trade Unions (Prague), Mar. 23, 1982: ibid, Oct. 21, 1983, and Religious Persecution Behind the Iron Curtain, Hearings before the Subcommittee on European Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, US Senate,, Nov. 14, 1985, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1985, p. 182; Flashes from the Trade Unions, Mar. 9, 1984; /OJ Newsletter 
(Prague), No. 8, April 1985; ibid., Nov. 21, 1985, and CPC Information (Prague), Nov. 1, 1985; and ibid., Nov. 26, 1986 


tion to information on front meetings, related organiza- 
tions, and publications, | list the most recent article by a 
major official of the front in World Marxist Review, and 
the front’s membership status in various United Nations 
organizations. 


Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) 


Presidential board. President: Abd-al-Raman al- 
Sharqawi (Egypt). Vice presidents: Aziz Sharif (Iraq), 
Vassos Lyssarides (Cyprus), Abdul Aziz (Sri Lanka), 
Nguyen Thi Binh (Vietnam), Mirza Ibragimov (USSR), 
Ahmad al-Assad (Syria), Anahita Ratebzad (Afghani- 
Stan), Chona Biswas ? (India), Vital Balla (Congo), Abd- 
al-Wahhab al-Zintani (Libya), Alfred Nzo (South Africa), 
Aaron Shihepo (Namibia), Kaddour Belkacem (Alge- 
ria), and unknown persons from Palestine, Western Sa- 
hara, Ghana, Tanzania, Angola, Ethiopia, Lebanon, and 
Zambia. 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Nuri Abd-al-Razzaq 
Husayn (Iraq). Deputy secretaries general: Chitta Bis- 
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was (India), Facine Bangoura (Guinea), Mirpasha Zey- 
nalov (USSR), Khadr Salah Hamza (South Yemen). Sec- 
retaries: Zubayr Sayf al-Islam (Algeria), Daniel Kouyela 
(Congo), Muhammad Sobyah (Palestine), Fathi Abd-al- 
Fatah (Egypt), Herbert Roland (East Germany), Dan 
Cindi (South Africa), Nestor R. Embubulu (Namibia), 
Nguyen Trung Hieu (Vietnam), Julien Randriamacinelo 
(Madagascar), Vidasekera (Sri Lanka), lvan Plechaty 
(Czechoslovakia) ?. 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Abd-al-Raman al-Sharqawi, Nuri Abd-al-Razzaq Hu- 
sayn (plus Aziz Sharif, Vital Balla, Alfred Nzo, and Ana- 
hita Ratebzad, who represent their respective countries 
as WPC vice presidents). 


Last WMR article. August 1980 (Nuri Abd-al-Razzaq 
Husayn). 


Publications. Solidarity (monthly), Development 
and Socio-Economic Progress (quarterly), Afro-Asian 
Affairs (quarterly). 


Communist Fronts in 1986 
A 


Status with UN. UNESCO (C), ECOSOC. (Il), 


UNCTAD, UNIDO. 


Last top-level meeting. Sixth AAPSO_ Congress 
(Algiers, May 1984). 


Major 1986 meetings. Second Conference on the 
New International Information Order (Kabul, April), 14th 
Council Meeting (Moscow, May), Presidium Meeting 
(Ulanbaator, October). 


Related organizations. Organization of Solidarity of 
the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin America (pre- 
sumed Latin American extension of AAPSO); has a par- 
ticularly close relationship with WPC. 


Asian Buddhist Conference for Peace (ABCP) 


Presidential board. President: The Most Ven. Khar- 
khuu Gaadan (Mongolia). Vice presidents: The Most 
Ven. Thong Khoune Anantasounthone (Laos), The Most 
Ven. Kushkok G. Bakula (India), The Most Ven. Shojun 
Mibu (Japan), The Most Ven. Thich Minh Chau (Viet- 
nam), The Most Ven. Mapalagama Wipulasara (Sri 
Lanka), Jimla Jamso Erdyniyev (USSR). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: G. Lubsan Tseren 
(Mongolia). Deputy secretary general: Ishtsogiyn 
Ochirbal (Mongolia). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Kharkhuu Gaadan, G. Lubsan Tseren. 


Last WMR article. None noted. 
Publication. Buddhists for Peace (quarterly). 
Status with UN. UNESCO (C). 


Last top-level meeting. Seventh General Conference 
(Vientiane, February 1986). 


Other major 1986 meetings. None. 


Related organizations. Christian Peace Conference 
(relationship acknowledged). 


Berlin Conference of European Catholics (BCEC) 


Presidential board. Chairman: Otto Hartmut 
Fuchs (East Germany). Other Presidium members: Karl 
G. M. Derksen (Netherlands), Jan Mara (Czechoslo- 
vakia), Franco Lionori (Italy?), Yves Grenet (France), 
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Imre Biro (Hungary), Witold Jankowski ? (Poland). 


Secretariat. Unknown. 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Fuchs and Grenet (in addition, Derksen fills WPC vice 
presidential siot for the Netherlands). 


Last WMR article. None noted. 
Publications. Unknown. 
Status with UN. Unknown. 


Last top-level meeting. Plenary session of unknown 
date. 


Major 1986 meetings. None noted. 


Related organization. Christian Peace Conference 
(see below), which is largely limited to Protestant and 
Orthodox believers). 


Christian Peace Conference (CPC) 


Presidential board. President: Bishop/Dr. Karoly Toth 
(Hungary). Vice presidents: The Rev. Dr. Richard An- 
driamanjato (Madagascar), Prof./Dr. Sergio Arce-Marti- 
nez (Cuba), Prof./Dr. Gerhard Bassarak (East Germa- 
ny), Dr. Alexey S. Buyevskiy (USSR), Metropolitan/Dr. 
Paulos Mar Gregorios (India), General Bishop/Dr. Jan 
Michalko (Czechoslovakia), The Rev. Hans-Joaquim 
Oeffler (West Germany), Metropolitan Pankraty of Stara 
Zagora (Bulgaria), Mrs. Bernadeen Silva (Sri Lanka), 
Ms. Alice Wimer (US), The Rev. Canon Kenyon Wright 
(UK), The Rev. Shoji Hirayama (Japan), Metropolitan 
Nestor of Oltenia (Romania), Prof. Luis Rivera Pagan 
(Puerto Rico), the Rev. Vo Tanh Trinh (Vietnam). Contin- 
uation Committee chairman: Metropolitan Filaret of Kiev 
and Galicia (USSR). Continuation Committee vice- 
chairmen: Archbishop Timothy Olufosoye (Nigeria), 
Ms. Imelda Tijerina Tristayn (Mexico). 


Secretariat. Secretary General: The Rev. Dr. Lubomir 
Mirejovsky (Czechoslovakia). Deputy secretaries gen- 
eral: Archpriest Georgiy Goncharov (USSR), The Rev. 
Alfred Christian Rosa (Sri Lanka), The Rev. Christopher 
W. Schmauch (US). Office director: The Rev. Ferenc 
Dusicza (Hungary). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Toth (in addition, Andriamanjato represents Madagas- 
car as a WPC vice president). 


Problems of Communism March-April 1987 


Last WMR article. December 1981 (Toth). 


ly), Phan Anh (Vietnam), Kazuyoshi Saito (Japan), Jiten- 
dra Sharma (India), Heinrich Toeplitz (East Germany ?) 


Publications. CPC (quarterly), CPC Information 
(semi-monthly). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. No 
representation (but had positions on 1983-86 WPC). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (C), ECOSOC (ill). 


Last WMR article. None noted. 


Last top-level meeting. Sixth All-Christian Peace 
Assembly (Prague, July 1985). 


Publication. Review of Contemporary Law (semi- 
annually). 


Major 1986 meetings. Working Committee meeting 
(Sofia, March), African CPC Meeting (Dar-es-Salaam, 
June), Fourth Latin American CPC Continuation Com- 
mittee meeting (Quito, August), International Confer- 
ence on the International Year of Peace (Hannover, 
October). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (B), ECOSOC (II). 


Last top-level meeting. Twelfth Congress (Athens, 
October 1984). 


Major 1986 meetings. Meeting of “socialist countries” 
Lawyers’ Associations (Moscow, March); [ADL Council 
Meeting (Paris, December). 


Related organizations. Official regional subsidiaries: 
African CPC, Asian CPC, CPC in Latin America and the 
Caribbean. Complementary organizations, with differ- 
ent religious constituencies, cooperating with the CPC: 


dhist Conference for Peace. 


(IADL) 


Presidential board. President: Joe Nordmann 
(France). First vice president (pre-1984 information): 
Gerhard Stuby (West Germany). Vice presidents 
(all pre-1984 information except for Gumede): Archie 
Gumede (South Africa), Ahmad al-Khawaga (Egypt), 
Shahib al-Maliki (Iran), Atbderrahmane Bouraoui 
(Algeria), Solange Bouvier-Ajam (France), Joao Cruz 
Pinto (Guinea), Apoliner Diaz Callejas (Colombia), 
Zuhayr al-Midani (country unknown), Gloria Gabuardi 
(Nicaragua), V. R. Krishna lyer (India), Igor I. Karpets 
(USSR), Karl J. Lang (Finland), Adam Lopatka (Poland) 
Josef Ondrej (Czechoslovakia), Susumu Ozaki (Japan) 
Stane Pavelic (Yugoslavia), John Platts-Miils (UK) 
Jean Salmon (Belgium), Jamal Surani (Palestine) 
Boris Spasov (Bulgaria), Tchoe Minsin (North Korea) 
Umberto Terracini (Italy), Armando Uribe (Chile) 


Francisco Varona y Duque Estrada (Cuba), Doris Brin 
Walker (US). 


’ 
’ 
’ 
] 
1 
’ 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Amar Bentoumi (Al- 
geria). Secretaries (all pre-1984 information except for 
Masov and Toeplitz): Eduardo Barcesat or Nelly Min- 
/erski (Argentina), Tudor Draganu (Romania), Ahmad 
al-Hilaly (Egypt), Lennox Hinds (US), Sergio Insunza 
Chile), Vasiliy Masov (USSR), Lorand Jokay (Hungary), 
*ierre Lavigne or Roland Weyl (France), Ugo Natoli (Ita- 


Berlin Conference of European Catholics, Asian Bud- 


International Association of Democratic Lawyers 


ber Organizations (Prague, November), World Meeting 
of Veterans for Peace (Vienna, December—cospon- 
sored by FIR and non-communist veterans’ organiza- 
tions). 
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Related organizations. De facto regional affiliates: 
Arab Lawyers Union (joint affiliations), Anti-Imperialist 
Tribunal of Our America (TANA). 


International Federation of Resistance Movements 
(FIR) 


Presidential board (incomplete data). President (pre- 
1986 information): Arialdo Banfi (Italy). Vice president: 
Robert Vollet (France). 


Secretariat (incomplete data). Secretary general: 
Zygmunt Bieszczanin (Poland?). 


Representation in WPC Presidential Committee. No 
representation. 


Last WMR article. None noted. 


Publications. Resistance unie—Service  d'infor- 
mation (monthly), Cahiers d'informations medicales, 
sociales et juridiques (quarterly). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (B), ECOSOC (Il). 


Last top-level meeting. Ninth Congress (East Berlin, 
September 1982). 


Major 1986 meetings. Consultative Meeting of Mem- 


Communist Fronts in 1986 


international Institute for Peace (IIP) 


Presidential board (incomplete data). President: 
George Fuchs (Austria). Vice president: Gerhard Kade 
(West Germany). 


Secretariat (incomplete data). Director: Dimitriy N. 
Mochalin (USSR). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. No 
representative since April 1986 (Fuchs served on com- 
mittee prior to that date). 


Last WMR article. January 1983 (Fuchs). 
Publication. Peace and the Sciences (quarterly). 
Status with UN. UNESCO (B), ECOSOC (Roster). 


Last top-level meeting. General Assembly (date un- 
known). 


Major 1986 meetings. None noted. 


Related organization. The IIP is the de facto research 
body for the World Peace Council. 


International Organization of Journalists (lOJ) 


Presidential board. President: Kaarle Nordenstreng 
(Finland). Vice presidents: Viktor Afanas'yev (USSR), Li 
Song Bok (North Korea), Charles Chikerema (Zimba- 
bwe), Cheik M. Diarra (Mali), Fernando Diogo (Portu- 
gal), Saber Falhout (Syria), Gérard Gatinot (France), 
Saad Qassim Hammoudi (Iraq), Eberhard Heinrich 
(East Germany), Adrian lonescu (Romania), George 
Izobo (Nigeria), Marian Kruczkowski (Poland), Tsuka- 
moto Mitsuo (Japan), Juan Molina Palacios (Nicara- 
gua), Ibrahim Nafee (Egypt), Alice Palmer (US), Ar- 
mando Sobral Rollemberg (Brazil), Bassam Abu Sharif 
(Palestine), Bayi Sinibagui-Mollet (Congo), Luis Suarez 
Lopez (Mexico), Manuel Tomé (Mozambique), Asdru- 
bal de la Torre (Ecuador), Guillermo Torrez (Chile), 
Boian Traikov (Bulgaria), Lodongiin Tudev (Mongolia), 
Dao Tung (Vietnam), Ernesto Vera (Cuba), Imiru Worku 
(Ethiopia). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Jiri Kubka (Czecho- 
slovakia). Secretaries (pre- 1986 information): Kosta An- 
dreev (Bulgaria), Elson Concepcién (Cuba), Marek 
Jurkowicz (Poland), Boris Sakharov (USSR), Victor Sta- 
mate (Romania), Leopoldo Fernandez Vargas (Colom- 
bia), Manfred Wiegand (East Germany). 
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Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Kubka. 


Last WMR article. December 1974 (Kubka). 


Publications. Democratic Journalist (monthly), /OJ 
Newsletter (semi-monthly). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (B), ECOSOC (I). 


Last top-level meeting. Tenth Congress (Sofia, Octo- 
ber 1986). 


Other major 1986 meetings. Latin American and Ca- 
ribbean Journalist's Seminar (Havana, July), Interna- 
tional Seminar on Central America (Managua, Novem- 
ber [with WIDF]). 


Related organizations. De facto regional affiliates: 
Federation of Arab Journalists (joint affiliations), Feder- 
ation of Latin American Journalists (joint affiliations), 
Union of African Journalists (joint affiliations). 


International Radio and Television Organiization 
(OIRT) 


Presidential board (incomplete data). President | 
(1984 information): Nivaldo Herrera (Cuba?). Chairman | 
of board of directors (1986 information): Achim Becker | 
(East Germany). (These two positions may be identical, | 
i.e., Becker may be Herrera’s successor.) A director: | 
Anatoliy Kachel (USSR). 


Secretariat (incomplete data). Secretary general: | 
Gennadij Codr (Czechoslovakia). Deputy secretary 
general: Zygmund Tszebiatowski (East Germany). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. No 
representation. 


Last WMR article. None noted. 


Publications. Radio and Television (six times a year), 
OIRT Information (monthly). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (B), ECOSOC (Roster). 


Last top-level meeting. General Assembly presum- 
ably met in 1985. 


Major 1986 meeting. Fifth World Conference of 
International Radio and TV Unions (Prague, February). 


Problems of Communism March-April 1987 
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Related organizations. Member of International Film 
and Television Council; links (unspecified) with Asia 
Pacific Broadcasting Union, European Broadcasting 
Union, Ibero-American Television Organization, Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission, Union of Nation- 
al Radio and Television Organizations of Africa. 


International Union of Students (IUS) 


Presidential board. President: Josef Scala (Czecho- 
slovakia). Vice presidents: Georgi Georgiev (Bulgaria), 
Jorge Maturana (Chile) ?, Alfredo Ruiz (Cuba) ?, Pallab 
Sen Gupta (India), Kim Guang Hub (North Korea), Leon- 
ard Candieiro (Mozambique), Petrus Schmidt (Namib- 
ia), Jose de la Rosa Castillo (Panama), Jerzy Kozminski 
(Poland), Ravane Kone (Senegal), Sergey Chel’nikov 
(USSR), Ong Dung (Vietnam), Andrei Hashiyana (coun- 
try unknown), an unknown person from Palestine. 


Secretariat (incomplete data). Secretary general: 
_ Georgios Michaelides (Cyprus). Secretaries: Victor 
Paredes (El Salvador) ?, Ababe Hankore (Ethiopia), 
Philip Gardiner (Ghana), Karoly Gyorgy (Hungary), Nor- 
bert Randriamampiainina (Madagascar) ?, Manuel 
Coss (Puerto Rico) ?, Nicolae Daravoinea (Romania) ?, 
Rashid al-Amin (Sudan) ?, Faysal al-Miqdad (Syria), 
Benjamin Liberoff (Uruguay) ?, Ahmad Salim al-Wahishi 
(South Yemen), Petr Krpata (Czechoslovakia) ?, 
A. Morozov (USSR) ?, Juan Emilio Rodriguez (Cuba) ?, 
V. Zlatinov (Bulgaria) ?, Don Rojas (Grenada) ? 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Scala and Michaelides. 


Last WMR article. August 1983 (then-president Mir- 
oslav Stepan). 


Publications. World Student News (monthly), /US 
Secretariat Reports (irregular). 


Status with UN. UNESCO 
UNCTAD, UNIDO. 


(C);) ECOSOC. (Il), 


Last top-level meeting. Fourteenth Congress (Sofia, 
April 1984). 


Major 1986 meetings. Executive Committee meeting 
(Pyongyang, January), Science and Education for 
Peace Seminar (Vienna, April [with IIP]), International 
Conference of Support for Chilean People (Florence, 
June), All-European Forum on Education (Helsinki, Oc- 
ober), Education and Society World Student Forum 
‘Prague, November). 
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Related organizations. De facto regional affiliates 
(presumed joint affiliations): All-Africa Students Union, 
Latin American Continental Students’ Organization; co- 
sponsor of World Youth Festivals with World Federation 
of Democratic Youth. 


Organization of Solidarity of the Peoples of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America (OSPAAL) 


Presidential board (incomplete data). President 
(1984 information): Susumu Ozaki (Japan). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Rene Anillo Capote 
(Cuba). Secretaries (identities unknown) from Angola, 
Guinea, Puerto Rico, North Korea, Syria, and Vietnam. 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Capote. 


Last WMR article. Neds noted. 

Publication. Tricontinental (six times a year). 
Status with UN. Unknown. 

Last top-level meeting. Unknown. 

Mayor 1986 meetings. None noted. 


Related organization. Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity 
Organization (presumed overlap). 


Women’s International Democratic Federation 
(WIDF) 


Presidential board. President: Freda Brown (Austra- 
lia). Vice presidents: Issam Abdul Hadi (Palestine), 
Aruna Asaf Ali (India), Luisa Amorim (Portugal), Vilma 
Espin de Castro (Cuba), Fatima Zohra Djaghroud (Alge- 
ria), Fanny Edelman (Argentina), Fuki Kushida (Japan), 
Salome Moiane (Mozambique), Nguyen Thi Dinh (Viet- 
nam), Valentina Nikolayeva-Tereshkova (USSR), Ilse 
Thiele (East Germany). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Mirjam Vire-Tuo- 
minen (Finland). Currently-noted secretaries: Brigitte 
Kubisch (East Germany), Helga Dickel (West Germa- 
ny), Natalya Beresnaya (USSR), Millah Seperepere 
(South Africa), Therese Abdel Nour (Lebanon), Anna 
Durcheva (Bulgaria), Nancy Ruiz (Cuba), Jeanette Fu- 
entes (country unknown), Victorine Gassakys (Congo), 
Sonia Rosen (country unknown). Secretaries noted pri- 
or to 1984 and possibly still serving: Mercedes Alvarez 
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Moreno (country unknown), Evgenia Andret (Romania), 
Aurora Barcena (Mexico), Hanna Busha (Iraq), Olga 
Gutierrez (Argentina), Norma Hidalgo (Chile), Surjeet 
Kaur (India), Vesselina Peytcheva (country unknown), 
Wanda Tycner (Poland), Soledad Parada (country un- 
known). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Brown (WPC vice president), Vire-Tuominen. 


Last WMR article. May 1986 (Brown). 


Publications. Women of the Whole World (quarterly), 
Documents and Information (frequency unknown). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (B), ECOSOC (|), UNICEF, 
ILO (Special List). 


Last top-level meeting. Eighth Congress (Prague, 
October 1981). Ninth Congress to be held in Moscow, 
June 1987. 


Major 1986 meetings. Bureau meeting (East Berlin, 
March), International Conference on Libya (Athens, 
June), Seminar for Asian Women (Tashkent, October). 


Related organizations. De facto regional affiliates 
(presumed joint affiliations, all participate with WIDF in 
WPC activities): All-Africa Women’s Organization, Arab 
Women’s Federation, Continental Front of Women 
(Against Intervention in Central America). : 


World Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) 


Presidential board.® President: Walid Masri (Leb- 
anon). Vice presidents (pre-1986): Alfred Junion 
(Angola), Cesar Navarrao (Chile), Francisco Moya 
(Cuba), Li Jong Gun (North Korea), Binoy Vishwam (In- 
dia), Francisco Phillipe (Portugal), Abd-al-Basit Musa 
(Sudan), Vsevolod Nakhodkin (USSR), Nguyen Van Ky 
(Vietnam). 


Secretariat.2 Secretary general: Vilmos Cserveny 
(Hungary). Deputy secretaries general: Miguel Gonza- 
lez (Colombia), Turay Saidu (Sierra Leone). Secretaries 
(pre-1986): Atanas Rupchev (Bulgaria), Michel Nkoli 
(Congo), Viadimir Johanes (Czechoslovakia), Henrik 


SSS 


®The 12th WFDY General Assembly confirmed the slots as listed here, 
but information on incumbents (other than the president and secretary 
general) predates the Assembly. It is assumed that most, but not all, 
remain in their offices 
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Andersen (Denmark), Markku Soppela (Finland), Kon- 
stantin Stathis (Greece), Joachim Brueckner (East Ger- 
many), Akira Kassai (Japan), Andrzej Gerhardt (Po- 
land), Mihai Botorog (Romania), Jackei Selebi (South 
Africa), Freddy Fernandez (Venezuela), Salim Obayid 
al-Tamimi (South Yemen), Luis Guillermo Schenone 
(Argentina). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. 
Masri and Cserveny. 


Last WMR article. None noted. 


Publications. World Youth (monthly), WFDY News 
(semimonthly). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (B), ECOSOC (I), FAO, 
ILO (Special List). 


Last top-level meeting. Twelfth Assembly (Budapest, 
November 1986). 


Other major 1986 meetings. International Conference 
on Arab Peoples (Athens, March), International Youth 
Meeting on Peace in Asia (Hanoi, May), Latin American 
Youth Congress for Peace (Managua, July). 


Related organizations. Official subsidiaries: Inter- 
national Bureau of Tourism and Youth Exchange, In- 
ternational Commission of Children’s and Adolescents’ 
Movements, International Voluntary Service for Friend- 
ship and Solidarity of Youth. De facto regional affiliates: 
Arab Youth Union (presumed joint affiliations), Pan- 
African Youth Movement (joint affiliations). 


World Federation of Scientific Workers (WFSW) 


Presidential board. President: Jean-Marie Legay 
(France). Vice presidents (information prior to July 
1986): N. G. Basov (USSR), Kiril Bratanov (Bulgaria), 
Pierre Biquard (France), T. Hirone (Japan), N. P. Gupta 
(India). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Stan Davison (UK). 
Other officers (all information prior to July 1986): dep- 
uty secretary general: M. A. Jaegle (France); organiza- 
tion secretary: unknown; 2 assistants to the secretary 
general: G. Durrafourg (France), Grigoriy Kotovskiy 
(USSR). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. No 


representation since January 1980 death of E. H. S. 
Burhop. 
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Last WMR aarticle. April 1973 (by then-president 
Burhop). 


| Publications. Scientific World (quarterly), Bulletin 
(about six times a year). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (A), ECOSOC (Roster). 


Last top-level meeting. Fourteenth General Assem- 
bly (Moscow, July 1986). 


Other major 1986 meeting. International Scientists’ 
Forum (Moscow, July). 


Related organizations. World Federation of Trade 
Unions (stated relationship). 


World Federation of Teachers’ Unions (FISE) 


Presidential board. President: Lesturuge Ariyawansa 
(Sri Lanka). Vice presidents (as of 1981): Abdallah Has- 
‘san (Palestine), Mamadou N’Doye (Senegal), Abani K. 
Boral (India), Raymond Martinez Mar(t)in (Mexico), Paul 
Ruhig (East Germany), Tamara Yanushkovskaya 
(USSR). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Daniel Retureau 
(France). Secretaries: Rudolf Tagtmeyer (East Germa- 
ny), Eulogio Suarez (Chile), Mikhail Kolesnikov (USSR). 


Representation on WPC Presidential Committee. No 
representation (Ariyawansa serves on the Sri Lankan 
delegation to the WPC itself). 


Last WMR article. None noted. 


Publications. International Teachers News (eight 
“imes a year), Teachers of the World (quarterly). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (A), ECOSOC (Roster). 


Last top-level meeting. Thirteenth Conference (Sofia, 
May 1985). 


Major 1986 meeting. Teachers for Peace Conference 
Copenhagen, August [this was not officially an FISE 
neeting]). 


Related organizations. Exists as a Trade Union Inter- 
Jational of the World Federation of Trade Unions. De 
acto regional affiliates: All-Africa Teachers’ Organiza- 
yon, Federation of Arab Teachers, Confederation of 
American Educators. 
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World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 


Presidential board. President: Sandor Gaspar (Hun- 
gary). Vice presidents: Ernest Boatswain (Australia), 
Ramon Vilon Guezo (Benin), Indrajit Gupta (India), Elias 
Habre (Lebanon), Karel Hoffmann (Czechoslovakia), 
Henri Krasucki (France), Bat-Otschiryn Luwsanzeren 
[Luvsatseren] (Mongolia), !zz-al-Din Nasir (Syria), 
Valentin Pacho (Peru), Stepan A. Shalayev (USSR), 
Tadesse Tamerat (Ethiopia), Roberto Veiga (Cuba), 
Andreas Ziartides (Cyprus). 


Secretariat. Secretary general: Ibrahim Zakariya 
(Sudan). Secretaries: Ernesto Araneta (Chile), Marie 
Frybortova (Czechoslovakia), Debkumar Gangulli (In- 
dia), Siegfried Katzschmann (East Germany), Vsevolod 
Mozhayev (USSR), Jan Nemoudry (Poland), Alain Stern 
(France), one African slot unfilled. 


Representation on the WPC Presidential Committee. 
Zakariya (a WPC vice president). 


Last WMR article. December 1986 (Zakariya). 


Publications. World Trade Union Movement (month- 
ly), Flashes from the Trade Unions (weekly). 


Status with UN. UNESCO (A), ECOSOC (I), UNCTAD, 
UNIDO, UNICEF, FAO, ILO. 


Last top-level meeting. Eleventh Congress (East Ber- 
lin, September 1986). 


Other major 1986 meetings. Annual Consultative 
Conference of Trade Unions International (Prague, Jan- 
uary); World Trade Union Conference on Disarmament 
(actually sponsored by “Dublin Committee” [see be- 
low], Dublin, May); International Trade Union Meeting 
on Peace, Development and the Social and Economic 
Aspects of Disarmament (actually sponsored by “Dub- 
lin Committee”, Geneva, June); Energy Workers’ Trade 
Union International Extraordinary Conference (Pod- 
banske, Czechoslovakia, June); Trade Union Confer- 
ence on Economic and Social Development (Brazza- 
ville, July). 


Related organizations. Trade unions international 
(TUI’s) coordinated by a WFTU department and repre- 
sented on the WFTU Council: Agriculture, Building In- 
dustry, Chemical Industry, Commerce, Energy, Food 
Industry, Metalworkers, Public Service, Teachers 
(World Federation of Teachers’ Unions—treated sepa- 
rately above), Textile, Transport. De facto regional affili- 
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ates (high percentage of joint affiliates with WFTU), Per- 
manent Congress of Trade Union Unity of Latin Ameri- 
can Workers (CPUSTAL), International Confederation 
of Arab Trade Unions (ICATU), Organization of African 
Trade Union Unity (OATUU), Asian and Oceanic Trade 
Union Coordinating Committee (AOTUCC), Internation- 
al Mineworkers Organization (evolved out of former TUI 
of Miners and Energy Workers), International Trade 
Union Committee for Peace and Disarmament (the 
“Dublin Committee” —it has many WFTU-affiliated per- 
sonnel). 


World Peace Council (WPC) 


Presidential board. President: Romesh Chandra (In- 
dia). Secretary general: Johannes Pakaslahti (Finland). 
Vice presidents: Nadim Abd-al-Samad (Lebanon), 
Richard Andriamanjato (Madagascar), Eduard Arevalo 
Burgos (Colombia), Olga Aviles Lopez (Nicaragua), 
Muhammad Jabir Bajbij (Syria), Vital Balla (Congo), 
Freda Brown (Women’s International Democratic Fed- 
eration), Martha Buschmann (West Germany), Vasco 
Cabral (Guinea-Bissau), Kerfala Camara (Guinea), 
Francisco de Costa Gomes (Portugal), Sonja Davies 
(New Zealand), Jacques Denis (France), Karl Derksen 
(Netherlands), Georgi Dimitrov-Goshkin (Bulgaria), 
Guenther Drefahl (East Germany), Luis Echeverria 
(Mexico), Orlando Fundora Lopez (Cuba), George 
Georges (Australia), Feleke Gedle Ghorgis (Ethiopia), 
Han Jong Du (North Korea), Rubens Iscaro (Argentina), 
Kaneko Mitsuhiro (Japan), Hieronim Kubiak (Poland), 
James Lamond (UK), Daniel Lisulo (Zambia), Pascal 
Luvualu (Angola), Rodolfo Mechini (Italy), Khalid Muhyi- 
al-Din (Egypt), John Hanley Morgan (Canada), Eugene 
“Gus” Newport (US), Alfred Nzo (South Africa), Abd-al- 
Ati Obaydi (Libya), Camilio O. Perez (Panama), Phan 
Anh (Vietnam), E. M. Primakov (USSR), Anahita Rateb- 
zad (Afghanistan), Matti Ruokola (Finland), Ilona Se- 
bestyen (Hungary), Boubakar Seck (Senegal), Liber 
Seregni (Uruguay), Aziz Sherif (Iraq), Nageshwar P. 
Singh (Nepal), Filifing Sissoko (Mali), Andre de Smet 
(Belgium), T. B. Subasingh (Sri Lanka), Mikis Theodora- 
kis (Greece), Emma Torres (Bolivia), Tomas Travnicek 
(Czechoslovakia), Ibrahim Zakariya (World Federation 
of Trade Unions). 

Secretariat and Information Center. Secretary gener- 
al: Johannes Pakaslahti (Finland). Information Center 
chief: Alexi Treskin (USSR). Other secretaries and Infor- 
mation Center officers: Sana Abu Shakra (Lebanon), 
Paivi Arolainen (Finland), Djanghir Atamali (USSR), Na- 
thaniel Hill Arboleda (Panama), Pierre Huguenin 
(France), Kosta Ivanov (Bulgaria), Oleg Kharkhardin 
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(USSR), Karoly Lauko (Hungary), Rolf Lutzkendorf (Eas 
Germany), Irma Milnes (Canada), Max Moabi (South Aff 
rica), Bahig Nasser (Egypt), Marilyn Olsson (Sweden) 
Kvetoslav Ondracek (Czechoslovakia), Robert Pring 
(US), Jésus Reyes Arencibia (Cuba), Mamadou Sak 
(Mali), Philip Spillmann (Switzerland), Karen Talbo 
(US), Ryszard Tyrluk (Poland), Bhagat Vats (India 


Mark Waller (UK). 


| 
Last WMR article. March 1986 (Chandra). | 

) 
Publications. New Perspectives (six times a year)} 
Peace Courier (monthly), Disarmament Forum (monthly)# 


Status with UN. UNESCO (A), ECOSOC (Roster)} 
UNCTAD, UNIDO. | 
| 
| 


Last top-level meeting. World Peace Council meeting 
(Sofia, April 1986). 


Other major 1986 meetings. International Conferenc@ 
on the Mediterranean (along with AAPSO, WFDY, CPC 
etc., Athens, January-February), “socialist eountriedl 
Peace Committees Meeting (Uzhgorod, USSR, May)f 
World Congress Devoted to International Year of Peacd 
(Copenhagen, October [not officially WPC)). | 

Related organizations. International Liaison Forum of 
Peace Forces (though Chandra is its head, it involveg 
additional and more innocuous organizations pursuing! 
WPC aims), International Institute for Peace (researc | 
body left behind when the WPC moved to Helsinki—se@ 
above), International Committee for European Security 
and Cooperation (pursues WPC aims regionally; its 
head, Raymond Goor, is, or was a WPC “observer”) 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
(its secretary general, Edith Ballantyne, played a lead | 
ing role in the 1983 World Assembly for Peace and Lifef 
Against Nuclear War; she is a vice president of the Inter4 
national Liaison Forum of Peace Forces). 


| 
Emphases of Front Activities in 1986 | 


The main theme of front propaganda during the yea 


remained nuclear disarmament. However, oppositions 
to 'Star Wars” (i.e., the American Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative, or SDI), the main focus in 1985, was relativellt 
deemphasized in favor of the theme of cessation of allf 
nuclear testing.° The WPC’s Peace Courier in May and | 
Gai: Mtl ne 
°On 1985 themes, see Wallace Spaulding, “Communist Fronts in 1985,” | 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1986, pp. 72-78; and§ 
YICA, 1986, p. 398. 


| 
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§ an item by WPC President Chandra in the November- 
§ December issue of New Perspectives presented a test 
ban as an effective means for halting SDI research. The 
Declaration coming out of the April WPC meeting had 
presented a test ban as a first step toward the elimina- 
tion of all nuclear weapons. '° 
The Appeal of the October Copenhagen “World Con- 
gress Devoted to the International Year of Peace’”’—the 
most important front gathering of 1986—seemed to give 
SDI and the test ban equal emphasis: “To halt the nucle- 
_ar arms race on Earth and to prevent it in outer space, to 
eliminate all nuclear weapons, we demand as urgent 
practical steps: Stop all nuclear-weapons tests immedi- 
ately! No to Star Wars!”'' The document coming out of 
the July General Assembly of the WFSW was basically 
identical.'* On the other hand, the April WPC Declara- 
tion had buried these points in a long statement calling 
for the gradual elimination of nuclear and chemical and 
conventional weapons; establishment of nuclear-free 
sand chemical-weapons-free zones; and the ultimate 
disbanding of military alliances (together with the for- 
eign basing arrangements they sometimes entail). '° 
The Appeal of the 12th WFDY Assembly, held in No- 
vember, similarly added a call for nuclear-free zones to 
‘the anti-SDI and test ban lines and also added an anti- 
proliferation statement. '* By contrast, the statement is- 
‘sued by the 11th World Trade Union Congress, in Octo- 
ber, included only the anti-SDI clause and was silent on 
the other three topics in its brief paragraph on the pre- 
vention of nuclear war and elimination of all mass-de- 
‘struction weapons.'® The report by that Congress's 
Peace and Disarmament Commission, however, called 
for the test ban and most of the other items noted in the 
comprehensive April WPC Declaration (see above). '® 
As a secondary theme, front propaganda continued 
to link Western armament expenditures with reduced 
funding for economic development and to decry the al- 
leged depredations of Western creditors and “transna- 
tional corporations,” all in the context of calling for a 
“New International Economic Order (NIEO)” to redress 
the imbalance between the West and the Third World. 
Western intellectual “exploitation” was decried in the 
Call for a “New International Information Order (NIIO)” 
—an appeal for the Third World to assert contro! over 
‘its own news sources. The NIIO was the subject of two 


"Peace Courier (Helsinki), May 1986 supplement, “Together for a 
orld Without Nuclear Weapons.” 

"Copenhagen Appeal brochure. 

"’Trud (Moscow), July 26, 1986. 

"Peace Courier, May 1986 supplement, op. cit. 

“Appeal brochure of 12th Assembly of the WFDY. 

"World Trade Union Movement (Prague), November 1986, p. 24. 
'lbid., pp. 14-16. 
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thematic conferences during the year (one sponsored 
by AAPSO in April, the other, by OJ in July) and also was 
a major focus of the 10th IOJ Congress, in October. Fi- 
nally, there were the inevitable campaigns for solidarity 
with Afghanistan, Cyprus, Libya, and Nicaragua, and 
with the “peoples” of Chile, El Salvador, Namibia, Pales- 
tine, and South Africa. Such solidarity campaigns, as 
well as the NIEO, were stressed at the World Trade 
Union Congress.'’ In the context of these “solidarity 
campaigns,” the terms ‘“neo-globalism’ and ‘‘state 
terrorism” were used to describe certain aspects of US 
foreign policy. 


‘Techniques 


The tendency, noted in 1985, for conventional fronts 
and their top leaders to remain in the background in the 
conduct of much of their activity continued into 1986. '8 
Nowhere was this better seen than in the aforenoted Co- 
penhagen World Congress Devoted to the International 
Year of Peace. This largest front meeting of the year 
played down connections with the WPC even though a 
WPC spokesman had made what was apparently the 
first public mention of the then-projected meeting back 
in July 1984, and even though the gathering fit in the ba- 
sically triennial cycle of such congresses that the WPC 
clearly has been sponsoring ever since 1950.'9 For the 
first time, such a congress was separated in time and 
space from the policy-determining and administrative 
sessions of the WPC proper (held this year in Sofia in 
April). The congress was chaired by an individual with 
no direct connection with the WPC—World Federalist 
President Hermod Lannung—and only some 200 of the 
1,457 listed members of the 1983 WPC could be found 
among the congress’s 2,468 delegates.°° 

The congress attempted to identify itself with the 
United Nations and with the latter's International Year of 
Peace (IYP), hence the choice of the conference title 
and the solicited support from that world body (includ- 
ing a warm message of greetings from UN Secretary 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar, and attendance by one 
of the UN's undersecretaries general and by the head of 
the United Nations’ lYP Secretariat).*' 

The Appeal, the main operational document coming 
out of the congress, attempted to identify itself with the 


"’See World Trade Union Movement, November 1986, pp. 17-20, 25-31. 
'8See Spaulding, loc. cit. 
'’Berlingske Tidende (Copenhagen), Oct. 12, 1986; Soviet Analyst 
(Richmond, England), Nov. 19, 1986. 
“°World Peace Council, op. cit.; The World Congress Devoted to the 
International Year of Peace, Preliminary List of Participants, n.p., n.d. 
*'Peace Courier, November-December 1986; The World 
Congress ..., op. cit., p. 23. 
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peace efforts of the “Delhi Six,” the non-aligned leaders 
of Argentina, Greece, India, Mexico, Sweden, and Tan- 
zania; it was sponsored by “representatives of public 
opinion” from these very six nations.°* An apparent ear- 
lier attempt to identify with the “Delhi Six” resulted in 
messages of greetings to the congress from prime min- 
isters Rajiv Gandhi of India and Andreas Papandreau of 
Greece, as well as from President Raul Alfonsin of 
Argentina.?? 

These efforts were only partially successful at best. 
The apparent attempt to involve the other strands of the 
peace movement, most notably those connected with 
the non-aligned European Nuclear Disarmament (END) 
largely fell through. Very few END supporters attended 
the congress, and they did so as individuals rather than 
as a group.~* At the April meeting of the WPC, Soviet 
Peace Committee Chairman Yuriy Zhukov had placed 
top priority on cooperation with such groups and laid 
principal blame on the WPC Secretariat for not having 
brought this about.?° (Ironically, Zhukov had been the 
chief culprit in antagonizing END back in early 1983.)°° 

The Copenhagen press went to great length to point 
out the WPC, and ultimately Soviet, inspiration and con- 
trol of the congress.®’ Such efforts were aided by the 
congress'’s failure to grant Afghan rebels and East Euro- 
pean civil rights spokesmen a fair hearing (or even ad- 
mission, inmost cases). More subtle, circumstantial evi- 
dence of Soviet/WPC control was furnished by the fact 
that virtually the whole Soviet contingent for running the 
WPC turned up at the meeting (including Zhukov, CPSU 
International Department operatives Vitaliy Shaposhni- 
kov and Yuliy Kharlamov, WPC Secretaries Oleg Khar- 
Khardin and Djanghir Atamali, and WPC Information 
Center Chief Aleksey Treskin.?° So did 19 of the 25 full- 
time WPC headquarters officers, all but eight of whom 
were, significantly, buried in their respective country 
delegations rather than being included in that of the 
WPC.*° It should also be noted that the UN undersecre- 
tary general (one of 26 holding that position) who attend- 


?2Copenhagen Appeal brochure. 

“Peace Courier, November-December 1986. 

*4See The World Congress. . ., op. cit. 

*°Land og Folk (Copenhagen), May 3-4. 1986. 

®See YICA, 1984, p. 434 

*’See especially Morgenavisen Jyllands Posten, June 29, 1986, and 
Berlingske Tidende, Oct. 12 and 16, 1986). 

8On these individuals, see pp. 57 above: YICA, 1986, p. 397; and 
The World Congress , op. cit., pp. 18-19, 25 

*“The World Congress . .. , op. cit., pp. 4-25: Das 


edis a Soviet and that the head of the lYP Secretariatis a 
Pole. Finally, eight of the 13 “representatives of public 
opinion” sponsoring the Copenhagen Appeal are, or at 
least had been, members of the WPC.°° 


The second major front meeting of the year, the Sep- 


tember East Berlin 11th World Trade Union Congress, 


also played down its ultimate front sponsor, in this case 


the WETU. Ina Moscow TV broadcast of July 22, 1986, it 
was announced that this meeting was to be open to all 
trade unionists and was not to be the exclusive province 
of the WFTU.3' As a result, the 1,014 delegates could 
claim to represent “almost 300 million” trade unionists 
(rather than the slightly more than 200 million attributed 
to the WFTU), and the Congress's Appeal could be ad- 
dressed by ostensibly individual trade unionists equally 
to ‘the WFTU, the ICFTU [International Congress of Free 


Trade Unions], the WCL[The World Congress of Labor], | 


and other worldwide and regional trade union organiza- 
tions.” Internal WFTU matters were taken care of ex- 
clusively by the Congress's 14th Session, which was 
limited to representatives of WFTU affiliates.°9 

Other attempts during the year by the fronts to widen 
their base by concealing their hand could be seen in the 
First International Conference of the Teachers for Peace 
Movement held in Copenhagen in August (in which FISE 
apparently played an important role), the emergence of 
a ‘Journalists for Peace” group at the end of the Peace 
Congress in Copenhagen in October, the formation in 
Moscow in November of the International Movement of 
Jurists for the Protection of Peace and Prevention of Nu- 
clear War (in which the IADL apparently figured), and 
the 11th World Meeting of Veterans for Peace held in Vi- 
enna in December (in which FIR was just one of four ex- 
servicemen’s organizations involved). Whether these 
meetings will result in groups clearly identified with tra- 
ditional fronts, like the Generals for Peace and the Inter- 
national Trade Union Committee for Peace and Disar- 
mament—with their overlapping memberships in the 
WPC and WFTU respectively—or whether they will be 
less easy to categorize, like the International Physicians 
for the Prevention of Nuclear War, remains to be seen.** 


°°New Perspectives, November-December 1986, p. 2; World Peace 
Council, op. cit., pp. 95, 118, 145. 

*'Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union, 
July 24, 1986, p. CC/5. 

“World Trade Union Movement, November 1986, pp. 1, 24. 

SIbid., p. 3. 

4YICA, 1982, p. 532; ibid., 1986, p. 399, 
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Western Images of the Warsaw Pact 


Robin Alison Remington 


IN APRIL 1985 the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization (WTO) gained a new 
lease on life when the members of 
this Soviet-East European political/ 
military alliance extended it for an- 
other 20 years. The renewal repre- 
sented one of the first foreign policy 


_ undertakings by Mikhail S. Gorba- 


chev after becoming General Sec- 


retary of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in March 1985. Two 
years later, as Western scholars 
evaluate the opening Gorbachev 
chapter of Soviet-East European re- 
lations, it is appropriate to ask what 
we know about the regional dynam- 
ics in Moscow's front yard. In doing 


_ So, this essay will be less concerned 
_ with the track record of the Warsaw 


Pact itself than with the track record 
of Western scholarship on the sub- 
ject of communist coalition politics. 

After 30 years of the Pact’s exist- 
ence, there is finally a Western liter- 
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Czechoslovak Communism in Cri- 
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ature to analyze. When the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization was estab- 
lished in 1955, it was largely dis- 
missed by policy-makers and schol- 
ars as a fig leaf concealing 
continued Soviet domination over 
Eastern Europe. The alliance was 
seen as an institutional substitute for 
Stalin’s cult of personality that— 
even before that dictator's demotion 
from demi-god to demi-devil at the 
20th CPSU Congress in 1956—was 
eroding due to the submerged pow- 
er struggle among his would-be 
successors. Apart from scattered 
attention to the modernization of the 
East European military forces in the 
1960's, speculation concerning the 
1969 organizational reforms, and 
some interest in East European po- 
litical maneuvering on the road to 
the signing in 1975 of the Helsinki 
agreement at the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE), the Warsaw Treaty Organi- 
zation was virtually a non-topic dur- 
ing the Pact's first two decades. ' My 
own attempt to consider the impact 
of intra-bloc conflict upon the institu- 
tional development of the WTO, the 
Franck and Weisband comparison 
of verbal strategies used to justify 
the US intervention in the Dominican 
Republic in 1965 and the “allied so- 
cialist” invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968, and Mensonides and Kuhl- 
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man’s provocative speculation re- 
garding the impact on inter-alliance 
dynamics of reduced bipolar con- 
frontation in Europe, were relatively 
isolated efforts.* By the 1980's, how- 
ever, scholarship had begun to 
catch up with the events that have 
buffeted East-bloc alliance politics. 
Indeed, the proliferating volumes 
and chapters are hard to keep up 
with, never mind evaluate. 


WHAT has changed? Why the sud- 
den visibility of this previously large- 
ly ignored aspect of Soviet—East Eu- 
ropean relations? The attention 
drawn to East Central Europe during 
the Helsinki Conference negotia- 
tions and the strategic implications 


'For scholarship in the early period, see 
A. Ross Johnson, The Warsaw Pact “European 
Security,” Santa Monica, CA, The RAND 
Corporation, R-565PR, 1970; Roman 
Kolkowicz, “The Warsaw Pact: Entangling 
Alliance,” Survey (London), Winter-Spring 
1969, pp. 86-101; and Malcolm Mackintosh, “The 
Evolution of the Warsaw Pact,” Adelphi Papers 
No. 58, London, Institute for Strategic Studies, 
June 1969. 

Robin Alison Remington, The Warsaw Pact: 
Case Studies in Communist Conflict Resolution, 
Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1971; Thomas M. 
Franck and Edward Weisband, World Politics: 
Verbal Strategy Among the Superpowers, New 
York, London, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1972; Louis J. Mensonides and James A. 
Kuhlman, Eds., The Future of Inter-Bloc Relations 
in Europe, New York, Praeger, 1974. 
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of the Mutual Balanced Force Re- 
duction talks in Vienna undoubtedly 
increased awareness. So did the 
1976 American presidential cam- 
paign, during which Gerald Ford's 
correct but politically unwise remark 
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about increasing East European au- 
tonomy was turned against him. The 
growing commercial relations with 
non-Soviet members of the Pact in 
the wake of US-Soviet détente as 
well as the conviction of Western 
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bankers that East European govern- 


ments were stable enough to make > 


the recycling of petro-dollars in- 
to loans attractive doubtless also 
contributed. 

But perhaps most important was 
the emerging awareness in civilian 
and military circles in Washington 
that more than half of the divisions 
facing NATO in standard attack sce- 
narios consist of East European 
forces. This raised the question of 
the reliability of those non-Soviet 
troops. Such security concerns 
dovetailed conveniently with the 
25th anniversary of the Warsaw 
Pact. As aresult, funding was made 
available for a number of confer- 
ences and projects out of which 
came many of the scholarly works 
discussed here.? 

In short, studies on the Warsaw 
Pact are strongly influenced by who 
wants to know what, why, and when. 
Not surprisingly, national security 
policy-makers want to know what 
the Soviets are up to and what the 
implications of Soviet aims are for 
the ongoing strategic chess gamein 
Europe. Hence the tendency to fo- 


cus on capability and reliability, giv- | 


en the implicit assumption that the 


Warsaw Pact is an extension of Sovi- | 
et power. This is not to suggest that | 
the authors, editors, or contributors | 


to such conference-generated vol- 
umes are coopted by their source of 
funding. Rather, in what must be 


seen as an academic market place, 


the questions addressed in these 


’Funding/sponsoring institutions include the 
US Department of State; the US Army Russian 
Institute; the US Defense Department; the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization; the Rockefeller, 
Ford, and Allen-Heath foundations; the Social 
Science Research Council; the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs of London, and the New 
York Council on Foreign Relations. This 
essay focuses primarily on US and British 
scholarship. Although a number of continental 
European scholars have contributed to the 
collective volumes discussed here, there is also a 
substantial number of European, particularly 


Swedish and West German, studies that deserve 


to be treated separately. 
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books are influenced by what the 
conference organizers think the 
buyers will want as well as by intrin- 
sic scholarly considerations. If the 
questions were drawn up by schol- 
ars of the functionalist theory of inte- 
gration, such as Ernst Haas, by dis- 
_ ciples of Karl Deutsch’s concept ofa 
security community,* or by adher- 
ents to James Rosenau’s theory of 
linkage between national and inter- 
national systems,° they would be 
very different. Not necessarily better 
or worse, just different. 

Moreover, Eastern Europe pre- 
sents a conceptual problem for 
scholars and policy-makers alike. 
As with the proverbial debate of the 
blind men investigating the ele- 
phant, conflicting perceptions re- 
flect differences of approach and 
emphasis. Scholars divide over em- 
pirical, hierarchical, and systemic 
models; tilt toward theories of 
dependency or realpolitik; and 
disagree over whether Soviet—East 
European relations are “organic.’”® 
These divisions, in turn, interact with 
those of political leaders in Wash- 
ington, Bonn, Paris, or London who 
} are driven by their own policy imper- 
} atives and harbor different expecta- 
} tions and potentially incompatible 
hopes and fears. 

There is simply no academic con- 
sensus among scholars—whose 
perceptions vary from concurrence 
in Christopher D. Jones's view of the 


“Karl W. Deutsch, Political Community at the 
Ynternational Level, Garden City, NY, Doubleday, 
1954. 

°James N. Rosenau, Ed., Linkage Politics: 
Essays on the Convergence of National and 
International Systems, New York, Free Press, 
1969. 

®For a systematic elaboration of the 
iierarchical model, see William Zimmerman, 

‘Hierarchical Regional Systems and the 

olitics of System Boundaries,” /nternational 
Irganization (Cambridge, MA), Winter 1972, 

op. 18-32; and idem, “Soviet-East Eurdpean 
Relations in the 1980's and the Changing 
‘nternational System,” in Morris Bornstein, Zvi 
3itelman, and William Zimmerman, Eds., East- 
Nest Relations and the Future of Eastern Europe, 
-ondon, Allen & Unwin, 1981, pp. 88-104. 


Warsaw Pact as an effective instru- 
ment of Soviet hegemony in Eastern 
Europe (Soviet Influence in Eastern 
Europe) to adherence to Daniel N. 
Nelson's belief that the Warsaw Pact 
is “more of a symbol of Soviet weak- 
ness than Soviet strength” (Soviet 
Allies, Dp. 266). Since scholars repre- 
senting both views are frequently in- 
cluded in the same collective work, 
it is not surprising that these vol- 
umes exhibit a certain lack of analyt- 
ical coherence. 

Jones's study of Soviet influence 
in Eastern Europe is a major contri- 
bution in several respects. His care- 
fully documented argument that the 
Soviets have used joint military 
structures to substantially limit East 
European political and military op- 
tions is persuasive, if somewhat 
one-sided. His use of Soviet sources 
isimpressive. The problem is that no 
matter how accurately his book may 
describe Soviet goals and princi- 
ples, it does not give a realistic ac- 
count of the obstacles that confront 
those policy-makers in the Kremlin 
who attempt to translate Moscow's 
priorities into political reality.’ 

Jones's meticulous treatment of 
Soviet efforts to indoctrinate and so- 
cialize politically the East European 
officers leaves an uninitiated reader 
with the impression that the Czecho- 
slovak military was successfully re- 
integrated into the Warsaw Pact in 
the years since 1968 (p. 203). This 
not only contradicts evidence pre- 
sented in the chapter on Czecho— 
slovakia in A. Ross Johnson, Robert 
W. Dean, and Alexander Alexiev’s 
pioneering analysis, East Euro- 
pean Military Establishments, but is 
internally inconsistent as well. In 
fact, Czechoslovak officers who re- 
jected Soviet military doctrine for 


‘This essentially agrees with A. Ross 
Johnson's conclusion that the Jones study “must 
be read with caution.” See Johnson's “Eastern 
Europe: The Challenges from Within,” 

Problems of Communism (Washington, DC) 
September-October 1983, p. 85. 
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the Warsaw Pact in 1968 were prod- 
ucts of precisely those Soviet indoc- 
trination and alliance integration ef- 
forts that Jones views as such a 
formidable barrier to East European 
autonomy. These same officers 
emerged in the front lines of Alexan- 
der Dubéek’s struggle to sweep the 
ashes of Stalinism from the Czecho- 
slovak road to socialism. Condo- 
leezza Rice's in-depth study of the 
Czechoslovak armed forces in The 
Soviet Union and the Czechoslovak 
Army, 1948-1983, documents that 
the euphoria of the Prague Spring 
infected military and civilian leaders 
alike. Jones cannot be faulted for 
not taking account in his book of as 
yet unpublished works, but his own 
analysis of the Gottwald Memoran- 
dum calling for a more national 
Czechoslovak military doctrine and 
of Lt. Gen. Vaclav Prchlik’s de- 
mands for expanded East European 
access to Warsaw Pact decision- 
making councils also begs this 
question. 

Yet whether or not one agrees 
with Jones, his painstaking work 
with primary sources combined with 
his original approach to the mix of 
Soviet socialization/integration ef- 
forts have earned him a place at 
most conference tables where the 
Warsaw Pact is the topic. Indeed, 
his chapters function as articulate, 
significant endposts for the spec- 
trum of scholarship on Soviet—East 
European alliance politics in Nel- 
son's Soviet Allies, in The Warsaw 
Pact: Alliance in Transition? edited 
by David Holloway and Jane M.O. 
Sharp, and in Jeffrey Simon and 
Trond Gilberg’s recent collection, 
Security Implications of Nationalism 
in Eastern Europe. 

Jones is not the only repeat con- 
tributor to the volumes discussed 
here. For example, Malcolm Mac- 
kintosh, along-time observer of Pact 
dynamics despite his shifting as- 
signments in the British Home Of- 
fice, has contributed chapters to Ka- 
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ren Dawisha and Philip Hanson's 
Soviet-East European Dilemmas, to 
Arlene Idol Broadhurst’s The Future 
of European Alliance Systems, and 
to the Holloway and Sharp volume. 
Mackintosh’s assignmentin all three 
cases was to provide an overview, 
which he does with consistent com- 
petence. Ivan Volgyes, whose Own 
book, The Political Reliability of the 
Warsaw Pact Armies, demystifies 
the concept of reliability, has a 
chapter devoted to this question in 
the Broadhurst volume, and deals 
with the “mobilization potential” of 
Bulgaria and Hungary for Daniel 
Nelson’s Soviet Allies. Volgyes is 
more openly concerned than other 
scholars in this field with the policy 
implications of his analysis and he 
makes a credible case against the 
Sonnenfeldt doctrine’s interpreta- 
tion of the “organic” relationship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe (Broadhurst, p. 176). John 
Erickson has first-class chapters on 
the tensions stemming from military 
management/modernization issues 
in both the Dawisha/Hanson collec- 
tion and in Robert W. Clawson and 
Lawrence S. Kaplan's The Warsaw 
Pact: Political Purposes and Military 
Means. 

Thus, the proliferation of literature 
onthe Warsaw Pactis not actually as 
varied and rich as it seems. These 
conference volumes tend to recycle 
chapters that are essentially varia- 
tions on a theme by a still relatively 
small group of scholars dedicated 
to the study of different aspects of 
communist coalition politics. It is not 
that such chapters do not make a 
contribution to the individual books. 
They do, and undoubtedly their au- 
thors made even more substantial 
contributions to the conference dis- 
cussion. But when the literature is 
looked at as awhole, itappears to be 
continually reinventing the wheel. 

This problem is exacerbated by 
what David Holloway refers to as the 
“realistic ambiguity” that arises 


when the term “Warsaw Pact’ is var- 
iously used to refer to the official in- 
stitutions of the Warsaw Treaty Or- 
ganization, all military ties between 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope, and to the totality of Soviet— 
East European relations. (Holloway/ 
Sharp, pp. 19-20). Analyses of the 
Warsaw Pact do go back and forth 
between narrow and broad defini- 
tions. Onbalance, such ambiguity is 
more confusing than realistic. It 
makes it exceedingly difficult to 
agree on basic facts. 

For example, was the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 a Warsaw 
Pact operation? Johnson, Dean, 
and Alexiev say “no” on the basis 
that ‘allied socialist” troops were 
commanded by the Commander of 
Soviet Ground Forces, while the 
Warsaw Pact Commander's activity 
was limited to maneuvers in and 
around Czechoslovakia during the 
crisis. Edgar O’Ballance in the Claw- 
son/Kaplan book would agree. Jorg 
K. Hoensch—same book but pre- 
ceding chapter—flatly says that 
Pact troops invaded Czechoslova- 
kia(p. 41). Jeffrey Simon appears to 
skirt the issue by noting that the War- 
saw Pact Commander, Marshal lvan 
Yakubovskiy, did “not command the 
invading force,” and then conclud- 
ing that Soviet management of the 
1968 crisis “clearly signaled a new 
function of the Warsaw Pact” 
(Warsaw Pact Forces, pp. 51-53). 
F. Stephen Larrabee combines the 
Hoensch and Simon views to assert 
that the invasion was “undertaken 
by the Pact as a whole” (with the 
exception of Romania) and ‘“‘politi- 
cally... marked an important ex- 
pansion of the Warsaw Pact’s 
responsibilities.” (Holloway/Sharp, 
pp. 126-27). 

Quite apart from the incongruous 
scenario of Czechoslovakia invad- 
ing itself, this interpretation ignores 
the fact that from its inception the 
Warsaw Pact has had an implicit in- 
tra-bloc as well as an explicit East- 


ry: 


West mission. At the same time, it | 
obscures both the limited roleg 
played by the alliance’s political in- 
stitutions throughout the 1968 crisis 
and the negative impact of the inva- 
sion on the Czechoslovak armed 
forces. While two major studies of | 
Soviet decision-making in response 
to Dubéek’s “socialism with a hu- 
man face” place the Warsaw Pact | 
high command squarely in the inter- 
ventionist coalition, they also docu- | 
ment the Pact'’s political paralysis af- | 
ter its March 6, 1968, meeting in | 
Sofia. In Soviet Intervention in | 
Czechoslovakia,® Jiri Valenta ap- 
| 
/ 
| 
| 


| 


| 


plies a modified version of Graham 
Allison’s model of bureaucratic poli- 
tics. Karen Dawisha, in The Kremlin 
and the Prague Spring,? utilizes the 
international crisis behavior frame- | 
work associated with Michael 
Brecher. She raises the point that} 
Warsaw Pact Chief of Staff M. |. Ka- | 
zakov, who was replaced on August 
5, 1968, may have been less enthu- | 
siastic than his colleagues about the} 
decision to invade. Unfortunately, 
neither of these otherwise very fine} 
books deals explicitly with the con- 
sequences of that invasion for the 
Warsaw Pact. 


THE ABOVE observations bring me | 
back to the central question of reli- | 
ability. Notwithstanding Erickson’s§ 
irritation with what he regards as} 
“woolly speculation” and wishfulf 
thinking about the reliability of East} 
European members of the WTOR 
(Dawisha/Hanson, p. 166), two off 
the books to appear on the Warsa | 
Pact in the last five years focus pri-j 
marily on this issue, while most of thef 
others address it. 


Czechoslovakia, 1968: Anatomy of a Decision, 
Baltimore and London, The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1979. 

°See Karen Dawisha, The Kremlin and the 
Prague Spring, Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 
University of California Press, 1984. 


®See Jiri Valenta, Soviet Intervention in | 
| 


Volgyes conceptualizes reliability 
in terms of behavioral expectations 
and values on the part of (1) nation- 
al-level decision makers, (2) the So- 
viet/Warsaw Pact political elite, and 
(3) East European military elites. He 
‘breaks the situational variable down 
‘into internal-offensive, internal-de- 
fensive, external-defensive and ex- 
ternal-offensive. Then, using the 
‘states of the WTO's southern tier as 
case studies, Volgyes attempts to 
make this concept operational in 
terms of twelve components of reli- 
ability that can be clustered under 
the headings of national political en- 
vironment (history, political culture, 
party-army relations); nature of the 
military establishment (sociology, 
corporate interests of the officer 
corps, modernization, mission, and 
ntegration of Soviet-Pact forces); 
and a catch-all category for time 
fame, perception of Soviet reac- 
‘ions, etc. This is an ambitious theo- 
etical framework, but it is not “wool- 
y.” Volgyes’s chapter headings tell 
he tale of Bulgaria: ‘Faithful Ally,” 
Romania: “Dubious Partner,” and 
dungary: “Problematic Performer.” 

Daniel Nelson’s assessment of 
he mobilization potential of the non- 
soviet members of the Warsaw Pact 
stem from an emphasis on institu- 
ional structures rather than values 
or attitudes, and a concern with re- 
itraints imposed by economic as 
vell as political conditions in individ- 
jal countries. Nelson’s six indica- 
ors of reliability—(1) scenario of 
10stility, (2) duration of involvement, 
3) systematic integration, (4) do- 
nestic socioeconomic conditions, 
3) domestic political conditions, 
nd (6) military preparedness 
-raise real doubts about the mobili- 
vation potential of even such stal- 
varts of “real socialism” as Bulgaria 
nd East Germany. With respect to 
ne East Germans, these doubts 
ave taken on added seriousness in 
ght of subsequent Soviet anxiety 
ver the drift of intra-German rela- 
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tions and the resultant forced post- 
ponement in 1984 of Erich Honeck- 
er's visit to Bonn. 

Mackintosh approaches the is- 
sue of reliability in terms of Soviet 
perceptions about the military utility 
of their East European allies. In his 
view, the nature and duration of the 
specific conflict and its interaction 
with historic national antagonisms 
need to be considered in assessing 
reliability. He is quite straightfor- 
ward in saying that in the Warsaw 
Pact nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. Therefore, Moscowcan rightly 
assume that it could count on its alli- 
ance partners (Romania aside) un- 
less the military situation soured, in 
which case Poland, Hungary, and 
perhaps Czechoslovakia might be- 
come unreliable from the Soviet 
perspective. 

In contrast, Thomas Cason, in 
Michael J. Sodaro and Sharon L. 
Wolchik’s Foreign and Domestic 
Policy in Eastern Europe in the 
1980's, takes the stand that the is- 
sue of political/military reliability in 
Eastern Europe (again minus Roma- 
nia) is not a matter of governments 
but of peoples. According to this cri- 
terion, there is no doubt that Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary would 
not be reliable. 

Yet another approach can be 
seen in Simon and Gilberg’s some- 
what contradictory position that al- 
though “the general transformation 
of Eastern Europe from a Soviet as- 
set to liability .. . has had spillover 
effect on Soviet-East European mili- 
tary relationships,” the new opera- 
tional concepts of the 1970’s and 
1980's “will bear fruit in the form of 
improved coalitional capability by 
the early 1990's” (pp. 297-98). This 
view appears to assume, without ac- 
tually saying so, that military reliabil- 
ity is a function of military capability 
and integration that can be isolated 
from broader political trends, such 
as rising East European national- 
ism, which according to the authors, 
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is “likely to reduce Soviet influence” 
(p. 302). 

In my own judgment, the best 
summary and soundest analysis of 
reliability is contained in A. Ross 
Johnson's chapter in Sarah Meikle- 
john Terry’s study for the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Johnson treats 
both reliability and military utility, 
economic/political and strategic 
considerations, to conclude that Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Romania must all be seen as 
problematical by strategic planners 
in Moscow; that only East Germany 
and Bulgaria are truly reliable. And, 
in the Bulgarian case, geography 
and Romanian defiance of Pact inte- 
gration combine to impede the Sovi- 
et Union from translating political re- 
liability into military utility (a view 
supported by Thomas Cason in his 
chapter for the Clawson/Kaplan vol- 
ume, p. 145). Nonetheless, Johnson 
concludes that if these East Europe- 
an forces found themselves in the 
middie of a Soviet offensive into 
Western Europe, they would fight 
and fight well—‘because Soviet 
forces would be behind and around 
them” (p. 277). 

In sum, despite differences of ap- 
proach and criteria, there appears 
to be underlying agreement that the 
East Europeans are not particularly 
reliable vis-a-vis their Soviet pa- 
trons, with considerable doubt 
among most scholars whether this 
would make much difference if a 
shooting war began in Europe.'° 
While hardly profound, this conclu- 
sion supports Erickson’s view that 
Western national security policy- 
makers should be looking at the role 
of the Warsaw Pact in Soviet opera- 
tional planning to which, he sug- 
gests, the Pact’s institutions are pa- 
tently irrelevant (Dawisha/Hanson, 
p. 166). 


'°See also Nicholas Vaslef, “Soviet Strategic 
Style,” Problems of Communism, May-June 1983, 
pp. 56-60. 
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Another aspect of alliance dy- 
namics to receive somewhat more 
attention in recent years is burden- 
sharing within the WTO. Rice's 
chapter in the Holloway/Sharp vol- 
ume breaks considerable new 
ground, despite her frustration 
about unreliable East European 
budget data (p. 60). And there is 
Danie! Nelson's provocative recon- 
ceptualization of burden-sharing in 
terms of extractive and perfor- 
mance burdens carried by non-So- 
viet members of the Warsaw Pact. 
Nelson has moved beyond the 
straight-forward budgetary com- 
parisons that suggest the Soviet 
Union’s share of alliance military 
expenditures is 85 to 90 percent, 
to gauging the defense effort by 
resources that are taken and duties 
that are performed. Seen in this light 
the East European contribution 
looks substantially more significant. 
(See Alliance Behavior in the War- 
saw Pact, pp. 74-105). 


FOR SCHOLARS and policy-mak- 
ers concerned with the policy coor- 
dination function of the Pact rather 
than with the reliability issue, this es- 
say would tentatively suggest an an- 
alytical framework that grows out of 
but is not articulated in the literature 
on the Pact. In thinking about the 
ability of Moscow to translate its 
power advantage into the desired 
policy outcomes, or about the utility 
of the alliance to its small and medi- 
um-sized members for purposes of 
cross-system comparisons, one 
must remember that postwar East- 
ern Europe is not a geographical or 
historical entity. In current usage, 
Eastern Europe refers essentially to 
ideological and political boundaries 
separating those East Central Euro- 
pean countries that underwent com- 
munist revolutions at the end of 
World War || from those that did not. 
This region comprises roughly 140 
million people living in eight states. 
These states differ dramatically in 


terms of size, natural resources, lev- 
el of economic development, histo- 
ry, culture, ethnic composition, lan- 
guage, religion, and political 
experience. East European com- 
munist systems took root in enor- 
mously varied political environ- 
ments and developed in the context 
of very different opportunities and 
constraints. Thus the hallmark of 
Eastern Europe is diversity. 

Russian involvement in the poli- 
tics of this region substantially pre- 
dates the 1917 Russian revolution. 
By virtue of the fact that the Bolshe- 
viks were able to capture that revo- 
lution, ideological millenarianism 
and the obligation “to save’’ frater- 
nal socialist countries replaced the 
tsarist-Russian sense of messianic 
mission embodied in the concep- 
tion of Moscow as the “Third Rome” 
and in Panslavism. In short, an artic- 
ulated ideology replaced an incho- 
ate messianism based on theologi- 
cal assumptions and perceptions of 
ethnic kindredness as a justification 
for meddling in Eastern Europe. 
Tsarist and Soviet policy-makers 
alike have treated this region as a 
natural sphere of influence to be 
consolidated. 

Moreover, the underlying military/ 
security concerns remain much the 
same. Stalin was not the first ruler in 
Moscow bent on security-related 
expansion or the establishment of 
buffers on Russian borders. While 
such fears are increasingly atavistic 
in view of the destructive capability 
of available nuclear technology, for 
the Soviets they have become en- 
tangled with a perceived political/ 
ideological threat inherent in the 
symbiotic nature of Soviet-East Eu- 
ropean communist systems.'' Sim- 
ply put, to the extent that East Euro- 
pean imitation of the Soviet model is 


——eeeee 


"Andrzej Korbonski, “Eastern Europe as an 
Internal Determinant of Soviet Foreign Policy,” in 
Seweryn Bialer, Ed., The Domestic Context of 
Soviet Foreign Policy, Boulder, CO, Westview 
Press, 1981, pp. 271-332 
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considered necessary to validate 
Soviet domestic choices, truly “na- 
tional roads to socialism” among 
Moscow's Warsaw Pact allies be- 
come a domestic policy problem for 
Soviet decision-makers, and have 
the potential to fuel factionalism 
within the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union itself. 

It is in this sense that Soviet—East 
European relations are appropriate- 
ly described as “organic.” This mix- 
ture of Soviet historical, ideological, 
and systemic concerns is continual- 
ly confronted by the centrifugal 
forces inherent in East European di- 
versity. To understand the political 
dynamics within the Warsaw Pact, it 
is useful to keep in mind that Soviet 
and East European leaders operate 
in four overlapping political arenas 
or environments. '* First, the leaders 
are national political actors subject 
to arange of national pressures and 
concerns that differ greatly not only | 
between the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe, but within Eastern Eu- 
rope. In this arena, interests may ei- 
ther coincide or conflict and must be 
evaluated in country-specific terms 
on a case-by-case basis. 

Second, the leaders are intra- 
bloc actors, relating to one another 
in terms of perceived alliance obli- 
gations. Within the bloc, the Soviets 
have an ongoing concern to control 
foreign policy and, within somewhat 
blurred limits, East European do- 
mestic policies as well. However, 
the degree to which the Soviets feel 
they must control domestic policies 
in Eastern Europe varies greatly with 


‘This analytical approach was elaborated 
in a paper, “Problems of Political Cohesion of the 
Warsaw Pact,” presented by this author to a 
conference on the Warsaw Pact and the Question 
of Cohesion, held at Carleton University, 
March 14-15, 1986. It goes beyond John Van 
Oudenaren’s analysis of national, interbloc, 
and East-West dimensions contained in The Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe: Options for the 
1980s and Beyond (Santa Monica, CA, The RAND 
Corporation, March 1984) to include an 
expanded intra-communist component as well as 
the East-South (Third World) connections. 


circumstance and time and results 
in behavior ranging from military in- 
tervention to benign neglect. There 
is at least the possibility, as Andrzej 
Korbonski suggests in his chapter 
for the Clawson/Kaplan volume, that 
Moscow's self-image may have 
moved closer to that of a leader of a 
conventional alliance as opposed to 
a ‘vozhd of an ideological camp’ 
(p. 25). 

East European policy-makers, 
depending on their country’s indi- 
vidual situation, seek to expand their 
room for political maneuver vis-a-vis 
Moscow, to increase their input into 
joint decisions, or to secure Soviet 
support against one another. On the 
intra-bloc level, there is not one po- 
litical game but many games, with 
different alignments. Edwina More- 
ton’s chapter in the Holloway/Sharp 
book is a first-rate analysis of myriad 
East European national objectives 
that influence the political context 
of the Warsaw Pact. The modern- 

ization/professionalization tensions 
that Erickson discusses are further 
elaborated in Condoleezza Rice’s 
chapters on defense burden-shar- 
ing in the Pact (in the Holloway/ 
Sharp and Nelson collections) and 
reinforce Moreton’s points, but in an 
alliance-specific fashion. Paul Mar- 
ers chapters on the political econo- 
my of Soviet-East European rela- 
tions (in the Holloway/Sharp and the 
Sarah Meiklejohn Terry volumes) 
‘spell out the economic restraints 
limiting both Soviet and East Euro- 
pean options. His contribution to un- 
derstanding the economic trade- 
offs facing Warsaw Pact decision- 
makers is invaluable. This point is 
further driven home by John Hardt’s 
discussion of Soviet energy policy in 
Eastern Europe (in the Meiklejohn 
Terry book). 

Third, the intra-bloc dimension is 
nfluenced by the membership of all 
he actors in a broader grouping that 
scholars call the communist sub- 
system! and the participants them- 
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selves variously refer to as the “‘so- 
cialist commonwealth” or “family of 
socialist nations.” That is to say, So- 
viet and East European policy-mak- 
ers are operating in an /ntra-commu- 
nist political environment. As part of 
the world communist movement, 
they are officially committed to 
a transnational ideological/political 
Campaign to change the interna- 
tional status quo. They share in- 
group norms, standards, and val- 
ues. They play the game of intra- 
communist politics with reference to 
their own heroes, villains, and mar- 
tyrs. In this world there is a highly 
ideological language of politics that 
tends to obscure (but not eliminate) 
the driving force of traditional na- 
tionalism. Esoteric debate and ritual 
behavior combine to confuse the 
underlying political dynamics. 
There are rules to this game that do 
not apply to relations among these 
states and the non-communist 
world. 

This aspect of political interaction 
is essentially ignored by all of the 
books discussed here, an omission 
that constitutes a decided weak- 
ness in the literature. To the degree 
that Soviet-East European relations 
are “organic,” the problem of ideo- 
logical transfer to Eastern Europe 
from the Eurocommunist parties of 
Western Europe becomes a securi- 
ty issue in Moscow. To give a con- 
crete example, Romania and Yugo- 
slavia in alliance with the Spanish 
and Italian parties managed to sub- 
stitute “voluntary cooperation” for 
the long-standing Soviet slogan of 
“proletarian internationalism” at the 
1976 Berlin conference of European 
communist parties. '* 

Finally, the intra-communist and 


'SSee George Modelski, The Communist 
International System, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, Center for International 
Studies Monograph, 1960. 

'4A text of the conference's final document 
was published in New Times (Moscow), July 1976, 
pp. 17-32. 
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intra-bloc arenas are also _influ- 
enced by Soviet and East European 
membership in an international sys- 
tem, where Soviet and East Europe- 
an leaders interact in an East-West 
context as well as in an East-South 
framework with Third World coun- 
tries and arange of non-state actors 
such as the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization, multinational corpo- 
rations, and various Churches. With- 
in this international political en- 
vironment, constant tensions are 
produced by the fact that the Soviet 
Union is a global power and the East 
European states are primarily re- 
gional actors, their ideological com- 
mitments notwithstanding. 

Among the interactions in the in- 
ternational system, East-West rela- 
tions receive the most attention, in 
chapters with subjects ranging from 
discussions of the Warsaw Pact and 
NATO (Kaplan and Boczek in Claw- 
son/Kaplan) to studies of relations 
with the United States and Western 
Europe, such as the contributions 
by Pierre Hassner and Raymond 
Garthoff to the Meiklejohn Terry 
book, or Jonathan Dean's chapter in 
the Holloway/Sharp volume. With 
the exception of Roger Kanet’s 
thoughtful analysis of the expanding 
relationships of the East European 
states with the Third World in So- 
daro/Wolchik, and brief references 
by Moreton and Rice, this aspect of 
Warsaw Pact politics is also a non- 
topic. This may be justified on the 
part of those scholars applying the 
more narrow definition of the Pact. 
But even so, the ability of Romania to 
jointhe Group of 77 andtobecomea 
de facto member of the Nonaligned 
Movement should raise some inter- 
esting questions. 

As the Warsaw Treaty Organiza- 
tion entered its second decade in 
the mid-1960's, both superpowers 
had to adjust to the erosion of the 
postwar bipolar international sys- 
tem. Both Moscow and Washington 
had to function in an increasingly 
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polycentric international system. In 
this context, Soviet efforts to substi- 
tute joint institutions for Stalin’s char- 
ismatic authority, and “socialist le- 
gality” for terror as an instrument of 
control, backfired and reinforced 
the growing diversity of East Euro- 
pean roads to socialism. 

The change in the international 
system was dictated by the escalat- 
ing destructiveness of nuclear 
weapons technology and the Soviet 
ideological response to the de- 
mands of living in a nuclear age. 
Once the Soviet Union itself became 
a nuclear power, the sobering real- 
ization of what nuclear war could 
mean began to influence Soviet 
dogma. Unlike Stalin, Nikita Khru- 
shchev accepted that nuclear war 
would destroy not only capitalism 
but communism as well. The Lenin- 
ist tenet of the “inevitability” of war 
between the competing capitalist 
and socialist systems was replaced 
by “peaceful coexistence,’ that is, 
by a long-term stalemate in which 
confrontation must be limited to non- 
nuclear means. This reassessment 
in turn affected the Warsaw Pact in 
two significant ways. 

From the viewpoint of the totality 
of Soviet-East European relations, 
Khrushchev's shift to peaceful co- 
existence substantially worsened 
relations with the Chinese, who said 
that the West was militarily “a paper 
tiger,” and who were outraged be- 
cause Khrushchev also reneged on 
the Soviet promise to help China de- 
velop its own nuclear capability. The 
Sino-Soviet rift contributed to 
changing the intra-communist envi- 
ronment within which East Europe- 
an policy-makers operated by cre- 
ating two communist superpowers 
to relate to. Moreover, Moscow 
needed allies to help contain Bei- 
jing’s sustained ideological/ 
organizational challenge. 

In the more narrow sense of the 
WTO as a military alliance, Roma- 
nian resistance to playing the role 


assigned to it in the “international 
socialist division of labor’ soon 
spilled over into the Warsaw Pact. 
Albania, too, openly criticized Pact 
policy towards the German ques- 
tion, and Enver Hoxha turned Alba- 
nia into an island of Chinese influ- 
ence inthe Balkans. '° Indeed, for all 
practical purposes, Albania was ex- 
cluded from Warsaw Pact meetings 
by 1962, while Romania quietly 
dropped out of military cooperation 
in the alliance. Subsequently, Nico- 
lae Ceausescu combined an in- 
creasingly independent Romanian 
foreign policy with a domestic firm 
hand—‘national Stalinism,” so to 
speak. He has walked a tightrope, 
and as George W. Price correctly 
suggests, nationalism in the Roma- 
nian military is a double-edged 
sword that has “undercut the ideo- 
logical supremacy of the party by in- 
troducing a competing set of val- 
ues” (Simon and Gilberg, p. 292). 


FROM amore narrowly military per- 
spective, changes in Soviet military 
doctrine in the early 1960's added 
up to a new mission for the Warsaw 
Pact. The alliance moved from be- 
ing a political instrument in Mos- 
cow's foreign policy strategy to be- 
ing a military coalition expected to 
play aserious role in the event of war 
in Europe. By 1961, an ambitious 
program of modernization of East 
European armies, standardization 
of weapons, joint exercises, and ex- 
panded consultation among de- 
fense ministers was under way. 
Clearly, to whatever extent East Eu- 
ropean ground forces could substi- 
tute for Soviet troops, they were ex- 
pected to do so. Under the rubric of 
“coalition warfare” the Warsaw Pact 
was acquiring a solid military identi- 


'°See W. E. Griffith, Albania and the Sino- 
Soviet Rift, Cambridge, MA, The MIT Press, 1963. 
"A. Ross Johnson, The Warsaw Pact: Soviet 
Military Policy in Eastern Europe, Santa Monica, 

CA, The RAND Corporation, P-6583, July 1981, 
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ty.’ In principle, East European mil- 
itary forces had become an exten- 
sion of Soviet military power direct- 
ed against Western Europe. 

The initial assumption in Moscow 
appears to have been that the issue 
of reliability was one of training, pro- 
fessionalism, and the hardware to 
do the job. It seems to have been as- 
sumed that, leaving aside increas- 
ing political diversity in East Europe, 
the Kremlin could maintain control | 
over joint military doctrine. Ideally, in 
that view, the Warsaw Pact would 
serve as an instrument for achieving | 
both military and political objectives | 
or, ata minimum, for containing po- } 
litical differences. 

What such assumptions over- 
looked was precisely that the ap- 
pearance of consolidation, which 
made the Eastern Europeans poten- 
tially viable military partners, meant 
that the East European political 
leaders were themselves subjected 
to more domestic pressures. In 
short, the national arena of the East 
European policy-makers was be- 
ginning to become their number one 
priority because their own identities 
were being remade by virtue of the 
responsibilities that came with run- 
ning acountry and juggling appara- 
tuses of power. Moreover, “fraternal 
exchanges of experience” among | 
Warsaw Pact armies notwithstand- 
ing, East European armed forces 
had been substantially “renationalli- 
zed” after 1956. Soviet officers had 
for the most part been recalled, and 
no one knew or knows just what de- 
gree of professional and political so- 
Cialization had been achieved by 
the East European officers who 
remained in command of East Euro- 
pean military establishments. 

However, the Johnson, Dean, and § 
Alexiev study of the Warsaw Pact's | 
northern tier suggests that as a con- 
sequence of their increased profes- 
sionalization, the East European 
militaries appear to have begun to 
demand more say in Warsaw Pact 


military councils. Romanian pres- 
sure in this regard is well known. '” 
We also know that the Czechoslovak 
“military was not enthusiastic about 
the role assigned to it on the south- 
western front, where losses of 60 to 
70 percent were projected within the 
first few days of limited nuclear con- 
flict (Johnson, Dean, and Alexiev, 
p. 116). It is fair to say that the 
Prague Spring escalated into the 
long, hot summer of 1968 in part be- 
cause Dubéek and the civilian lead- 
ership of the Czechoslovak party 
were being preempted by an in- 
creasingly politicized officer corps. 

Although Brezhnev used “allied 
socialist’ troops to force Czechoslo- 
vakia back on a Soviet-defined road 
to socialism, the ghost of the Prague 
Spring even reappeared at the 25th 
CPSU Congress in 1976, and in- 
formed the platforms of the Euro- 
communist parties. Its essence was 
rehabilitated at the 1976 European 
communist conference in Berlin. 
Not only did that gathering reject So- 
viet-style proletarian international- 
sm in favor of “voluntary coopera- 
jon,” but the Soviet-preferred 
‘general laws of socialist develop- 
nent” gave way to the right of each 
Jarty to ‘creatively interpret” its own 
2xperience along the road to social- 
sm. Clearly, “real socialism’ as de- 
ined in Moscow suffered a setback. 

In the 1980's, eroding Soviet he- 
yemony in the international commu- 
hist movement has continued to in- 
eract with intra-bloc dynamics and 
Jational pressures that are more in- 
sistent—not only in Eastern Europe 
dut in the Soviet Union as well. There 
$ no doubt in my mind that the un- 
leasant choices that confronted 
3rezhnev and company in Poland in 
980-1981 intensified the Soviet 
lesire to reestablish control over 


"Alexander Alexiev, Romania and the 
‘arsaw Pact: The Defense Policy of a 
eluctant Ally, Santa Monica, CA, The RAND 
Orporation, P-6270, January 1979. 
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Eastern Europe. An atavistic hark- 
ing back to the ‘general laws of so- 
Cialist development,” and nostalgic 
references to the countries of “real 
socialism,” were an attempt to revi- 
talize the Soviet model. That effort in 
itself has become a primary source 
of tension for East European com- 
munist regimes struggling with their 
own ideological, political, and eco- 
nomic crises. 


IN EASTERN EUROPE, the urgency 
of the search for national roads to 
socialism exists in large part be- 
cause East European communists 
are plagued by ongoing crises of le- 
gitimacy. This in turn is the case be- 
cause, with the exception of Yugo- 
slavia and Albania, East European 
communist transformations were a 
direct result of Soviet occupation at 
the end of World War Il. Soviet “‘liber- 
ation” and scientific socialism are 
no substitute for an indigenous revo- 
lutionary myth. This weak legitimacy 
is exacerbated by the fact that the 
rational-legal basis for legitimacy 
embodied in East European consti- 
tutions is visibly stronger in form 
than in content. Moreover, charisma 
is not generally a strong point 
among East European party lead- 
ers, who are at best oftenseenas the 
least worst choice by large parts of 
their populations. 

Not surprisingly, East European 
leaders have attempted to improve 
their image by means of cautious 
nationalism, consumerism, and 
cooptation of the technical and cul- 
tural intelligentsias. Although West- 
ern scholars tend to feel that this 
attempt at legitimization has not 
worked, the process does appear to 
have convinced those Eastern Euro- 
peans dedicated to change that the 
only political game in town is tinker- 
ing with party reform under the guise 
of national roads to socialism. 

But this tactic has its limits. Dub- 
Cek’s ‘socialism with ahuman face” 
was unacceptable not only in Mos- 
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cow but especially in the capitals of 
more orthodox East European par- 
ty/states. The “allied socialist” inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 rep- 
resented an attempt to drawthe line. 
Yet, Hungarian leader Janos Ka- 
dar’s subsequent decision to pro- 
ceed with more modest reforms, 
which did not provoke a march into 
Budapest by “fraternal” troops, 
sends yet another signal. Whatever 
the perceived limits, East European 
leaders are under increasing pres- 
sure to reinterpret ‘proletarian inter- 
nationalism” as socialist patriotism. 

With the establishment of Solidari- 
ty in Poland in 1980-81, the crisis of 
legitimacy became an ideological 
Crisis, aS Polish workers attempted 
to become their own vanguard. With 
workers demanding to speak for 
themselves and Solidarity insisting 
that the Polish United Workers Party 
put its “leading role” to a vote, Po- 
land collapsed into martial law. Mili- 
tary rule prevented Poland from fall- 
ing off the road to socialism 
altogether, but it hardly increased 
the legitimacy of the Polish commu- 
nist party. '® 

Although martial law was officially 
lifted in July 1983, Poland remained 
in the grip of an ongoing ideological 
crisis. There was little initial pro- 
gress in rebuilding the party, which 
appeared to be something of a sore 
point between General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski and his Soviet patrons 
(see Korbonski in Meiklejohn Terry, 
p. 90). Notwithstanding such moves 
toward normality as Jaruzelski’s 
stepping down from his post as pre- 
mier and the 10th Polish Party Con- 
gress in the summer of 1986, the 
Polish scenario is a nightmare for 
communist leaders in Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union. The 


specter of rejection by acommunist 


'8indeed, Polish Deputy Prime Minister 
Mieczystaw Rakowski, in an interview with 
The Times (London), Feb. 23, 1982, openly 
admitted that the party ‘went bankrupt, 
intellectually and politically.” 
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party’s most fundamental constitu- 
ency, the working class, has in- 
creased the urgency of considering 
genuine concessions to worker 
needs and has necessitated at least 
the contemplation of change in the 
priorities of party-run trade unions. 

Another core “lesson of Poland” 
may be found in the strength of the 
ideological challenge posed to offi- 
cial secularism by revitalized reli- 
gion. In Poland, the Pope is a politi- 
cal actor. In the Soviet Union and 
other East European countries, reli- 
gious groups are becoming more 
overtly political. Even when this is in 
ostensible support of official poli- 
cies, it feels threatening to party 
leaders who have a deep distrust of 
religious activism and fear its popu- 
lar appeal. Their responses to politi- 
cal currents outside of the party are 
instinctively repressive. Note the 
crackdown on churches in East Ger- 
many in an effort to retain official 
control over the East German peace 
movement. 

At the same time, party ideo- 
logues throughout the Soviet bloc 
are grappling with the dilemma of a 
widening generation gap. Teen- 
agers are “dropping out” of devel- 
oped socialism. They are alienated, 
hostile to regimentation, and bored 
by Marxism-Leninism presented in 
the ideological jargon of their grand- 
fathers. This is a core problem for 
the ideological component of politi- 
cal socialization. Young people—in 
East and West—live in a youth cul- 
ture increasingly permeated by po- 
litical apathy and are hard to reach. 

The youth problem is compound- 
ed by the intra-bloc pressure inher- 
ent in a deeply held Soviet assump- 
tion that the appearance of unity, 
and especially of unity that reflects 
Soviet practice, provides necessary 
validation for Soviet domestic policy 
choices. The tension is created be- 
cause the appearance of unity so 
essential to Moscow undermines 
the position of East European poli- 


cy-makers, whose credibility de- 
pends on the perception that they 
are pursuing “their own practices.” 
There is no ideological sleight of 
hand that can simultaneously serve 
both needs. This dilemma, in turn, 
feeds into the most serious problem 
of political transformation facing 
Eastern Europe as a whole—how to 
expand the capacity of East Europe- 
an communist parties to deal with 
ever growing demands for political 
access. 

Soviet efforts to resolve East Euro- 
pean leadership disputes along 
lines dictated by Moscow's own pol- 
icy preferences is understandable. 
However, they make it virtually im- 
possible for East European parties 
to cope with their ongoing crises of 
participation. This was graphically 
underlined when ‘allied socialist” 
forces aborted the party reform en- 
visioned in the Czechoslovak party 
draft statutes in 1968, thereby freez- 
ing the process of political change 
under way during the Prague Spring 
into a distorted, artificial form that si- 
multaneously destroyed the histori- 
cally pro-Russian feelings of many 
Czechs and the last vestige of legiti- 
macy for the rebuilt Czechoslovak 


party. 


WHAT are the implications of Poland 
in this regard? The good news from 
the perspective of anxious Warsaw 
watchers inthe Kremlin was that Sol- 
idarity as an alternative to the “lead- 
ing role” of the party had been neu- 
tralized. The bad news was that the 
Polish United Workers’ Party had for 
all practical purposes collapsed. Its 
“leading role” passed into the 
hands of the Polish military. General 
Jaruzelski is still the head of the Pol- 
ish party. The issue is not whether he 


'"The Statesman (New Delhi) Feb. 12, 1981. 

“°See Amos Perlmutter and William M. 
LeoGrande, “The Party in Uniform: Toward a 
Theory of Civil-Military Relations in Communist 
Political Systems,” The American Political Science 
Review (Washington, DC), December 1982, 
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wears civilian clothes but whether § 
his self-identity is “first of all a § 
5 119 : 
soldier. | 
Those who view this situation as a J 
victory of the party in uniform ob- J 
scure the fundamental long-term § 
implications.2° Communist political | 
systems had been assumed to be 
immune to military coups. But the § 
Leninist principle on army subordi- | 
nation to the party did not hold in Po- § 
land. When the civilian leadership of | 
the Polish party proved incapable of § 
dealing with the situation, the mili- J 
tary became the vanguard of a party | 
that essentially ceased to function. J 
This happened because the Polish } 
party could not resolve the political 
crisis of participation in the context 
of an intensifying economic crisis. | 
Such problems are by no means § 
unique to Poland and therefore in- f 
crease the awareness of communist | 

civilian and military leaders alike of 
their respective roles in the national 
political arena. | 
/ 


shift in party-army relations and the 
militarization of the Polish party that | 
took place during and, indeed, after j 
martial law. But there is general 
agreement that to whatever degree 
the Polish armed forces are involved } 
in running the country, the military f 
capability of the Warsaw Pact may] 
be the loser. The Johnson, Dean, } 
and Alexiev study of the Pact’s} 
northern tier makes the point that} 
even before the challenge from Soli- | 
darity, a substantial politicization of | 
the Polish military was a fact of lifej 
that had to be taken into account by} 
Polish and Soviet leaders alike (pp. 
49-53). Johnson’s chapter in the} 
Meiklejohn Terry book illustrates this} 
with a quote from Khrushchev about 


pp. 778-89. For a more realistic discussion of | 
the Polish data, see A. Ross Johnson and Barbara 
Kliszewski, The Polish Military After Martial 
Law: Report of a Rand Conference, October 14, § 
1982, Santa Monica, CA, RAND Note, N-2001- 

AF, June 1983. 
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Soviet uncertainty as to which Polish 
regiments could be counted on to 
obey then Polish Defense Minister 
and Soviet Marshal Konstantin Ro- 
kossovsky during the tense days of 
the Polish October in 1956 (p. 282). 
The questions that Johnson raises 
concerning Soviet reappraisal of the 
doctrine of coalition warfare (p. 279) 
go beyond the issue of Poland to a 
fundamental assumption in Mos- 
cow that the leading role in all joint 
nilitary operations must be played 
oy the Soviet Armed Forces. 

Undoubtedly, the meteoric rise of 
Solidarity exacerbated already ex- 
sting worries about the reliability of 
he East European components in 
‘he Pact’s Joint Armed Forces. 
Nhatever Moscow may have be- 
ieved about the commitment of pro- 
essional Polish officers to their inter- 
Jational obligations, Poland has a 
-onscript army. This raises the pos- 
sibility that tensions between the of- 
ensive (East-West) function of the 
Narsaw Pact and the alliance’s “in- 
ernal” (intra-bloc) function have re- 
iulted in a situation whereby internal 
~olish pressures now operate as a 
estriction on the Pact’s “offensive” 
\ptions.2' 


\T THE SAME TIME, recent debt- 
ervicing crises make clear that nei- 
ver East European borrowers nor 
Vestern lenders can count on a So- 
iet umbrella to protect them from 
1e fallout of potential defaults. Mos- 
Ow has no interest in assuming re- 
ponsibility for bad East European 


*!For more detail on this question, see 

2szek K. Stachow's chapter on Poland in Richard 
Gabriel, Ed., Fighting Armies, pp. 227-45: 

1d Robin Alison Remington, “The Leading Role of 
e Polish Military: Implications for the Warsaw 
ict,” in J. L. Black, Ed., Sisyphus and Poland: 
5servations on Martial Law, Winnipeg, Frye 
iblishing, 1985. 

Jarostaw Piekalkiewicz documents the 

intinued militarization of Polish political life after 
ruzelski changed political hats in July 1983. 

€ his “Poland 1981-1984: White, Red, and 
ack," UFS/ Report (Indianapolis, IN), No. 30, 
vember 1984. 


debts. Even more serious, ever 
since the change in CEMA oil pric- 
ing mechanisms in the mid-1970's 
to amoving average based on world 
prices, it has been clear that the So- 
viets intend to cut what they per- 
ceive as their losses in the realm of 
energy subsidies to Eastern Eu- 
rope. Eastern Europeans will have to 
look elsewhere to meet their rising 
energy needs. This Soviet policy is 
making it more and more essential 
for Eastern Europeans to seek other 
economic alternatives, suppliers, 
and markets, thus necessitating in- 
creased interactions with both non- 
communist developed countries 
and the developing countries of the 
Third World. 

It is against this background that 
Soviet attacks in 1984 on the in- 
creasingly close East-West German 
relations must be understood. Ho- 
necker postponed, rather than can- 
celled, his trip to West Germany 
scheduled for September 1984. Al- 
though the East German leader 
yielded to Soviet pressure, he did so 
in the context of East German insis- 
tence on the right of “communist 
parties everywhere to follow their 
own paths and arrive at their own 
solutions.” 

This clash may be seen as result- 
ing from the Soviet attempt to have 
the East Germans put intra-bloc 
concerns above their national eco- 
nomic interests. In my view, this was 
only the tip of the iceberg. The Sovi- 
ets had to contend with a difference 
of opinion on the part of the East Ger- 
mans about how to respond to the 
deployment of Pershing II and 
Cruise missiles in Western Europe. 
When Moscow had walked out of the 
arms talks in 1983, the East German 
leader called for “limiting the dam- 
age’ through constructive dialogue 
and continuing peaceful economic 
and political relations. Honecker 
thereby preempted Soviet control 
over Warsaw Pact policy in an ex- 
tremely sensitive area. His position 
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was a logical extension of the Hun- 
garian call for national foreign policy 
initiatives that stressed the impor- 
tant role of small and medium-sized 
states in facilitating détente. That 
the East German press reprinted the 
Hungarian articles rather than the 
Czechoslovak criticisms of the Hun- 
garian position on the foreign poli- 
cies of Warsaw Pact member states 
revealed a visible break in the ranks 
of the proponents of “real socia- 
lism.”*° These differences evidently 
spilled over into alliance politics: the 
April 1984 Warsaw Pact statement 
came substantially closer to the po- 
sitions of East Germany and Hunga- 
ry than to those of the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia.9 

Today, the Soviet Union’s super- 
power concerns can and do conflict 
with its intra-bloc priorities. At the 
same time, the establishment of 
communist rule in several Third 
World states, the sustained chal- 
lenge fromthe Chinese, and the Euro- 
communist emphasis on pluralism 
have eroded Soviet ideological au- 
thority and political hegemony in the 
international communist movement. 
The Soviet Union’s own economic 
problems undoubtedly will demand 
much of CPSU General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev's time and politi- 
calenergy as he tries to get the ‘rad- 


“°These tensions were not resolved by 
Honecker's concession to Moscow concerning his 
fall 1984 travel schedule. The East German 
daily, Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), on Aug. 9, 
1985, reprinted yet another Hungarian article 
defending the GDR's active diplomacy despite 
Soviet criticism (in Pravda, June 21, 1985) of 
the thesis that ‘small’ socialist states have a 
special role in reviving détente. From a Marxist 
perspective, it was probably “no accident” that the 
Népszabadsag article appeared in the East 
German press so close to the anniversary of 
Honecker's postponed trip to Bonn. For an 
analysis, see Ronald D. Asmus, “East Berlin 
Defends Foreign Policy Toward Western 
Europe,” Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty 
(hereafter RFE-RL), Background Report 
(Munich), No. 85, Aug. 23, 1985. 

°3"WTO Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
Communiqué,” Pravda, Apr. 27, 1984, trans. in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, 
OH), May 22, 1984, p. 12-13. 
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ical reform” that he called for at the 
27th CPSU Congress into gear. In 
such international and domestic cir- 
cumstances, Soviet efforts to reas- 
sert control over East European “na- 
tional roads” to socialism face 
serious obstacles. And there are 
signs that the men at the top in Mos- 
cow are anything but united about 
policy direction in this regard.** 
Notwithstanding the renewal of 
the Warsaw Pact for another 20 
years, the extent to which the alli- 
ance will function as an instrument 
of Soviet policy is not a settled ques- 
tion. Given the inherent economic/ 
political instability in some of the 
East European member states of the 
Pact, Gorbachev may well have to 
choose between intra-bloc cohe- 
sion Soviet-style and viability of the 
East European regimes in question. 


*4This is an example of what is sometimes 
referred to as “dynamic ambiguity” in Soviet-East 
European relations. See Walter L. Barrows, 
“Speculation on a Multipolar 1984,” in Louis J. 
Mensonides and James A. Kuhlman, Eds., 
op. cit., p. 210. See also Elizabeth Teague, 
“Kommunist Speaks out in Defense of East 
Europe's National Interests,” RFE-RL, Radio 
Liberty Research (Munich), RL 262/85, 

Aug. 12, 1985. 


That could be a costly trade-off. 
Whether it proves to be sufficiently 
costly to make Moscow abandon its 
atavistic imperial behavior and ac- 
cept the restraints implicit in coali- 
tion politics of a more traditional alli- 
ance remains to be seen. 

Spillover of the Soviet reform de- 
bate into alliance politics is as inev- 
itable as it is unpredictable. Intra- 
bloc outcomes depend heavily on 
what becomes defined as “real so- 
cialism” in the Gorbachev era and 
on whether the General Secretary is 
able to overcome the opposition of 
those who ‘like some character in 
Gogol” stubbornly intend to outwait 
the demands for overhauling the So- 
viet economy. The political reper- 
cussions of his reform efforts in the 
Soviet Union are also still uncalcula- 
ble, as are the international alterna- 
tives available to the East European 
members of the Warsaw Pact who 
attempt ‘national initiatives.” 

In the meantime, while confer- 
ences where scholars discuss what 
is happening in the East bloc alli- 
ance are a good thing, more books 
on the issue of reliability would rep- 
resent an underutilization of the ana- 
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lytical ability of the scholars in- 
volved.?° Seen as awhole, the litera- 
tureon the Warsaw Pact suffers from 
repetition and intellectual fragmen- } 
tation. This is not to say that the 
books reviewed here do not make a 
contribution. Quite the contrary. For 
all the uneven coverage, the state of 
the art in the 1980’s includes some 
first-rate scholarship and provoca- 
tive approaches. But we need to 
stop repeating ourselves, to begin 
to fill existing gaps, and to provide 
the kind of data that would allow for 
serious cross-system Comparisons 
of coalition politics. 


®5/ still more promising format is one 
whereby scholars gather to discuss not chapters, 
but book-length manuscripts, as with the 
Kennan Institute/Wilson Center and Carleton 
University conferences in May 1984 and 
March 1986, respectively, to discuss the 
mammoth study by Teresa Rakowska- 
Harmstone, Christopher D. Jones et al., The 
Warsaw Pact and the Question of Cohesion. 
First published in three volumes under the 
auspices of the Canadian Operational 
Research and Analysis Establishment, this study is 
currently being revised under Rakowska- 
Harmstone’s general editorship for Indiana 
University Press as The Warsaw Pact National 
Military Profiles Series, an anticipated five 
volumes, with publication scheduled for 
1988-89. 
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RECENTLY the issue of political and 
2conomic change in both the Soviet 
Jnion and Eastern Europe has 
nade headlines and has received 
nuch attention in both the East and 
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the West. The interest has been trig- 
gered not only by Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’'s campaign for sweeping 
changes in Soviet society, but also 
by such developments in non-Sovi- 
et member countries of the Council 
of Economic Mutual Assistance 
(CEMA)! as growing marginaliza- 
tion of their economies, the drop in 
their standing within the world econ- 
omy, and a widening gap with the 
West and even newly-industrializing 
countries with regard to technology 
and standard of living. Taken to- 
gether, these developments have 
raised serious doubts as to the via- 
bility of central planning or—to bor- 
row a term widely employed in Po- 
land—‘the traditional planning 
mechanism.” 

Among the many questions spe- 
Cialists have been asking them- 
selves are: How critical is the eco- 
nomic situation of the Soviet Union 
and other East European countries? 
What symptoms of economic crisis 
can be observed? Will it be sufficient 
to correct economic policies, or is 
there a need for a more systemic 
economic reform? This essay will 
address these questions by exam- 
ining whether CEMA economies are 
indeed facing acrisis situation, and 
if so, how serious the situation is, 


'This analysis is confined to European full 
members of CEMA: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the 
German Democratic Republic, Hungary, 

Poland, Romania, and the Soviet Union. The term 
Eastern Europe, as used here, excludes the 
Soviet Union 
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and how might it be rectified. 
Though not necessarily focused on 
these questions, the literature re- 
viewed here does shed some light 
on them. 


IS THERE a crisis? Although spe- 
Cialists agree that CEMA states are 
plagued by serious economic and 
social problems, they are divided in 
their assessment of the scope and 
depth of the economic malaise as 
well as in their perception of the rem- 
edies that are needed or available. 
One point of contention is whether 
the Soviet and East European re- 
cord of economic growth justifies 
the use of the term “‘crisis.” Thus, J. 
Drewnowski, D. M. Nuti, A. C. Gorlin, 
D. L. Bond and HS. Levine,” and A. 
Kovés, whose book is reviewed 
here, see the potential for a crisis if 
present trends are not checked. 
Others, such as André Liebich? and 
authors of volumes reviewed here, 
David Lane, Alec Nove, and Janos 
Kornai, seem to believe that poor 
economic performance is not in it- 


°See J. Drewnowski, Ed., Crisis in the East 
European Economy, New York, St. Martin's Press, 
1982; D. M. Nuti, Economic Crisis in Eastern 
Europe, European Institute Working Paper, No. 26, 
Florence, July 1984; A. C. Gorlin, “The Soviet 
Economy,” in Current History (Philadelphia), 
October 1986; and D. L. Bond and H. S. 
Levine, “An Overview,” in A. Bergson and 
H. S. Levine, Eds. The Soviet Economy: 
Toward the Year 2000, London, Allen & Unwin, 
1983 

3See A. Liebich, “Eastern Europe Today: 
Marching Together Out of Step,” in Behind the 
Headlines (Toronto), Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, 1986, Vol. 43, No. 3. 
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self indicative of a crisis. Lane, for 
example, comparing the perfor- 
mance of the Soviet Union with that 
of the members of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD), finds that the 
developmental gap between them 
has been reduced significantly. 
Nove, in his essay ‘The Soviet Econ- 
omy: Problems and Prospects,” in 
Socialism, Economics and Devel- 
opment, argues against prophesies 
of inevitable economic collapse, 
even though his balance sheet of 
Soviet economic performance has 
hardly any bright spots. 

Although both Lane and Nove are 
aware of the traditional drawbacks 
of Soviet-style economies, they also 
emphasize the numerous advan- 
tages of central planning.* Nove 
contends that immunity from pres- 
sure groups and lobbyists enables 
central planners to choose invest- 
ment priorities rationally. In Lane's 
view, this feature of Soviet-style 
economies has contributed to sus- 
tained, long-term rates of economic 
growth accompanied by stability 
and full employment. As both note, 
neither recent rates of growth of 
gross national product (GNP) nor 
levels of the standard of living, when 
viewed in comparative perspective, 
justify characterizing the Soviet 
economy as being in “crisis.” 

In one of his essays “The Health of 
Nations,” in his book under review 
here, Kornai seeks to place the is- 
sue in a broad comparative context, 
arguing that, whatever the short- 
comings of central planning, the al- 
ternative “capitalist economy” has 
its own long list of pathologies. The 
conclusion that every economic or- 
der has its pathologies is not very re- 
vealing, however. What really mat- 


‘The term central planning as used here 
refers to the dominant role of the 
administrative/bureaucratic mechanism of 
control in organizing economic activity. It says 
nothing about the degree of actual 
centralization of decision-making effectiveness. 


ters is not that all economic systems 
have their weaknesses, but the ex- 
tent to which these economies have 
the organizational capability to 
cope with difficulties. 

Some societies and their govern- 
ments choose to ignore patholo- 
gies, while others regard them as 
symptoms of a crisis to be dealt with. 
That crisis could be defined as a 
perception of the gap between the 
actual and potential rate of change, 
of a suboptimal use of resources. It 
is not surprising that in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, where 
the legitimacy of the Stalinist model 
of development was based on its 
proclaimed superiority to what Marx 
called ‘the capitalist socioeconom- 
ic formation,” the elites have tended 
to minimize the scope and extent of 
the problems that the system has 
not yet been able to solve. Neverthe- 
less, it is striking to note the degree 
to which the issue of economic re- 
form has figured in the politics of 
succession in both the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. 

Despite the fact that the economic 
growth.rate of the Soviet Union and 
most East European countries con- 
tinues to be respectable by interna- 
tional standards, there is strong evi- 
dence that it has lost its momentum 
(see Table 1). Deteriorating perfor- 
mance is apparent even from the 
usually “inflated” official data. In 
1976-80, the average annual rate of 
growth of the CEMA economies was 
about 4 percent, as compared to 7 
percent a decade earlier. Except in 
the case of East Germany, it was 
even lower in 1981-85, averaging 
approximately 3 percent.® 


°See Economic Survey of Europe in 
1985-1986, New York, United Nations, 1986, 
p. 114. It is noteworthy that the decline was not 
solely due to the performance of the agricultural 
sector. Industrial output has also been falling. 
For instance, in the Soviet Union, the annual 
average rate of industrial growth fell from 8.7 
percent in 1966-70 to 7.4 percent in 1971-75, to 
4.4 percent in 1976-80, to 3.0 percent in 
1981-85. (Official Soviet data quoted in M. 
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Moreover, since the fall in growth 
rates has been accompanied by in- 
creased savings rates, we are ob- 
serving a marked decline in eco- 
nomic efficiency. Indeed, since the 
late 1950's, CEMA countries have 
experienced a relative decline in the 
productivity of both labor and capi- 
tal. Thus, in attempting to maintain 
economic growth, centrally planned 
economies (CPE’s) have had to use 
increasing amounts of labor and 
capital. For instance, the Soviet 
Union now has to expend twice as 
much capital as it did in the early 
1970’s to achieve the same growth 
in national income.® Except for the 
1971-75 period, when the rate of 
growth of labor productivity rose to 
7.3 percent as contrasted to 4.9 per- 
cent in the years 1961—70, Eastern 
Europe has experienced a continu- 
ous, long-term decline in labor pro- 
ductivity. In the two five-year-plan 
periods since the 1971-75 period, 
these rates were just 3.4 and 2.1 
percent respectively.’ The Soviet 
economy has experienced a steady 
decline in the annual growth rate of 
labor productivity that was not even 
interrupted in 1971-75. 

Declining labor and capital pro- 
ductivity, combined with slowing ex- 
pansion of employment, has had a 
retarding effect on economic 
growth. Moreover, even the very 
substantial—by international stan- 
dards—investment effort in all 
CPE’s proved insufficient to com- 
pensate for the losses in output 
growth caused by the falling rates of 
employment growth. 

Clearly, the days when the sub- 
stance, if not the timing, of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s plans to overtake the 


Kostrzewski, “The USSR: From Experience in 
Rebuilding,” in Zycie Gospodarcze [Warsaw], 
No. 15, Apr. 12, 1987.) 

°See E.A. Hewett, “Gorbachev's Economic 
Strategy: A Preliminary Assessment,” in Soviet 
Economy (Washington, DC), No. 4, 1985, 
p. 288, as quoted in Gorlin, loc. cit. 

’See Economic Survey of Europe in 
1985-1986, p. 8. 
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Table 1: Growth in Net Material Product 
of East European Economies, 1966—86 


Atthe same time, the CEMA coun- 
tries were themselves partially and 
temporarily cushioned from the 
price shock because of the moving 
five-year average price applied to 


(Average annual growth, in percent) 


1966-70 1971-75 1976-80 1981-85 1986 , ' 

Bian ie op re zo Es intra-bloc transactions. Although 

ulgaria ; . 7 
Czechoslovakia 6.9 5:6 = wd 1.8 8.2 this gave them an opportunity to ad 
GDR 52 BA 44 48 43 just more or less smoothly to energy 
Hungary 6.8 6.3 3.2 1.4 0.5 scarcities, there is ample evidence 
Poland 6.0 9.7 1.6 -0.8 5.0 that the East European countries did 
Romania ad 11,9 he 4.4 7.0 not substantially decrease the ener- 
USSR 7.6 5.7 4.3 3.6 4.1 


SOURCES: Kovés, p. 162; UN Economic Survey of Europe in 1985-1986, New York, United Nations, 1986, p. 116; and M 
‘Misiak, " ‘The Seven’ [CEMA Countries] After 1986," Zycie Gospodareze (Warsaw), No. 14, 1987 


United States economically could 
‘be taken seriously are long gone.® 
When Leonid Brezhnev declared in 
1976 that “never before in its entire 
history has [the USSR] enjoyed such 
authority and influence in the world” 
and spoke of the “great things [be- 
ing] accomplished” at home,? he 
could do so only because slower 
economic growth was compensat- 
ed by international political gains 

nd rapidly improving terms of 
trade, which permitted a rapid ex- 
pansion of domestic consumption. 

By the late 1970's, such self-satis- 
faction was giving way to a growing 
sense of failure, and with good rea- 
son.'° Since the mid-1970’s, the 
Jap between economic perfor- 
mance and expectations has been 


®The famous Polish economist Oskar Lange 
»redicted, in the late 1950's, that developed 
sapitalism would in the not too distant future 
come “encircled” by more developed 
sommunist economies (See his Pisma 
)poteczne i ekonomiczne [Social and Political 
Vritings], Warszawa, Panstwowe Wydanie 
Naukowe, 1961, p. 61). Of course Lange was 
Wolved in building communism. It is 
nteresting to note in this context that Peter Wiles, 
ho can hardly be accused of sympathy for 
ne Soviet-style development model, praised its 
apability to generate high rates of economic 
irowth. See his “Growth versus Choice,” in 
Conomic Journal (Cambridge), June, 1956. 
*Quoted in Timothy J. Colton, The Dilemma 
f Reform in the Soviet Union, New York, Council 
‘n Foreign Relations, 1984, p. 9. 
'For an excellent discussion of the 
rezhnev regime's loss of purposiveness during 
S last days, see Colton, op. cit. 


widening not only in the Soviet 
Union, but in all of Eastern Europe. 
While most countries in the region 
have avoided the catastrophe of Po- 
land, where global output plummet- 
ed by about 25 percent between 
1978 and 1982,'' not one CEMA 
economy has fared particularly well. 

Declining growth has been partic- 
ularly disappointing in view of the 
generally favorable external envi- 
ronment for economic development 
in the bloc during the 1970’s. The 
1974 oil-price shock, along with a 
general improvement in the de- 
mand for primary-commodity ex- 
ports brought the Soviet Union a 
spectacular windfall in profits in 
convertible currencies. The intro- 
duction of annual, rather than quin- 
quennial, revisions of the intra- 
CEMA price of oil, based on world 
prices averaged over a five-year 
period, doubled the price of East 
European energy imports, and so 
reversed the earlier trend of 
deterioration in the terms of the 
Soviet Union's trade with its bloc 
partners. '* 


"'See B. Kaminski “The Dying Command 
Economy: Solidarity and the Polish Economic 
Crisis,” in Journal of Contemporary Studies 
(San Francisco), No. 1, 1985. 

'For a discussion of the impact of oil on 
intra-CEMA relations and for estimates of Soviet 
opportunity costs, see M. Lavigne, ‘The Soviet 
Union inside CMEA,” in Soviet Studies (Glasgow), 
April 1983. 
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gy intensity of their economies, al- 
lowing itto remain significantly high- 
er than in market economies at a 
similar level of development. '? In- 
stead of responding to more expen- 
sive energy with changes in invest- 
ment programs, East European 
planners continued their dash-for- 
growth policies. They failed to take 
advantage of a unique opportunity 
to spread the cost of adjusting to en- 
ergy scarcities over a longer period 
of time than was available to non- 
CEMA oil-importing countries. 

This was not the only develop- 
ment opportunity that CEMA coun- 
tries let slip away in the 1970's; they 
also failed to exploit to best advan- 
tage opportunities offered by an ex- 
plosion of liquidity in international fi- 
nancial markets—triggered by the 
inflow of surplus funds from mem- 
bers of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
and arecession inthe West—as well 
as by détente in East-West relations. 
Better political relations between 
the superpowers during the early 
1970's, coupled with Western ea- 
gerness to export to CEMA coun- 
tries, created a very favorable cli- 
mate for East-West commercial and 
financial relations. In brief, Western 
banks had ample — supplies 


'SGiven the difference in GNP estimates in 
convertible currencies for Eastern Europe, it is 
difficult to compare energy per unit of GNP in 
Eastern Europe and OECD countries. All estimates 
place OECD energy consumption per unit at a 
level of 50-67 percent of that in Eastern Europe. 
See data in World Development Report 1986 
(Oxford). 
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of capital, while Western govern- 
ments were willing to back loans to 
CEMA countries as a means of stim- 
ulating external demand for West- 
ern goods. The lack of attractive in- 
vestment opportunities in Western 
economies hit by the recession that 
followed the oil-price shock, Ccou- 
pled with the good credit standing of 
most CEMA countries, facilitated 
bloc borrowing on world financial 
markets. 

With credit cheap and easily 
available, central planners could 
draw on external resources, permit- 
ting their economies—if so de- 
sired—to consume more than they 
produced. As aresult, to varying de- 
grees, CEMA countries embarked 
on the path of import-led or, as it 
turned out later for some, indebted 
growth. Imports increased at a 
much faster rate than exports, re- 
sulting in significant trade deficits, fi- 
nanced by Western credits. The av- 
erage annual growth rate of 
European CEMA countries’ imports 
from the West jumped from about 10 
percent in the 1960's to 32 percent 
in torvtH7 5A 

This regional picture, however, 
conceals important differences in 
the foreign trade dynamics and pat- 
terns of individual CEMA countries 
and is also distorted by the world- 
wide inflation in the 1970's. A closer 
examination of trade trends in con- 
stant-price (volume) rather than in 
current-price (value) terms and an 
analysis of East-West trade over 
time suggests that symptoms of cri- 
sis in East-West economic interac- 
tion appeared earlier than generally 
assumed. 

First, it must be stressed that most 
East European countries embarked 
on a path of import-led growth not in 


'*For data on foreign trade see J. Vanous, 
“General Trends in East-West Trade and Finance 
1970-84,” a paper presented at the 
Conference on East-West Trade and Financial 
Relations, European University Institute, 
Florence, June 4—6, 1985 


the 1970’s, but in the 1960's. CEMA 
countries, with the notable excep- 
tions of Poland and the Soviet Union, 
recorded higher annual average 
rates of growth in the volume of im- 
ports from non-communist coun- 
tries in the 1960's than in the 1970's 
or, for that matter, the 1980's. 

Second, though the bloc reorient- 
ed its trade outward in the 1960's, 
during the 1970's and the 1980's the 
volume of intra-CEMA trade ex- 
panded faster than that of trade with 
the West. (There were exceptions: in 
the 1970's, Poland, Romania, and 
the Soviet Union turned outward in 
terms of volume of both exports and 
imports.) The deceleration of real 
trade growth between East and 
West continued in the 1980's. Be- 
cause of difficulties in financing bal- 
ance-of-trade deficits and manag- 
ing debt, Eastern Europe had to 
reduce deficits and generate sur- 
pluses in its convertible-currency 
trade. As aresult, the volume of non- 
socialist imports fell absolutely for 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Ro- 
mania. 

Third, the expansion of East-West 
trade was due mainly to Western 
credits. Increased imports did not 
produce a Similar expansion in ex- 
ports. While the relative debt burden 
of Eastern Europe was rather insig- 
nificant, the debt/export ratio for 
some countries was higher in the 
early 1970's than in 1982, the peak 
year of the East European “‘debt cri- 
sis" (see Table 2). Some East Euro- 
pean countries accumulated con- 
siderable debt as a result of running 
deficits in their trade balances with 
the West. 

Although the net debt/convertible 
Currency exports ratio does not take 
into account a number of aspects of 
the external financial position of a 
country—e.g., its balance on ser- 
vices, remittances, and other trans- 
fers, maturity structure of liabilities, 
share of interest payments in con- 
vertible currency revenues—it does 
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give a general measure of the rela- 
tive debt burden. By this measure, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 
were the most indebted CEMA 
economies in the early 1970's; they 
were also the countries recording 
the highest rates of non-socialist 
real import growth in the 1960's. In 
1971-75, the net debt of all CEMA 
economies, except the Hungarian 
and Romanian, expanded faster 
than their convertible Currency ex- 
ports in 1971-75. Between 1975 
and 1980, only Bulgaria and the So- 
viet Union succeeded in increasing 
their exports more than the net debt. 
Since the share of machinery in total 
imports from non-socialist countries 
fell, the growing bulk of imports was 
used to sustain current production 
levels and the standard of living 
rather than modernize the economy. 

In the early 1970's, by far the 
greatest increase in imports from in- 
dustrialized Western economies oc- 
curred in the cases of Poland and 
the Soviet Union: the average annu- 
al rates of growth of such imports 
were 46.1 percent and 36.7 percent 
respectively. '° These were the only 
CEMA countries that effected a sig- 
nificant shift in their foreign econom- 
ic policy, a shift later described as 
an import-led growth strategy and 
erroneously ascribed to all Coun- 
tries of the region. As mentioned 
earlier, the volume of CEMA econo- 
mies’ trade with the West did not sig- 
nificantly increase, and in fact in- 
creased at a slower rate in the 
1970's than inthe 1960's. In contrast 
to the Soviet Union which, thanks to 
a windfall in profits from gold and oil 
sales, did not have to mortgage its 
future by accumulating convertible- 
Currency debt, the East European 
countries, lacking easily exportable 
primary commodities, relied on 
Western financing. 

Because none of the East Europe- 
an countries that significantly in- 


"ibid. 
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Table 2: Changes in Relative Debt Burden of Eastern Europe 


(Ratio of convertible currency net debt to convertible currency exports) 


Bulgaria 1.72 
Czechoslovakia 0.13 
GDR dae 
Hungary / 
Poland 0.54 
Romania 1.44 
All Eastern Europe 0.82 
USSR 0.21 


2.41 0.91 0.53 0.38 
-.34 0.81 0.76 0.67 
mee M97, 1.41 0.92 
0.99 1.44 1.35 1.78 
WS) 3.27 4.56 4.63 
0.86 1.39 fled 0.86 
ae 1.81 SAS: 2.06 
0.76 0.33 0.31 0.56 


Indexes 
1975 1980 
(1971 = 100) (1975 = 100) 

140 SE 
261 238 
109 161 

lah 145 
330 182 

60 161 
148 150 
360 43 


SOURCE: calculated from data in R. G. Oechsler and L. Woods, ‘Statistical Abstract of East-West Trade and Finance,” Staff Report, International Trade Administration, Washington, DC, US 


Department of Commerce, 1986. 


creased their imports from the West 
had an outstanding record of export 
expansion, they all eventually ran 
into balance-of-payment  difficul- 
ies. It is noteworthy that, excluding 
the Soviet Union,'® a list of CEMA 
nembers arranged in order of aver- 
age annual rate of import growth in 
the 1970's reads almost like one of 
‘he international banking credit-rat- 
ngs lists, but in reverse. Poland, the 
nost indebted East European coun- 
ty, headed the list with an average 
annual import growth rate of 23.8 
dercent, followed by Hungary (18.4 
dercent), Romania (18.0), Bulgaria 
17.5), the German Democratic Re- 
dublic (16.2), and Czechoslovakia 
15.1).'” The September 1983 issue 
of International Investor published 
he following average credit ratings 
on the scale of 0 to 100) for the 
-ountries of the region: Poland, 8.5: 
Romania, 17.5; Bulgaria, 40.7; the 
zerman Democratic Republic, 
11.9; Czechoslovakia, 42.7; and 
dungary, 44.0. 

The only exception to the general 


"The USSR recorded the highest annual 
rowth rate in imports from the West during the 
970's, namely 24.6 percent. See Table 38 in 
conomic Bulletin for Europe, Geneva, United 
ations Economic Commission for Europe, 
Ctober 1986, Vol. 38, No. 4, p. 67. 

"Calculated from data in Vanous, loc. cit. 


rule of inverse correspondence be- 
tween the credit ratings of CEMA 
countries in the early 1980's and 
their import growth in the early 
1970’s has been Hungary. Even 
though itis ranked second to Poland 
in terms of relative debt burden, it 
was the only East European country 
with an option to continue borrowing 
in the 1980’s. The explanation for 
this clearly lies more in the interna- 
tional image of the Kadar govern- 
ment and the demonstrated skill of 
the Hungarians in cultivating rela- 
tions with the international financial 
community than in an ability to gen- 
erate surpluses in current accounts. 

Those CEMA countries _ that 
avoided a debt trap did so thanks to 
more restrained borrowing policies 
rather than to increased competi- 
tiveness in international markets. In 
other words, neither imprudent nor 
prudent borrowers managed to sig- 
nificantly improve their export per- 
formance and thereby eradicate 
sources of persistent disequilibria in 
their interaction with the West.'8 


'8\t is noteworthy that variation in East 
European (excluding the USSR) export 
performance was lower than in expansion of 
imports: the standard deviation of average annual 
growth rates of exports (2.4) by East European 
countries was lower than that of their imports (2.9) 
in 1971-80. (Calculated from the data in ibid.) 
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Hence, disequilibria in East-West fi- 
nancial and commercial relations 
are due not to the borrowing strate- 
gies of individual East European 
countries, but rather to their produc- 
tive structures, low export capacity, 
and inability to operate in non- 
CEMA markets. 

The disjunction between the exi- 
gencies of world markets and those 
of intra-CEMA interaction was glar- 
ingly revealed in the methods used 
by the East European countries to 
cope with the balance-of-payments 
crisis when the Western credit 
squeeze occurred in the early 
1980's. First, the East European pro- 
cess of adjustment to external dise- 
quilibria entailed a significant shift in 
the commodity composition of ex- 
ports to non-CEMA partners. Al- 
though in the period 1980-84, East- 
ern Europe’s share in the total 
imports of Western economies 
grew, this occurred on the strength 
of low-processed primary commod- 
ities. Western import demand for 
Capital equipment and other more 
sophisticated manufactured prod- 
ucts from CEMA countries fell. Ac- 
cording to an estimate by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, the decline in Eastern Euro- 
pe’s share in Western imports of 
manufactures from 2.5 percent in 
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1980 to 1.9 percent in 1985 repre- 
sented an annual loss of US$4—5 bil- 
lion in export revenues. '? This ac- 
counted for between 12.4 percent 
and 15.5 percent of Eastern Euro- 
pe’s total hard-currency income 
from exports. The decline in relative 
competetiveness of manufactures 
was not confined to highly demand- 
ing markets in developed Western 
countries,°° but also occurred in 
trade with developing countries. *' 
Although one may argue that 
there is nothing wrong with having a 
comparative advantage in low-pro- 
cessed products, the problem is 
that the prices of such commodities 
tend to fluctuate, and markets for 
them have been shrinking. Further- 
more, this emerging international 
specialization is not in line with cur- 
rent or past investment goals in 
these countries and contrasts rather 
sharply with their specialization in 
intra-CEMA trade, where manufac- 
tured products dominate.** 
Second, improvement in the con- 
vertible-currency trade balance 
was obtained primarily through 
drastic cuts in imports rather than 
through an expansion of exports. 
Since cuts in imports included raw 
materials and other intermediate in- 
puts, they depressed economic 
growth. True, the impact of reduced 
imports was somewhat offset by 
more efficient use of materials, de- 


"9See Economic Survey of Europe 1985-86, 

p. 248. For an excellent analysis of declining 
competitiveness of East European 

manufactures on the world market in the 1970's, 
see K. Poznanski, “Competition between 
Eastern Europe and the Developing Countries in 
the Western Markets for Manufactured 

Goods," in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee (hereafter—JEC), East European 
Economies: Slow Growth in the 1980's, Selected 
Papers, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1986, Vol. 2. 

*°For a detailed analysis of changes in the 
commodity composition of Eastern trade with 
market economies during the years 
1980-1984, see R. Dietz, “The Impact of Recent 
World Economic Changes on East-West 
Trade,” in WI/W Forschungsberichte (Vienna), No. 
119, June 1986 


pletion of inventories, and some lim- 
ited re-orientation of trade toward 
other CEMA countries.*° Even so, 
since most of the products imported 
from the West are simply not avail- 
able within CEMA, import cuts must 
have a negative effect on exports. 

Third, in an effort to bring domes- 
tic absorption (consumption plus in- 
vestment) into line with debt servic- 
ing requirements, Eastern Europe 
has also cutits import demand for in- 
vestment goods. Even though the 
share of machinery imports in total 
imports from the West increased be- 
tween 1980 and 1985, it remained 
lower than in the mid-1960’s, thats, 
prior to the alleged decade of im- 
port-led growth. Since domestically 
produced machinery is by and large 
technologically inferior to that avail- 
able in the West, this development 
was bound to have negative conse- 
quences for the technological level 
of investment and efficiency in gen- 
eral (Kovés, p. 86). One can expect 
that it will also have an increasingly 
negative impact on future export 
Capacity. 

Fourth, it is very doubtful whether 
the pattern of adjustment manifest- 
ed in 1980-85 can be sustained 
over a longer period of time. Kovés 
observes (p. 65) that, “as opposed 
to exports, which can expand con- 
tinuously... , imports cannot go on 
being restricted when aiming at the 


*'See B. Kaminski, External Dimension of 
Balance of Payments Adjustment in Eastern 
Europe,” forthcoming in Osteuropa-Wirtschaft 
(Munich). 

“Although machinery and equipment 
investment has accounted for about 45 percent of 
the total investment of CEMA, the share of 
machinery and equipment in East European 
convertible-currency exports has been in the 
range of 10-12 percent over the last 15 years. 

*°The volume of goods imported from non- 
socialist countries by Eastern Europe (exclusive of 
the Soviet Union) in 1984 was 89 percent of its 
1980 level, while that of goods imported from 
socialist countries was 104 percent. The 
volume of goods exported to socialist countries 
increased during the same period by 19 
percent while that of non-socialist exports by 30 
percent. The total trade turnover rose by 12 
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avoidance and reduction of eco- 
nomic tensions.” The corollary of 
this statement is that continued con- 
striction on imports‘exacerbate do- 
mestic economic tensions while im- 
peding economic growth. Indeed, 
this was the case in the late 1970's" 
and early 1980's. Investment activi- 
ty was significantly depressed, and 
as a consequence, capital equip- 
ment became increasingly obso- 
lete.°4 The developmental and tech- 
nological gap, which did not narrow 
even during the import-led growth 
period, has widened in the 1980’s.*° 
Hence, the continuation of a policy 
of reduced imports would be detri- 
mental to the standard of living and 
entail a significant cost in deferred 
development. 

At the same time, any attempt to 
significantly boost rates of econom- 
ic growth may run up against exter- 
nal limitations. Increased domestic 
demand for raw materials and ener- 
gy, a likely consequence of boost- 
ing economic growth rates, would 
reduce the availability of those com- 
modities for export. The convertible- 
currency export earnings of CEMA 
countries have been critically de- 
pendent on primary goods and 
fuels; these exports were in fact the 
driving force of external adjustment 
in Eastern Europe. In addition, given 
a high level of deferred investment 
needs and the physical shortage of 


and 8 percent respectively. Thus the “inward” 
reorientation was not substantial. (Based on 
data in Economic Bulletin for Europe, 
Vol. 37.) L. Csaba argues even more strongly 
that the “inward” variant of CEMA integration 
failed. See L. Csaba, ““CMEA and East West 
Trade,” published in Comparative Economic 
Studies (Tempe, AZ), 1986, Vol. 28, No. 3, 
pxhas 

*4That investment bore the brunt of internal 
adjustment has been convicingly shown in 
“Changes in the External and Domestic Use of 
Output Growth in 1970-1984," in Economic Survey 
of Europe 1985-1986, pp. 204-208. 

*°According to an econometric study, the 
gap indeed increased in the 1970's. See S. 
Gomulka and A. Nove, East-West Technology 
Transfer: Contribution to Eastern Growth, An 
Econometric Evaluation, Paris, OECD, 1984. 
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intermediate products and spare 
parts within CEMA, an increased 
level of aggregate economic activity 
would reduce the availability of 
those products for export while si- 
multaneously augmenting import 
demand. 

Eastern Europe has so far kept out 
of this vicious cycle mainly by limit- 
ing the outflow of resources to West- 
ern financial institutions. The years 
1985 and 1986 have witnessed an 
upsurge in imports from the West 
accompanied by a falling rate of ex- 
port growth, which is indicative of 
difficulties that exist in reconciling 
an acceleration in economic growth 
(see Table 1) with the patterns of 
trade with the West revealed during 
the balance of payments adjust- 
ment in the early 1980's. Imports 
can be financed either by current 
2xport earnings, a portion of which 
Jas to be spent on debt servicing, or 
oy credits. An increase in Eastern 
=urope’s and the Soviet Union’s 
debt suggests that part of this in- 
srease in imports in 1985-86 was fi- 
yanced by new credits. Although a 
eturn to the borrowing spree of the 
1970's is improbable because of a 
changed attitude toward sovereign 
ending on the part of financial insti- 
utions, creditors impressed with 
=ast European debt management 
lave so far been willing to allow fora 
decrease in resource transfers from 

ZEMA countries. 

In a long-term perspective, how- 
ver, East European planners must 
gure out how to increase their ex- 
»orts and convince potential credi- 
ors that credits will indeed boost ex- 
»Ort Capabilities. Short of this, the 
sult will be further economic de- 
line. Recently the problems with in- 
reasing export capacity have been 
‘xXacerbated by Soviet insistence 
n qualitative improvements in East- 
rn Europe’s exports to the USSR 
nd reduction of the region's deficits 
“ith it.°° Since the combined effect 
fmeeting these demands would be 


to reduce the share of East Europe- 
an exports available for trade with 
the West, this may pose an extra 
problem for East-West economic re- 
lations. Therefore, though Eastern 
Europe's trade balance with the So- 
viet Union is likely to improve in 
1987-90 as a result of lower oil 
prices in the 1980's, East Europe's 
convertible-currency export capac- 
ity may not increase. 

The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, thanks to its position as a net 
exporter of energy and other non-re- 
newable natural resources, has not 
had to embark upon the path of in- 
debted development. Still, it, too, 
has not managed to avoid a slow- 
down in growth triggered by a de- 
cline in productivity, a fall in labor 
force growth, and a significant in- 
crease in costs of extracting non-re- 
newable natural resources. 

In contrast to the smaller CEMA 
members, which could with varying 
degrees of justification blame aa- 
verse external conditions for their 
economic predicament, the Soviet 
Union had experienced a vast im- 
provement in terms of trade with 
both East and West. It can be as- 
sumed that without that commercial 
advantage, the Soviet slow-down 
would have been even greater or 
that Soviet central planners would 
have had to rely on Western credits 
to maintain rates of growth similar to 
those actually achieved in the 
1970's. In the latter case, one would 
have to add foreign indebtness and 
low export capacity to Alec Nove’s 
list of the economic problems facing 
Brezhnev's successors (p. 182)— 
falling growth rates; declining effi- 
ciency and rising waste; depen- 
dence on imports of agricultural 
products; growing shortages; bu- 
reaucratic overload of central plan- 
ning apparatus; and erosion of for- 
eign economic relation. Taking into 
account contraction in Soviet oil 
convertible-currency exports, com- 
bined with reduced West European 
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purchases of natural gas, an in- 
crease in the Soviet Union's interna- 
tional indebtedness is ever more 
likely.2” 

Nonetheless, as Nove convinc- 
ingly argues, neither the Soviet 
Union nor Eastern Europe is in a 
State of acute economic crisis where 
“nothing works and everything dis- 
integrates” (p. 131). There is neither 
unemployment nor hunger. Al- 
though life expectancy has been 
declining, the biological survival of 
the populations is not yet at stake. 
Personal consumption, after a set- 
back in the early 1980’s in some 
CEMA countries, has been on the in- 
crease, and economic growth rates 
were at arespectable level of almost 
5 percent in 1986. Eastern Europe is 
the only region in the world that has 
been successful in reducing its 
commercial debt. Even Poland, 
which faced the most serious crisis, 
has experienced partial recovery.?8 
By and large, CEMA economies 
have so far displayed considerable 
resilience, although—as_ capital 
and labor productivity data indi- 
cate—they continue to move along 
a  resource-inefficient path of 
development. 

But viewed from the perspective 
of economic modernization and the 
interaction of CEMA economies with 
the outside world, certain symptoms 
do pointto crisis. That the process of 
economic modernization as it is un- 
derstood in the West has been halt- 
ed and perhaps reversed in some 
areas, is illustrated by rather star- 
tling developments in demography 
and employment. Whereas eco- 


2°J. P Hardt, “Highlights” in JEC, op. cit., p. vii. 
®’According to predictions, the Soviet hard- 

currency oil earning will fall by US$4—5 billion in 
1986. In addition, new supplies of Norwegian 
natural gas to Western Europe will displace 
Soviet sales, which are expected to fall by 
US$7-8 billion a year. See Gorlin, loc. cit. 

*8For a discussion of recent economic 
developments, see J. Prust, Poland Emerging 
From Economic Crisis," in IMF Survey 
(Washington, DC), Feb. 23, 1987. 
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nomic modernization has always 
been accompanied by declining 
mortality and birth rates, the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe have be- 
come the first industrialized Coun- 
tries to experience a significant 
shortening of male life expectancy. 
This is the first case of a prolonged 
reversal in the so-called demo- 
graphic transition.*? Another devel- 
opment challenging the notion of 
economic modernization is the sur- 
prising growth in agricultural em- 
ployment in some East European 
countries: in the GDR and Poland 
since 1975, and in Hungary since 
1978. This increased rate of employ- 
ment within the agricultural sector is 
symptomatic of a failure to increase 
adequately levels of agricultural 
productions and runs counter to de- 
velopment generally associated 
with economic modernization. 

CEMA countries not only failed to 
reduce the technological lag, but 
they were outperformed by a num- 
ber of countries that in the mid- 
1960's were at a similar or lower lev- 
el of economic development.°° So- 
viet and East European inability to 
adapt to Western technologies and 
build a viable export sector, as well 
as their faltering economic growth, 
accompanied by declining efficien- 
cy, raise doubts as to the suitability 
of central planning systems for cop- 
ing with the challenges of a modern 
economy. 

As argued earlier, the potential for 
Crisis is much deeper than indicated 
by the statistics on export perfor- 
mance or growth performance. The 


*°For a stimulating discussion of its 
implications for political developments in the 
Soviet Union, see M. Feshbach, “A Different 
Crisis” The Wilson Quarterly (Washington, DC), 
Winter 1981. Data on mortality trends are 
analyzed in J.C. Dutton, “Changes in Soviet 
Mortality Pattern, 1959-77,” in Population and 
Development Review (New York), No. 2, 1979, 
and, with a focus on Eastern Europe, in M. 
Okolski, “Some Features of Recent Mortality 
Trends in Eastern and Western Europe,” paper 
presented at the |VSSP General Conference, 
Florence, Italy, June 10-21, 1985 


extrapolation of past trends and 
their impact on the economy has the 
makings of a crisis scenario. The in- 
ability of the East bloc to expand im- 
ports from the West may set in mo- 
tion processes that will directly limit 
further growth in production and ex- 
ports. As a result of continuing cuts 
in Soviet supplies of raw materials 
and energy,°' these countries will 
have to turn to other suppliers, thus 
limiting their ability to purchase Cap- 
ital equipment from the West. The 
rapidly growing costs of extracting 
raw materials and energy, Ccom- 
bined with low prices on world mar- 
kets, have reduced Soviet export 
earnings and contributed to signifi- 
cant deterioration in its terms of 
trade. Without the modernization of 
obsolete equipment and technol- 
ogies, the energy- and material-in- 
tensity of CEMA production will not 
decline, and is in fact likely to place 
an increasing burden on an already 
strained hard-currency trade bal- 
ance. Because of debt to the Soviet 
Union incurred during the period of 
high oil prices, any improvement in 
terms-of-trade resulting in lower 
prices of oil may well bring little im- 
mediate relief to the smaller East Eu- 
ropean countries. And since a sig- 
nificant portion of intra-CEMA trade 
is in commodities whose production 
requires Western imports, a limited 
Capacity to generate hard-currency 
export earnings—as Kovés_ ar- 
gues—may curtail trade within the 
bloc as well. Reduced access to 
Western markets may thus trigger a 
Crisis at both domestic and regional 
levels. 


*°David Lane's insistence on comparing the 
Soviet level of development in terms of GNP per 
capita, consumption, etc., with similar 
indicators for Western Europe and the United 
States misses the point. It would be much 
more relevant to assess Soviet economic vitality by 
examining the Soviet Union's position in the 
world economy in terms of its GNP per capita over 
a longer term and comparing its position to 
that of such countries as Spain, Brazil, Taiwan. 
This would indicate to what degree other 
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ARE THE ROOTS of economic mal- 
aise external or domestic? Max We- 
ber distinguished between formal 
economic rationality and substan- 
tive economic rationality.°* Formal 
economic rationality refers to the 
most efficient use of resources with- 
in a specific decision-making and 
institutional environment, whereas 
substantive rationality involves an 
assessment of the _ institutional 
framework itself in terms of ultimate 
goals. This dual concept of rationali- 
ty is useful in assessing the roots of 
the deteriorating economic perfor- 
mance of the CPE’s. To what extent 
have the economic slow-down and 
declining international competitive- 
ness in industrial products been due 
to departures from formal economic 
rationality, that is, to policy blunders 
and poorly conceived strategies? 
To what extent can faulty policies be 
blamed on the rigidities and con- 
straints built into the institutional 
framework of central planning, i.e., 
to what degree have the decision- 
makers been “enslaved” by the 
rules of the central planning sys- 
tem? If the policies pursued have 
met the requirements of formal ratio- 
nality, then either the framework is at 
fault (i.e., there is the case of sub- 
stantive irrationalilty) or external 
conditions are to blame. 

While rising real interest rates de- 
pleted external sources of financ- 
ing, and rising protectionism and re- 
cession in the West in 1981-83 
adversely affected the balance-of- 
payments position of East European 
countries (the Soviet Union exclud- 
ed), these factors alone cannot ex- 
plain their economic slow-down and 
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countries are overtaking—and even 
surpassing—the Soviet Union in terms of 
economic development. 

3'Some experts believe that the Soviet Union 
has cut deliveries not only of oil but also of 
raw materials. These cuts are expected to 
continue. See Gorlin, opt. cit, p. 326. 

°2See Max Weber, Economy and Society: An 
Outline of Interpretive Sociology, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1978. 


declining international competitive- 
ness. Neither can the decline in the 
terms of their trade with the Soviet 
Union and the West. 

For Kovés, the problem lies with 
the entire developmental concept, 
which has remained unchanged in 
its most significant aspects since 
the early 1950's. The East European 
policy of what can be termed “‘two- 
level self-sufficiency” has not been 
djusted to changing development 
needs. At the first level, domestic 
economic strategies continue to ac- 
cord priority to heavy industry—that 
is, defense-related sectors—and 
one may assume, unless there is 
oroof to the contrary, to replacing 
mports. At the second level, the pol- 
cy focuses on creating an autono- 
mous world socialist market. This 
pproach has led to investment pro- 
jrams that not only ignore limita- 
ions in the domestic resource base 
Dut also in domestic potential for de- 
veloping a dynamic comparative 
advantage in the non-CEMA world 
sconomy. 

To make things worse, the poli- 
sles pursued in the 1970's suffered 
rom a “saleability illusion’? that 
vas the outcome of an investment 
d0licy-making mechanism that in- 
‘ited distortions in the information 
Jow within the command planning 
llerarchy and eroded financial dis- 
‘ipline. This illusion could also be at- 
‘ibutable to the conviction of central 
slanners that absorption and diffu- 
ion of technology would not pose a 
roblem for economic actors oper- 
ting within the framework of central 
lanning. Other misperceptions 
vere related to the possibility of in- 


The term was coined by Holzman to 

scribe a tendency among central planners to 
ase their investment decision on highly 

Mtimistic estimates, emphasizing quantity, rather 
an quality, of future exports. See F. D. 

Izman, “Some Theories of the Hard Currency 
lortages of Centrally Planned Economies,” in 
C, Soviet Economy in a Time of Change: A 
Impendium of Papers, Washington, DC, 
#>vernment Printing Office, 1979. 


sulating domestic producers and 
consumers from the world economy 
and reorienting trade and invest- 
ment to other CEMA countries. 

Since, as demonstrated earlier, 
the single most important factor in- 
fluencing variations in the convert- 
ible-currency export performance 
of CEMA economies was the avail- 
able surplus of raw materials, ener- 
gy, and agricultural products, de- 
velopment strategy turned out to 
have an insignificant impact on ex- 
port performance.** To put it differ- 
ently, independently of accumulat- 
ed debt, all the CEMA countries 
proved incapable of creating a via- 
ble manufacturing export sector. 
Countries that avoided falling into a 
debt trap either did so by obtaining 
some form of external assistance— 
for example, extra Soviet oil deliver- 
ies to Bulgaria in 1978-80—or by 
pursuing a very cautious borrowing 
strategy, as did Czechoslovakia 
throughout most of the 1970's. In 
other words, there is no evidence 
suggesting a relationship between 
borrowing strategies and export 
performance in non-CEMA markets 
of CEMA countries. Thus, leaving 
aside the benefits generated by 
Western credits (which allow bor- 
rowers to maintain higher consump- 
tion levels than would be possible 
with domestic resources alone), a 
debt-free development strategy— 
that is, a strategy of a balanced for- 
eign trade—falls closest to the re- 
quirements of formal economic ra- 
tionality of command planning. 

On the other hand, as Kovés and 
Nove so forcefully argue, reliance 


“it is rather startling that the most 
industrially developed CEMA economies, the GDR 
and Czechoslovakia, with a relatively high 
share of manufactures in total exports to the West 
in the mid-1960's, expanded their exports of 
fuels and primary commodities at much faster 
rates than exports of manufactures. Kovés 
observes that “it can hardly be judged 
favourable that in the GDR the 1975 share of 
agricultural products reached almost that of Polish 
exports” (p. 127). 
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on external resources and access to 
Western technology was and con- 
tinues to be necessary for CEMA 
countries in order to modernize and 
sustain economic growth in the long 
run. But since this notion stands in 
conflict with formal rationality of poli- 
cies pursued in the 1970's and 
1980's, the question is whether the 
two-way opening, including both 
exports and imports, could have 
been achieved within the institution- 
al constraints of central planning. 

Central planning, state ownership 
of capital assets, centralized control 
over accumulation and distribution, 
a state monopoly over foreign eco- 
nomic relations, and one-party polit- 
ical control through nomenklatura 
are all crucial features of Soviet- 
style socialist societies. Although 
close examination reveals variation 
in governing structures, all are simi- 
lar insofar as the “economic base’ is 
dominated by the “political super- 
structure.’ Evolving out of the sys- 
tem built by Stalin in the 1930's, they 
have all retained its administrative 
character. As Nove puts it: “The ex- 
treme tensions and confusions of 
the early 1930's are past history, but 
the essence of the system of direc- 
tive orcommand planning is still with 
us” (p. 81, emphasis added). This 
gives rise to a unique relationship 
between economic and _ political 
processes that constrains econom- 
ic policy and external transactions 
regardless of the intentions of poli- 
cy-makers.°° 

This is not to suggest, however, 
that economic strategy is uniquely 
determined by the central planning 
structure. Clearly, the channel link- 
ing the domestic structure with the 
economic plan does not pass 
through a vacuum: the choice of pol- 


For instance, a clear-cut link between 
institutional arrangements of central planning and 
development strategies has been established, 
see Z. M. Fallenbuchl, ‘The Communist Pattern 
of Industrialization,” in Soviet Studies, Vol 2, 
1986. 
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icies reflects types of political lead- 
ership, leaders’ political power 
base, and external and _ internal 
pressures.°° Nonetheless, as was 
argued earlier, neither foreign eco- 
nomic policy nor investment prefer- 
ences have differed significantly 
from country to country. Foreign 
economic policy has followed a tra- 
ditional pattern of regional autarky: 
the only important variation has 
been in the amount of foreign bor- 
rowing by individual states and its 
temporal distribution. Given the 
highly differing political and eco- 
nomic circumstances of each of 
those countries, this demonstrates 
the limits imposed by the central 
planning “‘superstructure.’>” 

That central planning is incom- 
patible with economic efficiency 
and is thus non-viable was suggest- 
ed already in the 1930's by Ludvig 
von Mises and Friedrich von Hayek. 
Abraham Bergson later observed 
the issue was not really whether so- 
cialism was viable, but which sys- 
tem, capitalism or socialism, is more 
efficient in practice.°® 

Kornai revives this theme, al- 
though with a different perspective, 
in an essay contrasting the exigen- 
cies of economic efficiency with the 
principles of socialist ethics. He 
argues that a socialist economy 
cannot meet the ultimate test of eco- 
nomic efficiency, because realiza- 
tion of the latter would run counter to 
the principles of “socialist” solidari- 
ty, the principle of ‘equal work for 
equal pay,’ and job security. The in- 


For an excellent discussion of the interplay 
between institutional and political factors in Soviet- 
style societies, see E. Comisso, “Introduction: 
State Structures, Political Processes, and 
Collective Action in CMEA States,” in the 
special issue of /nternational Organization 
(Cambridge), Spring 1986, No. 2, edited by 
Ellen Comisso and Laura D'Andrea Tyson. 

°’For excellent studies of individual CEMA 
countries’ responses to international disturbances, 
see ibid 

%8See A. Bergson, Essays in Normative 
Economics, Cambridge, MA, Belknap Press, 
1986, p. 236 


troduction of reward and penalty 
structures based on competition 
and profit maximization, in order to 
be compatible with socialist ethics, 
would have to include provisions to 
ensure that the same amount of ef- 
fort would be equally rewarded and 
that a firm could not go bankrupt. 
This also requires the decentraliza- 
tion of investment decisions, which 
in turn would violate the principle of 
the priority of general long-term in- 
terest over partial short-term inter- 
est. The alleged incompatibility be- 
tween efficiency and a socialist 
value system makes the strong in- 
volvement of state bureaucracy in 
economic decision-making § indis- 
pensable. In other words, “socialist 
ethics” is in sharp conflict with sub- 
stantive economic rationality. 

Kornai’s reasoning sets the entire 
problem of system efficiency on its 
head. First, arguing conformity be- 
tween social interests and socialist 
ethics and the incompatibility be- 
tween them and efficiency implies 
that losses in economic efficiency 
are compensated by gains in the ful- 
fillment of social objectives. For in- 
stance, Kornai’s statement that 
“where fully decentralized invest- 
ment would result in unfavorable 
proportions from the overall social 
viewpoint, the central authorities 
can counterbalance those by cen- 
trally decided investment” (p. 133). 
Can they really? 

Paradoxically, Kornai himself 
gives a negative answer in his other 
writings.*° He demonstrates that 
because of information processing 
constraints related to central plan- 
ning (a factor also discussed _ in 


“°Several CEMA countries have introduced 
legislation concerning bankruptcy. However, 
given the absence of capital markets, that is, of 
objective criteria for evaluating enterprise 
performance, final investment decisions, as a 
rule, rest with the state administration rather than 
with the market. 

“See, e.g., J. Kornai, Anti-Equilibrium, 
Amsterdam and New York, North Holland 
Publishing Company, 1973. 
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Nove’s book) the ability of central 
planners to identify the social prefer- 
ence function is questionable. Re- 
membering that the fulfilling of so- 
cial objectives requires economic 
resources, it certainly has not been 
demonstrated that social interest is 
better served by making economic 
actors directly responsible for pro- 
viding “socialist” public goods rath- 
erthan obtaining them through other 
arrangements. ' 

Second, Kornai’s analysis implies 
that a rejection of the principles of 
socialist ethics would automatically 
restore both formal and substantive 
economic rationality. The problem, 
however, lies not with socialist eth- 
ics but with central planning. Full 
employmentis nota policy objective 
but a result of central planning; of 
built-in capacity to generate persis- 
tent shortages of services, goods, 
and factors of production, including 
labor. Unemployment, even if de- 
clared by central planners, would 
not necessarily materialize.** Under 
the conditions prevailing in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, Sta- 
lin's model of development was not 
designed to help the weak or to 
make sure that each member of so- 
ciety felt secure, but in order to pro- 
vide the state with a powerful instru- 
ment for control and economic and 
political mobilization. Scrapping 
central planning would not put an 
end necessarily to socialist ethics, 
but to the existing distribution of 
power based on the fusion of state 
and economy. Thus, conceptualiza- 


4'Note that even within the limits of central 
planning the safety net can be supplied by special 
agencies financed by the state or local 
budgets. 

“Ironically, Kornai is fully aware of it. In 
another essay on the reproduction of shortages in 
socialist economies, published in the volume 
under review here, he notes: “Full employment is 
not brought about by specific economic policy 
measures aimed at increasing employment, and 
not even by planning or envisaging labor- 
absorbing input-output combinations” (p. 29). 
Hence, socialist ethics is just a rationalization 
of resistance to change. 


tioninterms of aclash between a so- 
cialist value system and efficiency 
is but an excuse not to analyse the 
political underpinnings of central 
planning. 

Janos Kornai’s theory of socialist 
economies, presented in most com- 
prehensive form in Economics of 
Shortages*? and developed in his 
essays, provides a good vantage 
point from which to explain the rea- 
sons for deteriorating export and 
economic growth performance in 
functional rather than intentional 
terms. According to this theory, the 
problems typical of socialist econo- 
mies are rooted in social conditions 
and economic mechanisms or the 
institutional framework of “‘bureauc- 
ratized” planning. The unique fea- 
ture of socialist societies is the 
reproduction of shortages, which 
are conceived of as a product of 
processes and behavioral patterns 
generated by central planning. As 
a consequence, CEMA economies 
are in the state of more or less 
permanent shortages. 

This, in turn, has several implica- 
tions. Because of persistent exces- 
sive demand or suppressed infla- 
tion, producers operating within the 
framework of central planning have 
little incentive to develop new prod- 
ucts and to improve the cost-effec- 
tiveness or quality of their products. 
The coercion of the marketplace as- 
sociated with what Kornai calls a 
hard budget constraint is replaced 
by a ‘negotiable coercion” of the 
central planning apparatus, or soft 
budget constraint. Imports do not in- 
crease competitive pressures upon 
domestic producers but merely miti- 
ate shortages of various products. 
Shielded from the international 
2conomy by domestic currency 
fon-convertibility, the producers 
iil il alll Ee esi 


*°See J. Kornai, Economics of Shortage, 
Amsterdam and New York, North Holland 
*ublishing Company, 1980. The book has 
deen acclaimed as developing a new approach 
or studying Soviet-style economies. 


display “disinterest” in export and, 
because of their higher quality and 
greater reliability of delivery sched- 
ules, a high propensity toward im- 
ports, in particular, from non-CEMA 
countries. Consequently, foreign 
trade decisions bear little relation- 
ship to the considerations of dynam- 
ic comparative advantage: they are 
shaped by the material balances 
used in constructing plans.*4 Since 
material balances serve to identify 
bottlenecks and shortages, foreign 
trade is but a component of the 
macroeconomic management of 
shortages. 

Socialist economies seeking to 
improve their export performance 
and economic efficiency face other 
limitations directly related to central 
planning as well. Because of the ab- 
sence of well-functioning markets 
and because of the non-convertibil- 
ity of domestic currency, central 
planners are deprived of the infor- 
mation to assess the comparative 
advantage of domestically pro- 
duced outputs, and thus to make so- 
phisticated decisions concerning 
international specialization.*° They 
are also incapable of identifying ex- 
port opportunities. Consequently, 
within the framework of central plan- 
ning, exports tend to be regarded as 
a ‘necessary evil’ in order to secure 
supplies of products that are not 
produced domestically, as an exter- 
nally imposed economic situation 
that makes the products destined 
for export unavailable for domestic 
consumption. 

Thus the choice in foreign trade 


“4For a discussion, see A. H. Smith, The 
Planned Economies of Eastern Europe, New York, 
Holmes and Meier, 1983. 

*°For an excellent discussion of the 
inadequacy of the information system serving 
central planning and its impact on the quality 
of decision-making in the international 
specialization domain, see P. Marer and J.M. 
Montias, “CMEA Integration: Theory and 
Practice,” in JEC, East European Economic 
Assessment, Part 2: Regional Assessments, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1981. 
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consists in trading off one shortage 
for another without knowing the eco- 
nomic cost involved. The logic of de- 
cision-making and the information 
constraints associated with central 
planning make this “residual” and 
import-substituting approach to for- 
eign trade and specialization the 
only one available to central plan- 
ners. A pro-export strategy cannot 
be declared by fiat. 

Kovés’s study provides a number 
of illustrations supporting the view 
that central planning makes the im- 
plementation of an export-oriented 
growth strategy or rapid adjustment 
to world market conditions impossi- 
ble. “Large-is-beautiful’” logic, so 
visible in investment policies, also 
affects foreign trade decisions. 
Central planners have displayed an 
affinity for “large” foreign trade 
transactions involving exports of ho- 
mogeneous simple products or raw 
materials because they create nei- 
ther domestic coordination prob- 
lems nor difficulties related to ad- 
justing to changing demand. On the 
other hand, success in highly diver- 
sified and rapidly changing markets 
for manufactured goods is not 
achieved by an ability to exploit 
economies of scale, but by an ability 
to explore new marketing opportuni- 
ties. Although the advantages of 
small industrial units have been rec- 
ognized in official CEMA policy dec- 
larations, in the long list of the rea- 
sons advanced for deconcentration 
one finds “import-substitution” but 
not “export promotion.’’4® 

The necessary, but not sufficient 
conditions for increasing flexibility is 
the establishment of direct links be- 
tween domestic producers and the 
international economy and the de- 
centralization of investment deci- 
sions. The former would provide 
competition whereas the latter 


“®See M. Kostrzewski, “Through Division— 
Improvement,” in Zycie Gospodarcze, No. 14, 
1987. 
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would allow successful firms to ex- 
pand their productive capacities. In 
addition, enterprise investments 
“are better suited to increase ex- 
ports to the West” (Kovés, p. 79). 
The problem, however, is that cen- 
trally-controlled capital projects to 
build new productive capacities 
rather than modernize existing ones 
absorb the bulk of investment in 
CEMA economies. 

Domestic system-specific draw- 
backs are exacerbated by the 
mechanisms regulating economic 
interaction within CEMA, which is de 
facto a second—after a country’s 
own boundaries—defensive trench 
insulating domestic economies 
from the world markets. The mecha- 
nism of regional integration is based 
on principles that are entirely alien to 
those prevailing in the international 
non-CEMA economy, whereas they 
are fully compatible with those of 
central planning. The domestic in- 
teraction between various tiers of 
economic hierarchy is replaced by 
bilateral relations at a government 
level:*” and the non-convertible do- 
mestic currency, by the equally 
non-convertible transfer ruble. In- 
convertibility enhances the central 
planners’ delusions of control, but 
at the price of lessened economic 
efficiency. 

Some Soviet economists blame 
the price-setting formula used in 
intra-CEMA trade for the inability of 
CEMA economies to adjust to rela- 
tive scarcities in international mar- 
kets.*® The problem is not with the 
price formula, however: changing it 
alone would have no impact on the 
ability of centrally planned econo- 
mies to compete. The crux of the 
matter is that the combination of 


‘7s Marrese observes: “ CMEA is primarily 
a forum for bilateral bargaining between the Soviet 
Union and each of the CMEA countries over 
mutual economic foreign policy, and defense 
needs.” See P. Marrese, ““CMEA: Effective but 
Cumbersome Political Economy,” in /nternational 
Organization, No. 2, 1986. 


domestic pressures rooted in the 
central planning framework and 
those related to the mechanisms of 
regional integration in CEMA trig- 
gers a path of development that, as 
Kovés succintly put it (p. 111), “con- 
tradicts the establishment of macro- 
economic and product structures 
competitive in the world market.” 

Thus, one may conclude that the 
economic problems facing the Sovi- 
et Union and other East European 
countries stem from the incompati- 
bility of their domestic structures, 
based on administrative centralized 
state controls, with the character of 
the contemporary world economy. 
Economic slow-down has been due 
to internal factors. While itremains to 
be proven that strong central institu- 
tions were useful for some of these 
economies in achieving coordina- 
tion and mobilization during the first 
stage of industrialization, when un- 
utilized resources were still amply 
available, they have now—as dem- 
onstrated by their persistent inability 
to absorb and diffuse new technol- 
ogies and to compete in internation- 
al markets for technologically so- 
phisticated products—certainly 
become liabilities. In other words, 
the central planning system, which 
has retained all the pillars of the sys- 
tem built by Stalin in the 1930's, is 
significantly lacking in substantive 
economic rationality. 


CAN CENTRAL PLANNING be im- 
proved? It is customary to make a 
distinction between administrative 
approaches and market-oriented 
or, to use P.T. Wanless’s term, se- 
lective-decentralization approach- 


48Professor Yuriy Shiryayev, Director of the 
Moscow-based International Institute of Economic 
Problems of the World Socialist System, has 
observed that the current formula “reduces 
possibilities for active involvement in the 
international division of labor, which petrifies non- 
effective economic structures.” Quoted in A. 
Chmielewski, ““CEMA—New Impulses: Personal 
Correspondence from Moscow’ in Zycie 
Gospodarcze, No. 46, 1986. 
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es to economic reform. David Lane 
distinguishes between two types of 
solutions based on market-oriented 
changes: the first calling for “the de- 
velopment of market relations in the 
context of a socialist market econo- 
my,” and the second, for “a revolu- 
tionary change in the nature of pow- 
er relationships” (p. 67). 

Leaving aside the question of how 
such a change is to be brought 
about, the crux of the matter is that 
neither an administrative nor a non- 
radical market approach, equated 
by Alec Nove with the Hungarian 
economic reform of 1968, would sig- 
nificantly alter central planning and 
the existing structure of ownership, 
control, and exchange. The market 
is treated here merely as an instru- 
ment to improve the quality of plan- 
ning and coordination and, there— 
fore, as something to be squeezed 
into an administratively controlled 
environment. 

In order to assess the scope for 
change we must address two inter- 
related questions. First, to what de- 
gree can the characteristic ills of 
centrally planned economies be 
rectified by change limited to the ad- 
ministrative instruments of central 
planning? Second, assuming that 
the Hungarian reform represents an 
extreme case of what is feasible 
within the “central planning” do- 
mestic structure, to what extent has 
the Hungarian reform so far suc 
ceeded in eliminating system-spe- 
cific drawbacks of centrally planned 
economies? 

Improvements of administrativ 
planning and management proce 
dures are probably possible, al 
though the actual extent depend 
on acountry’s level of economic de 
velopment, the authorities’ powe 
base, and the pre-existing struc 
tures of economic governance 
While in the past the elimination o 
certain planning indicators induc 
ing waste in industrial enterprises— 
forexample, global output as amea 
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sure of enterprise performance— 
has positively affected micro-eco- 
nomic efficiency, the range for po- 
tential corrective action has be- 
come increasingly limited. 

The pool of available ideas for the 
improvement of central planning 
administrative procedures has re- 
mained essentially unchanged 
since the wave of economic reforms 
in the 1960’s. Alec Nove’s discus- 
sion of the Soviet decree on ‘“eco- 
nomic reform” in 1979 provides am- 
ple illustration both of the limits of an 
administrative approach and of the 
scarcity of innovative ideas. The list 
of proposals contains no surprises 
for a student of economic reform. It 
includes alterations in the perfor- 
mance criteria of industrial and con- 
struction enterprises, closer inte- 
gration of annual and long-term 
plans, greater emphasis on meeting 
contractual delivery obligations, 
and extension of the obligatory 
scope of plans to the introduction of 
new technology. Nove’s critique, 
which points to ‘the impossible 
scale of centralized micro-econom- 
ic planning” (p. 143) in terms of the 
information required to coordinate 
economic activities from above, 
may serve as areminder of the insur- 
mountable barrier to the administra- 
tive approach. Once the obviously 
irrational procedures that produce 
some of the worst distortions and in- 
efficiencies have been removed, 
there is very little room for any 
improvement. 

The alternative, introducing a 
market-oriented reform a la Hun- 
gary’s New Economic Mechanism 
which has undergone numerous 
shanges since its inception in 1968) 
las yet to produce a miracle: Hun- 
Jarian economic performance, by 
-EMA standards, has been neither 
spectacular nor deplorable.*9 The 
dungarian economy has not dem- 
nstrated any distinctive capacity to 
yenerate or absorb high technol- 
gy, although probably it has pro- 


vided consumers with a greater 
choice of products than any other 
CEMA country. 

Despite all its changes in the tools 
and scope of central planning, ‘the 
Hungarian system may be consid- 
ered a shortage economy to a con- 
siderable degree” (see Kornai, p. 
111). The political and social mech- 
anisms of shortage generation have 
yet to be removed. Producers are 
not subject to the discipline of hard- 
budget constraint. As Kornai shows, 
the price reform introduced in the 
early 1980's, whose intention was to 
link enterprise performance with 
price signals, had no effect on their 
financial situation. Firms were able 
to renegotiate or evade price-set- 
ting rules. Hence, their survival and 
financial position is the product of 
bargaining with the state, not of mar- 
ket SUCCeSS. 

The current rules of the game do 
not provide any stimuli to make eco- 
nomic actors sensitive or respon- 
sive to changes in demand. As in 
other centrally planned economies, 
all economic actors manifest an un- 
controllable drive for investment ex- 
pansion and find domestic sales 
much more attractive than exports. 
Moreover, according to Kornai, the 
very high—by international stan- 
dards—concentration of industry, 
which Kovés identifies as one of the 
causes of faltering export perfor- 
mance, has not lessened. 

These observations suggest that 
while the Hungarian economic 
mechanism differs inanumber of re- 
spects from that of other CEMA 
economies, the patterns of behavior 
have not been drastically altered. 
Since the state and the party appa- 
ratus continue to retain a significant 
degree of discretionary control over 


4Hungarian net material product fell in 1985 
by 1.4 percent and only slightly increased, by 0.5 
percent, in 1986. Hungary ran a deficit in its 
hard-currency current account financed by 
Western credits. See Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1986-1987. 
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major economic actors through “the 
jungle of state subsidies and prefer- 
ential treatments” (as Hungarian 
economist Marion Tardos has put 
it),°° this should come as no 
surprise. 

The Hungarian experience is by 
no means unique: for instance, the 
recently published blueprint of the 
second stage of economic reform in 
Poland?’ has been rightly de- 
scribed by Cezary Jozefiak, mem- 
ber of the Government Committee 
for Economic Reform, as a ‘concept 
of indirect centralization of the econ- 
omy. . . which consists of replacing 
administrative commands by finan- 
cial parameters shaped not by the 
market, but by central planning 
authorities.’”°* 

If the focus of planning in Hungary 
after almost 20 years of reform is still 
on the management of shortages, 
this raises serious doubts whether 
the economic mechanism in Soviet- 
style socialism can be improved by 
substituting financial controls for 
administrative commands. Insucha 
case, financial instruments are not 
“responsive” to market forces but, 
even in Hungary, are shaped by the 
central planning hierarchy. As one 
astute observer of East European 
economic reforms, Paul Marer, not- 
ed: “It is utopian to believe that the 
operation of a market can be simu- 
lated by planners instead of being 
allowed to develop.’’°° 


°°See M. Tardos, “A Development Program 
for Economic Control and Organization,” in 
Eastern European Economics (Armonk, NY), 
1984, No. 3-4. 

°'See “Theses Concerning the Second 
Stage of Economic Reform,” in Rzeczpospolita 
(Warsaw), Apr. 17, 1987. 

°Quoted in T. Jezioranski, “Acceleration, 
How and When?” in Zycie Gospdarcze, No. 14, 
1987. 

°8See P. Marer, “Hungary's Foreign 
Economic Relations in the Mid-1980's: A 
Retrospective and Predictive Assessment,” in 
P. Joseph, Ed., Foreign Economic Relations of 
East European Economics, Brussels, NATO, 
1987. 
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The obfuscated market is thereby 
deprived of amechanism that would 
provide for automatic correction of 
ill-designed decisions. Both Hun- 
garian and recent Polish experience 
seem to suggest that attempts to 
fuse components of the market with 
hierarchical central planning invari- 
ably lead to a situation in which there 
is neither market nor administrative 
planning. In short, central planning 
does not replace the market nor 
does the market replace central 
planning. What one gets, instead, is 
an inefficient, hybrid set of controls. 

This conclusion raises several im- 
portant questions concerning con- 
temporary approaches to political 
economy that focus on the interac- 
tion between state and the political 
economy. As Charles Lindblom in 
his much heralded Politics and Mar- 
kets writes: “The greatest distinction 
between one government and an- 
other is the degree to which market 
replaces government or govern- 
ment replaces market.’°* This 
would seem to suggest the exis- 
tence of acontinuum defined by two 
extremes: at one end, pure com- 
mand planning, typified by the origi- 
nal Stalin system, and at the other, 
the laissez-faire competitive sys- 
tem. In an earlier work, co-authored 
with Robert Dahl,°° Lindblom ar- 
gues that once policy-makers have 
freed themselves from ideology, 
any reform will be implemented as 
long as it provides a solution. The 
implication is that movement along 
the continuum can be viewed as the 
product of piecemeal actions taken 
in response to emerging problems. 

It can be demonstrated that the 
Dahl-Lindblom framework fails to 
take into account certain salient 
characteristics of centrally planned 
economies, and that instead of a 
single continuum there are two dif- 
ferent continuums on which existing 
socio-economic systems are locat- 
ed. Eachofthem is defined by differ- 
ent theoretical concepts, although 


this does not necessarily imply that 
they do not share some common so- 
cial phenomena and pathologies. 

First, it should be noted that Kor- 
nai’s economics of shortage, point- 
ing to limits of supply, is symmetrical 
to Keynes's general theory, which 
identifies insufficient demand as a 
major limit on the growth of capitalist 
economies. This dichotomy of sup- 
ply- and demand-constrained econ- 
omies suggests the existence of two 
different economic clusters, subject 
to differing principles and rules. One 
cluster is characterized by political 
and economic structures reproduc- 
ing excessive supply; the other, by 
those producing shortages. Some 
students of CPE’s are aware of the 
implications of this dichotomy for re- 
search. For instance, the menu of 
policy recommendations in P. T. 
Wanless’s excellent book on state 
budget and taxation is, contrary to 
what its title would suggest, not rele- 
vant for central planners in the exist- 
ing socialist economies. It presup- 
poses a different political and 
economic order. The author's pre- 
scriptions will have to wait for appli- 
cation until a “no-shortage” socialist 
economy emerges. Wanless should 
be credited with recognizing the 
problem when she observes that an 
analysis of taxes in a resource-con- 
strained economy would require 
“an approach... different to the 
approach generally used in this 
book” (p. 133). 

Second, Keynes's policy recom- 
mendations called for the state to 
step in to manage demand. They 
did not call for more government 
and less market: on the contrary, 
state intervention was intended to 
save the institution of the market 
from self-destruction. Since the in- 
stitutions of state and markets exist- 
ed, the result was an expansion in 
economic functions of the state. 

No similar policy prescriptions 
can be found in Kornai’s writings. 
The economics of shortages 
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amounts, in fact, to the “economics 
of inefficiency’: it provides a power- 
ful theoretical explanation for the 
well-known drawbacks of centrally 
planned economies, but fails to 
show how these drawbacks can be 
overcome.°® Significantly, the most 
obvious conclusion one can draw 
from Kornai’s analyses of Soviet- 
style economies and his assess- 
ment of the problems facing the 
Hungarian economy, generally con- 
sidered to be the most market-ori- 
ented, is that the obstacles to im- 
proving efficiency are rooted in the 
institutional framework of central 
planning. 

Central planning has eradicated 
the institution of the market. The in- 
visible hand—to paraphrase Nove 
(p. 141)—has been replaced by the 
visible hand of the party/state appa- 
ratus. Trotsky criticized Stalinist 
central planning for “freeing itself 
from monetary (tsennostnyi) con- 
trol, just as bureaucratic arbitrari- 
ness frees itself from political con- 
trol.”°’ What Trotsky failed to note is 
that bureaucratic arbitrariness has 
become an instrument of political 
control and, more significantly, that 
the economy has become a part of 
the state. This symbiotic relation- 
ship between economy and state 
has replaced objective economic 
with subjective political criteria. 

Not a single economic reform in- 


*4Charles Lindblom, Politics and Markets, 
New York, Basic Books, 1977, p. ix. 

°°See R. A. Dahl and C. E. Lindbolm, 
Politics, Economics, and Welfare: Planning and 
Politico-Economic Systems Resolved into 
Basic Social Processes, New York, Harper Row, 
1953. 

°Taking into account that the only 
translation of Economics of Shortages to be 
published (and under a rather misleading title 
of The Shortages in Economy) was in Poland, 
where inherent efficiencies of central planning 
seem to have been taken for granted, it is clear that 
the censors in other East European countries 
are aware of the implications of his analysis. 

5’ Trotsky, Chto takoye SSSR i kuda on 
idyot (What is the USSR and Where Is It Heading?), 
mimeo, 1936, quoted in A. Nove, p. 60. 
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troduced in any CEMA-member 
economy has succeeded in break- 
ing the symbiosis between state and 
economy. Central planners or the 
party/state bureaucracy have re- 
_ tained their power, even if the meth- 
ods and instruments have become 
“more sophisticated, although not 
‘necessarily more efficient. The fail- 
_ ure to insert the market between the 
state and economy means that the 
Hungarian reform is subject to the 
same centralizing and shortage- 
generating logic. The Hungarian ex- 
perience probably represents an 
extreme case of what is feasible 
without “reviving” the institution of 
the market. Hence, in contrast to 
Western societies where the coexis- 
tence of state and economy leaves 
much room for diversity and experi- 
mentation along the lines depicted 
by Dahl and Lindblom, Soviet-style 
societies face limited opportunities 
intheir quest for improved efficiency 
and heightened economic and ex- 
port performance. 
The recent wave of economic re- 
‘forms in Eastern Europe and the So- 
viet Union has so far revealed no po- 
litical willingness to effect measures 
‘that would substitute a market envi- 
ronment for the bureaucratic/ad- 
ministrative one, that is, that would 
move their systems into Lindblom’s 
“government-market” set. Neither 
have there been any signs that East 
European reformers have a real 
grasp of the steps that need to be 
taken. 

However, some measures de- 
signed to create financial markets 
May actually exacerbate tensions at 
the enterprise level between “‘physi- 
zal” central planning and financial 
dlanning thus making the adminis- 
tative approach obsolete. The re- 
sult will depend on the strength of 
various conflicting forces within 
zast European societies. Some 
SEMA countries have either intro- 
uced or are contemplating intro- 
ucing changes that would pave the 


way for their transition to “govern- 
ment-market” economies. Bulgaria 
and Hungary, to be followed soon 
by Poland, have introduced legisla- 
tion separating commerical bank- 
ing from central banking. This re- 
invention of the competitive com- 
mercial banking system almost 150 
years after the 1844 Peel’s Act did 
the same in England, has been ac- 
companied by the introduction of 
other “capitalist” financial institu- 
tions.°® They are still in statu nas- 
cendi and—as Nuti has convincing- 
ly shown—subject to the tyranny of 
ideology.°? 

Yet without institutional changes 
favorable to the introduction of capi- 
tal and financial markets, the defi- 
ciencies of the traditional approach 
of seeking to reconcile physical 
central planning with financial steer- 
ing of enterprises cannot be over- 
come—as Polish and Hungarian 
experience suggests. The introduc- 
tion of capital markets would pro- 
duce several important changes.© 
First, economic actors would be ina 
position to objectively evaluate their 
past performance and profitability 
prospects. Second, the monopoly 
of the use of capital equipment, only 
slightly lessened by the laws in 
some CEMA countries that allow for 
bankruptcy, would be abolished, as 
poorly performing enterprises could 
be taken over by more successful 
ones. Third, such a development 
would offer an opportunity for im- 
proving allocative efficiency: under 
the existing system investment de- 
Cision are subject to purely political 
criteria and, more significantly, de- 
cision-makers are deprived of infor- 
mation indispensable for making a 
rational decision. All in all, the intro- 
duction of capital markets would im- 
prove efficiency and open the way 
to integration with the world econo- 
my, even although it might also ex- 
pose the economy to the instability 
and unemployment frequently as- 
sociated with demand-constrained 
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economies. However, it may be the 
only way for centrally planned econ- 
omies out of the historic cul de sac 
that the Stalinist system has placed 
them in. 

The existence of financial markets 
would not require changes in the 
system of ownership. It would re- 
quire, however, a “monetization” of 
the economy and a decentralization 
of production and trade that would 
amount to the scrapping of central 
planning. Competition does not 
necessarily require capitalist own- 
ership, but it does require an ade- 
quate structure of rewards and pen- 
alties. The Lindblomian mixture of 
“government and market’ is also not 
to be presumed automatically, as 
there are many ways of linking busi- 
ness and politics. As A. Lipowski ob- 
served, effective “central planning 
is possible only when the address- 
ees of plans relate to each other 
through genuine markets in which 
money plays an active role.’©' But 
this would not be a central planning 
in physical terms based on material 
balances, but rather macroeco- 
nomic planning using financial in- 
struments. A “Third Way” of socialist 
development does exist, but only 
within the logical framework of de- 
mand-constrained economies. To 
paraphrase an old Soviet slogan, it 
remains to be seen whether this will 
become ‘one fortress the Bolshe- 
viks cannot take.” 


*8In this context, the absence of a 
discussion of the role of financial markets in 
“socialism” is particularly striking. Their 
possible impact is not explored by Kornai, or 
Nove, even in the latter's other book The 
Economics of Feasible Socialism (London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1983). 

°°For an analysis of the scope of financial 
markets in Eastern Europe and their ideological 
underpinnings, see D.M. Nuti, ‘Financial 
Innovation Under Market Socialism", mimeo, 
European University Institute, Florence 1987. 

®°See D.M. Nuti, loc.cit; and A. Lipowski, 
“Plan and Market,” in Polityka (Warsaw), No. 17, 
1987. 

51 ipowski, loc. cit. 
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CUBAN UPDATE 


TO THE EDITORS: Two 
events that took place in Ha- 
vanain December 1986—the 
deferred session of the Third 
Congress of the Cuban Com- 
munist Party (PCC), reported 
in the December 14 issue of 
the Granma Weekly Review, 
and the subsequent session 
of the National Assembly of 
People’s Power, reported in 
ibid., Jan. 11, 1987—throw 
additional light on the issues 
raised in the insightful Prob- 
lems of Communism articles 
by W. Raymond Duncan 
(“Castro and Gorbachev,” 
March-April 1986) and Jorge 
Pérez-Lopez (‘Cuba's Econ- 
omy in the 1980's,” Septem- 
ber-October 1986). 

With respect to the econo- 
my, at the deferred session, 
there was no let-up in Fidel 
Castro's outrage at corrup- 
tion and capitalist backslid- 
ing, as well as in his exhorta- 
tion for a revival of socialist 
“revolutionary” virtue. “A con- 
sciousness, a communist 
spirit, a revolutionary will and 
vocation... will always be 
a thousand times more pow- 
erful than money,” Castro 
declared. 


Correspondence 


However, Castro's re- 
sponse to the critical prob- 
lems of the Cuban economy 
did not appear to be leading 
to another full-scale experi- 
ment in infantile leftism, as in 
the mid-1960's. He did not 
propose to abandon the ba- 
sic structure of the Soviet- 
style planning and manage- 
ment system introduced in 
the mid-1970’s. “History has 
shown,” he said, “that we 
cannot fall into the error, as 
we once did, of equal remu- 
neration in the productive 
sphere.” Cuba had made er- 
rors, he admitted, ‘along the 
lines of being extremist 
_. . of being idealistic.” 

Moscow could thus be re- 
assured, and not overly con- 
cerned, when he continued 
with a warning that “econom- 
ic mechanisms and econom- 
ic accounting” alone cannot 
build socialism and can only 
be “tools in the construction 
of socialism.” Hence, it ap- 
pears that the devastating 
“revolutionary offensive” of 
20 years ago will not be re- 
peated. What Castro is pro- 
posing for contemporary 
Cuba might be called a 
“pseudo-revolutionary offen- 
sive’’—the same slogans but 
only “rectification,” not rejec- 
tion, of the “mechanisms.” 

The impact of the faltering 
economy on the Cuban con- 
sumer was illustrated by de- 
cisions adopted by the Na- 
tional Assembly. The supply 
of a number of goods—in- 
cluding fresh milk, sugar, 
rice, and beer—was_ re- 
duced. Food allocations to 


CORRECTIONS 


* 


* 


day-care centers and wor- 
kers’ dining rooms were cut, 
and snack breaks in govern- 
ment agencies were eliminat- 
ed. To some extent, at least, 
these restrictions are related 
to Castro's abrupt elimination 
of free farmers’ markets, 
which had been operating 
since 1980 and which he now 
denounced as centers of 
capitalist vice. Other auster- 
ity measures included re- 
duced kerosene and cloth ra- 
tions; less television broad- 
casting time, and increases 
in electricity rates and bus 
fares. The rate of growth of 
gross social product (a varia- 
tion of gross national prod- 
uct) was projected to be be- 
tween 1.5 and 2 percent, ex- 
traordinarily low. 

Austerity is nothing new for 
the Cuban population, but 
over the years it has become 
less readily accepted. One 
can reasonably speculate 
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On page 91, column 1 of Robert S. Ross's review essay 
“Indochina's Continuing Tragedy” (Problems of Communism, 
November-December 1986), the value of military equipment 
China agreed in 1976 to provide to Cambodia should be 
226,000,000 yuan. Also, the name of the editor of Zhonghua Ren- 
min Gonghequo Jingji Dashiji cited in footnote 16 on the same 
page should be Fang Weizhong. 


Inthe caption of the photo on page 34 of the September-October 
1986 issue, the translation of the sign should read: “The strength 
of the party stems from its close ties with the masses.” 


that Castro’s rejection of a 
market-oriented socialism 
will eventually have to be 
modified. Otherwise, his fran- 
tic exhortation for a Marxist- 
Leninist revival will have to be 
accompanied by increasing 


repression. 
As for Cuban-Soviet rela- 
tions, the great public§ 


warmth toward the Soviet § 
Union displayed by Castro at 
the early February 1986 ses- 
sion of the PCC Congress 
(and reciprocated by Mikhail 
Gorbachev at the 27th CPSU 
Congress at the end of the 
month) vanished at the de- 
ferred session 10 months 
later. Although Castro spoke 
of the “historical” feat of the§ 
“first socialist state” and “its 
internationalism,” which had 
made the Cuban Revolution 
possible, conspicuously ab-f 
sent from Castro's state-# 
ments and final speech was§ 


any mention, by name, of the | 
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Soviet Union. It was the first 
time in 10 years that Castro 
failed to pay specific tribute 
on an important occasion to 
the virtues of the USSR. 

Instead, he spoke of “the 
help of the goods and raw 
materials we get from the so- 
cialist countries” and prom- 
ised that Cuba “will continue 
to advance . . . thanks to our 
relations with the socialist 
camp” (emphasis added). At 
the same time, commenting 
on a million-ton shortfall in 
sugar production, Castro im- 
plied that the ‘socialist 
camp" was applying unac- 
customed pressure to Cuba. 
The island would have to 
meet its obligations to the so- 
Cialist countries, he said, 
“and ... can no longer do 
what we did at times before— 
simply reduce our deliveries 
to them so as to not affect our 
deliveries to the capitalist 
market—now we won't have 
~much sugar available for the 
Capitalist market in 1987.” 
(Sugar is normally Cuba's 
main source by far of convert- 
ible foreign currency.) Earlier 
he mentioned that in 1987, 
Cuba would have only “half of 


the traditional sum for hard- 
currency expenditures.” The 
inference was clear. The ‘‘so- 
Cialist camp,” that is, the So- 
viet Union—by far the most 
important purchaser of Cu- 
ban sugar—was in no small 
measure responsible for this 
hardship. 

In amanner reminiscent of 
ideological tensions with the 
Kremlin in the mid-1960's, 
Castro again asserted ideo- 
logical autonomy: “...the 
ideas that inspired the Revo- 
lution...were our ideas 
and interpretations of society 
according to Marxist-Leninist 
principles. Nobody told us 
how to interpret things; we 
interpreted them for our- 
selves.” And in this connec- 
tion he reiterated that “it was 
totally unrealistic to consider 
abundance as the basis for 
socialism and communism.” 
Still, it was only a mild, indi- 
rect protest compared with 
the fulminations directed out- 
right at Soviet ideological ab- 
errations 20 years ago. 

“Internationalism” was an- 
other of Castro's themes, one 
that could not have pleased 
the current Soviet leadership. 
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“We have had tens of thou- 
sands of people abroad on 
civilian and military mis- 
sions,” he boasted. “Interna- 
tionalism was a way of repay- 
ing our debt to humanity.” 
Castro had probably not 
failed to notice that Gorba- 
chev, in his keynote address 
to the 27th CPSU Congress, 
omitted the traditional Krem- 
lin support for “wars of na- 
tional liberation” and for “‘lib- 
eration struggles.” It was the 
first such omission at a party 
congress in 30 years (see Ed- 
ward Gonzalez and David 
Ronfeldt, Castro, Cuba, and 
the World, Santa Monica, CA, 
The Rand Corporation, June 
1986, pp. 97-98). For Castro, 
it must have been profoundly 
disturbing. His inflated Third 
World leadership ambitions 
require continued Soviet 
backing. Gorbachev has oth- 
er priorities. Castro had been 
pampered by Brezhnev ever 
since supporting the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968. Nowhe faces amore 
demanding and innovative 
leadership in the Kremlin, but 
one moving in a distressingly 
wrong direction for Castro. 


Gorbachev's drive _ for 
“glasnost’,” or openness; his 
encouragement of genuine 
public debate on major poli- 
cy issues; his significant re- 
laxation of censorship in the 
arts and letters; his release of 
long-time political dissidents 
from prison or internal exile: 
his call for more manage- 
ment autonomy from central 
planners; and his proposal 
for secret balloting in Com- 
munist Party elections—all of 
this has been kept practically 
secret from the Cuban peo- 
ple. And with good reason. 
Gorbachev's _— “glasnost’” 
goes head on against Cas- 
tro’s unremitting personal 
domination of every facet of 
Cuban life, of his colossal 
ego, and his self-appointed 
role as the redeemer of op- 
pressed humanity from the 
scourge of capitalism and 
imperialism. 
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Soviet Focus on the Pacific 
Hiroshi Kimura 


Unlike his predecessors, Mikhail Gorbachev is aware that Soviet military power alone does not 
translate into greater political influence in the Asia-Pacific region. His government is therefore 
embarking upon a multi-faceted engagement in Asia-Pacific affairs by proposing multilateral 
economic development efforts, collective security conferences, protection of the environment, and the 
like, even as it sustains Soviet military buildup in the region. There is a chance that flexible policies 
in the non-military spheres will gain greater—although by no means complete—acceptance for the 
USSR from the Asia-Pacific community of states. 


Changing Sino-Soviet Relations 
Herbert J. Ellison 


Relations between the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet Union today are considerably 
more cordial than during the Cultural Revolution, when Mao Zedong was reviling the Soviet Union for its 
revisionism and troops of the two communist powers clashed on their common border. Soviet 
involvement in Afghanistan and in the Vietnarnese occupation of Cambodia, and the Soviet military 
buildup on the Sino-Soviet border remain major but perhaps not insuperable obstacles to further 
Sino-Soviet reconciliation. The reforms of Mikhail Gorbachev and China’s caution with regard to 
Western values, make for better mutual ideological understanding, although the national security 
interests of the two communist powers are likely to remain at odds. 


China after Deng: Toward the 13th CCP Congress 
Parris H. Chang 


The factional struggle that has been pervasive in the Chinese Communist leadership since the 
death of Mao Zedong is becoming more pronounced again as the party prepares for its 13th Congress 
this autumn. At the beginning of the year, conservative forces seized on student demonstrations on 
behalf of democracy as a pretext for ousting Deng Xiaoping’s heir apparent, Hu Yaobang. A campaign 
to combat “bourgeois liberalization,” which attempted to counter the adverse effects of contact with 
the capitalist world, has been moderated by Dengist reformers, but the maneuvering continues over 
who will succeed Deng and thus shape China's future policy agenda. 


Notes 


Soviet Economic Interests in Afghanistan 
M. Siddieq Noorzoy 


Far from acting as a drain on the economy of the USSR, the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
promises to advance long-term Soviet economic interests. The development and exploitation of 
Afghan natural gas exclusively for Soviet markets or Soviet client states is a good indication of this 
fundamental reality. The Afghan rural economy-—of little import to the Soviet Union—is deemed 
dispensable and is being destroyed by a conscious policy of depopulation. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 


Officer Education in the Chinese PLA 
Lonnie D. Henley 


One of the “four modernizations” undertaken by the People’s Republic of China is in the national 
defense area. China's leadership has come to recognize that its military officers need a college-level 
education and considerable technical training in order to master the advanced technology that 
China seeks for its armed forces. As a result, Beijing has taken major steps to overhaul the military 
schoo! system in addition to streamlining and restructuring the People's Liberation Army. 
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Recent Trends in Sino-Japanese Relations 
Walter Arnold 


After weathering a major crisis in 1979-80, Sino-Japanese relations have stabilized in the past 
several years. Still, long-term prospects for growing political and economic interdependence have 
been clouded of late by rising anti-Japanese sentiment in China, a chain of trade problems, and 
disillusionment in the Japanese business community. 


Pitfalls of Détente 


Viadimir Tismaneanu 


Even the severest critics of détente with the Soviet Union as it developed in the 1970’s concede that 
there is no real alternative to entering into some basic agreements with that communist superpower. 
‘he West, however, must be careful to avoid illusions that détente is somehow an end in itself, and 
set itself instead the difficult task of negotiating agreements whose terms the Soviet Union would not 
only accept formally but also fulfill practically. 
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Soviet Focus on the Pacific 


estern specialists have long assessed the So- 
viet Union's policy toward Asia and the Pacific 
as counterproductive. Owing to its heavy- 
handed, coercive approach to Asians, particularly East 
Asians, and its single-minded concentration upon the 
strengthening of its military forces, the Soviet Union has 
become increasingly the “odd man out” in the region. ' 

Has the accession of the relatively young, dynamic, 
and seemingly innovative Mikhail Gorbachev to the post 
of general secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), the top de- 
cision-making position in the USSR, led to significant 
changes in the Soviet Union’s Asia-Pacific policy? As in 
any other government, the policies of Gorbachev's gov- 
ernment are bound to be a mixture of change and conti- 
nuity. The real question is to what degree and in which 
fields Gorbachev is bringing about changes in policies 
toward Asia and the Pacific.* 

This article will therefore attempt to (1) ascertain in 
which areas of Soviet relations with the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion Gorbachev is pursuing the policies of his prede- 
cessors; (2) gauge the extent to which Gorbachev has 
made, or is ready to make, changes; (3) examine under- 
lying reasons for change and continuity in Soviet policy; 
and (4) assess and evaluate the “mix” of change and 
Continuity under Gorbachev. 

Addressing these questions and tasks requires ana- 
lyzing the public pronouncements of the Soviet leaders 
and their spokesmen. Four statements are particularly 
important for understanding Gorbachev's official posi- 
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tion on Asia and the Pacific: Gorbachev's address at a 
banquet for Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi in Mos- 
cow on May 21, 1985; Gorbachev's report to the 27th 
CPSU Congress on February 25, 1986; the Statement of 
the Soviet Government on the Asia-Pacific region, pub- 
lished on April 24, 1986; and Gorbachev's speech in 
Vladivostok on July 28, 1986.° Needless to say, these 
public pronouncements should be carefully examined 
inthe context of what the Soviet Union under Gorbachev 
has actually been doing in the region. 


Self-Image and Bipolar Perception 


There is no doubt that Gorbachev has made a strong 
claim that the Soviet Union is an Asian and Pacific 
power. His government’s Statement, which underlies 
the new policy orientation toward the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion, called the Soviet Union “one of the most important 
powers in Asia and the Pacific.”* In his Vladivostok 
speech Gorbachev said again that “the Soviet Union is 
an Asian and Pacific country.”° 

The Soviet claim to be an Asian power is not new. Al- 
most all Soviet leaders have represented their country 
as being not only a European but also an Asian state, 
differing only in their emphasis on one or the other. Many 
Soviet politicians, including the late Leonid Brezhnev, 
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The Soviet aircraft carrier Minsk in the Pacific. 


have asserted that the Soviet Union deserves to be seen 
as a significant force in Asia, and have invariably cited 
Lenin's dictum that “geographically, economically, and 
historically Russia belongs not only to Europe but also to 
Asia."© Sergey Tikhvinskiy, a prominent Asia special- 
ist and president of the Soviet Association of Historical 
Sciences has written: “The Soviet Union is an Asian 
power to the same extent as it is a European power.”’” 

Beginning in the 1970's, the USSR started to define 
itself as a Pacific power, as well as an Asian power. This 
point was clearly made to Professor Osamu Miyoshi of 
Kyoto Industrial University at the third meeting of the 
Japanese-Soviet Conference on Security Affairs, held in 
Kyoto in 1976, when a Soviet delegate declared that the 
USSR was a “Pacific power.”® At the eighth meeting of 
the same conference, held in Moscow in 1984, Oleg 
Bykov, a deputy director of the Institute of World Eco- 
nomics and International Relations and a member of the 
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Soviet delegation, asked the Japanese delegation to 
drop from the meeting’s final communiqué the phrase 
“the new Asia-Pacific era has come.” Miyoshi surmises 
that this request was made after due deliberation and 
reflected the Soviet delegation’s awareness that the So- 
viet Union was not a full-fledged member of the Asia- 
Pacific community, and hence its reluctance to admit 
that such an era had already begun.? 

Gorbachev's reasons for claiming that the Soviet 
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Union is an Asia-Pacific power are the same as those of 
his predecessors: he cites geographic, demographic, 
and other physical factors. In his Vladivostok speech 
Gorbachev said: “The Soviet Union is an Asian and Pa- 
cific country” because “a large part of our territory lies 
east of the Urals, in Asia, Siberia, and the Far East,” and 
“this vast region’s complex problems are close to those 
of the Soviet Union, touching it directly.”'° Similarly, 
Yevgeniy Kovrigin, a Soviet specialist on Asian and Pa- 
cific affairs, writes: “Our country is a great Pacific 
power” because ‘the 16, 700 mile coastline of the Soviet 
Far East far exceeds the entire 14,225 mile coastline of 
the United States, including that of its Atlantic shore." 
This geographical justification is no different from that 
used by earlier Soviet politicians and spokesmen, who 
stressed, to quote Brezhnev, that because “almost two- 
thirds of its territory is located on the Asian continent, the 
Soviet Union is an Asian power.’”’'? 

To be sure, geographical and other physical factors 
are among the most important grounds on which any 
state makes claims to being a power in a given region. 
Yetsuch factors by themselves are not sufficient. What a 
country does in the region and how it is perceived and 
accepted there are equally if not more significant fac- 
tors. Expressing the Soviet frustration at not being 'rec- 
ognized by the United States as a full-fledged Pacific 
power, Kovrigin said: “Our country is a great Pacific 
power, although the US Department of State does not 
recognize the Soviet Union as a Pacific power.”'? But 
the United States is not alone in rejecting the Soviet 
claims of belonging to the Pacific community; other 
states are skeptical as well. One could say that percep- 
tions in Asia of the Soviet Union since Gorbachev came 
to power have changed little and that the assessment of 
its position by Professor Gerald Segal of the University 
of Bristol in 1983 is still valid: “The Soviet Union is a 
power in Asia but is not an Asian power yet.’ '4 

The Soviet perception that the United States is its 
major adversary in the Asia-Pacific region has also re- 
mained unchanged under Gorbachev. It derives from 
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the Soviet penchant of measuring influence in military 
terms. Because the United States possesses a military, 
and especially a nuclear, capability comparable to that 
of the Soviet Union, the USSR sees it as its primary com- 
petitor in Asia as elsewhere. The Soviet Union under 
Gorbachev seems determined to equal the superpower 
status of the United States both in the world as a whole 
and in specific regions. Gorbachev shows himself disin- 
clined to tolerate a situation in which the US is regarded 
as number one while the USSR is treated as number two. 
To put it simply, just as President Ronald Reagan wants 
to build a ‘strong America,” Mikhail Gorbachev wishes 
to create a “strong Soviet Union.” 

From the Soviet perspective, the US Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (SDI) is a general symbol of a ‘strong 
America” and a specific symbol of American scientific, 
technological, and industrial potential. '° Professor Ste- 
phen Meyer of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy has gone further: “For the Soviet Union, the US SDI 
programme is quickly becoming symbolic of a more 
fundamental challenge between states—or perhaps, 
between social systems—calling into contention the po- 
litical, economic and industrial, scientific and techno- 
logical, and military potentials of the super-powers.”'® 

In his speeches to the 27th CPSU Congress and in 
Vladivostok, Gorbachev made it clear that the key con- 
ceptinhis defense and security policy is “genuine equal 
security” with the United States. In other words, the Sovi- 
et Union is not necessarily aiming at achieving military 
superiority over the United States, but it certainly will not 
accept a position of inferiority. Gorbachev clearly enun- 
ciated this position in his speech at the CPSU Congress: 
“The Soviet Union does not lay claim to greater security, 
but it will not settle for less.”"7 

The Soviet Union under Gorbachev has consistently 
demonstrated its wish to deal largely, or even solely, 
with the United States, thus disregarding the realities of 
the Asian region in which four major powers—the United 
States, the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na, and Japan—play a significant role. Indicative of the 
fact that by and large he still adheres to a bipolar rather 
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than a quadrilateral perception of Asia and the Pacific, 
Gorbachev underscored in his Viadivostok address the 
significance of the United States in the region: “We 
clearly take into account that the United States is a great 
Pacific power.” Stating that it was absolutely necessary 
for the Soviet Union to deal directly with “such a great 


power,” he continued, “There is no doubt that without 


the United States, without its participation, one cannot 
solve the problem of security and cooperation in the Pa- 
cific region zone inamanner satisfactory to all the states 
in the region.”'® 


Chief Policy Target: China 


On the whole, in the Asia-Pacific region the Soviet 
Union under Gorbachev has given top foreign-policy 
priority to its struggle with the United States. This should 
not be taken to mean, however, that the Soviet Union has 
not changed its perception of the power configuration in 
the region at all. While adhering to the traditional bipolar 
view of superpower rivalry between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in Asia, Gorbachev has tended to 
place more importance than his predecessors on China 
and Japan. One reason for this change is Gorbachev's 
recognition that China and Japan may have tactical 
utility for the Soviet Union as it deals with its major 
adversary, the United States. 

Particularly notable is the Gorbachev government's 
increased attention to China. To be sure, Moscow’s ef- 
forts to improve relations with Beijing can be traced 
back to the last years of the Brezhnev regime. Following 
Brezhnev’s appeal for Sino-Soviet rapprochement in a 
speech delivered in Tashkent in March 1982, the two 
countries began gradually to improve relations. This 
trend has continued under Brezhnev's three succes- 
sors, Yuriy Andropov, Konstantin Chernenko, and now 
Gorbachev. 

Though contacts between the two states have im- 
proved markedly in the fields of economics, technology, 
culture, and sports, the political deadlock has contin- 
ued, primarily because of what China terms the “three 
obstacles”: (1) the concentration of Soviet troops on the 
Sino-Soviet border and in Mongolia, (2) the Soviet mili- 
tary intervention in Afghanistan, and (3) Soviet support 
for Vietham’s occupation of Cambodia. Until Gorba- 
chev's speech in Vladivostok, there had been no sign of 
greater Soviet flexibility with respect to these three con- 
ditions. The Kremlin was extremely careful to avoid ad- 
mitting any link between these “obstacles” and the state 
of the bilateral Sino-Soviet relationship, since the condi- 
tions primarily affect third countries. While paying lip 
service to China, Gorbachev hastened to add in his 
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US President Richard Nixon at the Great Wall during his 
1972 visit to the People’s Republic of China. 
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speech at the CPSU Congress that his government did 
not intend to seek cooperation with China if this was 
“detrimental to third countries.” '9 

Gorbachev's speech in Vladivostok touched for the 
first time on two of Beijing’s three preconditions for the 
normalization of political relations with the Soviet Union 
when he pledged to withdraw “a substantial part” of the 
Soviet troops in Mongolia and ‘six Soviet regiments” (an 
estimated 6,000 troops) from Afghanistan. With regard 
tothe long-standing dispute over the demarcation of the 
Sino-Soviet border along the Amur River, to the great 
surprise of outside observers, Gorbachev conceded for 
the first time that the official boundary should run along 
“the main channel of the river,”*° as China had long 
insisted. 

Ever since these proposals and statements were 
made public, analysts have debated whether and to 
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what extent they represent any actual concessions 
to the Chinese. The official Chinese response, too, 
has been one of both interest and caution. While ac- 
knowledging that Gorbachev's Vladivostok speech 
contained some new elements, including concessions 
to China on the Sino-Soviet border issue, the Chinese 
have been very careful, at least on the surface, not to 
overestimate the Soviet overtures. More important, they 
give the appearance of being dissatisfied with the with- 
drawal of only six Soviet regiments from Afghanistan in- 
stead of a pullout of all Soviet troops. They also appear 
unhappy with Gorbachev's failure to bring up Soviet 
support for Vietnam’s aggression in Cambodia, which 
they regard as the key issue standing in the way of nor- 
malization of Sino-Soviet relations. In an interview given 
to CBS Television, the Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping 
commented: “The main obstacle to the improvement of 
Sino-Soviet relations is the Vietnamese aggression 
against Kampuchea.” If Vietnam were to withdraw its 
troops from there, Deng went on, ‘I myself will be ready 
to meet him [Gorbachev] . . . go to any place in the So- 
viet Union... "2" 

To judge the extent to which Gorbachev intends to 
meet China’s conditions, it is necessary to look at,what 
the Soviet Union has actually been doing in the three 
areas that Beijing considers obstacles. The USSR ap- 
parently did pull about 6,000 troops out of Afghanistan 
by the end of 1986 as Gorbachev had promised, al- 
though this constituted the removal of only a small part 
of the estimated total troop strength of 118,000.°° And 
after the Afghan government proclaimed a six-month 
cease-fire in mid-January 1987, the Gorbachev govern- 
ment indicated that it intended to withdraw all Soviet 
troops,*° provided help for the resistance fighters in 
Afghanistan ceased. 

There are two views about these moves among West- 
ern specialists. One group believes that the Kremlin un- 
der Gorbachev is serious about a complete pullout from 
Afghanistan. Others do not rule out the possibility that 
the declared Soviet willingness to withdraw is nothing 
more than a propaganda ploy. Whatever the real Soviet 
intentions may be, the fact remains that as of mid-1987 
no further pullout of tloops has taken place, nor have So- 
viet troops stopped fighting. On the issue of Soviet troop 
reductions in Mongolia, the Soviet government in Janu- 
ary 1987 announced the removal of one division (about 
10,000 to 12,000 troops), also only a fraction of the esti- 
mated 65,000 Soviet troops in Mongolia.** 

As fora Cambodian settlement, the biggest obstacle 
to Sino-Soviet rapprochement according to Deng, Gor- 
bachev offered nothing new at Vladivostok, only stating 
categorically that “it is unacceptable to prolong its 
[Cambodia's] tragic past.” Speaking as though the So- 


viet Union had nothing to do with the Cambodian con- 
flict, Gorbachev said simply that “much here depends 
on the normalization of Chinese-Vietnamese rela- 
tions.”*° Here again, as a guide to its policies, the Soviet 
Union's actions are more important than its pronounce- 
ments. In October 1986, Truong Chinh, chairman of the 
Council of State and general secretary of the Vietnam- 
ese Communist Party, stressed that Soviet economic 
assistance might be reduced if it was not used more 
carefully and effectively. Subsequently, at the Sixth 
Congress of the Vietnamese: Communist Party in De- 
cember 1986, a major reshuffle of top leaders took 
place, with old hands being replaced by relatively 
young, reform-oriented leaders. The new Vietnamese 
leadership expressed its support for an improvement in 
Sino-Soviet relations. Yegor Ligachev, who represent- 
ed the Soviet leadership at the Vietnamese party con- 
gress, stated at a news conference that a rapproche- 
ment between the Soviet Union and China would 
produce better relations between Vietnam and Chinaas 
well. To be sure, Ligachev also revealed that the Soviet 
Union would provide Vietnam with 8-9 billion rubles 
(roughly US$11—13 billion at the official exchange rate) 
in aid from 1986 to 1990, or approximately $2 billion a 
year. Nevertheless, one can sense that the Soviet 
Union is not altogether satisfied with what the Vietnam- 
ese leaders have been doing and wants to see some 
changes in their policy. 

These developments seem to indicate that the Soviet 
Union wishes to improve relations with China and is 
even prodding “third” countries, such as Afghanistan, 
Mongolia, and Vietnam, to cooperate in achieving this 
objective. If this judgment is correct, the next question is 
what motivated the Gorbachev leadership to try to im- 
prove relations. Though nobody outside the Kremlin 
can reply with certainty, there appear to be several mo- 
tives. As mentioned earlier, the Gorbachev government 
has begun to pay more attention to the role that China 
and Japan play in Asia and the Pacific. Gorbachev has 
recognized, though not yet fully, the futility of the Asia- 
Pacific policy of his predecessors—a policy that only 
served to push China and Japan closer to the United 
States. The new Soviet leader obviously realizes that itis 
necessary to improve relations with these two major 
Asian states in order to expand Soviet influence in the 
region. 
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Soviet party secretary Yegor Ligachev (front row, second from right) attends the 6th Congress of the Vietnamese 
Communist Party (VCP) in Hanoi in December 1986; in the front row, from left to right, are: former VCP Politburo 
Member Le Duc Tho, General Secretary of the Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Party Heng Samrin, former 
VCP Politburo Member Pham Van Dong, Ligachev, and former VCP General Secretary Truong Chinh. 


The immediate target of Gorbachev's diplomatic of- 
fensive appears to be China, which in my judgment is 
more susceptible to Soviet overtures than Japan. First, 
China's underdeveloped economy requires coopera- 
tion and exchanges with the Soviet Union, while the ad- 
vanced Japanese economy does not necessarily need 
to interact with that of the Soviet Union. Second, China's 
geographical position and hence its military vulnerabili- 
ty to the Soviet Union obliges Beijing to assume aconcil- 
latory posture toward Moscow. Such considerations do 
not apply to the same degree to Japan, which is sepa- 
rated from the Soviet Union by sea and is protected by 
its security treaty with the United States. 

Third, being a “socialist” country, China has com- 
monalities with the Soviet Union that capitalist Japan 
does not. Fourth, since about 1982, China has been pur- 
suing an “independent” foreign policy, which means it 
has not leaned excessively toward the US-led Western 
alliance, as it had tended to do in the 1970's. The Soviet 
Union can take advantage of this stance. Incontrast, the 
Japanese government under Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone has been moving closer to the Western de- 
fense alliance, leaving no opening for the Kremlin. 

Fifth, Beijing's three conditions for Sino-Soviet recon- 
Ciliation are not as rigid as they appear at first glance. 
The Soviets are well aware that these conditions do not 
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necessarily constitute non-negotiable demands that 
the Chinese expect the Soviets to meet before any bet- 
terment of relations can take place. They are, rather, 
China's way of a signaling the West, especially the Unit- 
ed States and Japan, that Sino-Soviet rapprochement 
will be of a limited nature. If China were to move very 
close to the Soviet Union, then the United States, Japan, 
and other Western countries might reconsider their cur- 
rent policies toward China, including their generous 
economic, financial, and technological assistance, 
which the Chinese need to achieve their “four moderni- 
zations” program. 

Having this in mind, the Chinese pretend to be ada- 
mant on the three conditions, although they are in fact 
flexible. On the Cambodia issue, forexample, allthatthe 
Chinese are asking at present is that the Soviets cease 
their military assistance to Vietnam, without which, ac- 
cording to the Chinese, the Vietnamese could not con- 
tinue their aggression in Cambodia. In other words, Chi- 
nais no longer opposed to the Soviet Union’s economic 
aid to Vietnam or to its continued use of the bases at 
Cam Ranh and Da Nang. The Chinese consider both to 
be bilateral matters between the Soviet Union and Viet- 
nam, in which China cannot interfere. 

In short, the USSR under Gorbachev appears to be 
placing a high priority onimproving relations with China. 
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One reason is the Soviet leader's recognition that past 
policy was counterproductive, because it pushed China 
toward the West. To improve relations with China, Gor- 
bachev needs to make some concessions on the three 
obstacles, but China cannot be too inflexible either, be- 
cause it needs a peaceful external environment if it is to 
achieve its modernization program. In my opinion, Sino- 
Soviet relations will improve gradually and incremental- 
ly despite the obstacles, although the rapprochement 
will be limited. China does not want to risk the economic 
and technological assistance that it acquires from the 
United States, Japan, and the West as a whole. 


Dilemma of Policy toward Japan 


Like his predecessors, Gorbachev faces a serious di- 
lemma in Soviet policy toward Japan. The Soviet Union 
needs sophisticated economic management, know- 


_ how, and technology from Japan more than ever before. 


In spite of this, the Gorbachev government is not yet 
ready to pay the price: concessions on the issue of what 
the Japanese call the ‘‘Northern Territories,’ four Soviet- 
occupied islands that Japan insists are its own. When 
Gorbachev took power, he appeared to underestimate 
this dilemma, mistakenly thinking he could somehow 
manage to obtain what Moscow wanted from Japan 
without making any political concessions in return. 
However, he seems to have changed his mind in the 
course of the two years that he has been in office. 
The Soviet inclination to pay more atteniion to its poli- 


| cy toward Japan is quite evident since Gorbachev 


came to power. Soviet newspapers, calling Japan ‘the 
land of the rising sun,”*’ have carried numerous articles 
underscoring the Soviets’ need to “learn from the Japa- 
nese people’s unique capability to creatively master 
technology.’ In his Viadivostok speech Gorbachev 
called Japan “a power of top-level significance.’’*? It ap- 
pears that his government's assertion that it gives high 
priority to improving relations with Japan is not simply 
talk.2° One indication was Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze’s visit to Tokyo in January 1986. 
This was the first such visit by a Soviet foreign minister 
since Andrey Gromyko came to Japan in 1976. More un- 
usual even, the Soviet Union invited Shintaro Abe, Ja- 
pan’s foreign minister at that time, to Moscow in late May 
of the same year. Gorbachev himself took time to re- 
Ceive the Japanese foreign minister at the Kremlin. At 
meetings between the two countries’ foreign ministers, 
understandings were reached—with somewhat baf- 
fling rapidity—about concluding a whole series of 
agreements on long-standing issues, including a trade 
payment agreement, a tax agreement, an agreement 


concerning cultural exchanges, Japanese visits to fam- 
ily graves in the Northern Territories, and the reactiva- 
tion of the Japan-Soviet Scientific and Technological 
Cooperation Committee. 

Discussion of a visit to Japan by Gorbachev also pro- 
ceeded with surprising speed. While over the past 41 
years, Japanese prime ministers have visited the Soviet 
Union on four occasions (among these, the funerals of 
Soviet leaders), not one Soviet top leader had ex- 
pressed a desire to visit Japan despite repeated invita- 
tions from Japan. The Japanese naturally assumed that 
Gorbachev, too, would be reluctant, but the Soviet 
Union has been extremely receptive to the idea of a visit. 
A succession of high Soviet government officials have 
endorsed the proposed visit, leading to increased 
speculation that a visit is a virtual certainty. 

Gorbachev himself, although he was recuperating 
from an illness, chose to meet a Japanese Communist 
Party delegation headed by the Secretary General Tet- 
suzo Fuwa and candidly stated that his visit to Japan “is 
not only a hope but a necessity.”?! Although Gorba- 
chev's visit to Tokyo did not materialize in January 1987, 
the time hoped for by the Japanese government, the So- 
viet government has not cancelled the plan but has con- 
tinued to assure Tokyo that a visit will take place some- 
time in the near future. 

Ifthe visit occurs, itwilllbe historic inanumber of ways. 
The events mentioned above,such as Shevardnadze’s 
visit to Japan and Japanese visits to grave sites in the 
Northern Territories, either have precedents or have 
been under serious consideration for many years. Buta 
visit to Japan by the Soviet Union’s highest leader is un- 
precedented in postwar Japanese-Soviet relations. For 
the Soviet Union, this would undoubtedly be a decisive 
diplomatic action, and one based on well-defined ob- 
jectives. Thus, it is necessary to address the question 
why Gorbachev, relatively soon after his accession to 
power, decided to go to Japan. What was behind this 
decision? An understanding of Gorbachev's reasons is 


°7Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Mar. 28, 1985; Pravda, Apr. 3, 1985, and 
Jan. 12, 1986; Izvestiya (Moscow), Jan. 10, 1986. 

°8/ iteraturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Jan. 1, 1985. 

*°Pravda, July 29, 1986. 

°°On the first day of the fifth Japanese-Soviet high-level working 
consultations, which began on September 5, 1985, Deputy Foreign Minister 
Mikhail Kapitsa explained the policy of the Gorbachev government as 
follows: “The Soviet Union's new leadership puts emphasis on relations with 
Japan and is seriously thinking about an improvement in relations’ (Nihon 
Keizai Shimbun [Tokyo], Sept. 6, 1985). Pravda political commentator 
Vsevolod Ovchinnikov expressed a similar opinion (Yomiuri Shimbun 
[Tokyo], Jan. 8, 1986). On July 11, 1986, Soviet Ambassador to Tokyo Nikolay 
Solov'yev, while chatting with Prime Minister Nakasone during a courtesy 
call upon assuming his post, stated, “Japan is a great country, and the Soviet 
government pays great attention to Japan” (Sankei Shimbun [Tokyo] and 
Yomiuri Shimbun, July 12, 1986). 
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Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze meets with his Japanese counterpart Shintaro Abe at the beginning 
of talks in Tokyo on January 15, 1986. 


likely to shed light on the way in which internal and exter- 
nal policy is made, including policy toward Japan. | shall 
limit my discussion to three main points. 

Arguably, the primary reason for Gorbachev's em- 
phasis on Japanis that he has no alternative. Faced with 
severe domestic problems and mounting difficulties 
abroad, the Soviet Union can no longer afford to disre- 
gard Japan. While this does not necessarily presage a 
change in basic policy toward Japan, it does at least 
point to a change in approach and Strategy. 

The second reason is recognition that past policy 
toward Japan has not been successful. Indeed, West- 
ern specialists consider the Kremlin's traditional poli- 
cies toward Asia, and especially toward Japan, to have 
been quite disastrous. A good example is the fact that 
by strengthening Soviet military forces in the vicinity of 
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Japan the Soviet Union has heightened anti-Soviet feel- 
ing among the Japanese people and fueled fears of the 
“Soviet threat,” so that in effect the Soviet Union itself 
has caused Japan to increase its defense efforts. 

In line with arguments put forward by George Bres- 
lauer,”* | have for some time pointed to the possibility 
that an able and enlightened leader of the Soviet empire 
would come to power.°° Whether Gorbachev is this sort 
of far-sighted leader | cannot yet judge. He does seem 
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to be a leader who largely understands that traditional 
Soviet policies have helped place the Soviet Union in its 
present predicament. Of course, the fact that he under- 
stands the gravity of the situation does not necessarily 
mean thathe cancomeup with the correct prescriptions 
to remedy it, or that he will have the courage and ability 
toimplement such prescriptions. Nevertheless, it would 
be dangerous to dismiss Gorbachev as just one more 
Soviet leader whose primary preoccupation is to main- 
tain the status quo. 

The third reason for Gorbachev's emphasis on Japan 
has to do with tactical considerations. It may be that 
Gorbachev does not really place much weight on Japan 
but believes nevertheless that a diplomatic pretense of 
doing so could be advantageous in order to lessen the 
anti-Soviet feeling prevalent among the Japanese. Or it 
may be that he thinks that there is no need, or even per- 
haps no way, to change the substance or goals of Soviet 
policy toward Japan but calculates that paying attention 
to such things as protocol and style—which can be 
changed—might create the appearance of substantive 
changes and enable the Soviets to deal more effectively 
with the Japanese. 

The strong anti-Soviet feeling among the Japanese 
seems to me to stem mainly from three causes. The first, 
needless to say, is the Soviets’ occupation of the North- 
ern Territories. The second is the deployment of Soviet 
military forces on these islands. The last, but not least, is 
the heavy-handed way in which Soviet authorities have 
dealt with Japan. In many cases, Soviet behavior toward 
them has rubbed the Japanese the wrong way. Recall, 
for example the 1976 defection to Japan of a Soviet 
MiG—25 pilot with his plane and the Soviet downing of 
Korean Air Lines Flight 007 in 1983. In both cases, the 
Soviets refused to accept any culpability; moreover, in 
the first instance they demanded compensation from 
Japan, while in the the second instance, they refused to 
pay any compensation and tried to shift the onus of guilt 
onto the United States and Japan. 

Elsewhere, | have predicted that the advent of a Sovi- 
et leader who is truly astute would one day cause Soviet 
_ behavior patterns to become more subtle and sophisti- 
cated, even if they still might not reach international 
standards.*4 It seems to me that with Gorbachev's ac- 
cession this prediction has been fulfilled. For example, 
although the government's treatment of the Chernobyl’ 
nuclear reactor accident of April 1986 fell short of what 
might have been expected from Western democracies, 
and was not dramatically different from Soviet behavior 
following the KAL 007 incident, there was nevertheless 
a definite change for the better. 

What of the Soviet occupation of the Northern Territo- 
ries and the military buildup there, which are the two 


substantive problems that have given rise to deep anti- 
Soviet feeling among the Japanese people? The pre- 
sent Soviet government does not deny that Japan con- 
siders ownership of these islands to be a controversial 
issue. This itself is a change for the better. However, 
since the Gorbachev government has not budged from 
its basic stance that the problem has already been 
solved, this may be nothing more than a tactical change 
designed to soothe Japanese sensitivities. With regard 
to the problem of the military buildup on the islands, no 
one has so far been able to discern any change in the 
Gorbachev government's attitude and policy from those 
of its predecessors. 

As noted above, it is clear that the Soviet Union is 
adopting a stance indicative of greater emphasis on 
and even respect for Japan, and there is no doubt that it 
wants to improve Japanese-Soviet relations. However, 
itis also clear that Japan requires the return of the North- 
ern Territories before any true improvement in relations 
can take place. Given the Russian national character 
and territorial views derived from historical tradition, as 
well as the Soviet perception of its military and strategic 
position in the global confrontation with the United 
States, returning the Northern Territories is a condition 
that may be difficult to meet even for Gorbachev. His 
policy toward Japan must necessarily be shaped by 
these inherent constraints. It will likely consist of trying to 
improve relations with Japan without relinquishing the 
Northern Territories. The Soviets, at least for the time be- 
ing, are prepared to make almost any concession short 
of showing a willingness to return these four islands. Ja- 
pan cannot accept this policy. 

In an attempt to deal with this standoff, Gorbachev's 
strategy is to hold out hope that improved Japanese re- 
lations with the Soviet Union will eventually lead to the 
return of the Northern Territories. Such events as the 
above-mentioned meetings of Japanese and Soviet for- 
eign ministers, Japanese visits to grave sites in the 
Northern Territories, and reciprocal state visits by the 
Japanese and Soviet heads of government can be inter- 
preted as forming a part of this approach. Fortunately for 
the Soviet Union, there are in Japan anumber of people 
who support the so-called exit theory with respect to the 
Northern Territories and see territorial return as a goal to 
be reached as a consequence of improved relations. 
More skeptical Japanese, however, suspect that Gor- 
bachev is deliberately making misleading gestures to 
create the appearance that things are in fact moving 
smoothly in that direction. 

In any case, Gorbachev's strategy of postponing the 
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return of the Northern Territories to the indefinite future 
while the Soviet Union takes advantage of improved re- 
lations with Japan to reconstruct the sluggish Soviet 
economy and strengthen the Soviet Union's internation- 
al military and political position, will no doubt eventually 
lose its appeal for the Japanese. Excitement over the 
possibility of a Gorbachev visit, like the earlier excite- 
ment over the impending visit by Deng Xiaoping, will 
probably not have a lasting impact on Japanese public 
opinion; the Japanese are quick to warm up but also 
quick to cool down. 

In light of the enthusiasm that was generated in Japan 
in the fall of 1986 for Gorbachev's scheduled January 
visit and the extensive publicity the visit received in the 
Soviet Union during the same period, it is surprising that 
Tokyo and Moscow agreed the visit was not feasible on 
the date planned. What were the reasons for the post- 
ponement? Undoubtedly, the course of the US-Soviet 
“presummit” at Reykjavik in October 1986 was one fac- 
tor. Asecond factor may be that the Gorbachev govern- 
ment has decided not to deal with current Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone, who is alame duck with no hope of 
being reelected in the fall of 1987. Finally, Gorbachev 
may have deferred the visit due to a pragmatic diplo- 
matic calculation. Itis conceivable that realists like Niko- 
lay Solov'yev, aJapan specialist and the newly appoint- 
ed ambassador to Tokyo, advised Gorbachev to make a 
more sober calculation of the costs and benefits of 
going to Tokyo, arguing that the visit risked causing 
disappointment and disillusionment among the Japa- 
nese, if the Soviet leader went to Japan without bringing 
any “souvenir” or “gift.” 

Whatever the reason, it is almost certain that for the 
Soviet Union, Japan is currently much harder to deal 
with than China, though one might be tempted to think 
the opposite. Japan’s chief condition for good rela- 
tions—the return of the Northern Territories—is more 
difficult for the Soviet Union to meet than are China’s 
three conditions. Moreover, in bilateral relations the cor- 
relation of forces between the two states matters more 
than the appearance of toughness. It is my judgment 
that the Soviet Union needs Japan technologically, eco- 
nomically, and hence diplomatically, but that Japan can 
get along without the Soviet Union as long as its security 
is assured. Simply put, Japan does not need the USSR 
as much as China does. 
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Continuity and Change in the Pacific 

sterner steams eat TEL ST YIN 
Western Kremlin watchers have observed that in re- 


cent years, particularly since Brezhnev's death in No- 
vember 1982, the Soviet Union has been reassessing its 
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policy toward the Third World. Some observers have 
noted that Gorbachev's foreign policy has tended to 
place less emphasis on the Third World than that of his 
predecessors.” If this is indeed the case, then the reas- 
sessment will also have an impact on Soviet policy inthe 
Asia-Pacific region. To judge whether the Soviet Union 
has adopted a new approach, two documents issued 
under Gorbachev merit attention: the new party pro- 
gram and his speech to the 27th CPSU Congress. 

The party program states that “socialist-oriented” 
governments, such as those in Angola, Ethiopia, Nicara- 
gua, and Afghanistan, which came to power with the 
help of the Soviet Union and its allies in the 1970's, must 
create the material and technical base necessary for 
building a new society “mainly through their own ef- 
forts.” The Soviet Union will provide economic aid and 
military training and assistance only “to the extent of its 
abilities. "°° 

Gorbachev's address to the CPSU Congress also | 
deemphasized the Third World. This becomes very evi- | 
dent when his speech is compared with Brezhnev’s ad- | 
dress to the 26th CPSU Congress in February 1981. 
Brezhnev devoted an entire section to the Soviet 
Union's relations with the “newly liberated nations,” 
while Gorbachev's brief references to the Third World 
were almost exclusively about Afghanistan.2’ More- 
over, when Gorbachev spoke of Afghanistan, he was 
speaking not of a Third World country but of a country 
that is contiguous to the Soviet Union and hence strate- 
gically important. Brezhnev spoke of other countries 
with which the Soviet Union has concluded friendship 
treaties, such as Angola, Ethiopia, Mozambique, Af- 
ghanistan, Syria, and Yemen. Gorbachev completely 
ignored these countries, the treaties, and their ongoing 
revolutionary struggles. Brezhnev commented on the 
economic aid rendered by the Soviet Union to develop- 
ing countries and on Soviet “help to strengthen the 
defense capability of liberated states”; Gorbachev was 
silent on both points.28 

There seem to be two schools of thought among 
Western observers about Gorbachev's policy toward 
the Third World. One school, believing that Gorbachev 
has changed Soviet policy toward the Third World, un- 


See Francis Fukuyama, ‘Gorbachev and the Third World,” Foreign 
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derscores the Soviet Union's deliberate, self-imposed 
restraint. It surmises that Soviet leaders, particularly 
Gorbachev, have begun to reconsider the political and 
economic costs of Soviet engagement in the Third 
World.°? They argue that the Soviets cannot be indiffer- 
ent about the cost of the protracted war in Afghanistan. 
They point out that as Gorbachev is required to devote 
resources needed for his economic restructuring to the 
war in Afghanistan, he must wonder why the Soviet 
Union keeps pouring out huge amounts of economic aid 
for ungrateful and ineffective regimes in developing 
nations. 

The second school of thought argues that Soviet qui- 
escence in the Third World is more correctly explained 
by objective necessity, thatis, by alack of opportunities, 
rather than by self-imposed restraint.*° Brezhnev's So- 
viet Union did not expect its invasion of Afghanistan to 
evoke such a strong Western reaction, including the 
economic and other sanctions imposed by the United 
States during the Carter Administration. The Soviet 
Union under Gorbachev must take into consideration 
President Ronald Reagan’s even stronger reaction to 
Soviet ventures into the Third World. Regarding the So- 
viet Union’s desire to expand its influence throughout 
the world as an “inherent propensity,” the second 


school predicts that the Soviet Union under Gorbachev 


will not hesitate to expand again in the Third World 
“whenever the opportunity presents itself.’7' 

In short, whereas the first school of thought is inclined 
to think that Gorbachev may have changed Soviet poli- 
cy toward the Third World, the second school tends to 
conclude that he has not. Whichever school may be cor- 
rect with regard to the Soviet Union's future conduct, as 
far as Gorbachev's present policy toward the Third 
World is concerned, the assessment of Francis Fu- 
kuyama seems to me closest to the mark. He argues that 
the Soviet Union is concentrating on consolidating past 
gains in the Third World rather than taking on costly new 
commitments.** 


Vietnam and ASEAN. With respect to Southeast Asia 
in particular, it will be useful to discuss Gorbachev's 
policy toward Vietnam, the principal antagonist to the 
Association of Southeast Asia Nations (ASEAN), before 
examining Soviet policy toward the countries in that or- 
ganization. Moscow’s Vietnam policy is determined by 
many factors: the global confrontation with the United 
States, regional rivalry with China, bilateral relations 
with the countries of Indochina and ASEAN, and so 
forth. While | cannot discuss all these and other determi- 
nants, as well as the complicated dynamics of the mutu- 
ally related actions and reactions, one interesting ques- 
tion | wish to examine here is the balance that the Soviet 
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Union seeks to maintain as it tries to improve relations 
with China and to maintain good relations with Vietnam. 
To see how hard it is for the Soviet Union to balance 
these two objectives, let us review the role that Vietnam 
and China play in the Soviet Union's Asian policy. 

Vietnam's value for the Soviet Union is considerable. 
Although the strategic value to the Soviet Union of its 
bases at Cam Ranh and Da Nang is not as great as that 
of Subic Bay and Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines 
to the United States, Cam Ranh is the largest Soviet for- 
ward-deployment naval base outside the Soviet Union. 
It has, however, been argued that the military and stra- 
tegic value of Cam Ranh and Da Nang are greater in 
peacetime than in wartime. Thus, Vietnam's value to the 
Soviet Union cannot be assessed in military terms 
alone. Its military and strategic value is reinforced by its 
political, diplomatic, and ideological value. No matter 
how hard the Soviet Union has tried to present itself as 
an Asian and a Pacific power, geographic propinquity 
has not sufficed to substantiate such a claim. Actual 
presence in and control over one or more regional ac- 
tors are important additional factors. Vietnam not only 
demonstrates the validity of Marxism-Leninism in the 
Third World, but it also serves as a symbol of the Soviet 
foothold in Southeast Asia; without ties to Vietnam, the 
Soviet Union's claim to be an Asian power would be 
greatly weakened. *9 

On the other hand, as pointed out by Professor Le- 
szek Buszynski of the National University of Singapore, 
the acquisition of Vietnam as an ally has had a detrimen- 
tal impact upon Soviet Asian policy, particularly be- 
cause Soviet backing of Vietnam’s aggressive stance in 
Cambodia has become the target of severe criticism 
from many countries. One of the major costs to the Sovi- 
et Union of its alliance with Vietnam is the alienation of 
ASEAN. The Soviet commitment to Vietnam has also 
brought about a renewed US involvement in this part of 
Asia. In addition, Vietnam's aggression in Cambodia 
and conflict with China have hampered Soviet efforts to 
improve relations with China. 

The military and economic aid that the Soviet Union 
provides to Vietnam is also a considerable drain on the 


Soviet economy.** Moreover, there are a number of 
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actual and potential strains in the marriage between 
Moscow and Hanoi, which is merely a “marriage of con- 
venience.” According to Donald Zagoria and Sheldon 
Simon, differences between the Soviet Union and Viet- 
nam arise over five issues: the quantity and quality of 
Soviet economic aid, Vietnamese economic planning, 
control over Laos and Cambodia, Vietnam's regional 
objectives versus Moscow's global objectives, and 
Vietnamese resentment of Soviet efforts to dominate 
their country.*° 

As the Soviet Union has admitted, ASEAN is a far 
more important part of Southeast Asia in terms of both 
territory and population, (61.9 percent and 71.4 percent 
respectively,) than Indochina, (15.1 percent and 18.4 
percent respectively).*° The Soviet perception and atti- 
tude with regard to ASEAN—and therefore Soviet policy 
and strategy toward the members of the association— 
have undergone changes since ASEAN’s formation in 
1967. Recently, the Soviet Union has made a consistent 
effort to reduce ASEAN’s antagonism toward Indochina 
and itself. Although in general the Soviet Union under 
Gorbachev has paid relatively little attention to the Third 
World, greater efforts to woo the ASEAN member states 
have become more evident. 

In his speech in Vladivostok, Gorbachev deliberately 
underscored only the “plus” side of ASEAN, saying that 
“there is much of positive value in the activity of ASEAN 
and in bilateral contacts [with its members].” He contin- 
ued: “We are ready to expand our ties with Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore.’’*’ Reit- 
erating the Soviet interpretation of the conflict between 
ASEAN and Indochina as neither “inherent” in nature, 
nor “historically deep-rooted,” but a “product” created 
and foisted on the region by Western imperialist pow- 
ers,*8 Gorbachev stated: “In our opinion there are no in- 
surmountable obstacles to the establishment of mutual- 
ly acceptable relations between the countries of 
Indochina and ASEAN. Given good will and conditions 
of non-interference, they could in time settle their prob- 
lems for the good of Asian security as a whole.’’4? How- 
ever, this is easier said than done. Shevardnadze’s tour 
of the Southeast Asian countries in March 1987 illus- 
trated that, so far, the Soviet Union has introduced 
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more rhetorical than substantive changes in its policies 
toward ASEAN states. 


All-Asian security conference. The political, diplo- 
matic, and military picture in Asia and the Pacific is far 
more complicated than itis in Europe. In Europe, thereis | 
a relatively simple and clear-cut demarcation between 
two opposed blocs, the Warsaw Pact, headed by the 
Soviet Union, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, led by the United States. With a few minor excep- 
tions, Western Europe is collectively opposed to East- 
ern Europe. 

The power configuration in the Asia-Pacific region is 
much more complicated. To begin with, the interests of 
four major powers—the United States, the Soviet Union, 
China, and Japan—converge, conflict, and sometimes 
clash. What is more, relations between the two commu- 
nist giants are very delicate and constantly in flux. The 
presence of two divided nations—China and Korea—is 
another complicating factor. The divergence in eco- 
nomic development among the states of the region is 
quite large. The region contains the most advanced 
countries, such as the United States and Japan; the 
newly industrializing economies, such as those of Hong 
Kong, Singapore, South Korea, and Taiwan; the devel- 
oping ASEAN countries, among which there are also 
varied levels of affluence; South Pacific island nations 
that have just begun developing; and many more. Given 
this complexity and diversity, itis thought very difficult, if 
not impossible, to grapple with the issue of regional col- 
lective security. Some observers even conclude that 
“Asia is better off without any form of collective organi- 
zation on the security issue.”°° 

Gorbachev appears to appreciate the complexities of 
the Asia and Pacific region far better than his predeces- 
sors. His Vladivostok speech described the region as 
follows: “Every country has its own social and political 
order with all the conceivable shades, its own traditions, 
achievements and difficulties, its own way of life and be- 
liefs, convictions and prejudices, its own understanding 
of spiritual and material values. This impressive diversi- 
ty calls for due attention, study, and respect.” Stressing 
that it is necessary for the Soviet Union to formulate its 
approach and policies in the Asia-Pacific region in full 
accordance with the realities stemming from ‘such var- 
ied states and peoples,” the Soviet leader proclaimed 
that “our approach to that part of the world is based on 
recognition and understanding of the realities existing 
there.”’°' 
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In marked contrast to this new, and seemingly realis- 
tic, perception of the complexities of the Asia-Pacific 
situation, Gorbachev's actual proposals vis-a-vis the re- 
gion prove to be little different from those of his prede- 
cessors. A case in point is the suggestion, made in his 
Vladivostok speech, to convene an all-Pacific confer- 
ence on security. Gorbachev's proposal closely resem- 
bles Brezhnev's concept of an Asian collective security 
system, first broached in 1969.°° Greeted with indiffer- 
ence, coolness, and even suspicion in Asia, the idea of 
establishing an Asian collective security system has 
been quietly dropped.°° The Kremlin shifted to the strat- 
egy of drawing up anumber of selective bilateral treaty 
arrangements with Asian states as building blocks for 
an edifice of collective security embracing all the states 
in that part of the globe. 

Gorbachev's proposal, like Brezhnev’s scheme, be- 
trays a tendency to apply to Asia the European collec- 
tive security system agreed upon at Helsinki in 1975. 
The underlying principles of Brezhnev’s proposal for an 
Asian collective security system were (1) renunciation 
of the use of force, (2) respect for sovereignty and invio- 
lability of borders, (3) nonintervention in internal affairs, 
and (4) the broad development of economic and other 
forms of cooperation on the basis of full equality and mu- 
tual benefit.°* These principles are almost identical to 
those incorporated into the Helsinki Final Act of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe in 1975. 

Gorbachev first suggested a conference on security 
in which all Asian countries would participate in his 
speech welcoming Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
to Moscow on May 21, 1985: ‘Is itnot advisable, consid- 
ering Europe’s experience, to think of acommon, com- 
prehensive approach to the problem of security in 
Asia?’’°* In his Vladivostok speech, he referred again 
to the European system: “We would propose a Paci- 
fic conference along the lines of the Helsinki confer- 
ence.”°® The above-quoted sentences reveal that, like 
Brezhnev and other Soviet leaders, Gorbachev also 
naively believes that he can apply with equal effect to 
the vastly different situations in Asia the policies, meth- 
ods, and tactics that were successful in Europe. 

Objecting to this criticism, the Soviet analyst Genrikh 
Apalin has argued that “‘no one is trying to mechanically 
transplant the experience of Europe to Asia” and that in 
any case it is wrong to distinguish sharply between Asia 
~ and Europe in efforts to maintain peace and stability. He 
offers four points in defense of his view: (1) what the So- 
viet Union proposes to apply from Helsinki is “not a 
- dogmatic pattern but a principle, an approach’ to the 
problem of ensuring and furthering peace and coopera- 
_ tionin the region; (2) the European agreement at Helsin- 
_ ki incorporated earlier experiences and principles, in- 
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cluding some initiated in Asia; (3) in today’s world of in- 
terdependence itis wrong to decouple one region of the 
globe from others. The principles of sovereignty and of 
non-use of force are applicable irrespective of geo- 
graphic location; (4) Asiahas an obligation to contribute 
to solutions of global significance.°’ 


Military presence and economic flexibility. Gorba- 
chev's policy toward the Asia-Pacific region is marked 
by a combination of change in economic policy and 
continuity in military and security policies. Though the 
Soviet Union has begun to demonstrate an unusual de- 
gree of flexibility in economic affairs, it has maintained 
its traditional policy of incessantly strengthening its mili- 
tary power. When criticizing the “anti-Soviet military 
alliance” of the United States, Japan, and South Korea, 
Gorbachev is not different from his predecessors. In his 
Vladivostok speech, for example, he declared: “Since 
the second half of the 1970's, the United States has un- 
dertaken large-scale measures to increase military 
forces in the Pacific. It is under its pressure that 
the Washington-Tokyo-Seoul military triangle is taking 
shape.’°® During a dinner for visiting North Korean 
President Kim Il-song in October 1986, Gorbachev reit- 
erated his concern over the possible creation of an 
“eastern NATO,” made up of the United States, Japan, 
and South Korea.°° 

While severely criticizing the security arrangements 
of the United States and its allies, the Soviet Union under 
Gorbachev has not hesitated to build up its own military 
Capabilities and those ofits allies in Asia. The increase in 
SS—20 mobile intermediate-range nuclear missiles de- 
ployed east of the Urals provides a good example. As of 
this writing, the number of SS—20 missiles deployed in 
Asia was 171 (each equipped with three nuclear war- 
heads), anumber that has grown from one-third to two- 
fifths of the the total number of such weapons deployed 
throughout the USSR. At Reykjavik, Gorbachev did pro- 
pose reducing the number of SS—20's in Asia to 100. On 
July 22, 1987, in an interview given to the Indonesian 
newspaper Merdeka, Gorbachev proposed a “global 
double zero option,’ thereby expressing his readiness 
to remove all Soviet INF missiles from Asia as well. If this 
offer is unconditional, then it would represent a highly 
significant development. 


°2/bid., June 8, 1969. 
*8See Robert Scalapino, ‘The Political Influence of the USSR in Asia,” in 
Zagoria, op. cit., p. 87. 

°4Pravda, Mar. 21, 1972. 

|bid., May 22, 1985. 

“6lbid., July 29, 1986. 

®7Apalin, loc. cit., p. 25. 

°8Pravda, July 29, 1986. 

“%ibid., Oct. 24, 1986. 
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It hardly needs saying that the Soviet military pres- 
ence at and use of both Cam Ranh and Da Nang in Viet- 
nam has been steadily growing. Furthermore, itbecame 
evident in July 1985, a few months after Gorbachev's 
accession, that the Soviet Union was providing North 
Korea with substantial military assistance, including 
MiG—23 fighters, of which a total of 50 has been commit- 
ted. Since the principal North Korean fighter was previ- 
ously the MiG—21, this new assistance has upgraded 
North Korea’s air force capability considerably, the 
stated purpose being to counter the US F—16's sta- 
tioned in South Korea.®° According to Amos Jordan, the 
decision to provide the fighters was made by none other 
than Gorbachev himself.°' In exchange for this and oth- 
er military assistance, the Soviet Union seems to have 
obtained from North Korea overflight rights, which allow 
it to shorten the transit time for Soviet aircraft deployed 
at bases in Vietnam and to mount surveillance flights off 
China and Japan. Soviet naval vessels have also gained 
access to North Korean ports. 

Under Gorbachev the Soviet Union has continued not 
only to expand its military power but also to exert diplo- 
matic pressure through its increased military muscle. 
The Soviet proposal to Japan of “confidence-building 
measures” is an example. Japan does not want to con- 
clude any treaty or agreement with the Soviet Union until 
the territorial question is settled in a peace treaty. With 
the aim of shelving the peace treaty and hence the terri- 
torial issue, the Soviet Union has been proposing atrea- 
ty or agreement that could serve as a substitute.° Frus- 
trated by Japan’s negative reaction, the Gorbachev 
government threatened Japan. An article in Pravda 
Stated that if Japan did not seriously consider the Soviet 
proposal, the security of Japan’s sea lanes would be at 
risk. Pravda warned: “Japan depends greatly upon im- 
ported resources. Accordingly, Japan must be well 
aware that escalation of the arms race in sea lanes of 
communication only increases Japan's vulnerability. 
The Soviet Union is ready to apply the proposed confi- 
dence-building measures to such sea lanes as the Indi- 
an Ocean and the Pacific Ocean. Japan’s acceptance 
of the Soviet proposal will coincide well with Japan's 
vital interests.”©9 

Even if the Soviet Union under Gorbachev is largely 
Staying on its former track with regard to security issues, 
its conduct in economic foreign relations is very flexible 
and promises to become the most innovative aspect of 
Soviet policy toward the Asia-Pacific region. Gorbachev 
has made no secret ofthe fact that he sees his major task 
as revitalizing the sluggish Soviet economy. For this rea- 
son he has been demonstrating a willingness to under- 
take all kinds of measures short of abandoning the Sovi- 
et model of socialism. Recently, the Soviet Union has 
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made approaches to international economic organiza- 
tions, such as the International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank, the Asian Development Bank, and the Pa- 
cific Economic Cooperation Conference (PECC), and 
Gorbachev has declared that the Soviet Union wishes to 
participate in the new round of multilateral trade negoti- 
ations under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade.®* The Soviet Union has also introduced laws al- | 


lowing for the establishment of joint ventures with Japan 
and with other advanced capitalist countries. Gorba- 
chev has even indicated that his government would be 
ready to “open up” Viadivostok—currently acompletely 
closed naval port—‘for visits by foreigners” and as “a 
major international center for trade and culture.”®° 
Abandoning its long-standing antagonistic stance to 
the former Japanese Prime Minister Masayashi Ohira’s 
concept of Pacific Basin cooperation, on the grounds 
that such cooperation might lead to the formation of a 
newmilitary bloc,°° the Soviet Union has now expressed 
its readiness to participate in the economic aspects of 
the concept. The Soviet government's Statement on the 
Asia-Pacific region, which formed the basis of a new 
Soviet policy orientation toward the region, surprised 


Western observers with its frequent use of suchtermsas | 
“joint work,” “division of labor,” and “exchange.” The || 
term “cooperation,” which was mentioned seven times, | 


is used in conjunction with such fields as economics, 


trade, science, technology, and information. For in- | 
stance, the statement says: “The Soviet Union proposes |} 


to start an extensive exchange of views among all the 
countries concerned in the region on the question of 
equal, mutually beneficial, smooth cooperation in the 
fields of trade, economics, technology, science and 
culture.” The Soviet Union is ‘ready to participate 
actively in such regional cooperation,” which “is pro— 
moted, regardless of differences in social systems . . . 
under circumstances of enhanced interdependence 
among nations.’’®” 


SS 


*°Richard Solomon and Masataka Kosaka, Eds., The Soviet Far East 
Military Buildup: Nuclear Dilemmas and Asian Security, Dover MA, Auburn 
House, 1986, p 64. 

®'Yomiuri Shimbun, July 6, 1985. 

°*See Hiroshi Kimura, “The Soviet Proposal on Confidence-Building 
Measures and the Japanese Response,” in Joshua Katz and Tilly C. 
Friedman-Lichtschein, Eds., Japan's New World Role, Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1985, pp. 81-104. 

Pravda, June 22, 1985. 

S41Daily Yomiuri, Aug. 22 and Sept. 5, 1986; International Herald Tribune 
(Paris), Aug. 26, 1986, 

Pravda, July 29, 1985. 

°°See Hiroshi Kimura, “The Impact of the Afghanistan Invasion on 
Japanese-Soviet Relations,” in Roger Kanet, Ed., Soviet Foreign 
Policy and East-West Relations, New York, Pergamon Press, 1982, 
pp. 154-58. 

®’Pravda, Apr. 24, 1986. 
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Soviet party leader Mikhail Gorbachev and his wife visit Viadivostok’s trade center “Okean’’ (Ocean) in July 1986. 


Observers were also struck by the statement’s re- 
semblance to the report issued by the Pacific Basin Co- 
operation Study Group, an advisory group to Prime Min- 
ister Ohira, in May 1980.°8 As the chart on page 16 
shows, seven of the nine proposals in the Soviet state- 
ment duplicate proposals in the study group's report. 
The Soviet Union also stunned the Japanese and others 
in July 1986 by expressing a wish to send observers to 
the PECC meeting to be held at Vancouver, Canada, in 


| November of that year.©? This in fact happened, and 


now the Soviet Union is tenaciously asking that the 
PECC upgrade its observer status to full-fledged mem- 
bership before the next meeting, scheduled to be held 
in Osaka. 

In recent years the Soviet Union has also been trying 
to expand its presence and influence in the South Pa- 
cific, particularly through fishing agreements with the 
island nations. In August 1985, it concluded an agree- 
ment on fishing rights with Kiribati for which the Soviet 
Union pays an annual fee of about $1.5 million. Shortly 
after establishing diplomatic relations with Vanuatu in 
June 1986, the Soviet Union was also concluding a fish- 
ing agreement with this island state and has also been 
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asking for port facilities for its trawlers and landing rights 
for Aeroflot. It is also reported that the Soviet Union is 
prepared to negotiate similar fishing agreements with 
Papua New Guinea and other South Pacific island 
states and that it has requested an Aeroflot route be- 
tween Moscow and Suva in Fiji.”° 

The Soviet Union has clearly been trying to make in- 
roads in the South Pacific, taking full advantage of the 
island states’ discontent with how the United States has 
treated them. The United States has turned down re- 
quests from some of the islands to recognize 200-mile 
economic zones around their shores and to require 
American fishing companies to pay for fishing in these 
waters. Under such circumstances, some islanders feel 
that if the American fishing associations are not pre- 
pared to pay, then Russian money will do just fine. 

The Soviet Union is motivated not simply by the eco- 
nomic benefits to be gained from fishing but also by the 


®8See Pacific Basin Cooperation Study Group, Report on the Pacific 
Basin Cooperation Concept, Tokyo, 1980. 

Daily Yomiuri, Aug. 1, and Nov. 11, 1986. 

The Economist (London), Sept. 25, 1986, p.6. 
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Mii 


Goals in Final Report on the Pacific Basin Goals in Statement of Soviet Government on 
Cooperation Concept (May 19, 1980) the Asia-Pacific Region (April 23, 1986) 


Development of productive forces. 


Cooperation in human resources. Training of cadres. 
Cooperation in resource exploitation. Exploration of new energy resources. 


Expansion and consolidation of transport and Completion of means of transportation and 
communication systems. communication. 


Promotion of trade expansion and adjustment of Promotion of new forms of trade—economic and 
industrial structure. financial cooperation. 


Promotion of international exchanges and mutual Exchange of scientific and scientific-technical 
understanding. information. 


Marine development. Protection of environment and rational exploitation 
of biological and mineral resources of the ocean. 


Promotion of peaceful studies of space for the 
public interest. 


Cooperation in public health and medical care. Joint work in medical and health protection. 


SOURCES: Report on the Pacific Basin Cooperation Concept (translation), Tokyo, The Pacific Basin Cooperation Study Group, May 19, 1980, pp. 25, 39, 
43, 46, 50, 53, 68; and Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 24, 1986. 


military advantages to be gained from access to a stra- | vantages in space and military operations, missile-test- 
tegically important region. According to a US specialist | ing advantages, support for seabed mining of strategic 
on defense of Asia and the Pacific region, the military | minerals, and trans-Pacific capabilities. 7’ 

advantages accruing to the Soviet Union from inroads 

into the region include proximity to US territory, surveil- Thus, Soviet efforts to increase economic contacts 
lance of US missile and SDI research on Kwajalein, ad— | and exchanges with countries in the region can also 
serve an important political function. The two trends ob- 
served under Gorbachev, namely, continued military 
g th ik mar a ee sexe Stop eieca (text of testimony buildup and economic flexibility, may be not contradic- 
femal Edvard Baker Jr drecoro ie East Ava ane Packs Regen | ‘ONY But complementary, both serving the aim of increas- jj 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs), INg Soviet political influence in Asia and the Pacific. 
Washington, DC, pp. 2-4. Uo SLAC RIN SSATP a 
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Herbert J. Ellison 


Changing Sino-Soviet Relations 


he diplomatic realignments in Northeast Asia 

over the past two decades exceed in scope and 

significance comparable changes in any other 
part of the globe. Central to the realignments has been 
the foreign policy of the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC). It was China that initiated diplomatic relations 
with the United States and Japan in the 1970's, ending 
its isolation from them that had persisted since the 
1950's, and it was China that opened the way in the 
1980's to an extensive reconciliation with the Soviet 
Union, after a 20-year break in relations. Although 
China's role has been pivotal, the success of Chinese 
initiatives depended on vigorous responses from the 
United States, Japan, and—of course—the Soviet Union, 
especially under Mikhail Gorbachev. 

The bilateral relationship between China and the So- 
viet Union is the most complex and, ultimately, the most 
important to the future of Northeast Asia. While the 
improvement has been considerable, the obstacles toa 
full Sino-Soviet reconciliation remain formidable. 

To understand the current status and the problems of 
the Sino-Soviet relationship one has to examine the re- 
cent trends in the major areas of that relationship. But 
first, attention needs to be given briefly to the earlier his- 
tory of Sino-Soviet relations because its legacy strongly 
affects the manner in which the two leaderships have 
conducted their relations since the early 1980's. 


The Background 


In 1966, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) and the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) sev- 
ered mutual relations. The act was the climax of a con- 
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flict lasting over a decade and having two major 
sources. The first source of tension to manifest itself was 
rooted in Soviet strategic ambitions in Northeast Asia. 
Although the Soviet Union under Stalin relinquished its 
control over—but not foothold in—Xinjiang (Chinese 
Turkestan, today the Uygur Autonomous Region) soon 
after the communist victory in China, it retained control 
over Port Arthur and Dairen where it stationed its navy, 
army, and air forces.' Stalin’s successors returned 
these important ports by 1955, but pressed for long- 
range radio facilities in China and for ports to station a 
joint Sino-Soviet fleet that was to be under Soviet com- 
mand. These requests caused great concern in China 
and led it to suspect Moscow of seeking ‘‘to control the 
coastline of China.” 

lt seems now that, at the time, Soviet leaders viewed 
China much as they viewed the military bloc they were 
constructing in Eastern Europe—as part of a Soviet- 
dominated military/strategic system. Consequently, 
they showed little sensitivity to Chinese fears of an effort 


‘Xinjiang passed from Soviet to Chinese (Kuomintag) control in 1941. A 
compromise between the Soviets and the Kuomintang created an 
autonomous regime in the region from 1944 to 1948, but with the 
communist victory in China the Soviets handed over the province to Chinese 
rule. The predominantly Turkish people of the region were governed on 
the Soviet pattern of republican “autonomy.” 

Russia acquired the naval base at Port Arthur in 1898 together with the 
right to build the South Manchurian Railroad. It already had the rights to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. In 1905 it ceded Port Arthur and the South 
Manchurian Railroad to Japan and in 1935 sold the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
as well. In 1945, the Soviet Union recovered half ownership of the two 
railroads and acquired a lease on Port Arthur as part of the gains granted it at 
the Yalta Conference. In 1950, the Soviet Union signed a treaty with Mao 
Zedong's government which stipulated that the USSR would return Port Arthur 
at the end of 1952. A subsequent agreement signed in September 1952 
stipulated that the USSR would return the railway but could retain Port Arthur 
until Japan, the PRC, and the Soviet Union worked out a peace treaty 
among themselves. Thus resolving the issue of Port Arthur was left to Stalin’s 
SUCCESSOIS. 

For interesting background on the events affecting Xinjiang and 
Manchuria that followed the communist victory in China, see Klaus Mehnert, 
Peking and Moscow, New York, Mentor Books, 1964, pp. 271-76. 

"Harry Gelman, The Soviet Far East Buildup and Soviet Risk-Taking 
Against China, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, 1982, p. 8, fn. 11. 
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to “place China under Soviet military CON: 


Soviet attempts to maintain domination of a centralized 
world communist movement further added to the con- 
cern among Chinese leaders about the PRC's political 
autonomy. The concern remains central to this day. 

The second source of the Sino-Soviet conflict was the 
leftist communism of Mao Zedong, which eventually 
damaged China’s relations with the CPSU and all other 
ruling communist parties except those of Albania and 
Romania, whose communist leaderships shared Chi- 
nese skepticism about de-Stalinization. Mao rejected 
Nikita Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization campaign initiated 
at the 20th Soviet Party Congress in 1956, and the eco- 
nomic reforms that preceded it in the Soviet Union and 
parts of Eastern Europe. He strongly criticized Kru- 
shchev’s brief reconciliation with “revisionist” Yugo- 
slaviain 1955, and viewed the eruption of popular oppo- 
sition to communist rule in Eastern Europe as the result 
of such “mistakes.” 

Favoring aggressive support for communist insur- 
gency, Mao resented Khrushchev’s stress on coopera- 
tion with leaders of the newly independent “nationalist” 
states of Asia and Africa. He also feared that Khru- 
shchev’s statements to the effect that nuclear weapons 
made a world war unthinkable and “peaceful coexis- 
tence” imperative were opening the way to Soviet ac- 
commodation with the United States. This, he believed, 
would ultimately lead to a division of the world into Soviet 
and American spheres of influence that would threaten 
Chinese interests. 

The charges of ideological deviation that China lev- 
eled against the Soviet Union were coupled in the mid- 
and late 1960’s with claims for the return of territories 
acquired from China by the former tsarist government 
of Russia and by the Soviet Union.* These claims for res- 
titution of territory in the Far East, impelled the Soviets to 
expand rapidly and dramatically their military deploy- 
ments along the Sino-Soviet border (from 15 to 45 divi- 
sions within afew years), and their regional air and naval 
forces. 

The stridency of Chinese verbal attacks on the Soviet 
Union (and of Soviet responses to them) increased ap- 
preciably during the height of the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-69). After the border conflicts at Zhenbao (or Da- 


Ibid. 

“Mao Zedong vented his grievances on the border issue publicly in 
1964. The scope of Chinese claims varied widely over the course of the 
1960's. The repudiation of the Chinese losses from the “unequal” treaties 
with the tsarist government in the nineteenth century suggested the possibility 
of enormous Chinese claims, though the claims were in practice 
eventually limited to more modest border territories. See Thomas W. 
Robinson, The Sino-Soviet Border Dispute: Background, Development, 
and the March 1969 Clashes, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, 1970. 
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manskiy) Island in March 1969, the Chinese broadcast 
a statement affirming ‘the aggressive nature of Soviet 
revisionist imperialism” and labeled the Soviet Union 
China's “principal, most dangerous enemy.”° In an- 
swer, the Soviets mounted alarge campaign against the 
CCP leadership aimed particularly at creating mistrust 
between the party leadership on the one hand and the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA), the intellectuals, and 
the minority populations in China on the other. Arguing 
that Mao was attempting to destroy the communist party 
and that he had abandoned proletarian international- 
ism, the Soviets urged the PLA not to obey his orders, 
because he would eventually turn against the PLA as he 
had against other institutions. Minority peoples of Inner 
Mongolia, Xinjiang, and Tibet were urged to resist Chi- 
nese domination over them and to “struggle against 
Mao's inhuman chauvinism.”® 


Diplomatic Revolution of the 1970's 


By the end of the 1960's, China had isolated itself al- 
most totally. Ties with most communist parties were 
quite strained, and Chinaclosed its embassies through- 
out much of the world. Meanwhile, Sino-Soviet hostility 
was growing. A fundamental revision of foreign policy 
was clearly necessary to end China’s isolation and to 
counter the expanding military—and political—pres- 
ence of the Soviet Union in Asia. 

The process of reorienting the PRC’s foreign relations 
was accomplished swiftly. The decade of the 1970's 
brought reestablishment of Chinese diplomatic ties 
around the world, with special emphasis upon the Unit- 
ed States, Japan, Western Europe, and the communist 
states of Eastern Europe.’ During the three-year period 
of 1971-73 alone, China established or renewed rela- 
tions with 36 countries.® 

The most dramatic event was the rapprochement with 
the United States. The Chinese leadership believed that 
links to the United States were crucial for containing the 
Soviet threat in Asia. The thorny issue of US recognition 
and support of Taiwan was effectively bypassed when 
the United States agreed to UN membership for the Peo- 


*Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 
1970, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1971, p. 558. 

SIbid., p. 101. 

"A helpful survey on the Chinese relations with the communist parties of 
Eastern and Western Europe is provided in Trond Gilberg, “The Impact of the 
Sino-Soviet Dispute on Eastern Europe" and “The Impact of the 
Sino-Soviet Dispute on Western Europe,” in Herbert J. Ellison, Ed., 

The Sino-Soviet Conflict: A Global Perspective, Seattle, WA, University of 
Washington Press, 1981, pp. 268-324. 

®Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 

1974, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1974, p. 427. 
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_ Soviet demonstrators outside the Chinese Embassy in Moscow in March 1969 bear banners declaring: “The Policy 
of the CPSU Is a the Policy of Proletarian Internationalism” and ‘The Policy of Mao Serves Imperialism!” 
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ple’s Republic of China rather than Taiwan. President 
Nixon’s visit to China in 1972 and the opening of “liaison 
offices” in Washington and Beijing shortly thereafter, 
helped prepare the way for the eventual full restoration 
of diplomatic relations in January of 1979. 

China’s relations with Japan, important for economic 
and defense purposes, progressed at an even faster 
rate. The process of normalizing relations began in 
September 1972 with the visit to Beijing of Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka. By March 1973 the two countries had 
exchanged ambassadors.’ The restoration Of relations 
with Japan brought an immediate increase in trade. As 
early as 1972, Japan became China’s leading foreign 
trade partner, accounting for roughly a quarter of Chi- 
nese foreign trade. '° 

Chinese diplomatic activity in Eastern Europe in this 
period was aimed at expanding trade with the region 
and undermining the Soviet Union's position there. Chi- 
nese official statements stressed the importance of na- 
tional equality and autonomy and continued to criticize 


*Ibid., p. 433. 
Ibid. 
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undue Soviet interference in the area, especially the 
1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Relations with the Soviet Union, however, although 
marked by substantial growth in the volume of trade be- 
tween the two countries (up by 66 percent between 
1971 and 1972), renewed negotiations on the border is- 
sues, and restoration of civil air transportation between 
the capitals of the two countries, did not improve in the 
political realm. If anything, the tone of Soviet polemics 
intensified in the early 1970's, with the USSR accusing 
China in August 1973 of being “hostile to the socialist 
world” and of having effected “a complete rupture with 
Marxism-Leninism.” The Chinese responded by charg- 
ing that the Soviets had ‘restored capitalism, enforceda 
fascist dictatorship and enslaved the peoples of all na- 
tionalities ... .” Their criticism of Soviet foreign policy 
was no less harsh: 


_ it has invaded and occupied Czechoslovakia, 
massedits troops along the Chinese border, sent troops 
into the People’s Republic of Mongolia, supported the 
traitorous Lon Nol clique, suppressed the Polish wor- 
kers’ rebellion, intervened in Egypt, causing the expul- 
sion of the Soviet experts, dismembered Pakistan, and 
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carried out subversive activities in many Asian and Afri- 
can countries." 


Soviet Overtures 


With the resumption of Chinese diplomacy, the com- 
petition between the PRC and the USSR was interna- 
tionalized. Sino-Soviet polemics developed in the early 
1970's in a global context marked by the steady ad- 
vance of détente in Soviet-Western relations. As the pro- 
cess of détente began to weaken after 1975, the Soviets 
feared that China would take advantage of deteriorating 
Soviet-American relations to forge an alliance with the 
United States and Japan, thereby gaining ground in the 
competition. Their fears seemed realized when, after 
Mao’s death and the purge of the ‘Gang of Four’ in the 
fall of 1976 that heralded China's decisive departure 
from Maoism, the new Chinese leadership moved to 
seek military cooperation with the United States and Ja- 
pan rather than closer ties with the Soviet Union—as the 
Soviets had expected. '@ It also announced open sup- 
port forastrong American military presence in East Asia 
as a counterbalance to Soviet power in the region. 

Soviet reaction to Chinese overtures to the United 
States was to soften criticisms of the PRC during the 
closing months of 1976 and to seek an improvement in 
relations. But the Soviet desire to improve relations 
was not reciprocated by China. Moscow's messages of 
congratulations to Hua Guofeng upon his becoming the 
new chairman of the CCP were rejected. The Soviet- 
Chinese talks in January and February that brought So- 
viet Deputy Foreign Minister Leonid llichev to Beijing 
with new proposals to end the border dispute were bro- 
ken off. By April 1977, despairing of Chinese coopera- 
tion, the Soviets resumed their old tactics. Mikhail 
Zimyanin, secretary of the CPSU Central Committee re- 
sponsible for ideology, accused the Chinese of aban- 
doning proletarian internationalism and of trying“. . . to 
form the most reactionary forces into a bloc... ."'3 

However, Deng Xiaoping’s return to power in July 
1977 was soon followed by a resumption of Sino-Soviet 
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"Ibid 

In the Soviet view, the main obstacle to closer relations with China was 
Mao Zedong and Maoism. Once Mao departed, Soviet leaders believed, Sino- 
Soviet reconciliation would be inevitable. After Mao's death and the purge 
of the “Gang of Four,” the USSR realized that although the new Chinese 
leadership was departing fundamentally from Maoism in internal policy, it 
continued on a foreign policy course that was hostile to the Soviet Union. For a 
detailed examination of the Sino-Soviet relationship in the early aftermath 
of Mao's death see Ross Terrill, The Future of China after Mao, New York, Dell, 
pp. 206-31 

"Richard Starr, Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 1978, 
Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1979, p. 89. 
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Chinese troops crossing the Ky Cung Bridg 
nam during hostilities in March 1979. 
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talks on river navigation, and, in late August, the Chi- 
nese filled their vacant Moscow ambassadorship. But 
these and other signs of improved relations (the friendly 
Chinese reception of Tito in August; the Ussuri River 
Navigation Pact in October) were outweighed by other 
developments. Most important of these was the conflict 
developing between Cambodia and Vietnam, in which 
the Chinese and Soviets supported opposing sides. In 
May 1978, following the expansion of Vietnamese mili- 
tary actions against Cambodia in the previous month, 
the Chinese withdrew their advisers from Vietnam. Al- 
though the Soviets had hoped for an improvement in re- 
lations with China under Deng's leadership, Chinese 
foreign policy was becoming increasingly anti-Soviet 
and Sino-Soviet relations reached a new low. 


The Nadir of Sino-Soviet Relations 


The year 1978 marked the low point of post-Mao Sino- 
Soviet relations. During US National Security Advisor 
Zbigniew Brzezinski's visit to China in that year refer- 
ences were made to ‘the enemy to the north,” while the 
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Sino-Japanese Treaty of August contained a clause de- 
nouncing hegemonism, universally understood to refer 
to the Soviet Union. This treaty was quickly followed by 
China’s announcement in April 1979 that the Sino-Sovi- 
et Friendship Treaty of 1950 would not be renewed. 

Adding to the strain in Sino-Soviet relations was the 
Soviet intrusion into Indochina—traditionally a Chinese 
sphere of influence—uwith the signing of the Soviet-Viet- 
namese Treaty in 1978 and arrangements for Soviet 
bases in Da Nang and Cam Ranh Bay. China’s resump- 
tion of full diplomatic relations with the United States in 
January of 1979, its continued support of a strong US 
presence in East Asia, and its encouragement of Japa- 
nese cooperation with US defense policies—all part ofa 
strategy to check Soviet expansionism in Asia and fore- 
stall a possible Soviet encirclement of China—led to a 
further deterioration in Sino-Soviet relations, as did the 
Sino-Vietnamese war of February and March 1979 and 
Chinese charges that Vietnam had invaded Cambodia 
“to serve the Soviet Union in its expansionist strategic 
plan.”'4 

In the aftermath of the PLA’s failure to “teach Vietnam 
adecisive lesson,” a bitter China blamed the Soviets for 
backing the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia and 
causing the loss of 20,000 Chinese men. The Soviet 
Union, meanwhile, launched a major propaganda cam- 
paign against the PRC. In 1979, addressing himself to 
Maoist “historical falsifications,’ CPSU Central Commit- 
tee secretary for relations with communist parties Kon- 
stantin Rusakov spoke of “the hegemonic desires and 
expansionist policy of the present Chinese leaders.‘'® 
That same year, The Coming Decline of the Chinese Em- 
| pire, was published. '® This book, written by Moscow's 
mouthpiece Victor Louis, portrayed graphically the re- 
volt of China’s minority peoples in Inner Asia. Yet, de- 

spite this evidence of sharp Sino-Soviet friction, there 
| were signs of initiatives by both sides to make contact 
and negotiate differences. 


The Chinese Initiative 


Even as the PRC announced in April 1979 that the 
1950 Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assis- 
tance with the Soviet Union would not be renewed, it ini- 


“Beijing Review, Jan. 12, 1979. 

‘Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook of International Communist Affairs 
1980, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution, 1981, p. 85. 

‘This remarkable book, published in New York by Times Books, 
described the restiveness of China's minority peoples and implied that this 
could be used as a pretext for a Soviet-backed separation from China of 
territories inhabited by non-Chinese. 

"Beijing Review, May 19, 1980. 
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Soviet and Chinese negotiators exchange documents 
at the first plenary session of October 17, 1979, talks in 
Moscow. 


—TASS from Sovfoto 


tiated new contacts in the hope of settling some trouble- 
some border and foreign policy issues. This eventually 
led to Chinese-Soviet-Vietnamese discussions, and, in 
June, to agreement on a series of meetings on Sino- 
Soviet issues. At Soviet insistence, the official purpose 
of the meetings was to be designated as the promotion 
of ‘the principles of peaceful coexistence’’—the ratio- 
nale used for talks with non-communist states. The 
USSR was clearly signaling that, in its view, relations 
with China were “non-comradely.”’ 

Talks began with the arrival of the Chinese delegation 
in Moscow in September 1979. From the beginning, it 
was Clear that Soviet intentions were to confine the talks 
to bilateral issues, while Chinese intentions were to in- 
clude such matters as Soviet policy in Vietnam and, fol- 
lowing the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 
1979, with Soviet policy in that country as well. The talks, 
which began promisingly in September, were soon 
suspended when the Chinese denounced the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan and asserted that the USSR 
“bullies, enslaves, and exploits other countries.”"'” 

The Soviets were doubtless less bothered by such 
polemics than by the mounting evidence of Sino-Ameri- 
can military cooperation and by Chinese appeals 
for Japanese, American, and European cooperation 
against Soviet policies. On April 7, 1980, following US 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown's visit to Beijing in 
January, and PRC Deputy Foreign Minister Zhang Wen- 
jin’s visit to Washington in March to discuss the coordi- 
nation of Chinese and American security policies, an ar- 
ticle in Pravda (under the official Politburo by-line of I. 
Aleksandrov) accused China of seeking to provoke an 
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American-Soviet war. A subsequent article, on April 26, 
charged the Chinese with seeking to form an anti-Soviet 
alliance that would comprise China, the members of 
NATO, and Japan. '® 

The Soviets also fretted about growing Chinese influ- 
ence among other communist parties, which threat- 
ened the USSR’s position of leadership within the world 
communist movement. The PRC continued its efforts to 
revive and expand good relations with both East and 
West European communist parties as part of its stand- 
ing policy to end Chinese isolation and exert pressure 
on communist parties and states to seek greater inde- 
pendence from Soviet domination. Its success in that 
area was evident in the failure of Soviet efforts to orga- 
nize support against China among the European com- 
munist parties in April 1980. It was also evident in the 
harsh and worried tone of Soviet accusations concern- 
ing the PRC’s “splitting activity” within the movement, 
and the warnings to communist parties not to cooperate 
with such activity. '? 


The Soviet Initiative 


Despite this apparent impasse, the Soviets perceived 
some positive trends in China that gave them hope for 
putting their relations on a less hostile level. In early 
1980, China departed even more from Maoism and it 
suspended its ideological campaign against “revision- 
ism’ that had been directed chiefly at the CPSU. Yet, the 
official Soviet assessment of chances for improving 
Sino-Soviet relations was at best cautious. In his report 
to the 26th CPSU Congress in February 1981, Soviet 
General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev stated: 


Time will show to what extent the present Chinese lead- 
ership will find it possible to overcome the Maoist lega- 
cy. However, as yet, one unfortunately cannot speak of 
any changes for the better in Beijing's foreign policies.°° 


Referring elsewhere in the report to “Beijing's barbaric 
aggression” against Vietnam—hardly the language of 
conciliation—Brezhnev nevertheless affirmed that “our 
proposals aimed at normalizing relations with China re- 
main in force... .”*! 


"Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 
1981, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1982, pp. 322-23 

'"?Kommunist (Moscow), No. 12, August 1980. 

“Foreign Broadcasting Information Service, The Proceedings of the 
26th CPSU Congress, Washington, DC, vol. 1, Feb. 24, 1981, p. 9. 

"Ibid 

*2Brezhnev's statement on good-neighborly relations was part of his 
report to the 26th CPSU Congress. See ibid 
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The Chinese consented to Brezhnev's proposal to es- 
tablish ties ‘on a good-neighbor basis.”** This, howev- 
er, did not stop them from repeating that“. . . the Soviet 
Union has a global strategy to dominate the world,”*° 
while also expressing doubts about the Soviet capacity 
to reach so ambitious a goal.** Still, the number of meet- 
ings between Chinese and Soviet representatives on 
everything from border river navigation to esoteric sci- 
entific topics began to grow. 

Throughout all this, Soviet concern about Chinese for- 
eign policy remained. During 1981, Soviet press com- 
mentaries repeatedly addressed the issue of Chinese 
arms talks with the Americans, Chinese appeals for 
broad cooperation against Soviet “expansionism and 
hegemonism,” and the new and increasingly sensitive 
issue of Chinese criticism of Soviet policy toward Po- 
land. One example of that criticism was the Chinese 
statement that: 


So long as the Soviet Union persists in a policy of con- 
trolling or plundering some East European countries or 
putting them under occupation, struggles against this 
will... break out in those countries . . . Soviet colonial 
rule and military are sitting on an active volcano which is 
going to erupt one day.?° 


The Soviets were particularly bitter about Chinese 
criticism of their “advisory” letter to the Polish commu- 
nist party (PZPR) in June.@° At this point, they accused 
China of “interference in Polish internal affairs” even as 
they repeated their standard criticisms of China for in- 
sisting upon aspecial Chinese road to socialism and ig- 
noring “the general laws [i.e., Soviet-devised laws] gov- 
erning the construction of socialism.”?” 

The CCP’s official evaluation in June 1981 of the histo- 
ry of the CCP, which includes a critique of “mistakes” by 
Mao, somewhat reassured the Soviets that ideological 
differences inhibiting a Sino-Soviet rapprochement 
were slowly disappearing.*° The USSR secretly offered 
to resume talks in September. The Chinese, apparently 
concerned about developments in Poland, requested 
that talks be deferred for the time being. 


°SFBIS-CHI, May 21, 1981, p. C/1. 

*4FBIS-CHI, June 23, 1981, p. W/1-2. 

“Beijing Review, June 18, 1981. 

*°See e.g., Tass (Moscow), June 30, 1981. The Soviets were particularly 
sensitive to Chinese charges that the Soviet Union was interfering in Poland's 
internal affairs and was impeding the process of political and economic 
reform in Poland. Some analysts argue that the Soviets’ intentions in writing the 
letter were to criticize certain policies and raise fears of Soviet intervention 
in Poland in the hope of encouraging the reformist elements in the Polish party 
leadership to support a more conservative policy. 

°’Pravda (Moscow), July 5, 1981. 


The ‘Turning Point 


A real turning point in relations was reached in 1982. 
In March of that year, Brezhnev delivered a speech in 
Tashkent calling for Sino-Soviet cooperation and com- 
menting favorably on the main lines of change in Chi- 
na—albeit with familiar reservations about Chinese for- 
eign policy. He sought to appeal in the speech to the 
Chinese leadership by saying that the USSR had never 
denied the socialist character of the Chinese system 
and that it supported the Chinese claim to Taiwan.°9 

Brezhnev'’s initiative ought not to have surprised any- 
one. The Soviet had pursued rapprochement with the 
Chinese quite consistently since Mao’s death, only tobe 
rebuffed by the Chinese or to have promising begin- 
nings disrupted by other developments that had nega- 
tive impact on their relations, such as the invasion of Af- 
ghanistan and the crisis in Poland. But the general trend 
of Chinese foreign policy under Deng Xiaoping was in- 
creasingly positive from the Soviet point of view— 
especially as he had dropped the appeals for an alli- 
ance with Japan and the United States and adopted a 
more even-handed approach to the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Moreover, the Soviet Union’s position 
and relations were deteriorating badly both in the East 
Asian region and globally. The Euromissile confronta- 
tion with NATO was increasingly serious; Eastern Eu- 
rope—especially Poland—remained unstable; the So- 
viets were bogged down in a difficult struggle in 
Afghanistan (with rebels being supported by the Chi- 
nese); and the American, with Japanese support, were 
rapidly rebuilding their commitment and their military 


8The Sixth Plenum of the 11th Central Committee, held in June 1981, 
not only made important changes in the CCP leadership, but also adopted an 
immensely important ‘‘ Resolution on Certain Questions in the History of 
Our Party Since the Founding of the People’s Republic of China." See Beijing 
Review, July 6, 1981. The resolution did a skillful job of combining general 
praise for Mao and Maoism (‘‘a great Marxist and a great proletarian 
revolutionary strategist and theorist’) with a rejection of the notion that his 
ideas provided an “immutable truth which must be mechanically applied 
everywhere.” Having disposed of Mao's infallibility, the Resolution hit hard 
at the specifics of his historical record. Mao was accused of over-emphasizing 
the class struggle and making serious mistakes in economic policy even 
before the Cultural Revolution. On balance, however, his performance was 
given a favorable review. But the Cultural Revolution itself was judged to be ‘a 
comprehensive, long-drawn out and grave blunder.” The combination of 
this reevaluation of Mao's historical record with government leadership 
changes favorable to Deng Xiaoping and the 1978 reform provided 
positive signals to the Soviet, which they were quick to understand. The 
Resolution tended to take a more balanced view of the sources of earlier 
Sino-Soviet conflict, particularly in sharing the blame. For an interesting 
discussion of the party's reevaluation of Mao's record see David S. G. 
Goodman, “The Sixth Plenum of the 11th Central Committee of the CCP: Look 
Back in Anger?” in The China Quarterly (London), September 1981, 
pp. 518-27. 

*°Pravda (Moscow), Mar. 25, 1982. 
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Soviet First Deputy Premier Ivan Arkhipov arrives in Chi- 
naon December 21, 1984, his first visit to the country in 
15 years. 


—UPI/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


forces in East Asia. It was becoming increasingly desir- 
able—even urgent—to improve relations with China. 

Negotiations opened shortly after the Tashkent 
speech with the arrival in Beijing of Leonid llichev. The 
first such talks to take place since the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, they produced no results, since the Chi- 
nese insisted upon discussing Vietnam and Afghani- 
stan, and the Soviets refused.°° Later that year, how- 
ever, at a reception following Brezhnev’s funeral in No- 
vember, Chinese Foreign Minister Huang Hua was giv- 
en special attention, making it evident that relations with 
the People’s Republic of China were a high priority for 
the new Soviet leader, Yuriy Andropov. 

The course of reconciliation was not smooth, howev- 
er. Even by late 1983, after three rounds of Sino-Soviet 
talks, little progress had been made. Although the Chi- 
nese now took a consistently “equidistant” position be- 
tween the two superpowers, they continued (albeit in 
milder form) to criticize Soviet foreign policy. The effort 
at a balanced approach was evident during Premier 
Zhao Ziyang’s visit to the United States in January 1984. 
In contrast to Deng Xiaoping’s 1979 visit to the United 


S°FB/S-CHI, Oct. 18, 1982, p. C/2. 
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States when the Chinese media were attacking Soviet 
foreign policy vociferously, there were virtually no such 
attacks during Zhao’s visit. Moreover, the Chinese let 
the Soviets know that they were prepared to seek nor- 
malization of relations without the preliminary removal of 
the “three obstacles.” 

The process of “normalization,” delayed for some 
months by the Soviets’ abrupt cancellation in May 1984 
of the planned visit to Beijing by Ivan Arkhipov, First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers, did, how- 
ever, eventually move forward. Arkhipov's visit was re- 
scheduled for December and proved highly successful; 
iteven included a meeting with Premier Zhao. Ata meet- 
ing after Chernenko’s funeral in March 1985, the leader 
of the Chinese delegation, Li Peng, stressed interparty 
ties, addressed Gorbachev as “comrade,” and extend- 
ed greetings from Hu Yaobang, the general secretary of 
the CCP. For his part, the new General Secretary of the 
CPSU, Mikhail Gorbachev, pronounced Sino-Soviet re- 
lations to be of central importance to him. In the months 
that followed these events, both sides rapidly agreed to 
expanded cooperation on all levels. Foremost was eco- 
nomic cooperation, which was assured in June by the 
signing of a large ($14 billion) five-year trade agreement 
in Moscow. 


The Current Phase 


Gorbachev's report to the 27th Congress of the CPSU 
clearly expressed the Soviets’ understanding of the 
state of relations with China in early 1986. In the report, 
the General Secretary noted “acertain improvement” in 
relations, although differences between the two sides 
remained, “particularly on a series of international prob- 
lems.” He held out the possibility “of acting together on 
the basis of principle and equal rights without prejudice 
to third countries.”3" 

While appreciating the positive tone of the address, 
the Chinese leadership fully understood that ‘without 
prejudice to third countries” meant the Soviets would 
not exert pressure on Vietnam to withdraw from Cambo- 
dia. Gorbachev's expression of awish “in the nearest fu- 
ture to bring Soviet forces—situated in Afghanistan at 
the request of the government—back to their home- 
land” had little meaning for them given the Soviet pre- 
condition of ‘a prior political settlement,” on Soviet 
terms, which could not be realized without the presence 
of Soviet forces in Afghanistan.°2 


Sr ae ee nn AEE oes ne a ee ee 
*'Foreign Broadcast Information Service, The 27th CPSU Congress: An 


Agenda for Change, Washington, DC, Apr. 11, 1986, p. 63. 
2Ibid., p. 72 
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The second half of 1986 brought important movement 
in Sino-Soviet political relations, initiated by Gorbachev 
in his speech in Vladivostok on July 28, 1986.°° For Chi- 
na, the most important element of that speech was that it 
addressed two of the three obstacles to Sino-Soviet re- 
lations. Init, Gorbachev announced that six Soviet regi- 
ments would soon be withdrawn from Afghanistan, that 
some troops might be withdrawn from Mongolia, as well 
as that the Soviets were prepared to discuss the reduc- 
tion of force levels along the Sino-Soviet border. With re- 
gard to the disputed Amur River border, he offered to 
accept China’s request that the main navigation chan- 
nel serve as the border line. The General Secretary also 
offered Soviet support for the construction of the 
Urumai-Kazakhstan railroad and invited the Chinese to 
participate in Soviet space exploration. 

Although Chinese reaction to this overture was pub- 
licly cautious and skeptical, improvement in relations 
became soon apparent. While the Chinese noted the in- 
adequacy of the projected troop withdrawals from Af- 
ghanistan, and the failure to address the Cambodian 
“obstacle,” they now manifested a willingness to deal 
directly with the Vietnamese and the Mongols, thereby 
accepting at least in part the Soviet position that China’s 
grievances concerning Cambodia and Soviet troops in 
the Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR) had to be ne- 
gotiated in Hanoi and Ulan Bator. The Chinese also 
made an offer to give Vietnam development aid in ex- 
change for withdrawal of Vietnamese forces from Cam- 
bodia. In fact, in August, Deputy Foreign Minister Liu 
Shuging visited Mongolia. In early 1987, at ameeting of 
Chinese and Soviet foreign ministers at the United Na- 
tions, agreed to reopen the border negotiations, which 
had been suspended nearly five years earlier. 

The pace and scope of change for the better have 
been marked during the past three years—particularly 
the last two. This is evident in the expansion of economic 
relations and the regular press coverage given to every 
new agreement. It has also been apparent in the steady 
expansion of cross-border trade and the opening of 
new centers for its conduct, as well as in the increase in 
cultural and scientific exchanges and in the media cov- 
erage given to these events on both sides. 

The fact that meetings on normalization of relations 
(the tenth round was just completed) are now routine is 
another indicator of the change for the better. While it is 
true that the Chinese still emphasize Soviet failure to 
deal with the famous “three obstacles,” and that party 
relations between the CPSU and the CCP have not been 
reestablished, negotiations go on, and economic and 
cultural contacts are expanding. Moreover, the meet- 


Pravda, July 29, 1986. 
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Chinese Vice-Premier Yao Yilin, in the Soviet Union for 
the second conference of the Soviet-Chinese Commit- 
tee on Economic, Commercial, Scientific, and Techno- 
logical Cooperation, meets with Soviet Premier Nikolay 
Ryzhkov on May 13, 1987. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


ings between the Chinese and Soviet leaderships now 
take place at ever higher levels, with the Soviet repre- 
sentation including high-ranking party and state offi- 
Cials. This, of course, raises the question whether the re- 
establishment of party-to-party relations—when it 
comes—will not be a mere formality. 

A further change has been the positive tone of press 
reportage on the budding relationship. If one takes a 
sample of typical articles published in the Chinese and 
Soviet press over the past three years and compares it 
with reports from, say, 1979-81, the contrast is striking. 
The polemical tone has nearly disappeared, except in 


discussion of the familiar three obstacles, and even 


here the tone is less hostile than in the past. Equally im- 
portant is the very positive tone of Chinese reportage on 
the impressions of various PRC delegations to the Sovi- 
et Union, and of reports by Soviet visitors to China. Giv- 
enthe change in tone and the enormous increase in me- 
dia coverage of essentially constructive developments 
in the relationship, one cannot but conclude that the 
leaders on both sides are implementing a conscious 
policy of conveying to their respective populations a 
new and substantially more positive impression of the 
other side’s society, culture, and economy, as well as of 
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relations between them. In China and the Soviet Union, 
where these matters depend largely on political deci- 
sions at the top, such developments reveal much about 
the current state of the Sino-Soviet relationship. 


Trends and Prospects 


Sino-Soviet relations are structured by acomplex and 
changing mix of political-ideological, strategic, and 
economic considerations, any of which can foster either 
friction between the two states or greater cooperation. 
Any effort to define current relations between the two 
states must examine recent trends in those areas. 


Ideology. |deological differences created by the 
Maoist version of left-wing communism were a major 
factor contributing to friction in Sino-Soviet relations 
from the late 1950's until 1976. Maoism shaped the neg- 
ative assessment of Soviet achievements and greatly 
influenced the condemnation of Soviet domestic and 
foreign policy. Once Mao’s successors started to move 
away from his ideological preoccupations, ideological 
disagreement played a smaller role in the Sino-Soviet 
conflict. 

Today, ideological differences have apparently 
ceased to be a source of conflict, and instead, ideology 
has become a significant force for unity and coopera- 
tion between the Soviet Union and China. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in the growing sense of shared 
experience and of potential for expanding cooperation 
associated with the Soviet and Chinese reform efforts. 
The dramatic renewal of the reform initiative under Gor- 
bachev has produced a greater Soviet understanding 
of Chinese economic reforms. Meanwhile, Chinese 
concern about both the cultural and political conse- 
quences of their own reforms, whether expressed in the 
campaign against ‘spiritual pollution” in late 1983 and 
early 1984, or in the attacks on “bourgeois liberaliza- 
tion” in the wake of student demonstrations in Decem- 
ber 1986, has tended to strengthen China’s ties to the 
communist world, including the Soviet Union. 

The current Chinese evaluation of the Soviet achieve- 
ments and their relevance to China's future is notably 
positive, indicating a strong ideological foundation for 
future cooperation. Chinese analysts portray their coun- 
try and the Soviet Union as sharing both a pattern of so- 
Cialist society deriving from the October Revolution and 
a search for effective means of reform and moderniza- 
tion within that tradition. Critical of Mao’s policy after 
1958, they give the Soviets credit for more effective re- 
form efforts than their own, at least up to the Third Ple- 
num of the 11th CCP Central Committee in 1978. They 
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also feel that the Soviets have now come to accept the 
principle of equality among communist parties/states 
and can contribute in a constructive fashion to Chinese 
reform efforts. Moreover, they share with the Soviets the 
view that capitalist societies, whatever their scientific, 
technological, and economic achievements, are deca- 
dent and destined to be replaced by socialism. Finally, 
they believe that, like the Soviet Union and other com- 
munist states, they too face the challenging task of ac- 
quiring what is needed from the capitalist world while 
protecting and developing their own communist ideas 
and institutions.°* 


International relations. The foreign and security pol- 
icies of the USSR and the PRC are another major source 
of Sino-Soviet conflict—today as in the past. In this area 
of the relationship, ideological issues can play and 
have played amajor role, but, as recent trends suggest, 
friction and conflict are possible even in the absence of 
significant ideological differences. 

Soviet military deployments in Northeast Asia, were, 
as noted, part of the history of conflict over security is- 
sues inthe 1950’s. The expansion of these deployments 
inthe 1960’s was a response to perceived danger from 
China: the PRC’s territorial claims aroused concern for 
the security of Soviet Outer Mongolian and Manchurian 
territories that lie along the frontier with China and lack 
natural defenses. Anxiety increased with the develop- 
ments in the 1970’s—especially Chinese proposals for 
military collaboration with the United States and Japan. 
The purpose of the expanded forces deployed during 
the 1970’s—a quarter of the Soviet Union's ground and 
air forces and a third of its naval forces—was not only to 
limit Chinese options against the Soviet Union or its Viet- 
namese Client, but also to protect against the possibility 
of the encircling alliance which China sought with the 
United States and Japan. 

On the Chinese side, the Soviet military buildup in the 
late 1970's, as in the 1960's, led China to perceive the 
USSR as the main challenge to its security, and to 
search for cooperation with capitalist states on matters 
of security and military modernization. Sino-Soviet ten- 
sions decreased during the 1980's as the PRC’s leaders 
became less concerned about Soviet intentions, atleast 
partly because of the restoration of American security 
commitment and military power in East Asia. It was in 
this new atmosphere that Chinese leaders decided to 
reduce the size of the PLA (1985) and to cultivate amore 
even-handed relationship with the two superpowers. 

The Soviet buildup of nuclear weapons in Northeast 
LS SIE PRE! PEERS Ui rr RR ie ll 


“Gilbert Rozman, “China's Soviet Watchers in the 1980s: A New Era in 
Scholarship” World Politics (Princeton, NJ), July 1985, pp. 463-64. 
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Asia—a matter of great concern for both Japan and the 
United States—elicited less concern in China, because 
it was directed mainly at Japan and the United States, 
and partly because the PRC had improved its nuclear 
retaliatory capability vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. In any 
event, there was probably little chance that China alone 
could secure a reduction of Soviet nuclear forces in 
Northeast Asia, but some possibility that it could secure 
areduction of conventional forces; consequently it con- 
centrated its efforts on bringing about the latter. 

Differences and competition over influence in Third 
World countries were and continue to be an important 
source of friction affecting the Sino-Soviet relationship. 
As mentioned before, during much of the Mao era the 
conflict centered on Soviet policy toward Third World 
revolutions: the Chinese favored support for radical rev- 
olutionary leaders and movements while the Soviets 
chose to collaborate with many Third World nationalist 
leaders. Sino-Soviet competition in the Third World 
peaked during the 1960’s. The Chinese competed vig- 
orously in Africa, to some degree in Latin America, and 
also in Southeast Asia. Such headway as they made 
was largely lost during the Cultural Revolution, but the 
competition reopened in the early 1970's, focusing on 
Southeast Asia and Africa. 

Indochina became an especially contested area of 
Sino-Soviet competiton. The Soviets had provided con- 
siderable—and decisive—military and diplomatic sup- 
port for North Vietnam's conquest of the South. After the 
war, Hanoi looked to the Soviet Union for support in its 
effort to control the whole of Indochina. As the Vietnam- 
ese-Cambodian conflict escalated, the Soviet Union 
and China found themselves supporting opposing 
sides. When Vietnam invaded Cambodiain 1978 and in- 
stalled there aclient regime, the Chinese, fearing further 
Soviet-Vietnamese strategic gains in Indochina, invad- 
ed Vietnam. While the situation was both awkward and 
politically dangerous for the Soviets, their strong sup- | 
port for Vietnam was rewarded with permission to estab- 
lish bases at Da Nang and Cam Ranh Bay. The aggres- 
siveness of Vietnam brought mixed responses from 
countries in Southeast Asia, which belong to ASEAN. 
While a number of them reacted negatively to Vietnam- 
ese actions, in such states as Indonesia and Singapore 
the Chinese invasion of Vietnam raised anew the fear of 
China's use of its regional power. However, the Chinese 
sought to allay such fears by renouncing their support 
for communist-led insurgencies in ASEAN states. 

In the early 1970's, China began to compete once 
again with the Soviet Union in Africa (Central and South- 
ern). The Soviets countered Chinese support for the Na- 
tional Front for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA) with 
greater support for the Popular Movement for the Liber- 


The acting General Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party and Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang, left, reviews an 
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honor guard with General Secretary of Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party Janos Kadar during aJune 15, 1987, visit 


to Budapest. 


ation of Angola (MPLA), facilitating the latter’s victory. 
As a result, a widespread shift of movements and gov- 
ernments in neighboring Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Na- 
mibia, Zambia, and Tanzania away from China and to- 
ward the Soviet Union took place. Soviet Middle Eastern 
policy impinged relatively little on China. In Southwest 
Asia, however, the communist coup in Afghanistan in 
April 1978 that brought a pro-Soviet regime to power 
was followed by a Soviet invasion of the country in De- 
cember 1979. This event made Afghanistan—together 
with Indochina—the focus of Sino-Soviet disputes. 

The early 1980’s saw new currents in Chinese Third 
World policy. Chinese anti-Sovietism was replaced by a 
more complex analysis of world politics and a critique of 
superpower Third World policies that divided blame be- 
tween the two more evenhandedly. In a thoroughly 
pragmatic style, the Chinese aided both sides in the 
lran-lraq war, supported anti-Soviet guerrilla forces in 
Afghanistan, joined the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the World Bank, and portrayed themselves as 
a Third World state sharing interests with other Third 
World countries. 

Since approximately 1982, aside from differences 
Over Indochina and Afghanistan, the conflict of Soviet 
and Chinese Third World interests has been much re— 
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duced. The harsh polemics have virtually disappeared 
on both sides, while Chinese criticisms of US policies in 
the Middle East, the Caribbean, and Central America 
tend to resemble those of the Soviets. Yet the Afghan 
and Cambodian issues remain formidable obstacles to 
improved relations. China continues to insist that Soviet 
troops must be withdrawn from Afghanistan, and the So- 
viets continue to attribute part of their problem there to 
Chinese intervention. But in general, the sharpness of 
the polemics has been reduced. 

The Chinese have recently moderated considerably 
their Indochina policy, abandoning demands for the 
closing of Soviet bases in Vietnam and for the withdraw- 
al of Vietnamese troops from Laos. While they still stress 
the Cambodian issue, they do soless stridently than be- 
fore 1982. Indeed, circumstances seem to require Viet- 
nam to work hard to prevent a Sino-Soviet agreement at 
Vietnam's expense. 

The reemergence of China from its self-imposed iso- 
lation from the international communist movement has 
both positive and negative implications for Soviet-Chi- 
nese relations. The end of Maoist criticism of Soviet insti- 
tutions and policy, and the reduction of revolutionary 
competition in the Third World are undoubtedly wel- 
come. However, the reestablishment and expansion of 
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Chinese relations with other communist parties and 
states, and the moderation and success of Chinese do- 
mestic and foreign policies, have given China a more 
powerful voice in the communist movement in general. 

Even when European communist parties disliked 
Maoist policies, they found the Chinese a valuable 
counterweight to Soviet efforts to dominate all commu- 
nist parties. A prosperous, successful, and cooperative 
China, pursuing an independent policy and insisting 
upon the right of other communist parties and states to 
do the same, is a counterweight to Soviet influence. 
China’s internal economic innovations, its success in 
trade and investment arrangements with capitalist 
states, the ease with which it sends students and other 
specialists abroad for training, its reduced emphasis on 
military power and competition—together provide a 
highly competitive alternative to the Soviet communist 
model. Yet, the volte-face in Chinese policy since the 
end of 1986, with the repression of the student protests, 
the removal of Hu Yaobang, and the campaign against 
“bourgeois liberalization,” all suggest that the Chinese 
leadership may find itself closer in spirit to the Soviets 
than at any time in recent years. Both face the challenge 
of achieving effective reform without risking or challeng- 
ing the party dictatorship or the communist model of the 
economy. 


Economic policy. Soviet policy-makers clearly regard 
the restoration of economic relations with China as both 
a logical expression of the communist system they 
share and a means of drawing closer together. They re- 
call fondly the closeness of the 1950's, when the Soviet 
Union was by far China’s most important economic col- 
laborator. Yet, trade with China barely exceeded two 
percent of Soviet foreign trade in 1985, and was rising 
only slowly in proportionate terms, and this in a period 
when China had become one of the world’s major trad- 
ing nations. 

Soviet analysts once argued that trade would rise with 
political reconciliation, becoming again a major factor in 
the economies of both countries. Their arguments 
stressed China's need for Soviet middle-range technol- 
ogy and production methods, as well as the fact that the 
two countries had socialist institutions. Certainly, there 
is a basis for Sino-Soviet economic cooperation, as the 
various new economic agreements attest. But the many 
years of separation and conflict have greatly altered the 
character and compatibility of the two economies. By 
the beginning of the 1980's, China had established its 
major foreign economic relationships with the market 
economies of East Asia—chiefly Japan—and with the 
United States, and in important ways had become a So- 
viet competitor for advanced Western technology. 
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The Soviet predictions that China would experience 
negative political side-effects from its economic rela- 
tions with the West, though overstated, were not without 
foundation, as the Chinese reports of economic specu- 
lation and corruption and the campaigns against “spiri- 
tual pollution” and “bourgeois liberalism” demonstrate. 
Moreover, whatever the limitations, there is still a solid 
basis for Sino-Soviet economic cooperation. The Soviet 
Union represents a ready market for Chinese foodstuffs, 
textiles, and mineral products, while the Soviets have 
both products (heavy machinery, trucks, and timber) 
and technologies (oil, gas, and electrical power) need- 
ed in China. They have the additional advantage of be- 
ing ina position to engage in barter trade with China and 
thus avoid a drain on their respective hard-currency re- 
serves. Finally, the Soviets offer the advantage of close 
markets (via border trade) for many Chinese goods, and 
of overland transportation to the industrialized portions 
of the Soviet Union and to Europe. 

Only aradical shift of the course of Chinese economic 
policy could restore the preponderance in Chinese for- 
eign trade which the Soviet Union enjoyed in the 1950's. 
Today the Soviets rank only sixth among China’s foreign 
trade partners, though there are anumber of opportuni- 
ties for future growth of Sino-Soviet trade and for broad- 
er interaction with the Soviet economy. Soviet overland | 
transport, especially if rail connections through Central | 
Asia are expanded, will play an important role in Chi- | 
nese trade with the Soviet Union and Eastern and West- | 
ern Europe. Moreover, China possesses reserves of la- | 
bor that could potentially play an important part in the 
development of the Soviet Far East. 

Itis worth mentioning that there is in China a growing 
and positive interest in the Soviet economic experi- 
ence—a factor that could have a role in the develop- 
ment of broader economic relations in future. 

In general, it would appear that the trend both of Sovi- 
et and Chinese economic policy and economic devel- 
opment is conducive to expanded economic ties in the 
future. This trend could have a positive impact on the bi- 
lateral relationship, though it is unlikely to damage or di- 
minish the growing Chinese interaction with the capital- 
ist economies. In the 1950's, 90 percent of China’s trade 
was with the Soviet Union; today over 80 percent of its 
greatly expanded trade is with the major capitalist 
States or with the Asian newly industrializing countries. 
Inthe 1950's, China depended wholly on Soviet industri- 
al technology; today the advanced capitalist econo- 
mies are the source of almost all newtechnology and the 
Soviets have the menial task of refurbishing the industri- 
al installations that they built a generation ago. Where 
the Chinese once accepted the Soviet communist mod- 
el unquestioningly, they have now outdone the Soviets 
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in reforming that model, with a thoroughgoing restora- 
tion of individual incentive and production in agricul- 
ture, a broad expansion of private enterprise in the ur- 
ban service and manufacturing economy, and the 
acceptance of foreign investment. As aresult, they were 
first the object of nervous criticism and then of cautious 
emulation by Soviet economists and politicians. 

The scale, diversity, and level of development of the 
present Chinese economy would seem to make it proof 
against heavy dependence upon the Soviet economy. 
Moreover, the fact that China’s economy is growing 
much faster than the Soviet Union’s would suggest a 
gain in the PRC’s relative economic position vis-a-vis 
the USSR. 


Conclusion 


Itis indicative of the quandary of Sino-Soviet relations 


_ that the PRC’s reportage on contacts with the USSR in 


recent years documents steady and impressive pro- 


_ gressinall spheres exceptthe political. The three obsta- 


cles that the Chinese see as impeding full normalization 
of relations have not been removed. Comments in the 
press indicate China’s growing frustration and irritation 
over Soviet policies in Afghanistan, where the Soviets 
are seen as making only token troop withdrawals and re- 
fusing serious negotiations for withdrawal, in Pakistan, 
where the Soviets are applying pressure that only com- 
pounds the strain of absorbing millions of Aghans seek- 
ing refuge;?° and in Cambodia, where Soviet support 
sustains the Vietnamese occupation.°° The Chinese 
say that the Soviets offer meaningless reductions of 
their forces in Mongolia and none along the Sino-Soviet 
border; that they are meddling anew in the internal poli- 
tics of North Korea; and that they are continuing the stra- 
tegic expansion in East and Southeast Asia that has, 
since the acquisition of naval bases in Vietnam, become 
a search for bases in the Southwest Pacific. 

For their part, the Soviets seem intent on their present 
policies—policies that either challenge Chinese securi- 


%SAmong many articles from the Chinese press see Wu Zu, “Show 
Sincerity!—Commenting on the Soviet Attitude Toward the Political Settlement 
of the Afghan Issue” in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 29, 1986, pp. C/2. A more recent 
article, entitled “Does the Soviet Union Really Want to Withdraw Its Troops 
From Afghanistan?” noted that the much-advertised Soviet pullout of 
troops “had an insignificant effect on the Soviet forces’ combat effectiveness.” 
See FBIS-CHI, Jan. 30, 1987, pp. C/2. 

*The head of the Chinese delegation to the negotiations on 
normalization of Soviet-Chinese relations, Qian Qichen, asserted on the eve of 
the 10th round of these negotiations that Soviet-Chinese political relations 
“have yet to be dealt with through negotiations.’ He stressed Deng Xiaoping’s 
willingness to visit the Soviet Union “provided that the Soviets will take 
action to solve the Cambodian issue.” See FB/S-CHI, Apr. 6, 1987, pp. C/2. 
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ty or traditional interests, or both—and it would appear 
that there is little China can do to stop them. They seek 
Chinese cooperation, though on their terms, which 
means subordination of China to the senior Soviet part- 
ner, a position the Chinese are unwilling to accept. It is 
clear, therefore, that Soviet foreign policy will continue 
to be a powerful impediment to further major advances 
in the Sino-Soviet reconcilation. 

It is also clear that the Chinese will seek to maintain 
political cooperation with the United States and Japan, 
cooperation that has been central to both Chinese secu- 
rity policy and economic modernization. But the evi- 
dence of the Sino-Vietnamese war is that though US- 
PRC cooperation may make the Soviets more cautious, 
the Soviet alliance system and superior military power 
place severe limits upon Chinese action. In a military- 
strategic sense China is encircled. On the other hand, 
China has conventional military forces capable of im- 
posing prohibitive losses on an invader, and is unique 
among states in her development category in possess- 
ing both nuclear weapons and a missile delivery sys- 
tem. Meanwhile, China continues to press—however in- 
effectually—for a voluntary reduction of Soviet military 
power on the Chinese border. 

Apparently, Chinese leaders feel that time is their ally. 
They argue that the long-term capabilities of the Soviets 
fall short of their ambitions, that Soviet military pbowerhas 
weak economic and social foundations, and that the 
weakness will become more apparent with the passage 
of time. They point to the costly foreign commitments, 
such as Afghanistan, and to the severe internal eco- 
nomic and demographic problems that bode ill for the 
future of Soviet power. Above all, they seem disinclined 
to worry about a direct military threat to China, arguing 
that Soviet power is directed mainly at regions and 
countries more vulnerable to penetration than China. 

The aim of Soviet policy, meanwhile, is to work steadi- 
ly to broaden the base of contacts and cooperation with 
China, to discourage its military and political coopera- 
tion with Japan and the United States, and to win its sup- 
port for Soviet policies with respect to the world commu- 
nist movement and the world as a whole. The evidence 
of the past few years, and of the Gorbachev years in par- 
ticular, is that much can be accomplished by these polli- 
cy directions even within the present context of Soviet 
foreign policy. With a modification of that policy favor- 
able to Chinese interests, especially if the Chinese lead- 
ership should feel threatened by internal popular reform 
pressures that challenge the very system of rule which it 
shares with the Soviets, the prospects for reconciliation 
and cooperation would be much expanded. 
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China after Deng: 


Toward the 13th CCP Congress 


Parris H. Chang 

he abrupt dismissal of Chinese Communist Party 

General Secretary Hu Yaobang in January 1987 
and the subsequent drive against “bourgeois 
liberalization” have once again highlighted the leader- 
ship conflict and issues of contention inside the party. 
Despite Premier Zhao Ziyang’s appointment as acting 
general secretary of the CCP and repeated assurances 
by various Chinese officials that the prevailing reform 
programs and “open-door” policy will not change, the 
struggle continues, as the rival leadership groupings 
move toward a showdown at the 13th CCP Congress 
scheduled for October. Power and policy in China hang 
inthe balance, for the outcome of the showdown is likely 
to affect the future elite line-up, structure the leadership 
succession, and shape the direction of China’s political 
and economic developments for the rest of this century. 


The Role of Deng Xiaoping 


The rise of Deng Xiaoping as the most powerful leader 
and his crusade for modernization are two of the most 
salient political developments of the past decade in Chi- 
na. Not long after he was reinstated as party vice-chair- 
man, vice-premier, and chief of staff of the People’s Lib- 
eration Army (PLA) in July 1977, Deng mounted a series 
of political offensives to challenge the leadership of 
CCP Chairman Hua Guofeng, who had staged a coup in 
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October 1976 and inherited Mao Zedong’s mantle. By 
December 1978, Deng and his allies had managed to 
neutralize Hua’s influence and capture control over the 
policy councils, although they allowed Hua to keep the 
title of party chairman until June 1981. ' 

In order to consolidate his control and cement sup- 
port for his modernization programs, Deng has over the 
past 10 years initiated reforms and fashioned bold mea- 
sures designed to speed up economic growth. To facili- 
tate these tasks, Deng has striven to remove from key 
leadership posts remnant Maoists as well as those offi- 
cials opposed to his programs, and to force many more 
inept or old cadres to retire. 

Moreover, in order to ensure leadership stability and 
policy continuity, Deng has groomed younger and like- 
minded officials as possible future leaders. In Septem- 
ber 1980, when Hua was forced to resign as premier, 
Deng nominated to the position Zhao Ziyang, atalented 
leader who had distinguished himself as a reformer in 
Sichuan. A few months later, Deng picked his protégé 
Hu Yaobang to replace Hua as party chairman.* 

Deng could have kept these positions for himself, but 
he did not have to—he was already China’s most promi- | 
nent and powerful leader. Since December 1978, he 
has been the chief architect of China’s reform and open- 
door policies and the prime mover of China’s foreign 
policy. The 12th CCP Congress, held in September 
1982—which Deng has compared to the 7th Congress 


"For a fuller account of this period, see Parris H. Chang, “Chinese 
Politics: Deng's Turbulent Quest,” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), January-February 1981, pp. 1-21. 

*“CCP Politburo Meeting Circular,” approved unanimously by the 
Politburo on Dec. 5, 1980, in Selected Important Documents Since the Third 
CC Plenum, Vol. 1, No. 1, Beijing, People's Publishing House, 1982, p. 

598. Hu took over the party chairmanship formally in June 1981 as the 
reshuffle was approved by a Central Committee Plenum. 


China's top leader, Deng Xiaoping. 
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(in 1945) that officially legitimated Mao’s leadership 
status—formally endorsed the Dengist policy line and 
put a stamp of approval on Deng's leadership. In addi- 
tion, alarge number of Dengists were elected to the cen- 
tral party organs, including Hu Yaobang, who assumed 
leadership of the party as general secretary.° 

By 1987, Deng and Hu had been close comrades in 
arms for four decades. After Deng was rehabilitated in 
July 1977, Hu held in succession the key posts of direc- 
tor of the Party Organization Department, director of 
the Propaganda Department, secretary-general of the 
Central Committee, and, after the Secretariat was rees- 
tablished in February 1980, general secretary. Hu was 
instrumental in Deng’s political ascendancy and was 
widely considered his most important “brain-truster” as 
well as his apparent successor. 

How, then, are we to explain China's recent leader- 
ship upheaval evidenced by Hu’s sudden ouster? Many 
Western analysts were surprised by the leadership 
shake-up and the renewed strength of China's conser- 
vative faction, because they subscribed to the “Deng in 
command” school of analysis and erroneously as- 
sumed that he possessed virtually absolute power. 
Such a model does not accurately reflect China's politi- 
Cal realities, for Deng has never enjoyed really unrivaled 
authority, however prominent politically he has been. 
When Mao was still alive, Western writers were apt to ap- 
ply the same framework of analysis to him, i.e., “Mao in 
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command.’ Even in Mao’s time, such a simplistic ap- 
proach was inadequate to explain China’s major politi- 
cal developments. 

Obviously, Deng does not exercise the same kind of 
great personal authority and enormous political power 
that Mao used to wield. The late Chairman governed 
much like an emperor, but Deng is only the primus inter 
pares and has had to share the leadership role with a 
number of “senior statesmen” inside the party. More- 
over, most Chinese leaders have experienced and suf- 
fered from Mao’s autocratic rule and personal dictator- 
ship and would never let Deng succeed Mao as China's 
latest emperor even if Deng tried.° 


Rule of Oligarchy 


In fact, the post-Mao leadership structure itself has 
undergone far-reaching changes. It has ceased to be 
an autocracy and has evolved into a complex mixture of 
oligarchy and gerontocracy, combining both the ele- 
ments of collegial rule and fragmentation of leadership. 
In effect, the party's high command consists of ‘three 
echelons” of leaders, with an informal and imprecise di- 
vision of labor among them.® The first echelon of lead- 
ers includes Deng, Chen Yun, Li Xiannian, Peng Zhen, 
and several other ‘senior statesmen” who are all in 
their eighties but, according to an authoritative source, 
continue to decide ‘“‘China’s major policies.’’” 

The second echelon of leaders comprises top party 
and state officials who are in their sixties and seventies, 
including Premier Zhao Ziyang and, until his January 
demotion, former General Secretary Hu Yaobang. Al- 
though in terms of protocol, Hu and Zhao have stood at 
the head of the party and government hierarchy, they 
have not often made policy; their main function has been 
“day-to-day administration of policy” that has first been 
approved by the elders in the first echelon.® The third 


SHu succeeded Hua Guofeng as party chairman in June 1981, but the 
post of chairman that had been created by Mao in 1945 was abolished at the 
12th CCP Congress in September 1982, and the office of general 
secretary has since become the highest party post. 

4See, e.g., Michel Oksenberg, ‘Mao's Policy Commitments, 1921-1976,” 
Problems of Communism, November-December 1976, pp. 1—26. 

°Western writers erroneously believe that the Chinese have a cultural 
and ideological need for a single strong leader and that Deng has fulfilled this 
need since Mao's demise. In fact, none of Deng’s peers has considered 
his authority absolute, and Chen Yun and Ye Jianying used to challenge his 
policies and decisions. A person like Deng, who has been ousted from 
office twice in 10 years and has had to confess his mistakes on several 
occasions, has too many political scars. 

®See An Zhiguo, “Three Echelons of Leading Cadres,” Beijing Review, 
July 4, 1983, p. 4 

’Parris H. Chang, “Interview with Hu Yaobang,” Problems of 
Communism, November-December 1983, p. 69 

8Ibid. 
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echelon of leaders includes vice-premiers Li Peng and 
Tian Jiyun and party secretary Hu Qili, who are in their 
fifties or younger. They have beentrained and promoted 
since the early 1980’s in anticipation of greater leader- 
ship responsibilities in the future. In apprenticeship, 
their influence is less than that of the leaders in the 
second echelon. 

Three points need to be emphasized. First, the CCP 
leadership system is based on the rule of man, in which 
politics is highly personalized and hardly institutional- 
ized; hence the power or influence of a leader depends 
more on who he is and his guanxi (networks of personal 
connections) than on his official position. 

Second, the system is far-reaching in its gerontocra- 
cy. The elders dominate and exercise greater influence 
than the younger leaders regardless of what titles each 
may hold. Thus, a vote is rarely taken in the Politburo, 
and the formula “one man, one vote” does not apply.? 

Third, and this may be most consequential, the lead- 
ership system is now essentially collective in nature. 
Mao was both the ruler and the “high priest”—he per- 
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5Indicative of the great respect Chinese hold for seniority, the enlarged 
Politburo meeting on January 16, 1987, that decided Hu Yaobang's fate did 
not have to take a vote among the participants—when the party elders 
Called for it, the decision was unanimous, as usual 
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formed such major leadership functions as legitimation 
and initiation of policy, conflict resolution, and political 
integration. In short, he filled the paramount role of “law 
giver.” By contrast, Deng has never been an estab- 
lished ideologist, and is not capable of combining all the 
key leadership roles. The collective rule that inevitably 
followed in the wake of his rise to power has led to dis- 
persion and fragmentation of power, which in turn has 
tended to generate leadership disunity. To maintain a vi- 
able coalition, Deng has had to rely on a mix of persua- 
sion, cajolery, compromise, and threat. Often he has 
been forced to make concessions. Hu Yaobang’s plight 
is partly due to the fact that he had to serve several 
“masters” who did not agree with one another. 


Struggle over Power and Policy 


Many Western analysts also make the mistake of un- 
derestimating the leadership differences and exagger- 
ating the consensus in CCP policy councils. They err in 
believing that various factions agree on main objectives 
(e€.g., modernization, reforms, etc.), and differ only on 
the tactics and means to accomplish agreed-upon 
goals. However, as Hu’s forced departure and the sub- 
sequent Campaign against bourgeois liberalization 


have shown, there have been sharp conflicts at the top, 
which are not only over methods, but also over power, 
policy, and personality. 

In the Politburo, several veteran leaders harbor 
strong reservations about Deng’s open-door policy and 
reform programs. Heading the list is 82-year-old Chen 
Yun, who, like Deng, is a member of the five-man Polit- 
buro Standing Committee, the regime's top policy-mak- 
ing organ, and an authoritative spokesman on China's 
economy and party discipline. At the party's National 
Conference in September 1985, Chen was outspoken in 
his criticism of Deng’s reform measures. He attacked 
what he viewed as alack of central planning and exces- 
sive reliance on the market mechanism in the economy 
and “the worship of money” with its attendant corrosive 
influence on the party's work habits and on social mores 
generally. Without naming names—but unmistakably 
with Deng in mind—Chen urged that all major policy de- 
cisions be made collectively after full consultation and 
declared emphatically, “No one should try to have the 
final say.”'° 

Another Deng critic is Peng Zhen, currently a Polit- 
buro member and chairman of the National People’s 
Congress.'' Peng is more than 85 years old, but exhi- 
bits vigor in health and strength in politics. Peng is 
regarded by some Chinese as a “restorationist,”» who 
would prefer to go back to the orthodox system of the 
“command economy” of the 1950's, albeit with some 
adjustments. '* Both Peng and Chenare highly critical of 
current efforts at structural reform and the use of market 
forces, as well as of the organizational tinkering that has 
accompanied these efforts. Their views remain surpris- 
ingly popular in the bureaucracy because many cadres 
have become accustomed to a system of party control 
and bureaucratic planning and see change as a threat 
to their personal power. 

For several different reasons, PLA officers also have 
been critical of de-Maoization, of the repudiation of the 
Cultural Revolution, and of the policies of opening China 
to the outside world and of reform promoted by Deng 
and his associates. Many PLA cadres are bitter be- 
cause Deng’s policy to send the PLA ‘back to the bar- 
racks’ has compelled PLA officers to yield the party and 
government posts that they had taken over from civil- 
ians in the 1960's. This has led to a devaluation of the 
PLA’s status and political role and the loss of power and 


Beijing Review, Sept. 30, 1985, p. 20. 

"In 1986 and 1987, Peng Zhen has been a highly active defender of 
socialism, and has often criticized exponents of “bourgeois democracy.’ One 
of his speeches was published in Renmin Ribao (Beijing) on January 15, 
1987. 

'2Wang Juntao, “An Analysis of China's Past, Preent and Future,” 

The Seventies (Hong Kong), No. 134, March 1981, p. 69. 
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Chen Yun delivers a speech on September 25, 1985, 
to the National Conference of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. 


—New China Pictures Company via Eastfoto. 


privileges for numerous PLA cadres. 

It is no secret that many military leaders detest the 
regime's laissez-faire rural policy. In their view, the poli- 
cy has undermined the ability of the PLA to recruit and 
retain soldiers. Young people, they say, have been 
lured away by economic opportunities at home and are 
no longer attracted to the rigors of barracks life. 

In theory, the PLA should welcome Deng’s modern- 
ization drive, because it stands to benefit from the mod- 
ernization of national defense. In reality, however, be- 
cause military modernization has been given low 
priority and military budgets have been shrinking in both 
relative and absolute terms for anumber of years, '* the 
PLA has remained unenthusiatic about the drive. 

Many PLA cadres have also been antagonized by 
specific reform policies. For example, the policy of 
retiring old cadres and promoting younger and better- 
educated ones—a major plank in Deng’s platform that 
was pushed by Hu with excessive zeal—threatens the 


"The military budget for 1987 is reportedly set at 20.4 billion yuan 
(US$5.5 billion), slightly below last year’s budget and a record low 8.2 percent 
of the 1987 state budget. This compares to a 20 percent share at the time 
of China's 1979 invasion of Vietnam and 40 percent during the Korean war in 
the early 1950's. See Julian Baum, “Deng Finesses the Streamlining of 
China's Army,” The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), July 30, 1987, p. 12. 
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jobs and perquisites of veteran officers. Hence, they fulfilled expectations have turned into cae tea ie 
have resisted the policy and dragged their feet on an- alienation. Moreover, the regime s open- oor po icy| as 
other of Deng’s key measures—the plan to cut PLA | fostered “bourgeois tendencies” in Chinese society 
troops by one million. By the end of 1986, more than two | and undermined the faith ofthe populace in the regime's 
years after the proposed cut was publicized, only 40 | ideological teachings. | | i 
percent of Deng’s goal had been realized. '* Moreover, All of these problems have provided Deng S WAS 
many PLA leaders are strongly opposed to Hu Yao- | with heavy political ammunition. The critics mounted a 
bang; they objected to Deng’s earlier suggestions (in campaign against spiritual pollution’ in 1983-84 and 
1985 and 1986) that he step down from the chairman- | useditas aweapon to constrain Deng’s open-door poli- 
ship of the party Military Affairs Committee (MAC) and | cy and reform programs. Although the campaign was 
elevate Hu to that post.'® Hu has antagonized the PLA | short-lived and Deng Liqun, the conservative ideologue 
both because of his stinging attack on Mao and be- | whohad masterminded the campaign and given itabig 
cause of his defense of intellectuals, including a play- | push, was dismissed by Hu from his post in the CCP’s 
wright named Bai Hua, who was denounced by the offi- | Propaganda Department, the conflict between the re- 
cial organ of the military for “uglifying the socialist | formers and their critics has continued. 
motherland, blackening the image of the party and the In the fall of 1985, at the party's National Conference, 
country, and defaming the people’s army” in his movie | the conservatives again strongly asserted them- 
script, “Bitter Love.” '© When the PLA held an enlarged | selves.'® They urged the party to devote special atten- 
conference on political work during December 11-25, | tion to ideological education and “socialistic ethics.” In 
1986, Hu is said to have come under harsh criticism for, | September 1986, they scored a major victory when they 
among other things, the decline in military spending and | blocked planned political reforms championed by the 
neglect of ideological work.'’ reform camp and, instead, pushed through the 6th Ple- 

Although Deng’s modernization drive and daring re- | num of the party's Central Committee (CC) a lengthy 
forms have achieved remarkable results, they arenotan | resolution that stressed “socialist spiritual civilization” 
unqualified success. The “open-port” cities that were | to cope with the crisis of belief in China. '9 
established to attract foreign capital and technology The current leadership conflict and Hu’s forced resig- 
were such failures that 10 of the 14 had to be “closed” in | nation is best understood in the broad political context 
June 1985. Despite marked improvements in living con- | set out above. The student demonstrations that began 
ditions in the rural areas of China’s coastal provinces, | in December 1986 and Hu’s “mismanagement” of them 
most urban residents suffer from soaring prices and an- | only brought a simmering crisis to a head. There is no 
nual double-digit inflation. question that the conservatives and many more cadres 

Furthermore, because of policies that encourage | with vested interests are not happy with Deng’s pro- 
people to get rich, corruption has become rife among grams and that the recent conservative upsurge has 
cadres, and the gap is widening between the “haves” | had a distinct anti-Deng overtone. 
and “have nots,” and between resource-rich and re- As the party's chief executive and the “manager” of 
source-poor communities. Beijing's promises of eco- | Deng’s reform movement, Hu could not have avoided 
nomic modernization and a better life have aroused the | the onus for the problems that emerged. When Deng 
material desires of average Chinese, without providing | helped set up the pro-democracy movement last year 
the means to satisfy these new desires; as a result, un- by calling for political reforms he said were essential to 
all epbo wea. aca nnt| BCONOMIGTETONNS* HO Wason tne Trane Meth Operalore 

"Xinhua (Beijing), of Dec. 12, 1986, reported that the number of troops al terms. When student protest almost got out of hand, it 
had been reduced by 410,000. By mid-1987, however, China apparently was Hu that had to bear the blame. To make matters 


reported completion of the one-million man demobilization. See Baum, ; . spk 
loc. cit.; also Daniel Southerland, “Chinese Army Seen Lagging in Efficiency, worse, Hu—unlike Deng and other Chinese officials 


Weapons Technology,” The Washington Post, Aug. 6, 1987. who regard democracy and the students as tools andas 
Xiao Yi, “Why Has the Military Opposed Hu Yaobang,” Cheng Ming 26 j 

(Hong Kong), April 1987, pp. 20-21. When Hu succeeded Hua as party 5 Megas toother goals 7 ae eisiig' by his colleagues = 

chairman in June 1981, he failed to gain concurrent chairmanship of the becoming too soft.” His defense in Politburo meetings 

Military Affairs Commission (MAC), which Hua and Mao had enjoyed; his of students’ constitutional rights and his tendency to 

inability to secure military support then and in later years proved to be Sas rie eS 

politically fatal. 


"During April 17-20, 1981, Jiefangjun Bao (Liberation Army 
Daily—Beijing) published a series of attacks on Bai Hua, but Renmin Ribao 
was silent. Four months later, on August 18, the party organ felt compelled 
to print a self-criticism conceding its error in not criticizing Bai Hua and other 
writers in good time. 

"Xiao Yi, loc. cit. 


'®See the speeches of Chen Yun and Li Xiannian prominently published 
beside Deng’s in Renmin Ribao on September 24, 1985. 

"See “Resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
China on the Guiding Principles for Building a Socialist Society With an 
Advanced Culture and Ideology,” Beijing Review, Oct. 6, 1986, centerfold 
pages |-VIII. 
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Student demonstrators hold up a banner 


“Strive for freedom. Struggle for democracy” as they surge pasta 


& 


police cordon to enter Tiananmen Square in Beijing on January 1, 1987. 


speak like an advocate of Western democracy and po- 
litical freedoms is said to have annoyed even Deng. 

Hu had other political liabilities as well. Until his forced 
departure, he operated very much in the shadow of his 
mentor. Consequently, his own leadership qualities re- 
mained largely unproven. Moreover, Hu’s tendency to 
promote largely his former associates from the Commu- 
nist Youth League (e.g., Hu Qili, Qiao Shi, Wu Xueqian, 
Hao Jianxiu, and Wang Zhaoguo) made him vulnerable 
to charges of factionalism, and alienated officials of 
other leadership factions. 

Moreover, Hu tended to make too many enemies. In 
1986, he did two things that especially alienated and 
provoked many powerful people, prompting them to 
take joint action to have him toppled. First, Hu is said to 
have used the campaign against corruption, which was 
launched in January 1986 with immense publicity, as a 


“°According to sources inside China, Peng Zhen's daughter was also 
implicated in a bribe scandal and was investigated by police, but was 
exonerated and set free later. Miss Ye Zhifong, an official at the State 
Economic Commission and daughter of Ye Fei, former commander of the navy 
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—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


political weapon against the conservatives and the crit- 
ics of Deng’s reforms. In a drive to strike at the “tigers,” 
the big perpetrators, Hu reportedly approved the ar- 
rests of many high officials and their relatives, including 
Hu Shiying, a son of Politburo member Hu Qiaomu.2° 
Second, in his zeal to rejuvenate the policy-making 
councils, Hu Yaobang became too much of a threat to 
veteran officials. He is said to have called for the retire- 
ment of one-third of the present CC members, and inthe 
autumn of 1986, he proposed an extensive leadership 
reshuffle, including the retirement of Deng Xiaoping and 
many other elders, and prepared a list of future leaders 
to be approved at the forthcoming party congress.*' 
Thus, the student demonstrations provided a conve- 
nient pretext for Hu’s critics. On December 27, 1986, ac- 
cording to sources inside China, Peng Zhen and six oth- 
er conservative party and PLA leaders went to see Deng 


and currently a vice-chairman of the National People’s Congress, received 
17 years in prison for accepting a bribe from a foreign company. 

*'Lu Keng, “The True Story Behind China's Political Shakeup," Pai Shing 
(Hong Kong), Apr. 1, 1987, p. 3 
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Xiaoping to make their case against Hu Yaobang.~* 
They attacked the General Secretary for, among other 
things, what they felt to be his poor leadership in ideo- 
logical work and his protection of writers who had 
spread anti-party and anti-socialist ideas that had cre- 
ated conditions for the growth and dissemination of 
bourgeois liberalization, and asked for his dismissal. 
This created a very difficult choice for Deng. After all, Hu 
was his close aide and hand-picked successor, and as 
recently as the spring of 1986, Deng had expressed his 
confidence in Hu by telling foreign visitors that if 
the heavens were to collapse, Hu Yaobang and Zhao 
Ziyang could hold them up. If Deng completely re- 
versed himself under the prevailing circumstances, he 
ran the risk not only of calling into question his own judg- 
ment but also of exposing his political weakness. 

On the other hand, if Deng continued to back Hu, he 
risked alienating large numbers of China’s power- 
holders, a move that could have endangered both his 
own leadership status and his modernization programs. 
Deng, a quintessential pragmatist throughout his politi- 
cal career, knew when to make a deal.°% In order to cut 
his losses, Deng decided to let Hu go, but replaced him 
with Zhao Ziyang. Inso doing, Deng sought to keep con- 
trol of the situation and continue the course of reform 
and the open-door policy at home while projecting an 
image of leadership stability and continuity abroad. 

On January 16, 1987, the New China News Agency 
(Xinhua) formally released the news that in an enlarged 
meeting of the CCP Politburo earlier that day, Hu Yao- 
bang had made a ‘self-criticism of his mistakes on ma- 
jor issues of political principles in violation of the party's 
principle of collective leadership” and resigned as gen- 
eral secretary.*4 The enlarged Politburo meeting, add- 
ed the news report, had accepted Hu’s resignation and 
appointed Zhao Ziyang acting general secretary. The 
report also announced that these two decisions would 
be submitted to the ‘next plenary session of the Central 
Committee for confirmation.” 

Since, according to Article 21 of the Constitution of the 
CCP,”° the party general secretary can be appointed 


“Ibid. These leaders were Yang Shangkun, Yu Qiuli, Wang Zhen, Bo 
Yibo, Hu Qiaomu, and Deng Liqun. Yang and Yu are members of the Politburo 
and also PLA leaders; Hu, a member of the Politburo, and Deng Liqun, a 
member of the Secretariat, are two ranking conservative ideologues; Wang, 
formerly a PLA general, and Bo are vice-chairmen of the Central Advisory 
Commission. 

*8Deng Xiaoping is reported to have made a self-criticism in 1966 and to 
have written self-deprecating letters to Hua Guofeng in 1976 and 1977 to 
secure his personal reinstatement. See Mainland China Monthly (Taipei), 
Dec. 15, 1983, pp. 47-48. 

*4Renmin Ribao, Jan. 17, 1987. 

*°See Beijing Xinhua in English, Sept. 8, 1982, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC—hereatter FBIS- 
CHI), Sept. 9, 1982, p. K/10. 
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and dismissed only by a CC plenum, the actions of the 
enlarged Politburo meeting are “unconstitutional.” Why 
did the CCP leaders chose not to convene aCC meeting 
to approve such an important decision? Is it possible 
that Hu commanded sufficient support in the CC to 
block or challenge the elders’ plan? In any case, the in- 
formation in the January 16 Xinhua report that four 
members of the party Secretariat, 17 leading members 
of the Central Advisory Commission, two leading mem- 
bers of the Central Discipline Inspection Commission, 
and “other comrades” attended the enlarged Politburo 
session and joined the full and alternate members ofthat 
body to decide on the dismissal and replacement of the 
party general secretary helps shed light on China's po- 
litical life.2° Clearly, the group of old men who were 
pushed into political retirement against their will have re- 
fused to ‘fade away,” and seek to reassert themselves. 
For example, Bo Yibo, vice-chairman of the Central Ad- 
visory Commission, is—at the age of 78—politically 
more active than ever and has a major role in prepara- 
tions for the 13th CCP Congress.*’ Deng’s widely pub- 
licized plan for an orderly, stage-by-stage leadership 
succession faces a grave test. 


Conservatives on the Rise 


Early this year, the party launched a campaign to 
combat “bourgeois liberalization,” which is officially de- 
fined as “an idea negating the socialist system in favor 
of capitalism.” According to a Renmin Ribao editorial of 
January 6, 1987: 


Today, there are a few people who advocate bourgeois 
liberalization and propose to shift all the capitalist bag- 
gage to China. When we talk about economic structural 
reform, they want to take the capitalist road; and when 
we talk about political structural reform, they want 
to copy capitalist practice. In fact, they intend to lead 
China’s current policies in the direction of capitalism. 


To fight the spread of bourgeois liberalization, the edito- 
rial stressed “adherence to the four cardinal principles” 
(the socialist road, the people’s democratic dictator- 
ship, the leadership of the communist party, and Marx- 
ism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought) and called for the 
party to strengthen “leadership over ideology, theory, 
literature and art, and education.” 


6See fn. 24. 

®7See Bo's article and interview in Renmin Ribao, Jan. 17 and Feb. 14, 
1987. Bo is included in an ad hoc group (which initially had 13 members, but 
now only five) that is preparing for the 13th CCP Congress. See Yomiuri 
Shimbun (Tokyo), June 12, 1987, p. 5. ; 
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Peng Zhen, Chairman of the National People’s Con- 
gress, seen in September 1985. 
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—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


Early in 1987, a number of well-known and well- 
respected intellectuals and writers were expelled from 
the party or dismissed from their administrative posi- 
tions in order to intimidate their colleagues. For exam- 
ple, Fan Lizhi, a professor of physics and vice-president 
of Hefei’s University of Science and Technology, who is 
known as China's Andrey Sakharov for having advocat- 
ed human rights and Western democratic ideas, was 
expelled from the CCP on Deng Xiaoping’s orders and 
transferred to a research position in Beijing. Liu Binyan, 
a highly popular investigative reporter at Renmin Ribao 
who has exposed corruption among party cadres and 
other ills inthe system, and Wang Ruowang, a Shanghai 
dissident writer, were also stripped of their party mem- 
berships at Deng’s urging. As part of the campaign 
to tighten control over the media, censorship was 
strengthened and scores of journals and newspapers 
have been forced to suspend publication. Zhu Houze, 
the head of the CCP Propaganda Department appoint- 
ed by Hu Yaobang in 1985, lost his job in the wake of 
Hu’s dismissal and was replaced by a conservative 
ideologue named Wang Renzhi, formerly a deputy edi- 
tor of the party’s theoretical organ Hong Qi (Red Flag). 

This ideological offensive was also accompanied by 
the resurgence of many conservative veteran party offi- 
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cials, who had gradually faded into the background. 
Peng Zhen is among the most notable: for example, a 
speech of his defending the correctness of Marxist gen- 
eral principles, originally given at a symposium in Bei- 
jing on October 28, 1986, was published prominently in 
both Renmin Ribao and Hong Qi in mid-January.7® In 
addition, Chinese television and print media publicized 
many activities attended by Peng and other elders and 
gave prominent coverage to their remarks. When the 
National People’s Congress (NPC) met in March and 
April, Peng held a press conference in his capacity as 
NPC chairman and used the occasion to publicly criti- 
cize Hu Yaobang.*? In addition, Bo Yibo, Wang Zhen, 
Hu Qiaomu, Deng Liqun, and Yu Qiuli are also actively 
pursuing the campaign against bourgeois ideas and 
have been outspoken in defense of the four cardinal 
principles.°° 

When acting party General Secretary and Premier 
Zhao Ziyang delivered a government report to the NPC 
meeting at the end of March, his message reflected the 
ambiguity of the current political scene. Zhao went out of 
his way to reassure audiences inside and outside China 
that the economic reforms, policies of opening to the 
outside world and of invigorating the economy through 
market forces, and other practical measures remain un- 
changed. Specifically, he called for further reform of 
enterprise management and of the labor and wage sys- 
tems. At the same time, Zhao had harsh words for expo- 
nents of bourgeois liberalization, who he said were “‘try- 
ing to break away from the leadership of the Communist 
Party and negate the system in favor of capitalism,” and 
he placed great emphasis on upholding the four cardi- 
nal principles, which he characterized as “the central 
task in the political-ideological sphere.” To eliminate 
pernicious ideological influences, he also reaffirmed 
strict ideological controls over the mass media, the 
schools, and publications.*' 

Nevertheless, in an attempt to arrest excesses of the 
campaign in some of China’s provinces, Zhao also 
sought to set limits on the campaign and confine it to the 
party and the political-ideological domain. He stated 
emphatically that the struggle against bourgeois liberal- 


“See Peng Zhen, "Several Questions Concerning the Guiding Thought 
on the Construction of the Socialist Spiritual Civilization," Renmin Ribao, 
Jan. 15, 1987, and Hong Qi (Beijing), Jan. 16, 1987. 

*Peng's public attack on Hu was reported in Renmin Ribao and virtually 
all major Chinese newspapers on April 9, 1987. Earlier, in March, a CC 
document No. 8, which was distributed to select cadres throughout China, 
detailed political, policy, and personal errors committed by Hu in the past 
years. See Qi Wen, “A Glance at the Central Committee Documents,” 

The Nineties (Hong Kong), June 1, 1987, pp. 34-35. 

“°The publicity subsided considerably after mid-May, which signifies a 
major shift in the political trends in favor of the reformers. 

3'Beijing Review, Apr. 16, 1987, pp XII-XIII. 
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ization should be devoted to solving the “problems of 
basic principles and orientation” and not be concerned 
with “policies of economic reform, rural policies, scien- 
tific and technological research, exploration of literary 
and artistic styles and techniques, or the everyday life of 
the people,” nor be conducted in rural areas.°2 

When Zhao delivered his report, Hu Yaobang was 
present and sat in the NPC presidium with other dele- 
gates. This marked Hu’s first public appearance in 
1987, and reportedly occurred at Deng Xiaoping’s ur- 
ging—as a demonstration of leadership unity. 

As of late spring there were indications that the inter- 
national business community had not been reassured. 
As reflected in Premier Zhao’s NPC report, the pro- 
claimed policy to espouse simultaneously the objec- 
tives of both the reformers and the conservativesis high- 
ly self-contradictory. Zhao will have to performa political 
balancing actin attempting to juxtapose their positions, 
i.e., adhere to the four cardinal principles and at the 
same time promote reform and open-door policies. 
Reconciling and integrating the two highly divergent 
lines into a coherent and integrated government policy 
promises to resemble the unproductive endeavor or try- 
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Premier Zhao Ziyang delivers the opening address to the March 25, 1987, session of the National People’s Con- 


—Forrest Anderson/Gammaz-Liaison. 


ing to square a circle. Moreover, foreign businessmen 
have noted the lack of any new reform intiatives in 
Zhao’s report; undoubtedly, they must be disappointed 
that the NPC Standing Committee failed to approve both 
a draft enterprise law, which was to regulate conversion 
of state-owned enterprises into joint-stock corpora- 
tions, and the long-debated law on bankruptcy. 
Foreign investors have adopted a wait-and-see atti- 
tude, and investment has dropped markedly in the first 
half of 1987. This drop came ontop of a 47.6 percent de- 
cline in foreign investment in 1986 (US$3.3 billion com- 
pared to $6.3 billion in 1985).33 Furthermore, due to a 
huge trade deficit in 1986 ($11.98 billion), strict controls 
have been placed on foreign exchange, and imports 
have been cut by more than 10 percent so far in 1987. 
Although the PRC may increase foreign borrowing (it 
leaped 96.3 percent to $6.93 billion in 1986) to finance 
imports needed for modernization, protectionism in the 
United States and the European Economic Community 
seems likely to slow China's export growth in 1987. All of 


%\bid., p. XVII. 
*°Daily Yomiuri (Tokyo), Jan. 25, 1987, p. 4. 


these problems, in combination with political uncertain- 
ties and the ideological campaign, will inevitably have 
an adverse impact upon the Chinese economy. 


The Reformers’ Response 


Concern over this prospect has prompted the reform 
forces to mount a counteroffensive to rein in the conser- 
vatives and to slow the tempo of the political-ideological 
campaign and minimize its disruptive effect. According 
to a Hong Kong report of early June, which was based 
on sources inside China, Zhao summoned more than 
600 cadres from the media and publication circles to a 
conference in Beijing, where he delivered a lengthy 
~ speech which, he said, was approved by Deng Xiao- 
ping personally and also contained input from not a few 
veteran cadres.** In this speech, Zhao supported both 
the campaign to combat bourgeois liberalization and 
the policy to continue reforms and the open door, but he 
instructed the regime’s publicists to place emphasis on 
the latter, as it is still new to the people and not well un- 
derstood. Zhao also defended the responsibility system 
in the countryside and other reform measures, refuted 
the arguments of the critics point by point, and admon- 
ished conservative ideologues (like Deng Ligun, but 
without naming names) for being too rigid and dogmatic 
and for shackling China’s productive forces.°° 

Deng Xiaoping, in meetings with visiting foreign dig- 
nitaries in May, was at great pains to reaffirm China's 
open-door policy and to stress the danger of leftist 
trends. For example, he suggested to North Korean 
_ leader Kim |l-song that he pay a visit to Shenzhen, one of 
China’s four special economic zones, which Deng ap- 
parently sees as a showcase of China's policy of open- 
ing up to the world. He told Singapore's First Deputy 
Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong on May 29 that because 
of ultra-leftist excesses, Chinahad stagnated during the 
20 years between 1957 and 1978.°° 
_ There were other signs of a counteroffensive in the 
_ late spring of 1987. In amove to show that the policy on 
_ intellectuals remains unchanged despite the media at- 
tacks and selective firings, Premier Zhao personally 
~ approved an exit visa for Professor Fan Lizhi to go to 
_ Europe at the end of May to attend an academic confer- 
ence. Before his own departure for an 18-day tour of 
_ Eastern Europe in early June, Zhao named Hu Qili and 
senior Vice-Premier Wan Li to be temporarily in charge 
_ of the party Secretariat and the State Council, respec- 
_ tively, during his absence. The move was symbolically 
_ Significant, because Hu Qili is believed to be Hu Yao- 
_ bang’s close associate and was often mentioned by the 
latter as his the man to succeed him in the post of gener- 
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Former party General Secretary Hu Yaobang applauds 


Premier Zhao Ziyang’s report to the National People’s 
Congress on March 25, 1987. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


al secretary, while Wan Li is widely seen as a reform- 
minded moderate. Both have been the targets of con- 
servative assault. 

Perhaps even more important over the long run, lead- 
ers inthe reform camp have spoken out again in favor of 
political reform, which was blocked by conservative 
forces atthe 6th CC Plenum of September 1986.°” Deng 
Xiaoping is reported to have told the visiting governor- 
general of Canada in March that he was still committed 
to China’s political reform and that ‘“China’s open-door 
economic policy is sure to facilitate political reform.” 
Zhao Ziyang also insisted that political reform remained 
on the agenda and that a blueprint for such reforms 
would be presented to the upcoming party congress.°® 


%4Guo Ke, ‘Zhao Ziyang Dueled with Deng Liqun Once Again," 
The Nineties, June 1, 1987, p. 6. 
“Ibid. Editorials of Renmin Ribao on May 17 and 22, 1987, weighed in 
on behalf of the counteroffensive mounted by Zhao and Deng Xiaoping. 
°®Renmin Ribao, May 30, 1987. 
8’See Premier Zhao's conversation with Singapore's Vice-Premier Goh 
Chok Tong in ibid. 
%8 Julian Baum, “Political Reform Is Still on the Agenda in China,” 
The Christian Science Monitor, May 29, 1987, p. 1. 
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Table 1: China’s Aging Elite: 
Members of the CCP Politburo 
of the 12th Central Committee 

Elected in 1982 and 1985 


Names 


Standing Committee 


Zhao Ziyang' 
Deng Xiaoping 


Li Xiannian 
Chen Yun 


Hu Yaobang? 
Full members 
Peng Zhen 
Yang Shangkun 


Wan Li? 
Yao Yilin* 
Yu Qiuli? 


Yang Dezhi 
Xi Zhongxun 


Hu Qiaomu 
Fang Yi 
Qiao Shi? 4 
Wu Xuegian4 
Hu Qili? 4 

Li Peng? * 


Tian Jiyun? 4 
Ni Zhifu 


Alternate members 
Qin Jiwei 


Chen Muhua (female) 


Age 


68 
83 


82 
82 


72 


73 


66 


Concurrent post(s) 


Premier 

Chairman, Central Advisory 
Commission; Chairman, 
Military Commission 

President of the PRC 

First Secretary, Central 
Discipline Inspection 
Commission 


Chairman, National People’s 
Congress 

Permanent Vice-Chairman, 
Military Commission 

Vice-Premier, State Council 

Vice-Premier, State Council 

Director, PLA General Political 
Department 

PLA Chief of Staff 

Vice-Chairman, National 
People’s Congress 

Chairman, State Council 
Committee on Academic 
Degrees 

State Councillor 

Vice-Premier, State Council 

State Councillor; Foreign 
Minister 

Permanent Secretary, Party 
Secretariat 

Vice-Premier, State Council 

Vice-Premier, State Council 

Director, All-China Federation 
of Trade Unions; Secretary, 
Tianjin Municipal CCP 
Committee 


Commander, Beijing Military 
Region 

State Councillor; President, 
Bank of China 


‘Appointed acting General Secretary of the party on January 16, 


1987, as Hu Yaobang resigned. 


*"Resigned” from post of General Secretary on January 16, 1987. 
°Also a member of the party Secretariat. 


‘Elected in 1985. 


The republication on July 1, 1987, in Renmin Ribao of 
Deng’s lengthy speech on leadership reforms, which 
had been delivered to an enlarged Politburo meeting on 
August 18, 1980, unmistakably reveals the intentions of 
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the Dengists and indicates their rising influence. Mem- 
bers of the CCP Secretariat are hard at work to present 
to the Congress for approval a draft document on how to 
reform the authoritarian one-party political system, but 
those against change could try to defeat the efforts or 
water down the reform, as in the past. 

One thing is quite certain. As the party congress 
draws nigh, the maneuvering and conflict inside the 
CCP leadership will intensify. Already, the reformist 
forces and the conservatives are jockeying for position 
and bargaining on practically every issue concerning 
power and policy. 


The 13th CCP Congress 


The two most important decisions to be made at the 
forthcoming party congress in October are the selection 
of China's new leadership line-up and the approval of | 
future policies for the next five years. According to the | 
CCP Constitution, the party congress will elect a new 
Central Committee, which in turn will elect anew Politbu- 
ro, Politburo Standing Committee, and Secretariat. 

At the present time, the CCP high command is domi- 
nated by superannuated leaders, who constitute the 
oldest ruling group in any of the world’s major powers. 
The average age of the CCP Politburo, which has the 
final say on the regime’s policy (see Table 1), is close 
to 70; of its 20 members and two alternate members, 
14 are 70 or older, and of these five are in their 80’s. In 
addition, the party constitution (Art. 22) has permitted 
members of the Standing Committee of the party Cen- 
tral Advisory Commission (CAC)—a group of presti- 
gious veteran party and military leaders who have 
retired—to attend Politburo sessions in a nonvoting ca- 
pacity.°? As pointed out earlier, 17 “leading members” 
of the CAC took part in the January 16 enlarged Politbu- 
ro session that acted on Hu Yaobang’s resignation. 
Moreover, since then, three vice-chairmen of the CAC, 
Bo Yibo (78), Wang Zhen (79), and Song Rengiong (78) 
have become actively involved in the campaign against 
bourgeois liberalization. It is true that the party's daily 
decision-making organ, the Secretariat, is composed of 
younger leaders (see Table 2), as a result of the shuffle 
carried out at the National Party Conference in Septem- 
ber 1985; however, these leaders belong to the second 
and third echelon of leadership, and they primarily carry 
out the policy set by the elders. 

It should be noted that for years Deng Xiaoping has 
campaigned for the rejuvenation of the leadership and 
sought the retirement of aging leaders, but that he has 


°See FBIS-CHI, Sept. 9, 1982, p. K/11. 
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Table 2: Members of the Secretariat 
of the 12th CCP Central Committee 


Name Yearelected Age 
Zhao Ziyang, Acting Gen. Sec.' 1982 68 
Hu Qili' 1982 58 
Wan Li' 1982 71 
Yu Qiuli' 1982 73 
Qiao Shi' 1985 63 
Tian Jiyun' 1985 58 
Li Peng’ 1985 59 
Chen Pixian 1982 71 
Deng Liqun 1982 72 
Hao Jianxiu (female) 1985 52 
Wang Zhaoguo 1985 46 


‘Also members of the Politburo. 


encountered stubborn resistance and his efforts have 
been only partially successful. In order to induce, if not 
compel, the Old Guard to quit this time, Deng may step 
down from the Politburo and ask those members who 
are over or close to 75 to do the same. When he resigned 
the post of the vice-premiership in August 1980, he also 
effected the resignations of six other vice-premiers, 
including Chen Yun and Li Xiannian. Deng served his 
notice on June 4, 1987, that he wanted to retire at the 
October party congress because of his age; he report- 
edly told visiting Japanese Komeito Chairman Junya 
Yano that “one of the most important tasks of the con- 
gress is to rejuvenate the party ranks; old people such 
as those of my age should retire from the Politburo."*° 

lf Deng has his way, drastic leadership changes 
would be effected. But will he? While it is not possible to 
predict at this time specific personnel changes before 
the showdown at the party congress, we can nonethe- 
less analyze the discernible broad political trends and 
assess the impact of Hu Yaobang’s dismissal and the 
political resurgence of the conservatives on the leader- 
ship structure and composition. According to some Chi- 
nese sources, when Deng told his colleagues at a cen- 
tral work conference in Baidaihe in July 1986 that he 
wanted to retire, he was greeted with achorus of opposi- 
tion. Rival political forces wanted Deng to stay on, each 
for their own reasons. Reformers need Deng to back 
them up and want him to retain his leadership posts. 
Some veteran officials do not want Deng to go, because 
ifhe does, they themselves would also have to go. Final- 
ly, not a few veteran leaders have opposed Deng's re- 
tirement because they did not have full confidence in Hu 
Yaobang atthe helm and trusted Zhao Ziyang evenless. 

In this connection, Chen Yun’s words in 1982 are still 
relevant. He declared at the 12th Party Congress that 
since the ranks of cadres showed a gap between the old 
and the young, the old comrades could not leave the 
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leading bodies all at once and, in accordance with cir- 
cumstances and practical needs, some should remain 
at the “front line” for the time being. Instead of handling 
heavy daily business, Chen added, the veteran cadres 
should devote their energies mainly to “helping and 
guiding younger cadres, passing on experience to 
them, giving advice on major issues, and keeping a 
close watch on the basic orientation of the system.’*! 

lt seems most likely that this type of argument will 
again be employed to counter Deng’s efforts to remove 
old cadres from leading posts before and during the 
party congress. If anything, the political resurgence of 
the Old Guard following the ouster of Hu Yaobang has 
made it even more difficult for Deng to push veteran 
leaders out. Like Deng, they survived the Long March, 
made the revolution, were victimized during the Cultural 
Revolution, and staged a political comeback after 
Mao's demise. As their activities in the campaign 
against bourgeois liberalization indicate, they see 
themselves as the defenders of the values of the Com- 
munist revolution; they maintain that revolutionaries 
never retire and have asserted their inalienable right to 
“serve until the last moment of life.’47 

Instead of accenting the issue of leadership rejuvena- 
tion as the past years, the Chinese media have since 
early 1987, played up a different theme—'the integra- 
tion of the old, the middle-aged, and youth” in the lead- 
ership councils—which may presage a new trend in 
leadership composition. The appointment of Wang 
Fang (66) as Minister of Public Security in April seems to 
signify the return of the old cadres. Wang is beyond the 
age of retirement (65) for ministerial positions, and the 
Official that he replaced was only in his 50’s. 

Thus we can surmise that, barring extraordinary 
changes prior to the party congress in October, not only 
will most of the Old Guard in the Politburo stay on, but 
they also will nominate and promote their own protégés 
to leadership posts and help structure the future leader- 
ship line-up. In addition, both Peng Zhen (85) and Yang 
Shangkun (80) have a good chance to move up to the 
Politburo Standing Committee.*? On the other hand, in 
order to demonstrate that leadership rejuvenation re- 
mains on the agenda, several up-and-coming officials 
who are in their 50’s also are likely to be elevated to the 


“Daily Yomiuri, June 5, 1987, p. 1. 

4'Renmin Ribao, Sept. 7, 1982, p. 2. 

“2\bid. That was a remark made by Marshal Ye Jianying at the 12th CCP 
Congress, when he was 85 and ailing but reluctant to step down as a member 
of the Politburo's Standing Committee. He finally stepped down in 1985 
and died the following year. 

“Yang will be the most likely person to succeed Deng Xiaoping as 
chairman of the MAC, should Deng decide to relinquish the post. 
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Politburo.44 To make room for the newcomers, either the 
Politburo and its standing committee will have to be ex- 
panded, or a higher turnover of the incumbents will be 
necessary.*° That Hu Yaobang will be dropped from the 
Politburo seems already a foregone conclusion; like 
Hua Guofeng before him, Hu will most likely be treated 
with courtesy, retained in the Central Committee, and 
perhaps even be given a highly visible, but less power- 
ful post, especially now that the leadership struggle has 
become more civilized. Whether or not Hu’s departure 
will adversely affect his reformist proteges like Hu Qili 
and Qiao Shi remains uncertain. Their future will proba- 
bly depend a complex process of political balancing 
within the leadership.*° 

Who will become the new party general secretary is 
far from being settled. There is still a possibility that Zhao 
Ziyang will decline the position and choose to remain 
premier, as he has hinted to foreign visitors. The names 
of Hu Qili and two conservatives, Xi Zhongxun and Yao 
Yilin, have been advanced as possible candidates for 
general secretary if the post should be opened up. 
Zhao, however, would have to choose the party post if 
Deng Xiaoping insists; he almost certainly will have no 
difficulty winning confirmation at the 13th Congress. If 
Zhao assumes the post of general secretary, an acting 
premier will be appointed, pending the selection of a 
new premier by the NPC in March 1988. The serious 
contenders for this position are Wan Li, Yao Yilin, and Li 
Peng (the last a youthful Soviet-trained technocrat). 

Insofar as future policies are concerned, the party 
congress is likely to adopt a platform embodying the 
new lines of compromise between the conservative and 
reformist elements of the leadership. As already evident 
in the Chinese media in recent months, the party will 
stress simultaneously the campaign against bourgeois 
liberalization and the policies continuing reform (open- 
ning up and invigorating the domestic economy), link- 


ing the latter with adherence to the four cardinal princi- 


“These might include Li Ruihuan, Mayor of Tianjin; Song Jian, State 
Councillor and chairman of the National Committee on Science and 
Technology; Wang Hanbin, NPC secretary-general and a protégé of Peng 
Zhen; Wang Hai, commander of the air force; and Li Tieying, formerly minister 
of the Electronics Industry and newly appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Institutional Reforms. 

““Among those who may be dropped from the Politburo are Chen 
Muhua, Ni Zhifu, and Fang Yi. 

“°Hu Qili, standing secretary (number two) of the Secretariat and the 
person mentioned as the likely successor to the general secretary, has 
suffered at least a temporary eclipse in the wake of Hu Yaobang's ouster. 
However, he and Qiao appear to have regained some of their previous 
influence, as they are reportedly members of the five-man group in charge 
of preparations for the 13th Congress. Wang Zhaoguo, the youngest member 
of the Secretariat, who won rapid promotion as a result of Hu Yaobang's 
patronage, could be removed. Another Secretariat member, Hao Jianxiu, also 
seems likely to be removed. 


ples. New Dengist initiatives on political reforms as well 
as on economic reforms will be proposed at the party 
congress, but they are likely to be watered down. While 
the conservatives do not oppose reform and open-door 
policies per se, they want to maintain a centrally 
planned economy and travel on the “socialist road.” 
They will attempt to set limits on market mechanisms. 


Political Uncertainty Lies Ahead 


lt was ten years ago that Deng Xiaoping was rehabili- | 
tated. Since then, he has staged a dramatic political | 
comeback, campaigned for China's modernization, set | 
in motion a chain of reforms and, in the process, | 
emerged as China’s most powerful leader. Over the 
past several years, however, opposition forces have | 
gradually coalesced, and their strong backlash, which | 
resulted in the ouster of Hu Yaobang and the campaign | 
against bourgeois liberalization, has put Deng’s re- 
forms and open-door policies in danger. In response, | 
Deng is taking steps to groom future successors who | 
will share his power as well as his vision to ensure recent | 
reforms will continue and survive him. He will most likely 
make Zhao Ziyang the next general secretary and do 
whatever necessary to support him. The question is how 
much longer can Deng, who is 83, remain active? 

This is quite crucial, because Zhao just does not ap- 
pear to have Deng’s charisma and political authority. At 
present, he wields even less influence than did Hu Yao- 
bang, his predecessor, because he lacks an extensive 
network of personal ties with the powerholders in the 
party and in the military, and, unlike Hu, was not a Long 
Marcher. There is reason to be concerned about wheth- 
er or not Zhao and his associates can cope with the con- 
servatives, and especially the Old Guard, and continue 
the reforms in the face of formidable opposition if Deng 
is not around. 

As the ousters of Hua Guofeng and Hu Yaobang indi- 
cated, the power of leadership in China cannot be inher- 
ited—it has to be won. For Zhao or any future party lead- 
er to stay at the top, in time he must develop his own 
political strength and perform well, thereby validating to 
his allies and challengers alike his claim to leadership. 
Unlike Mao and his peers, who enjoyed an aura of au- 
thority as the founding fathers of the revolution, post- 
revolutionary leaders must perform and deliver in con- 
crete, contemporary terms if they hope to consolidate 
their power. If Zhao fails in this regard, he, too, will suffer 
the same fate as Hua and Hu did, because the struggle 
to determine “who gets what, when, and how” has be- 
come more intense in China. 
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Soviet Economic Interests in Afghanistan 


M. Siddieq Noorzoy 


SOVIET ECONOMIC interests and policies in Afghani- 
stan, which can be traced over a period of nearly 70 
years, should be viewed in the context of overall Soviet 
policies and interests in similar small developing coun- 
tries. Such policies have demonstrably been based on 
economic as well as political and military consider- 
ations and designed to achieve long-term geopolitical 
goals. Recognition of this reality should help dispel the 
sort of naive analysis that views the Soviet Union's inva- 
sion of 1979 and its subsequent policies toward Afghan- 
istan as merely hasty defensive responses to an unex- 
pected threat to the Soviet Union’s southern borders, or 
as an unintended misadventure, and should permit a 
clearer recognition of the nature of the long-term Soviet 
threat to that country. 

One can trace from the very beginning of Afghan- 
Soviet relations in the 1920's a distinct set of consistent 
Soviet economic policies aimed at penetration, manipu- 
lation, control, and eventually exploitation. ' After a set- 
back in the 1930’s and 1940’s, Soviet efforts at econom- 
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of International Studies and the Center for Middle East- 
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currently working on a book about that economy before 
and since the Soviet invasion. The present article is 
adapted from a chapter in the book Afghanistan—The 
Great Game Revisited, edited by Rosanne Klass to be 
published this fall by Freedom House, New York, and is 
used with the permission of the publisher. The author 
would like to thank Gregory Grossman and Qayum Ko- 
Chai for their help in translating trade information from 
the Russian. 
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ic penetration revived and took on greater complexity, 
operating at different levels for multiple purposes. After 
the 1979 invasion, these “softer” approaches gave way 
toamore overt effort to reshape the Afghan economy for 
de facto integration with the Soviet economy and to ex- 
ploit more fully important Afghan natural resources 
(whose existence was almost unknown to the rest of the 
world, but was well-known for many years to the USSR). 
Even the limited data available belie the almost uni- 
versal assumption that the war in Afghanistan is a finan- 
cial drain on the Soviet Union. They demonstrate that, to 
the contrary, the USSR is shifting the costs of the war to 
the Afghan people and eventually expects to make eco- 
nomic gains from its involvement in Afghanistan. 


Larger Framework 


Before examining events in Afghanistan, it is useful 
first to review briefly Soviet international economic poli- 
cies. Since World War II, Soviet foreign economic poli- 
cies have been projected on a global basis with com- 
plexities and workings that, because of the nature of the 
Soviet bureaucratic system, are still in large part uncom- 
orehended.” Yetitis increasingly recognized that these 
policies and their implementaton are rarely the result of 
ad hoc decisions. 

Since the 1920's, Moscow's basic economic deci- 
sions—both domestic and foreign—have been based 
on intermediate (five-year) and long-term (25-year) 
plans. Moreover, the USSR is a monolithic state, and 


'For the political history of Soviet-Afghan relations, see Leon B 
Poullada, “The Road to Crisis, 1919-1980,” in Rosanne Klass, Ed., 
Afghanistan—The Great Game Revisited, forthcoming from Freedom 
House. 

See, for example, P. Gruzinov, The USSR’s Management of Foreign 
Trade, New York, M.E. Sharpe, 1979. 
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hence it (or its agencies in international trade) forms not 
only one of the world’s largest monopoly (single-seller) 
suppliers of commodities but also one of the world’s 
largest monopsony (single-buyer) purchasers of im- 
ports from certain individual countries and even world 
markets. In these circumstances, trade tends to lack the 
corrective market forces of supply and demand and be 
susceptible to political manipulation by Moscow. 

The “effectiveness” that this singular combination of 
long-term planning, monolithism, and combined mono- 
poly/monopsony market powers provides becomes 
even more pronounced when trade is conducted on a 
bilateral basis—which is the basic Soviet approach to 
trade with small, underdeveloped countries. A signifi- 
cant portion of this trade is, in fact, carried out on a barter 
basis for which only implicit, unannounced prices may 
exist. Soviet-Afghan bilateral barter agreements have 
existed for agricultural products since the 1950's. Even 
when nominal price agreements for traded goods do 
exist, the Soviet government is often able to isolate its 
price agreements from world market prices (as in the 
case of Afghan natural gas). 

The Soviet Union generally rejects the theory of com- 
parative advantage in international trade whereby trade 
patterns are determined by comparative costs of pro- 
duction in a pair of countries or worldwide. Instead, 
there is a vague concept of domestic surplus as a basis 
for exports and domestic deficiency as a basis for im- 
ports. Even these criteria for generating a flow of com- 
modities tend to be overridden by political circum- 
stances and priorities. 

In the global context, Soviet foreign economic poli- 
cies have the following objectives: 


e Toexpand economic relations through internation- 
al, preferably bilateral, trade; 

e To expand Soviet economic and political influence 
by creating economic dependency; 

¢ Tocreate economic complementarity with the Sovi- 
et economy, i.e., to export surplus Soviet goods and im- 
port scarce commodities: 

¢ With respect to mineral resources, to export Soviet 
raw materials in return for high-tech imports, to enhance 
Soviet monopoly in various minerals by obtaining exclu- 
sive access to resources of underdeveloped countries, 
and to use such access to deny access to the United 
States and other free-world economies:? 

« With respect to the less-developed countries, to 
foster dependency through rapid expansion of bilateral 
trade ties, the granting of long-term credits at nominally 
low interest rates, the offering of low-bid contracts that 
non-communist traders cannot or willnot match, andthe 
dumping of Soviet goods on LDC markets at prices be- 


low local domestic production costs. 


Most of these objectives and methods can be seen in 
the history of Soviet-Afghan economic relations. Let us 
turn to this history, starting first with the long period of 
gradual penetration that preceded the 1978 communist 
coup and 1979 Soviet invasion. 


Pre-1978 Economic Relations 


Soviet economic efforts in Afghanistan before 1978 
can be divided into roughly two periods. Between 1921 
and 1955, Moscow tried, but on the whole failed, to ob- 
tain trade concessions from the Afghans or otherwise 
penetrate the Afghan economy for political as well as 
economic gains. From 1955 to 1978, the Soviets finally 
gained a foothold in Afghanistan and began to pursue 
the following goals: 


e To penetrate the Afghan economy in various sec- 
tors and at multiple levels by diverting Afghan trade from 
free-world makets; by granting large-scale credits at 
uneconomically low, nominal interest rates of two per- 
centor less;* and by insinuating direct Soviet participa- 
tion into Afghan economic planning and policy formula- 
tion for sectoral allotments of government investments 
through targeted grants and credits and the attendant 
provision of advisers. 

e To increase Afghan dependency on the Soviet 
economy through a rising volume of bilateral trade; 
through increased transit trade via the USSR to other 
markets (skillfully taking advantage of Afghan-Pakistani 
friction to encourage the Afghans to rely on Soviettransit 
alternatives);° through increasing Afghan debt obliga- 
tions; and through complex monetary and barter ar- 
rangements (whose term structures are still unknown). 


“John R. Thomas has recently argued that natural resources, both within 
the Soviet Union and in the LDC’s, play an important and special role in Soviet 
foreign policy. In the case of Siberian resources, the Soviets are trying to 
entice and intimidate Japan into trading technology for resources; in the case 
of LDC’s, Soviet policy is twofold: obtaining access to LDC resources, and 
denying such access to the United States and its allies. See Thomas, Natural 
Resources in Soviet Foreign Policy, New York, National Strategy 
Information Center, Agenda Paper No. 15, 1985. 

“This interest rate was applied to the first major Soviet loan to 
Afghanistan—$100 million in 1955. The USSR easily converted such a low 
nominal rate of interest to a much higher real rate of cost of borrowing by 
raising export prices of the goods that such a capital loan was to be spent on, 
by lowering the monetary or barter prices of Afghan exports to the Soviet 
Union, and by raising the costs of the services that accompany transfer of 
capital loans, e.g., the salary and benefits of Soviet technical advisers. 

See also John F. Shroder and Abdul Tawab Assifi, “Afghan Mineral Resources 
and Soviet Exploitation,” in Klass, op. cit. 

“Observable transit trade through the Soviet Union to markets in Europe 
has substantially increased since the invasion, though the actual volume 
cannot be determined from available trade data. 


Early relations. Having inherited the empire and ex- 
pansionist ambitions of tsarist Russia, the new Soviet 
government was determined not merely to regain and 
hold the old imperial territories but to extend them. De- 
Spite rhetoric denouncing colonialism and exploitation, 
the communist regime ruthlessly crushed the indepen- 
dence movements in Central Asia. 

During the reign of King Amanullah—which roughly 
coincided with the first decade of Soviet govern- 
ment—there was extraordinary good will on the part of 
Kabul toward the still-unknown new regime in Russia. 
This was a result of the Bolsheviks’ liberal rhetoric. 
However, actual Soviet relations with Afghanistan and 
the Muslim states were highly revelatory of long-term 
Soviet intentions regarding their neighbors, Afghani- 
stan in particular. These actions were a more accurate 
| reflection of policy than Lenin’s effusions of friendship. 

Direct evidence that the new Soviet regime shared 
old tsarist ambitions in Afghanistan soon presented it- 
self in connection with Panjdeh, an Afghan territory 
north of Mazar-i-Sharif and Herat, which had been in- 
vaded and annexed by tsarist Russia in 1885 in violation 
of treaty commitments. Despite a February 1921 Soviet- 
Afghan treaty providing for the return of Panjdeh to Af- 
ghanistan,® this never occurred. Instead, the territory 
was incorporated into the Turkmen Soviet Socialist Re- 
public of the Soviet Union. 

That same 1921 treaty acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the Muslim states of Bukhara and Khiva, in ac- 
cordance with Lenin’s assurances of good intentions to- 
ward the Muslim kingdoms and his encouragement of 
Amanullah’s pan-lslamic leadership ambitions. Yet 
even as the treaty was being signed, the Muslims in Bu- 
khara, Khiva, and other independent states in Turkestan 

were being attacked by communist forces. For some 
| years, Afghanistan supported the vain struggle of Sovi- 
et Muslims to retain their independence, accepting 
more than 200,000 refugees and providing assistance 
to the Muslim freedom fighters, known as the ‘“Basma- 
chi.”” Eventually, the Soviets, by a combination of in- 
| ducements and threats, were able to persuade Afghani- 
stan to cut off its support. Thus isolated, the. Muslim 
states were eventually subdued in a war of attrition. 


®For the provisions of this treaty, see Ludwig W. Adamec, Afghanistan 
| 1900-1923: A Diplomatic History, Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
Near Eastern Center, 1967, 188-91. Article No. IX of the treaty states that 
“... Russia agrees to hand over to Afghanistan the frontier districts which 
belonged to the latter in the last century... .” 

’See Michael Rywkin, Moscow's Muslim Challenge: Soviet Central Asia, 
New York, M.E. Sharpe, 1982, pp. 40-43. 

8ibid., pp. 59-64. 

°For a discussion of Russian economic policies in these Muslim 
republics, see Francis Newton, “Soviet Central Asia: Economic Progress and 
| Problems,” in Elie Kedouri, Ed., The Middle East Economy, London, Frank 
Cass, 1976, pp. 87-107. 
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Toconsolidate control, Moscow settled Slavs in these 
regions.® The Soviet Union also laid the groundwork for 
economic dependency by encouraging the local popu- 
lation to concentrate on the production of raw agricultur- 
al commodities such as cotton to be exported to the Eu- 
ropean part of the USSR in exchange for manufactured 
goods. Essentially, with some exceptions, this econom- 
ic pattern still predominates.? 

Meanwhile, the Soviets were already attempting to 
penetrate Afghanistan itself economically. Moscow 
proposed that the 1921 treaty, which provided for an ex- 
change of consulates, should permit Soviet trade with 
private merchants as well as with the Afghan govern- 
ment.'° Had this proposal been accepted, the Soviets 
would have had wide access to Afghan citizens through 
consulates in the key cites of Herat, Kandahar, Mazar-i- 
Sharif, Maimana, and Ghazni, as well as through the So- 
viet embassy in Kabul. Soviet officials could have used 
their overwhelming state-based monopoly/monopsony 
power in direct trade with individuals and private firms, 
and trade access would, of course, have facilitated po- 
litical access. 

Although this project was rejected, the treaty did al- 
low Afghan goods to enter the USSR duty-free, while the 
Afghan duty on Soviet goods was cut to 5 percent. The 
result was a substantial increase in bilateral trade: Af- 
ghan exports to the USSR rose from 1.3 million rubles in 
1923/24 to 11.7 million rubles in 1928/29,'' while im- 
ports from the USSR in the same period jumped from a 
mere 69,000 rubles to 7 million rubles. '* After Amanul- 
lah's abdication in 1929, the Soviet consulates were 
closed, and Soviet-Afghan trade stagnated. '? 

But Moscow did not give up. When anew commercial 
treaty was under negotiation in 1936, the Soviets propo- 
sed—with no success—to open consulates with trading 
privileges in all major Afghan cities. Eventually, under 
threats of invasion from the north, Afghanistan signed a 
new trade treaty with the Soviet Union on July 28, 1940. 
(As we shall see below, this interaction of military and 
economic pressures was to repeat itself in the late 
1970's when Prime Minister Mohammad Daoud gave 
signs of trying to decrease his government's dependen- 
cy on the USSR.) 


'°See Ludwig W. Adamec, Afghanistan's Foreign Affairs to the 
Mid-Twentieth Century, Tucson, University of Arizona Press, 1974, p. 56. 
"The Afghan fiscal year runs from March 21 of a given year through 

March 20 of the following year. 

'?See Vartan Gregorian, The Emergence of Modern Afghanistan: 1880- 
1946, Palo Alto, CA, Stanford University Press, 1969, pp. 146, 196 and 254. No 
appropriate afghani/ruble exchange rate is available for the period under 
discussion. Even the trade data are available only for some years. 

'SThus, in 1955 Afghanistan reportedly exported some 10 million rubles 
worth of goods to the USSR and imported 12 million rubles worth from 
that country. See United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (New York), 
June 1967. 
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In the aftermath of World War Il, the United States be- 
gan technical and then financial assistance to several 
major projects in the Helmand and Arghandab valleys 
of Afghanistan. Perhaps more important than this eco- 
nomic competition, inSoviet eyes, was Washington's ef- 
fort in 1955 to include Afghanistan in the Baghdad Pact 
(together with Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey, Britain, and 
the US) to block southward expansion of the USSR. Ka- 
bul’s refusal and the related US refusal to provide mili- 
tary assistance to Afghanistan opened the door fora 
new era of Soviet economic and political penetration. 


Economic relations in 1955-78. Afghan Prime Minis- 
ter Daoud started accepting Soviet offers of military 
equipment and training beginning in 1956. In addition, 
in December 1955, Nikita Khrushchev and Nikolay Bul- 
ganin visited Kabul and offered the Afghans a $100-mil- 
lion loan at a nominal two percent interest rate. 

By 1967, Soviet committed and uncommitted credits 
to Afghanistan totaled $570 million, and by 1978, the to- 
talhad climbed to $1.265 billion. By contrast, US credits 
and grants, which were first extended prior to 1955, to- 
taled only $470 million by 1977. Clearly, the Soviets in- 
tended to outperform the US in granting financial aid, as 
a means of seeking wider political as well as economic 
influence. In the period 1955-75, Afghanistan ranked 
third in terms of Soviet largesse to LDC’s, outstripped 
only by Egypt and India. '* This occurred despite repay- 
ment difficulties. 

From the Afghan perspective, both the absolute mag- 
nitude of Soviet credit and its distribution by economic 
sector were important. As foreign debt grew, so did 
Afghanistan's repayment burden, as indicated by the 
fact that the country was forced to reschedule debt re- 
payments. Moreover, the greater the concentration of 
Soviet loans in any given sector of the Afghan economy, 
the greater the dependency of Afghan policy-making in 
that particular sector on Soviet advice and decisions. 
By 1978, Afghanistan had more than 2,000 Soviet tech- 
nical and economic advisers in its midst (only Algeria, 
Iran, and Iraq had more).'° 

Soviet influence was exerted through the term struc- 
ture of loans, repayment schedules, and the introduc- 
tion of barter payment in commodities, the price struc- 
ture of which depended perforce on negotiated 
arrangements rather than world market prices. (This 
seems to have been applied especially to the develop- 
ment, pricing, and export of natural gas to the Soviet 
Union: the price and value of the exports of this com- 
modity were determined by the schedule of debt repay- 
ments to Moscow.) '® Increasingly, the Afghan govern- 
ment found it difficult to argue for better terms of trade, 
such as an increase in the price of Afghan gas exports. 
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This widespread Soviet involvement in the Afghan 
economy, structured and applied to complement the si- 
multaneous growth of Afghan military dependency, '” 
was used to promote political influence both externally 
(with respect to Afghanistan's foreign policy) and inter- 
nally (with respect to penetration of Afghan political and 
military organizations) for long-range Soviet objectives. 
The presence of thousands of Soviet specialists in Af- 
ghanistan provided an opportunity for Soviet personnel 
to work more freely inside that country than ever before 
to achieve a multiplicity of goals. 

Arguably, the short-run goal of many of the Soviet 
economic programs—mainly consumer-oriented ones— 
was to disarm traditional Afghan suspicion of Russian 
intentions and to generate acceptance of a Soviet pres- 
ence. '® Long-term objectives were more complex, and 
also less evident. Two significant aspects of Soviet 
economic policies in Afghanistan from 1955 to 1978 in- 
dicate their long-term nature and the subtlety of their 
application. 

First, during the formalized planning period that be- 
gan with the first Five-Year Plan (initiated under Daoud 
in 1957/58), the USSR gradually became Afghanistan's 
largest supplier of capital and technical advice; it be- 
came increasingly involved in the planning processes, 
especially after the end of the first plan (in March 1962). 
Not surprisingly, Soviet aid was directed at promoting 
the Kabul government's participation in economic life at 
the expense of the Afghan private sector. And, indeed, 
quantitative evidence for the fiscal years 1957—72 dem- 
onstrate that private investment (and therefore private 
capital formation) was in fact minimized.'? To some ex- 
tent this can be blamed on the constraints operating in 
the economy in general, butin large part, reduced levels 
of investment in the private sector by the governmentre- 
flected conscious allocation of aggregate public invest- 
ment to the disadvantage of the private sector, in disre- 
gard of national economic self-interest. As a result, a 


4Orah Cooper and Carol Fogarty, “Soviet Economic and Military Aid to 
the Less Developed Countries, 1954-78," in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Soviet Economy in a Time of Change: A Compendium of 
Papers, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1979, pp. 648-62. 

'$See ibid. 

"€See Shroder and Assifi, loc. cit. 

'’See M.S. Noorzoy, “Long-Term Economic Relations between 
Afghanistan and the Soviet Union: An Interpretive Study,” /nternational Journal 
of Middle East Studies (Cambridge, England), Vol. 17, No. 2, 1985, 
pp. 151-73 and sources cited therein. In the post-invasion period, the 
patterns of building more airports and enlarging existing ones, of road 
construction, and of construction of a railroad through Hairatan (1983) all 
complement military usage even though these are ostensibly being carried 
out for economic reasons. 

'8lbid., pp. 160-61. 

'9See M.S. Noorzoy, “Planning and Growth in Afghanistan,” World 
Development (Elmsford, NY), Vol. 4, No. 9, 1976, pp. 761-73. 
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hitherto largely private-sector economy was trans- 
formed increasingly into a largely state-controlled one. 

Itis often argued that this was largely due to Daoud’s 
policy position. However, it must be pointed out that the 
Daoud government only was in power for the First Five- 
Year Plan period and the first year of the Second Five- 
Year Plan (1962/63), whereas these policies continued 
through the whole period of planning. 

The strategy was most evident in agriculture, which 
was almost entirely privately owned and operated, pri- 
marily by small farmers. Although agriculture was the 
most important single economic sector, it received a 
disproportionately small share of public investment.°° 
As aresult, nearly 50 percent of the arable land, most of 
which is dependent on irrigation, received little water 
and/or no Cultivation during the three five-year plans (for 
1957-72), despite a two-year drought-induced famine 
insome areas. It is noteworthy that the sole Soviet aid to 
this sector before 1978 was the establishment of a sin- 
gle model state-owned farm in Nangarhar province, the 
crops of which were exported to the USSR. 

As we shall see, after the 1979 invasion, the Soviet at- 
tack on private agriculture in Afghanistan became 
much more direct and brutal. The Soviets’ discourage- 
ment of sizable investment in privately-owned agricul- 
ture during the earlier period becomes all the more com- 
prehensible if one assumes that the USSR anticipated 
the ultimate de-privatization and collectivization of Af- 
ghan farming. Such a process seems to have been at 
work since 1978, interrupted more by circumstance 
than by intent. 

Second, in the manufacturing sector and, particular- 
ly, inthe area offering Afghanistan the greatest potential 
for rapid growth—mining and mineral exploitation—So- 
viet economic aid was almost entirely limited to projects 
that were linked, directly or indirectly, with the Soviet 
economy. This policy prevented the development of an 
Afghan industrial base that could have raised national 
income and led to training and development of skilled 
labor and utilization of the often-wasted capabilities of 
Afghanistan’s new educated class. Although the USSR 
formally agreed to help finance and develop basic in- 
dustries,*' it has reneged on the agreements. 

These policies parallel those applied in Soviet Central 
Asia, i.e., the fostering of a colonial dependent relation- 
ship in which the periphery provides raw materials and 
minerals in exchange for manufactured goods. Itseems 
Clear that the Soviets were extending this policy to the 
Afghan economy long before the communist coup of 
1978 or the 1979 invasion. The basic mechanism for 
Creating this dependency was aselective aid policy and 
development of a growing volume of bilateral trade that 
increasingly tied the Afghan economy to that of the Sovi- 
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Table 1: Soviet Share in Afghan Trade, 1957-86 


(in percent) 


SOVIET SHARE OF TOTAL AFGHAN EXPORTS 


1957/58 (first Daoud period) 29 
1977/78 (second Daoud period) on 
1978/79 (first year under communist regime) 64 
1981-86 (post invasion) 68 
SOVIET SHARE OF TOTAL AFGHAN IMPORTS 
1958/59 (first Daoud period) 42 
1962/63 ( " q PPS) 58 
1972/73 (last year of the constitutional period) 8.5 
1977/78 (last year of the second Daoud period) 34 
1979/80 (communist regime) 87 
1985/86 na! 


‘Direct imports from the Soviet Union, as a proportion of total imports, have 
declined from the high of 1979/80. Taken together, in 1985/86, the USSR/East Bloc 
received 76 percent of Afghanistan's total exports and provided 67 percent of its 
total imports 


SOURCES: For trade data up to 1981/82, see M. Siddieq Noorzoy “Long-Term Economic Re- 
lations between Afghanistan and the Soviet Union: An Interpretive Study,’ /nternational Jour- 
nal of Middle East Studies (Cambridge, England), Vol. 17, No. 2, 1985, Table 2, p. 164, and 
pp. 163-66. More recent data are reported on an ongoing basis in Foreign Broadcast Informa- 
tion Service, Daily Report: South Asia (Washington, DC). 


et Union. Table 1 documents the swelling importance of 
the Soviet Union in Afghan foreign trade during this peri- 
od. As can be seen, the upward swings correlate with 
the periods when Daoud (1953-63 and 1973-78) or 
communists (1978—__) were in power. The low point in 
Soviet imports came in 1972-73, when there was very 
little international (US) interest in aiding Afghanistan. 


Post-Invasion Policies 


lt has been widely assumed that the invasion of Af- 
ghanistan has burdened the Soviet Union with an ongo- 


2°See M.S. Noorzoy, “Alternative Economic Systems for Afghanistan,” a 
paper originally presented at the December 1980 meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association in Washington, DC, and subsequently 
published in /nternational Journal of Middle East Studies, Vol. 15, No. 1, 1983, 
pp. 25-45. 

*1On Soviet commitment to finance a petroleum refinery, new chemical 
fertilizer plants, gin and press plants for Balkh and Kunduz, a textile plant in 
Kunduz, a dye factory in Poli-Khumry, and a copper smelting operation, 
see First Seven Year Plan (March 1976-March 1983), Ministry of Planning, 
Kabul, 1976, Vol. 2, pp. 69-80. 

A. T. Assifi has described Soviet constraints on iron and copper 
development in Afghanistan and refusal to extend a gas pipeline from the 
Shibarghan gas fields to production and consumption centers inside 
Afghanistan. See his article, ‘The Russian Rope: Soviet Economic Motives 
and the Subversion of Afghanistan,” in World Affairs Quarterly 
(Washington, DC), Winter 1982-83, pp. 253-66; also Shroder and Assifi, 
loc. cit. 
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Table 2: Selected Soviet Exports to Afghanistan 
Since the Communist Takeover 


(in US dollars)' 


Petroleum, 

petroleum 

Aircraft Trucks products 
$ 1,052,940 $17,825,460 $54,429,960 
963,240 28,426,620 102,884,000 
78,616,100 30,799,920 97,578,640 
125,110,480 46,087,680 98,396,000 
57,685,760 42,943,360 157,862,000 
222,470,160 66,450,960 162,684,560 


Geological 

Machinery, equipment: 

equipment, trans- drilling and 

Year* port vehicles extraction 
1979 $128, 113,680 $31,367,400 
1980 156,425,840 36,790,800 
1981 223,298,400 50,407,040 
1982 299,219,040 27,563,120 
1983 246, 158,640 23,372,960 
1984 455,744,160 22,679,360 
Totals $1,307,991 ,200 $192,180,680 


$485,898, 740 $232,534 ,000 $673,835, 160 


‘Domestic dollar/ruble rates differ from foreign trade rates. The conversion rates applied here are US$1.38 per ruble for 1979/80 and $1.36 thereafter. 
The figures in this table are for the international calendar year, not the Afghan fiscal year (which begins March 21). 


SOURCES: The statistical compendia Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1980, 1982, 1983, 1984, Moscow, USSR Ministry of Foreign Trade, 1981, 1983, 1984, and 1985. 


ing economic drain; indeed, this is part of the rationale 
for the frequent description of Afghanistan as “Mos- 
cow's Vietnam.” An examination of the economic data 
suggests, however, that far from facing an economic 
drain in Afghanistan, the Soviet Union is forcing the Af- 
ghan economy to bear much of the military cost—and 
that in any case, the Soviets expect to make economic 
gains in the long run. 

Information on the Afghan economy and trade since 
the invasion—and for that matter since the communist 
takeover in April 1978—is perforce based in part on 
data provided by Moscow, by members of the Council 
for Economic Mutual Assistance (CEMA), and by the 
puppet regime of the Democratic Republic of Afghani- 
stan (all data that is limited and, in the case of Kabul, un- 
reliable), plus extrapolations from announcements of 
trade agreements and new loans, as well as data pro- 
vided by international organizations. But even these lim- 
ited data indicate that what passes for “economic deve- 
lopment” and “trade relations” is far from the 
international norm—that under the rubric of internation- 
al trade, the Afghans are being forced to pay for the in- 
vasion and occupation of their country. The data also 
demonstrate that the Soviets are giving priority to the im- 
plementaton of a long-planned exploitation of Afghanis- 
tan’s major mineral resources in ways that will benefit 
only the Soviet economy, and that the Afghans are being 
forced to pay for this despoilation. 

As Table 2 indicates, in the period 1979-84 alone, the 
Soviets “sold” to Afghanistan more than two billion dol- 
lars worth of heavy equipment, most of it military, includ- 
ing more than $718 million in aircraft and trucks. These 
include, of course, the aircraft that bomb and strafe Af- 
ghan villages and spray incendiaries over the crops, 
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and the trucks on which the Soviet and Afghan armies 
and their supplies move.** (By way of comparison, inthe 
two years preceding the communist takeover, Afghani- 
stan imported a total of only $4.2 million worth of trucks, 
most of them for ordinary commercial use, and interna- 
tional trade figures for the years 1974-79 show no air- 
craft purchases at all.)*9 

Equally important is the nature and intended use of | 
what are seemingly nonmilitary items. “Machinery, 
equipment, and transportation vehicles” (codes 10-19 
under Standard International Trade Classification) to- 
taled $456 million for 1984 alone, and $1.3 billion for 
1979-84. Although the exact nature of these items is not 
specified and is not readily ascertainable, almost cer- 
tainly a significant part of them is military in nature, for 
there is no sector of the Afghan economy that could ab- 
sorb such alarge quantity of imports on acontinuing ba- 
sis. This is further evidenced by the fact that Soviet ex- 
ports of machinery and equipmentto the main sectors of 
the Afghan economy are listed separately in the trade 
Statistics—agricultural equipment (codes 181-82), 
manufacturing machinery for textile (code 144) and 
chemical (code 150) industries, road construction 
equipment (code 154), and the geological equipment 
included in Table 2, plus several other categories of ve- 
hicles, such as passenger cars and tractors. 

Some of these unspecified items of equipment may 
be destined for the construction and enlargement of So- 


| *“The figures on aircraft, trucks, and petroleum also serve to indicate the 
intensification of the war, e.g., there was a four-fold increase in aircraft exports 
to Afghanistan between 1983 and 1984. 


*3Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, New York, United Nations, os 
1980, p. 63. 
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viet air bases at Shindand, Bagram, Kabul, and else- 
where, and for the underground installations reportedly 
being built in several areas. Some may be for the con- 
struction of housing for Soviet personnel (which goes on 
apace), for the repair of major highways damaged by 
the ongoing war, or for the missile emplacements that 
have reportedly been constructed. It is likely that some 
items might be for use in constructing the railroads that 
the Soviets intend to run beyond Hairaton and or Tur- 
ghandy from the border to key supply depots.*4 
Soviet sales of petroleum and petroleum products re- 
veal again the exploitative, colonialist Soviet approach 
to developmental aid. The Soviet Union never built the 
petroleum refinery envisaged under Afghanistan’s Sev- 
en-Year Plan (1976/77—1982/83). Although the fact is 
not shown in Soviet trade statistics, as late as 1982, Af- 
ghanistan exported $44.66 million of crude oil to the 


_USSR while purchasing $98.4 million in refined petro- 
_leum and petroleum products.° Since prices were not 


made public for either set of transactions, there is at 
least room for a presumption of exploitation: low prices 
for Afghan crude (as is the case with Afghan natural 
gas), and high prices for Soviet refined products. This, 
along with similar trade in other commodities, reflects a 
strategy of keeping value-added low in Afghan prod- 
ucts and exports and reserving for the Soviet Union the 
production of items with a greater value-added—a 
communist neo-mercantilist policy, so to speak. 

Neither Soviet trade data nor international trade sta- 
tistics show any Afghan exports of mineral resources 
other than natural gas to the Soviet Union, although 
these are known to occur. In addition to the crude oil 
mentioned above, there are widespread reports of Sovi- 
et mining of uranium and the seizure of government 
stores of lapis lazuli and emeralds. Efforts to begin min- 
ing copper at Ainak have also begun,° though the war 
has hampered them. 

Meanwhile, of the petroleum products being “sold” to 
Afghanistan, a high proportion must be flowing through 
the Soviet-made pipeline to Soviet military installations 
for use by the invading forces, since civilian usage is 
much diminished by war conditons and the population 
flight. Kerosene and bottled gas, used for cooking and 
heating in the major cities, is often in short supply. 


*4The actions of the mujahedin have thus far prevented construction of 


‘these lines, or at least there are no confirmed reports of large-scale activity by 


the Soviets in building railroads. 

It might be noted that an Iranian-financed railroad network had been 
contemplated in 1976-83. See First Seven-Year Plan, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
pp. 194-95. 

°See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: South Asia 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SAS), July 28, 1982, p. C/2. 

6See Shroder and Assifi, loc. cit. 

“For details, see Seven-Year Plan, Vol. 1, pp. 25-30. 
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As for the geological equipment for drilling and ex- 
traction, that is a clear-cut indication of Soviet intentions 
to exploit Afghanistan’s known major mineral resources 
and its potentially significant hydrocarbon resources, 
as discussed in more detail below. The USSR treats as 
expendable those sectors of the Afghan economy that 
are not significantly useful to the Soviet Union, either 
economically or politically. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is the sector most severely affected by 
policies of destruction and neglect: the ruraleconomy is 
rapidly approaching large-scale economic disaster. 
Before the invasion, Afghanistan was essentially self- 
sustaining in food production except during sporadic 
regional droughts. Indeed, it was a food-exporting 
country, selling fresh and dried fruits and nuts through- 
out the region. The Seven-Year Plan (1976/7 7—1982/83) 
under Daoud had envisaged a major contribution of ag- 
ricultural output to an overall growth of 53.4 percent in 
gross national product from the fiscal 1975/76 level.2” 

The share of agricultural output in GNP was 56 per- 
cent before 1978, and more than 87 percent of the pop- 
ulation lived in some 22,750 rural villages. The basic val- 
ues of Afghan society are found in their purest form in 
these communities: a strong faith in Islam and a firm be- 
lief in freedom, private property rights, and private en- 
terprise, along with a largely self-sufficient structure of 
production, which also produced a surplus for the cities 
and for exports. Most of the rural population consisted of 
small, independent farmers. Large land holdings were 
rare, especially in the case of irrigated land, where hold- 
ings commonly did not exceed five or six hectares 
(12-15 acres); for dry farming, some individual land 
holdings were as extensive as 200 acres or more. 

The first large-scale dislocations in the agricultural 
sector occurred after the communist takeover in 1978, 
the result of a forced land redistribution carried out 
along doctrinaire lines by the regimes of Noor Moham- 
mad Taraki and Hafizullah Amin. Indeed, it was this 
“reform” that initially sparked rural resistance to the 
communists. 

Since the December 1979 Soviet invasion and the in- 
stallation of the Parchami faction in Kabul, communist 
policies on land redistribution have remained unclear. 
However, other Soviet policies have severely damaged 
agriculture and the rural communities. Most salient has 
been the policy, evident from the outset in 1979, of de- 
populating much of rural Afghanistan. This has been 
pursued by a combination of massive bombardments 
aimed at destroying crops, livestock, orchards and 
vineyards, and the intricate underground irrigation sys- 
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tems (karez) on which production depends, and acam- 
paign of terror, massacres, and atrocities aimed at 
Afghanistan's rural inhabitants.°° 

These actions have resulted in the large-scale aban- 
donment of farming and farmland, much of which will 
revert to desert without continuous care and mainte- 
nance. The losses are revealed by figures published 
by the Kabul regime itself. In the Afghan fiscal year 
1975/76, three years before the communist takeover— 
3.882 million hectares (9.59 million acres) of land were 
under cultivation. In 1984, the Kabul regime reported 
that only 2.9 million hectares (7.16 million acres) were 
under cultivation.?? Thus, by the communists’ own (pre- 
sumably understated) account, more than one-quarter 
of existing arable land had already been abandoned by 
1984. Since then, attacks on villages have intensified, 
and the number of refugees continues to increase. Itcan 
be assumed that by now, over 50 percent of the arable 
land of Afghanistan is no longer being cultivated. 

Recent studies show a dramatic deterioration in agri- 
Culture in the period 1978-82—an estimated 5 million 
animals destroyed; drops of 80 percent in output for 
wheat, 77 percent for corn, 74 percent for barley and 
rice, and 88 percent for cotton; and a52 percent decline 
in farm labor supply.°° Farmers and rural villagers com- 
prise the overwhelming majority of the massive refugee 
population of the nearly 5.5 million Afghans now in Paki- 
stanandlran,°' and another 2 million living as displaced 
persons inside Afghanistan. Many of the latter are in Ka- 
bul (which has grown from about 931,000 to 1,287,000 
since 1979),°* while others have fled to the mountains 
and valleys that are relatively securely under the control 
of the mujahedin. When coupled with an estimated one 
ke Bip Aras mie tht Moi ale Ohi abd hore aie 


*°This discussion is drawn from Noorzoy, “Alternative Economic 
Systems for Afghanistan,” loc. cit., pp. 34-38, 43-44; and idem, “Long-Term 
Economic Relations . . . ,” loc. cit., pp. 166-69. See also, United Nations 
General Assembly, Report of the Economic and Social Council, Situation of 
Human Rights in Afghanistan, Document A/40/843, (Nov. 5, 1985), and 
Document A/41/778 (Oct. 31, 1986); and Michal Barry, Johan Lagerfelt, and 
Marie-Odile Terrenoire, International Humanitarian Enquiry Commission 
on Displaced Persons in Afghanistan, Field Mission Inside Afghanistan, 
Oxford, Central Asian Survey Incidental Papers No. 4, 1986. 

*°Ct. First Seven-Year Plan, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 146-49; and FBI/S-SAS, 
Sept. 20, 1984, p. C/7. The plan envisaged a total of 3.93 million hectares 
under cultivation by 1983 

*°See M. Qasim Yusufi, “Effects of the War on the Agricultural Situation 
in Afghanistan,” in S. B. Majrooh and S.M.Y. Elmi, Eds. Sovietization of 
Afghanistan, Peshawar, Afghan Jehad Works Translation Center, 1986, 
pp. 157-58; also Azam Gul and Grant Farr, "Decline in Afghan Agricultural 
Production 1978 to 1982,” mimeo, 1983. 

*"According to the United Nations High Commission on Refugees, Iran 
reported between 2 and 2.25 million Afghan refugees in its country in early 
1987, and calculations based on Commission data indicate 3.23 million 
refugees in Pakistan at the end of 1986. For Iran, see UNHCR, Refugees, 
No. 38, February 1987, pp. 10-12. The figure for Pakistan is an 
extrapolation from August 15, 1986, totals on the assumption of some 7,000 


per month (the UN estimated 6,000 to 8,000); see UN General Assembly, 
Document A/41/778, p. 7 


million lives lost in the fighting, this means about 42 per- 
cent of the pre-invasion 1979 population of 15,534,000 
has disappeared from their homes, villages, and towns. 

The deliberate attacks on the agricultural structure, 
combined with drought conditions in some provinces in 
1983/84 and again in 1984/85, have led to what have 
been described as ‘‘pre-famine” conditions in some 
areas.°° The Soviets and the Kabul communist regime 
are unconcerned about the possibility of famine in the 
countryside; indeed, rural famine serves to weaken the 


mujahedin. As for Kabul and the few other major towns) 


or selected districts either under regime control or 
wooed by the government, food shortages are eased 
with imports of wheat from the Soviet Union.°4 

The reason for the Soviet policies of depopulating ru- 
ral Afghanistan and destroying rural life are evident. 
Since 1978, the rural communities have been the 
strongholds of opposition to communism and have pro- 
vided the support base for the mujahedin. Moreover, 
on an ideological plane, agricultural land is largely pri- 
vately owned and farmed, and the farmers who resisted 
land redistribution can be expected to resist Soviet- 
style collectivization. By destroying food supplies in the 
rural areas—as well as purchasing any available local 
surpluses at inflated prices—the Soviets exert econom- 
ic pressure on the mujahedin and the resisting popula- 
tion as a whole. While the countryside hungers, surviv- 
ing Afghan fruit crops are used to help pay the bill for 
Soviet “aid”: dried fruits and nuts from Afghanistan are 
shipped to the USSR and Eastern Europe, and some- 
times resold to Western Europe. 


Manufacturing 


Inthe manufacturing sector, the Seven-Year Plan had 
projected a substantial increase in industrial capacity, 
largely through the establishment of heavy industries 
(steel, copper smelting, petrochemicals, oil refining, 
and machine tools) in order to minimize economic de- 
pendency on foreign sources. And it was no secret that 
Daoud’s government meant by this a reduction in de- 
pendency on the Soviet Union.°° Previously, industrial 
output had a very modest share in GNP (6.7 percent in 


*“According to official DRA figures. See Afghanistan Forum (New York), 
Vol. 15, No. 2, p. 42, which gives a report from Kabul New Times, 

Jan. 8, 1987. 

“See Barry, et al., op. cit.; also Frances D'Souza, The Threat of Famine 
in Afghanistan, London, Afghan Committee, 1984. 

“According to various annual volumes Foreign Trade of the USSR 
(Moscow, USSR Ministry of Foreign Trade), the Soviet Union shipped the 
following values of wheat to Afghanistan in the years 1979-85: 
US$6,207,000; $6,544,000; $14,001,000; $21,488,000: $12,954,000: 
$4,444,000; $12,209,000. 

“See Seven-Year Plan, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 25-30. 
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1975/76); it consisted largely of consumer goods indus- 
tries, cement, and urea. During the Seven-Year Plan 
period, industrial output was targeted to increase 87.5 
percent, rising by the end of the period to 8.7 per- 
cent of the GNP. 

lt was also common knowledge that the Soviets had 
participated heavily in the formulation of the Seven-Year 
Plan, having as many as 25 planning experts and advis- 
ers (four from the USSR State Planning Commission 
| —Gosplan) working on it along with Afghans and other 
| nationals. The USSR had the second largest financial 
| commitment to Afghanistan's Seven-Year Plan pro- 
| jects, some US$640 million in project and commodity 
assistance programs (Iran committed $1 ,291 miltion).°° 

However, what is of interest here is the fact that after 
the coup d'état of April 27, 1978, the Knalq-cum-Par- 
| cham coalition regime in Kabul rejected the Seven-Year 
| Plan as “ambitious,” despite prior Soviet commitments, 
| and hastily announced a new “five-year” plan (for 
| 1979/80—1983/84) under Taraki in August 1978.°” To 
| assess what has actually transpired in the manufactur- 
| ing sector since the invasion is very difficult, given the 
1 sketchy, contradictory, and unreliable information ema- 
nating from Kabul and Moscow.*? What is one to make 
of Kabul’s claim that ‘more than 79 industrial enter- 
prises” have been established?’'?? What do they pro- 
duce, where are they established, how are they fi- 
' nanced, where is the output sold, and how could they 
be established under conditions of massive social 
dislocation, war, and population loss? How do they 
relate to the 41 projects envisaged under the Seven- 
Year Plan, which assumed peaceful conditions and the 
participation of some 15 national and multinational 
organizations?*° 

Perhaps the best evidence of conditions prevailing in 
Afghan manufacturing can be gleaned from what the 
Kabul regime itself states about unfulfilled goals. For ex- 
ample, Babrak Karmal has been quoted as stating: 


In 1364 [fiscal year 1985/86], we did not succeed in re- 
suming the extraction of petroleum, barite, and lapis; in 
expanding to a great extent the geological develop- 
ment gas mines; or in beginning the industrial exploita- 
tion of copper, coal, gatch, phosphate, and other natu- 
ral wealth; or in fulfilling the envisaged volume of work in 
land irrigation, the construction of government farms, 
transport stations, power transmission lines, telephone 
connections, and other necessary affairs for the nation- 
al economy .*' 


The communists attribute these failures to ‘‘counterrev- 
Olutionary forces,” i.e., the mujahedin. Yet, as shall be 
noted below, they also result from Soviet policies. 
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Soviet policies toward manufacturing in Afghanistan 
appear to have several objectives. The first of these is to 
discourage the development of heavy or light industries 
that (a) require large capital investment and/or (b) 
would result in substitution for Soviet-produced goods. 
Such a long-term policy of creating dependency on the 
part of the Afghan economy was what Daoud sought to 
reverse through the industrial strategy of the Seven- 
Year Plan. 

A second policy is evident when one examines Soviet 
data on bilateral trade between the two countries. They 
reveal that raw materials makeup the bulk of exports to 
the USSR, even where Afghanistan has domestic manu- 
facturing capacity—e.g., cotton textiles and chemical 
fertilizers. Thus, cotton fiber is exported to the Soviet 
Union, and cotton thread and textiles are imported by 
Afghanistan. Urea is exported to the Soviet Union de- 
spite an existing chemical fertilizer plant in Mazar-i-Sha- 
rifand plans to construct another one with Soviet help.#° 
Moreover, crude oil is exported from Afghanistan and 
refined oil imported, despite the Soviet commitment, 
noted above, to build an oil refinery inside Afghanistan. 

Third, the Soviet Union seeks to promote the develop- 
ment of Afghan industries that produce consumer 
goods, such as prefabricated houses and bakeries, 
whose output is, by its very nature, limited to local or re- 
gional markets. It also is interested in developing certain 
other industries, such as cement and reinforced con- 
crete, whose products have high transport costs, which 
making the importation of Soviet products impractical. 

Otherwise, in general, both state and private manu- 
facturing industries established in Afghanistan prior to 
1978 today suffer from shortages of labor and raw mate- 


36lbid., Vol. 2, pp. 39-143. 

37Announced in Kabul Times, Aug. 15, 1978. For a brief discussion of 
this plan, see my “Alternative Economic Systems for Afghanistan,” loc. cit., 
pp. 32-33. 

S8N. Yakubov, writing in Pravda (Moscow), of Jan. 27, 1986, stated that 
“in 1981-85, [Afghanistan's] national income exceeded the level reached 
prior to the April Revolution both in total volume and per capita.” This 
ignores the growth forgone as a result of invasion and destruction and arrives 
at per capita figures based on a drastically reduced population. 

Babrak Karmal in early 1984 proudly claimed that there were some 
685,000 students currently enrolled in schools in Afghanistan. See FB/S-SAS, 
Apr. 7, 1986, p. C/2. The UNESCO Statistical Yearbook (Geneva) for 1986 
shows 1984 enrollment of 645,688 in primary and secondary schools; 
moreover, this was a severe decline from the total of 1,122,808 reported 
for 1979 in ibid., 1982. Cf. Tables 3.4, 3.7, and 3.11 in the two volumes. See 
also S$.M.Y. Elmi, “The Impact of the Sovietization on Afghan Education 
and Culture,” in Majrooh and Elmi, op. cit., pp. 72-125. Elmi gives the names, 
ranks, and faculty affiliations of 36 professors of the University of Kabul 
executed by the communists and subsequently replaced by the Soviets. 

S8FBIS-SAS, Jan. 7, 1985, p.C/4. 

4°See Seven-Year Plan, Vol. 2, pp. 39-143. 

41See Karmal speech in FB/S-SAS, Apr. 7, 1986, p. C/2 

42See Seven-Year Plan, Vol. 2, p. 71 
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rials, power outages, andidle capacity. The private sec 
tor also suffers from great uncertainty, lack of financing, 
and drastically reduced domestic markets due both to 
social dislocations and population losses and to re- 
duced incomes and consumer spending. |n the prov- 
ince of Balkh, only 42 private industries were still operat- 
ing in the first quarter of 1986, compared to 85 such 
industries in earlier years.*° These conditions are re- 
peated in other provinces and in small as well as major 
urban areas such as Kandahar and Herat, where much 
fighting has taken place over the past seven years. The 
general picture of decline is clear, only the actual mag- 
nitudes are not known. 


The Resource Payoff 


As noted above, by 1978 the Soviet Union had ad- 
vanced to Afghanistan a total of US$1.265 billion in 
credits. In April 1985, the Kabul regime announced that 
since 1978, the USSR had provided an additional 
$946.64 million, bringing the total to more than $2.2 bil- 
lion. Although Kabul termed $448.47 million of the latest 
credits a generous “‘grant,’’** this still left Afghanistan in 
debt to Moscow to the tune of $1.763 billion dollars as of 
1985, with more ‘‘aid” to be paid for every day as the war 
goes on. On the basis of published Soviet trade statis- 
tics, it appears that in the years 1979-84, Afghanistan's 
cumulative balance-of-trade deficit with the USSR (the 
value of imports from the Soviet Union minus the value of 
exports to the Soviet Union) amounted to $849.19 mil- 
lion. This accounts for some 90 percent of the recent So- 
viet credit extensions. Since the trade deficit grew by 
another $372 million in 1985/86, one could, by exten- 
sion, estimate that the total debt was in excess of 
$2.1 billion by the end of 1986. 

Afghanistan’s small and declining manufacturing 
sector and its decimated agricultural sector cannot 
possibly generate enough output to meet Afghanistan's 
debt payments to the USSR. Aside from some occasion- 
al reports of export of some Afghan manufactures such 
as textiles and cement, Afghan exports to the USSR 
consist largely of agricultural products (fruits, cotton, 
and wool being the major items). These agricultural ex- 
ports, along with urea and crude oil, are Clearly in- 
sufficient to reduce the growing trade deficit, let alone 
terme alter ent AVES vies pied SHAK ajo vee 


“See UN General Assembly, supplementary material to the interim 
report on the situation of human rights in Afghanistan prepared by the Special 
Rapporteur of the Commission on Human Rights, Document A/41/778. 
Annex, May 23, 1986, p. 13. 

““FBIS-SAS, Apr. 1, 1985. 

“Indeed, for some time, foreigners were forbidden even to visit certain 
areas of the north as tourists without special permission from the Afghan 
Ministry of Interior 

“For a fuller treatment, see Shroder and Assif, loc. cit. 
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pay off the large debt to the USSR. (The possibility of 
large, unrecorded trade in these commodities is slim 
given the damage known to have been done by the war.) 

How then is a ruined, depopulated, and destitute 
country ever to pay off such a debt? There are clear indi- 
cations that the Soviet government has been thinking 
about this matter for many years and knows exactly what 
payment it wants. In any ranking of Soviet economic in- 
terests in Afghanistan, direct and unlimited access to 
Afghan mineral and energy resources must head the 
list. For decades, the Soviets worked to gather informa- 
tion about these resources, and in the process, they 
have made sure that neither Afghanistan nor any inter- 
national investors developed them without Soviet par- 
ticipation. It is quite clear that the USSR planned to con- 
trol the exploitation of these resources to benefit its 
economy and/or to advance other Soviet purposes. 

Northern Afghanistan is geologically related to 
areas of Turkestan where some of the Soviet Union's 
richest and most accessible mineral and hydrocarbon 
resources are found. The Soviets therefore had good 
reason to expect that a survey of Afghan resources 
would yield significant discoveries, and since at least 
the mid-1950's, they have pressured the Afghan gov- | 
ernment to make sure that, especially north of the Hindu 
Kush, nobody but themselves would be allowed to ex- 
plore or develop them.*° | 

Eventually the Soviets were instrumental in conduct- 
ing and compiling the most comprehensive survey of 
mineral resources ever made in Afghanistan. The re- | 
port, a 419-page document completed in 1977, pin- 
pointed mineral locations on aseries of detailed maps. It 
showed Afghanistan to be rich in mineral resources, 
with nearly 1,400 mineral “deposits,” ‘“‘ occurrences,” or 
“showings,” including many of international economic 
or strategic importance (see Table 3). Although the de- 
tails of this survey and of Soviet dealings with Afghani- 
stan in this connection, as well as of Soviet moves to ex- 
ploit the massive resources discovered, are beyond the 
scope of the present article,*© the potential of these 
resources is significant in assessing the economic as- 
pect of overall Soviet policy toward Afghanistan. 

From the Soviet perspective, the exploitation of these 
and any other subsequent discoveries can meet policy 
needs in several possible ways. First, some resources | 
would be useful to the Soviet economy if their production | 
and transportation costs are comparable to or lower 
than those of other existing sources, including Soviet | 
domestic sources. Afghanistan’s copper ores and pos- 
sibly its massive deposits of high-grade iron ores, | 
among others, fall into this category, especially if the | 
railroad is built south of the Soviet border through Haira- } 
ton and/or Turghandy. | 


| 
| 


| 


Table 3: Mineral Resources in Afghanistan 
as of 1977, as Compiled by Afghan 
and Soviet Geologists 


(in parentheses, number of deposits, occurrences, and showings) 


Solid combustible materials (58) 


Coal (45), lignite (3), peat (9), shale (1). 


Metallic minerals (898) 


Ferrous metals (85), iron (69), manganese (2), chromium (14), 


copper (242), lead and zinc (92), aluminum (7), tungsten (136), 

tin (174), bismuth (12), mercury (141), cadmium (1), beryllium (27), 

lithium (44), cesium and ribidium (11), tantalum and niobium (32). 
Radioactive elements (4) 


Uranium, thorium, and rare earths. 


Precious metals (105) 
Lode gold (95), placer gold (5), silver (5). 


Non-metallic minerals (118) 
(of which, 36 chemical raw materials) 


Sulphur (8), fluorite (7), barite (17), celestite (2), borosilicate (2). 
Mineral fertilizers (2) 


Other non-metallic minerals (80) 


Muscovite (22), asbestos (26), talc (7), magnesite (2), graphite (6), 
gypsum (17). 


Saits (14) 


Precious and semi-precious stones (21) 


Ruby (1), emerald (7), kunzite (2), garnet (1), lazurite (1), 
serpentine (4), tourmaline (5). 


Electronic and optical minerals (23) 
Quartz (18), calcite (5). 


Industrial materials (69) 


‘Limestone, dolomite, and marble quarries (5); facing and orna- 


mental quarries (20); sand and gravel quarries (15); cement raw 


“‘materials—including, limestone and mar! quarries (8), limestone 


and dolomite fluxes (4), refractory clays (3), clays for brick, 
flooring tile, etc. (7), porcelain and pottery clays (4), glass raw 


‘material and siliceous sandstone (3). 


SS eee 


SOURCE: Prepared by the author from Abdullah Shareq et al., Eds. Mineral Resources 


| of Afghanistan, Kabul, Ministry of Mines, 1977, 2nd ed., trans. from Russian by 
| 3. M. Bezulov, pp. 73-79. 


Second, for strategic minerals such as uranium and 
rare earths, costs are not a primary consideration. High- 
content deposits of rare earths, uranium, and strontium, 

among others, have been discovered in Helmand prov- 
‘nce, and since 1980, there have been persistent re- 
dorts of secret Soviet mining of uranium there and near 
the city of Kabul.4” 
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Third, even if the Soviet Union may not itself need 
some of Afghanistan’s rich mineral resources, it may 
want to have control over their disposal as leverage in 
the overall framework of azero-sum game that the USSR 
plays with the free enterprise economies, particularly 
with the United States. 

Finally, control over the development of essential re- 
sources is useful in negotiating for economic and polliti- 
cal gains with developing economies that require such 
resources for their own industrial growth. 

What evidence of this Soviet policy is there in 
the available statistics? First and foremost are the 
substantial imports of Soviet equipment for mineral ex- 
ploration, extraction, and drilling; as shown in Table 2, 
they amounted to more than $192 million in the period 
1979-84. 

What benefit is accruing to the USSR from these in- 
vestments? Soviet trade statistics show no imports of 
minerals from Afghanistan except natural gas and urea. 
Press reports of exports of crude oil, uranium, coal, 
gems, and semiprecious stones are sporadic and un- 
confirmable. That does not mean that unrecorded ex- 
ports of these and other minerals to the USSR are not 
taking place—only that there is no clear evidence yet. It 
is certainly suspicious that an Afghan economy that in- 
cludes imports of geological equipment in its deficit 
trade with the USSR records no domestic production in 
the mineral sector. Clearly, payoffs for the Soviets either 
exist or are expected. And if minerals are being export- 
ed to the USSR, why are such exports not recorded? 

A look at the exploitation of Afghan natural gas—the 
first major development of a resource in Afghanistan— 
offers some possible answers to these questions, and 
also indicates the economic benefits that the Soviet 
Union expects to reap and how it plans to reap them. 


The Case of Natural Gas 


The Soviet Union has participated actively in the 
development of natural gas resources in northern 
Afghanistan for several decades. Since 1967, gas sup- 
plies from those fields have largely been exported to So- 
viet Central Asia. As a result, the Afghan economy has 
been experiencing rising opportunity costs in exploiting 
its own natural gas for internal use and development. 
The rising exports of natural gas have offset a steady de- 
cline in other Afghan exports to the Soviet Union in the 
period 1979-85 (the last period for which consistent 
data are available). At the same time, it seems that the 


“’New York City Tribune, Jan. 12, 1984; and The Economist (London), 
Feb. 2, 1984. 
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rapid development and export of natural gas, especially 
during 1979 and 1980, when exports of gas rose by 73 
and 16 percent respectively,*® have slowed down. A 
shortfall in the planned production of 2.7 billion cubic 
meters for 1986 has been predicted.*9 
Ostensibly geared to balancing the cost of Afghan im- 
ports for development purposes, these shipments now 
appear to be helping defray the cost of the Soviet occu- 
pation of Afghanistan. The gas thus delivered has re- 
leased Soviet supplies for transmission to European 
Russia and to Eastern and Western Europe, thereby 
contributing indirectly to the hard-currency earnings of 
the USSR. Thus, the integration of Afghan gas reserves 
into the Soviet supply network seems to be part of long- 
term Soviet energy strategy.°° It is not by accident that 
the gas fields in the north, in the Shibarghan area, are 
among the most heavily guarded Soviet installations. 
What makes matters even worse are the very low 
prices assigned to Afghan gas delivered to the Soviet 
Union. Although limited, the available statistics (includ- 
ing Soviet trade data) on the pricing of Afghanistan's 
gas exports tend to confirm the judgment that the USSR 
has been exploiting this important Afghan resource 
without appropriate compensation.°' That the gas me- 
ters are located inside the Soviet Union—and hence are 
inaccessible to the Afghans—makes it likely that the 
loss is even greater than the figures suggest. But, even 
on the basis of published figures, it is possible to esti- 
mate some part of the loss of revenue to Afghanistan. 
From the Soviet data, one can calculate that in the two 
Afghan fiscal years 1979/81, the USSR imported 5.2 bil- 
lion cubic meters of Afghan gas at a price of approxi- 
mately US$48 per 1,000 cubic meters. This compares to 
an international price of $114.78 per 1,000 cubic meters 
at that time. Calculated thus, the loss of revenue to Af- 
ghanistan for those two years alone was approximately 
$335.8 million.°° 
ew ee 


“6See my “Alternative Economic Systems for Afghanistan,” p..33. 

“See FBIS-SAS, June 2, 1986, p. C/2. 

See J.B. Hannigan and C.H. McMillan, The Soviet Energy Stake in 
Afghanistan and Iran, Ottawa, Institute of Soviet and East European Studies, 
Carleton University, August 1981. 

*'On the development, manipulation, and pricing of Afghan natural gas, 
see Shroder and Assifi, loc. cit. 

Nouvelles d'Afghanistan (Paris), No. 7, November 1981, calculates 
that the Soviets paid $44.45 per 1,000 cubic meters for Afghan natural gas in 
the period 1976-81. Although this was some 176 percent higher than 
envisaged under the 1976-83 seven-year plan, the price of Soviet gas in the 
same period had moved from $50 to $180 per 1,000 cubic meters, and 
Iranian gas had risen from $21.50 to $121. The Soviets would appear to have 
paid the Iranians an average of $71.25 during the 1976-81 period. 

In 1979, the USSR agreed to pay Afghanistan $83.37 per 1,000 Cubic 
meters—a figure that was still 25 percent below world prices However, it did 
not honor this “agreed-upon” price. Even if it had, Afghanistan's loss 
(calculated as the difference between the “agreed-upon” price and the actual 
payment) would still have amounted to $175.5 million. See Noorzoy, 
“Long-Term Relations .' loc. cit., pp. 161-62 
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Afghanistan has clearly been experiencing substa | 
tial, cumulative losses in revenue from the exports of i 
natural gas to the Soviet Union. Such losses are, 
course, Soviet economic gains. It is not unreasonable 
assume that the Soviet Union will apply a similar hare 
nosed economic calculus in the development and e 
ploitation of other major Afghan natural resources. 


Conclusion 


Fornearly 7O years, economic policies have beeno 
of the main Soviet vehicles for developing economi 
and political infuence in Afghanistan. Rapid expansiof 
of bilateral trade, discriminatory pricing in barter e 
changes, broad expansion of credit and debt, have a 
sought to foster Afghan economic dependency on th 
USSR, to promote an economic development strateg 
in Afghanistan that creates complementarity with th 
Soviet economy, and to maintain Soviet control over th 
present or future development of major Afghan minera 
resources. Since the invasion, these policies have beeq 
continued, with the additional dramatic political/mili 
tary/economic undertaking of destroying the country’ 
rural production potential. 

Given the impact of massive dislocation and losses o 
population and other war-induced problems on Afghan 
production, the economy seems on the path to collapse 
Why then does the Soviet Union continue to ship ma 
chinery and goods into the country? For one, to maintai 
the war effort. However, the trade data (see Table 2, col 
umn 1) also suggest shipments of goods—beyond the 
obvious military hardware—which may be going for the 
building of Soviet bases, since there are no sectors i 
the Afghan economy capable of absorbing such large 
quantities of imports on a continuous basis. Further 
more, the Soviet trade in natural gas and its interest i 
other mineral resources of the country suggest anothe 
motive. As noted above, the prices paid to Afghanista 
for natural gas have been substantially below world 
prices or even Soviet internal prices. These losses to Af- 
ghanistan create a strong presumption of similar losses 
inother areas of mineral production and export now and 
in the future—to Soviet advantage. 

These facts refute the common assumption that the 
Soviets are paying all the economic costs of their ag- 
gression in Afghanistan, and that the venture repre- 
sents an irrational economic drain that Gorbachev is un- 
likely to tolerate. In economic terms, at least, 
Afghanistan is certainly not “Moscow's Vietnam.” No 
serious analysis of Soviet actions, intentions, strategy, 
ortactics regarding Afghanistan can fail to take into con- 
sideration these economic realities. 
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Officer Education in the Chinese PLA 


‘Lonnie D. Henley 


IN 1978, Deng Xiaoping reinstated the ambitious Four 
‘Modernizations reform program that had been inaugu- 
‘rated by Zhou Enlai in 1975. Much has been written 
since then about this program and how it has been car- 
ried out, especially in the first three areas targeted for 
reform—agriculture, industry, and science and technol- 
ogy. This paper will focus on the impact of the program 
on the training and education of military officers—an es- 
sential aspect of the fourth area to be modernized, 
namely, national defense. 

After a series of expensive mistakes in the late 1970's, 
Beijing has been forced by the high cost of modern 
equipment and a newly acquired sense of prudence to 
retreat from its early plan to rapidly introduce new tech- 
nology into China. Although the procurement of ad- 
vanced technology remains very much a part of China’s 
game plan for the rest of this century, Beijing has 
learned the hard way that it is essential to lay the proper 
foundation before investing scarce resources. The cen- 
tral focus of the Four Modernizations is now, therefore, 
on the human aspects of modernization—on the organi- 
Zational structures and educational base that will make 
tbetter able to absorb advanced technology. This is re- 


captain Lonnie D. Henley is a Foreign Area Officer as- 
signed to the Eighth US Army in Korea, and was previ- 
dusly a China analyst at the Defense Intelligence Agen- 
sy in the Pentagon (Washington, DC). A graduate of the 
US Military Academy (West Point, NY), he holds a BA in 
Jriental Studies from Oxford University and an MS from 
*he Defense Intelligence College, where he focused on 
chinese military modernization and officer education. 
Among his writings is a chapter on evolving Chinese mil- 
tary strategy in a forthcoming volume on the foreign pol- 
cy implications of Chinese military modernization, edit- 
2d by Larry M. Wurtzel. The views expressed in this 
article are those of the author and do not necessarily re- 
lect the official position of the US Government. 
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flected especially clearly in the area of national defense. 
The Chinese have taken major steps both to restructure 
the military and to overhaul the military school system 
that forms its base. 


Restructuring the Military 


The pattern for a major reorganization and rejuvena- 
tion of the armed forces was set by Deng in 1975 ina 
speech to the party Military Commission. Although the 
campaign to carry out this reorganization and rejuvena- 
tion faltered in Deng’s period of political eclipse, be- 
tween April 1976 and July 1977, it has proceeded with 
vigor ever since. Under the banner of a “modernized, 
regularized, and revolutionary army with Chinese char- 
acteristics,” ' Beijing has made a number of significant 
changes that are primarily structural in nature. Since the 
late 1970's, the leadership has: 


e made tactical-level changes in its ground forces 
that revolve around the move toward combined-arms 
operations employing infantry, armor, and artillery in a 
coordinated effort under a single commander;* 

e reduced the number of military regions from 11 to 7 
under the provisions of a June 1985 Military Commis- 
sion decision, and retired many incumbent commana- 
ers and senior staff officers at the regional level:° 

e strengthened and reorganized the militia to provide 
a reservoir of trained and organized personnel ready to 


‘Of the many sources, see esp. Yang Shangkun, “Building Chinese- 
style Modernized Armed Forces,” Hongqi (Beijing), Aug. 1, 1984, pp. 2-8, 
trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), Aug. 21, 1984, p. K/8. 

For the 1985 Military Commission announcement that all main force 
armies had been converted to combined-arms-group armies, see New China 
News Agency (Beijing—hereafter Xinhua), Dec. 31, 1985, trans. in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service (FBIS), Okinawa cable, OW 311204, Dec. 31, 
1985: 

3Wen Wei Po (Hong Kong), June 14, 1985, p. 2, trans. in FBIS-CHI, 

June 14, 1985, p. W/1. 
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augment the standing army;* 

¢ inaugurated a program (in 1983) designed to force 
out elderly officers and sharply lower the average age of 
commanders and staff at all echelons of command.” In 
the spring of 1985, officers at the deputy chief of staff 
and deputy director level throughout the three General 
Departments were replaced.® At a Military Commission 
meeting in the same year, most incumbent military re- 
gion commanders and political commissars were also 
replaced by younger men.’ Atthe time of this writing, the 
dozen or so top leaders of the military, including Deng 
Xiaoping, Yang Shangkun, Yang Dezhi, and others re- 
tain their posts, pending a resolution of the overall suc- 
cession question in the party and government as well as 
the military; 

e undertaken (in 1985) the task of reducing China’s 
Standing forces, with the goal of demobilizing one mil- 
lion of the 4.2 million personnel on active duty by the end 
of 1987;° 

e improved individual training programs and _ unit 
training. Basic training regiments have been estab- 
lished for new recruits,? and unit training increas- 
ingly emphasizes combined-arms and joint-service 
operations; '° 

e reduced the range of the political influence of the 
PLA."' In order to ensure the military's acceptance of a 
declining political role and of the reforms in general, 
Deng took the reins of military power directly into his own 
hands, as Chief of the General Staff (1977-80), and as 
Vice-Chairman (1977-81) and subsequently Chairman 
(1981—present) of the party Military Commission. 


Reorganizing the Military School System 


These structural reforms and the drive for reform and 
professionalization that they represent demand an edu- 
cated corps of officers. In recent years the Chinese 


tr IS 


“The 1984 Military Service Law created a new category of militia, 
referred to as “reserve service” (yubeilyi), replacing the previous “armed 
militia.” See Xinhua, June 4, 1984, trans. in FBIS-CHI, June 6, 1984, p. K/1. 

By July 1985, army-level commanders averaged 50 years in age; 
division commanders, 40: and regimental commanders, 30. See Xinhua, 
July 5, 1985, trans. in FB/S-CHI, July 5, 1985, p. K/5. 

®Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), June 16, 1985, p. 1, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
June 17, 1985, p. W/1. 

‘Wen Wei Po, June 14, 1985, p. 2, trans. in FB/S- 
p. W/1 

®Xinhua, Apr. 19, 1985, trans. in FBIS, Okinawa cable, OW 190642, 

Apr. 19, 1985; Xinhua, June 10, 1985, trans. in FB/S-CHI, June 10, 
1985, p. K/1 

*Xinhua, Mar. 24, 1985, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 27, 1985, p. R/1. 

'°A case in point being the exercise at Zhangjiakou, Beijing Military 
Region, in September 1981, which involved over 200,000 officers and men. 
See South China Morning Post (Hong Kong), Sept. 24, 1981, p. 8, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Sept. 24, 1981, pp. W/1-2 


CHI, June 14, 1985, 
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leadership has made a concerted effort to meet thi 
challenge by overhauling the PLA military school syg 
tem, the educational base for the military. Young officer 
of today’s generation have been chosen for their suc 
cessful academic background and provided with a de 
cent general education at or near the college level. Fu 
thermore, the non-academic portion of their training ha 
emphasized technical proficiency in their military dutie 
rather than political indoctrination. Senior officers havé 
been screened to eliminate those lacking a basic high 
school level of literacy and education, and nearly a 
have returned to military institutions for intermediate- o 
advanced-level professional development course 
With the brief exception of Yuan Shih-kai’s New Army a 
the turn of this century, the armed forces being shaped 
now will be the first in China’s history staffed for the mos 
part with educated officers. 

The three-tiered PLA system of formal schools for offi 
cers, which traces its origins back to 1927, when the firs 
Red Army School for cadres was established at Mao Ze 
dong's stronghold at Jinggang Shan, '* underwenta pe} 
riod of extended decline after the fall of Peng Dehuai i 
1959. With the onset of the Cultural Revolution in the 
mid-1960's, professionalism and specialization were 
denigrated, and the number of military schools dropped 
precipitously, from 140 to 40. Like education in genera 
in China, military education ground to a halt. 

Some time after the death of Lin Biao in 1971, the re : 
construction of PLA schools was begun. One source 
credits Ye Jianying with beginning the improvement of 
officer training in 1972, reopening many schools, and in- 
stituting training detachments throughout the PLA. '3 

In December 1977, the Military Commission of the 
Communist Party Central Committee, led by Vice-Chair- 
man Deng Xiaoping, issued a document entitled “Deci- 
sion on Running Military Schools Well.”’4 It was this 
landmark pronouncement that formally set in motion 
what has turned out to be a sustained program of im- 
provement and expansion in the officer education sys- 
re 


"For further discussion, see Ellis Joffe, “Civil-Military Relations,” in 
Gerald Segal and William T. Tow, Eds., Chinese Defense Policy, Urbana and 
Chicago, University of Illinois Press, 1984, pp. 18-35; and Harlan W. 
Jencks, From Muskets to Missiles: Politics and Professionalism in the Chinese 
Army, 1945-1981, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1982. 
Mallee history supplied by the PLA Military Academy in 1983, the 
Jinggang Shan school is omitted. For further information and a history of the 
PLA school system, see Liu Huinian and Zhang Chuntung, “To Run the 
Army Well, It is First Necessary to Run the Military Colleges Well: Xiao Ke 
on Building of Military Colleges,” Liaowang (Beijing), July 20, 1983, 
Pp. 12-13, trans. in Joint Publications Research Service, China Report 
(Washington, DC—hereafter JPRS), No. 84273, Sept. 8, 1983, pp. 72-77; also 
Zhongguo renmin Jiefangjun junshi xueyuan (PLA Military Academy) 
unpublished document 
December 1982. 
'SXinhua, Apr. 23, 1978, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Apr. 25, 1978, p. E/7. 
'4Xinhua, Apr. 23, 1978, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Apr. 24, 1978, p. E/11. 
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tem. In early 1978, the Military Commission announced 
measures to improve training of all sorts throughout the 
| PLA. A 1975 directive of the Military Commission, enti- 
| tled Central Directive No. 18, was reissued in February 
1978 after being suspended during Deng’s period of 
| eclipse in 1976-77. This document sets a course for mil- 
itary modernization that includes both improvement in 
military training and the procurement of modern tech- 
nology.'° In the same month, Jiefangjun Bao an- 
nounced the revival of the 1964 “mass military training” 
movement, emphasizing military skills and technical 
proficiency and downplaying the role of political work in 
| the military. '° Together with the December 1977 Military 
‘Commission decision on military schools, these direc- 
_tives launched the reform of professional military edu- 
cation in China. 

The reactivation of the military school system began 
immediately after the issuance of the Military Com- 
mission decision. The Military Academy, the Political 
Academy, and the Logistics Academy, which during 
the Cultural Revolution had been combined into one in- 
stitution—the Military and Political University—were re- 
established as separate institutions in January 1978, 
and began classes on March 1, 1978.'” Details are 
more scarce on intermediate- and basic-level schools, 
but by 1980 there were 54 basic-level institutions ac- 
cepting high-school! graduates for training as cadres. 
These included both command and technical schools, 
with the latter accorded priority in the selection of quali- 
fied graduates. In that same year, nine regional teach- 
ing cooperative centers were established to facilitate 
the exchange of teaching materials and staff members 
among military schools. '® 

In addition to reactivating schools previously closed, 
the Military Commission has directed the improvement 
of existing courses of instruction presented at all 
schools, and instituted requirements that all officers re- 
Ceive training in formal schools. The change is most dra- 
matic at the basic level of precommissioning training for 

Officer candidates. The basic-level command course 
(which produces “grass-roots leading cadres,” or en- 
try-level officers, as opposed to technical cadres) has 
been expanded to a four-year college-level program 
from its previous two-year purely military curriculum. Ex- 
periments with a four-year curriculum began in 1982 at 
selected schools, and 20 schools instituted it in the au- 


Xinhua, Feb. 21, 1978, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 1, 1978, p. E/7. 

'8Xinhua, Feb. 25, 1978, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 1, 1978, p. E/2. 

Xinhua, Mar. 4, 1978, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 8, 1978, p. E/2. 

'8Xinhua, May 16, 1980, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, May 19, 1980, p. L/15; 
also Xinhua, Nov. 19, 1984, trans. in Joint Publications Research Service, 
China: Political, Sociological and Military Affairs (Washington, DC— 
hereafter JPRS-CPS), No. 84-085, p. 137. 
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tumn of 1983.'? The purpose of the expansion is to pro- 
vide a general college education in addition to military 
training. 

Several other recent changes emphasize the new 
academic bent of military schools. Academic degrees 
are now awarded in both technical and command 
schools.*° Graduate courses leading to Master’s and 
Doctoral degrees have been instituted.*' Professors 
from nearby civilian colleges have been recruited as in- 
structors and academic advisors in the military col- 
leges.** Officers on active duty who graduated from col- 
lege before the Cultural Revolution have been 
preferentially selected to attend senior service colleges 
and graduate-level technical training courses.*° 

The future quality of military courses at basic-level 
military schools depends in part on how the Chinese 
deal with the problem of recruiting well-educated high 
school graduates as cadets. In the current period of re- 
form, being asoldier inthe PLA has lost much of its previ- 
ous appeal and status. Given the political and economic 
climate of China in the 1980's, college graduates are in 
high demand in industry and government, and are both 
more respected and better paid in comparison to other 
urban workers. In the countryside, ambitious young 
men are devoting their energies to becoming “10,000- 
yuan householders,” capitalizing on the effective priva- 
tization of agriculture since 1979. Furthermore, the rep- 
utation of the PLA has suffered badly from its poor 
showing against Vietnam in 1979, from the inclusion of 
senior PLA officers among the targets of recent cam- 
paigns against corruption, and simply from the fact that 
the army is no longer portrayed as the model of political 
rectitude as it was under Mao. For these reasons, the 
PLA has had difficulty attracting the brightest young stu- 
dents. The seriousness of the problem is illustrated by 
the fact that in 1980 the PLA recruited only 15,000 high- 
school graduates into military schools, and in 1981, the 
figure dropped to 10,000.°4 


'For the decision by the 12th Meeting on Military Academies and 
Schools (February 19—March 3, 1983) to institute four-year Courses see, 
Jiefangjun Bao (Beijing), Mar. 3, 1983, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 7, 1983, 
pp. K/17—18. For the decision to start courses at 20 military command schools, 
see Yunnan Ribao (Kunming), June 13, 1983, p. 3, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 

June 27, 1983, p. Q/2. See also Xinhua, Mar. 15, 1983, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Mar. 17, 1983, p. K/7. 

20Xinhua, July 24, 1983, trans. in FB/S-CHI, July 17, 1983, pp. K/16-17. 

“Xinhua, Sept. 4, 1983, trans. in JPRS, No. 84381, Sept. 21, 1983, 
Dingo 

22\anchang, Jiangxi, Provincial Broadcast, Apr. 1, 1983, trans. in JPRS, 
No. 83563, May 27, 1983, p. 94. 

*37hongguo Xinwen She (China News Service, Beijing), July 26, 1985, 
trans. in FBIS, Hong Kong cable, HK 261454, July 26, 1985; Xinhua, 

July 5, 1985, p. K/5.. 

*4Xinhua, May 16, 1980, trans. in FB/S-CH/, May 19, 1980, p. L/15. Also 

Jiefang Ribao (Shanghai), Apr. 27, 1981, p. 3, trans. in JPRS, No. 78576, p. 55. 
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The decision to convert basic-level schools into col- 
leges was undertaken to make recruitment of talented, 
ambitious students easier. In particular, the decision to 
grant academic degrees seems designed to serve 
chiefly as an incentive for academically-minded young- 
sters to choose the PLA. In 1981, the PLA sought to im- 
prove further its recruitment of high-school graduates 


by offering students the chance of early admission. 


Rather than recruiting from the pool of candidates who 
had successfully passed the nationwide standard col- 


lege entrance examination, as other colleges did, the 


PLA offered its own examination between the time of 


high-school graduation and the time of the nationwide 
examination. A candidate who was nervous about his 
prospects could try for admission to a PLA school, and 
still be able to take the regular college examination.?° 

In addition to improving the standards of the military 
schools, the PLA has sought to meet the needs of senior 
officers who missed out on formal education in their 
youth. New part-time schools, called variously “spare- 
time universities” or “cadre cultural schools,” have 
been established. The purpose of these schools is to 
raise the cultural (i.e., educational) level of all cadres to 
at least the secondary-school level.2° 

The PLA intends to make formal schooling a require- 
ment for promotion or assignment to higher levels of 
command when PLA schools have been brought to the 
desired level of academic quality and officers have 
been either properly educated or eased into retirement. 
Deng outlined the eventual requirements in a speech 
before the Military Commission on March 12, 1983.27 All 
platoon- and company-level officers are to be gradu- 
ates of basic-level colleges; battalion and regimental of- 
ficers are to be graduates of intermediate academies; 
and division and army (corps) officers are to be gradu- 
ates of an advanced academy. 

Strenuous efforts are under way to get all officers 
through some sort of school quickly. In July 1984, Han 
Huaizhi, the Assistant Chief of the General Staff charged 
with supervision of military education, announced that 
96.5 percent of all “leading officers” (commanders 
and senior staff) at the corps level, 87 percent at the 
division level, and 71 percent at the regiment level had 
been trained in military academies and schools.28 One 
suspects that these figures may be in part the result 
of Crash courses, which are presumably only stop-gap, 
imperfect answers to the PLA’s educational needs. In 
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"dietang Ribao, Apr. 27, 1981, p. 3, trans. in JPRS, No. 78576, p. 55. 
“Xinhua, Jan. 20, 1983, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 25, 1983, p. K/19. Also 
Changsha, Hunan, Provincial Broadcast, Sept. 2, 1983, trans. in JPRS . 
No. 84381, Sept. 21, 1983, p. 81 
Wen Wei Po, July 1, 1983, p. 3, trans. in FBIS-CHI, July 6, 1983, p. W/1. 
Xinhua, July 24, 1984, trans. in FBIS-CHI, July 25, 1984, p. K/3. 
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the long run, however, the policy should produce bene¥ 
ficial results. 


| 
| 
| 


Structure of the Officer School System | 


The schools of the PLA officer education system ma 
be categorized according to the grade level of students | 
enrolled and the nature of the school. The PLA operates | 
cadre command and political schools at three levels} 
which shall here be termed basic, intermediate, and ad+ 
vanced. The standard Chinese reference to cadre train4 
ing institutions mentions military “colleges/academies’} 
and “schools” (xueyuan and xuexiao). The former gen-} 
erally refers to technical institutes and advanced-level | 
schools, and the latter to less academically oriented 
command and staff schools, though usage varies great-} 
ly. In this article, the terms “school” and “academy” will] 
be used interchangeably to refer to officer schools at 
various levels. 

Basic-level command schools correspond to West- 
ern military academies, in that they prepare qualified} 
high-school graduates or enlisted men of equivalent 
educational level to become entry-level line officers.29} 
Training courses at these institutions have in the past } 
been two years in duration, but recent decisions by the | 
Military Commission, as outlined above, have extended 
basic-level training to four years. 

Intermediate-level command schools provide one to 
two years of training to officers of 10 years’ service who 
are preparing to take battalion command or regimental 
staff positions.°° The emphasis at this level is on regi- 
mental combat tactics and combined-arms operations. 

Advanced-level academies train candidates for divi- 
sion command or for staff positions at the division level 
or higher. The emphasis is on tactics and “campaigns,” 
defined by the Chinese as a level of combat between 
tactical and strategic. Regiment, division, and army op- 
erations are taught—with the emphasis on the division 
level?! 

The political school system is similarly structured, de- 
spite slight variation in the composition of entering stu- 
dents. Basic-level political schools select active com- 
pany-level officers for training as Company political 
officers; intermediate- and advanced-level schools ac- 
cept battalion and division political officers, respective- 
ly, for training to advance to units at the next higher lev- 
el.°° Courses for political officers are also taught at | 


9A Brief Introduction to the Academies and Schools of the Chinese | 


People's Liberation Army, (Beijing, May 1981), JPRS, No. 78505, July 14, 


1981, pp. 86-88. Hereafter cited as Schools. 
Ibid., p. 87, 
"bid, | 
Ibid. 
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some command schools. 

The stratification of technical colleges does not con- 
form precisely to the three-tiered structure of the com- 
mand and political school systems. Academic degree 
courses at the Bachelor's, Master's, and Doctoral levels 

- are offered at various institutions, some of which are ex- 
clusively basic- or advanced-level and others of which 
offer degree courses at several levels. Technical 
schools of the various services operate as academic 
colleges along conventional civilian lines or, in a few 
cases, as purely military courses similar to US Army 
“branch basic courses. The number of purely military 
‘technical courses has been declining as academic 

‘subjects are added to the curriculum. Each service of 
‘the PLA and each specialty field operates a separate 

“system of schools, controlled by the appropriate sub- 
department within the PLA General Staff Department. 

‘Within the services, technical schools operate sepa- 
rately from command and staff schools. 

In addition to the institutions for active-duty officers 
considered in this study, a system of engineering and 
technical schools operates in service to the industries 
sand factories under the National Defense Science, 
‘Technology and Industry Commission (NDSTIC, also 
abbreviated COSTIND). The flagship of this system is 
the National Defense Science and Technology Univer- 
sity (NDSTU) in Changsha, Hunan province, founded in 
September 1953. As the successor to the PLA Military 
‘Engineering Academy, it conducts undergraduate and 
graduate engineering courses. In January 1985, it 
opened a graduate school, said to be the first in any PLA 
institution; however, as of the time of its 30th anniversary 
in 1983, NDSTU had reportedly already trained 200 
graduate students.°? 

The Military Commission of the Central Committee is 
responsible for the overall control, administration, and 
political guidance of the military schools.** Although 
educational principles, policy, and training tasks are 
‘Stated to be the purview of the Ministry of National De- 
fense,°° no departments of the Ministry were represent- 
ed at the 11th All-Army Conference on Military Colleges 
and Schools in November 1980.°° This triennial confer- 
2nce is convened by the Military Commission and 
seems to be the chief consultative body to the Commis- 
sion for matters concerning cadre schols. 

Direct control of military schools is exercised by the 
relevant services and branches of the PLA, with the ex- 
ception of so-called army schools (/ujun xuexiao), which 
are combined-arms basic-level schools for the ground 
‘orces. One school of this type was located in each of the 
‘ormer 11 military regions and thus fell under the control 
of the regional commander.?’ There has been no men- 
‘jon in the press of a reduction in the number of army 
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schools since the consolidation of military regions in 
June 1985, and apparently all 11 are still needed and in 
operation. Although the officer corps has borne the 
brunt of the force reduction program, the “up or out” re- 
tirement system announced by the Military Commission 
together with the insistence that all officers henceforth 
must undergo formal schooling probably means the an- 
nual requirement for basic-school graduates will remain 
near previous levels. 


Ground Force Schools 


PLA ground force officers are trained either in com- 
bined-arms schools or in schools for specific branches, 
such as armor, engineering, or artillery. Combined- 
arms schools are subordinate to local military region 
commanders, while branch schools are subordinate to 
the appropriate subdepartment within the PLA General 
Staff Department. Details of individual schools are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 


Basic schools. As mentioned above, there are 11 
army schools, formerly termed infantry schools. Gradu- 
ates of army schools are commissioned as “grass-roots 
leading cadres” in either regional-force or main-force 
units in nearby military regions.°® 

Army schools currently offer one-, two- and four-year 
courses for officer candidates. The one-year course, for 
college graduates, was introduced in 1983, and 1,600 
officers were commissioned from such courses in the 
summer of 1984.22 The two-year course, for cadets en- 
tering from the enlisted ranks, was standard before the 
recent reforms, and is probably still offered. The four- 
year course was tested in 1982 and implemented the 
following year. As noted earlier, the PLA ground force 
intends to have all new officers graduate from four-year 
programs. In 1983, the PLA announced that 20 basic- 
level schools, presumably comprising the 11 army 
schools as well as the basic-level specialty schools op- 
erated by the various branches of the PLA ground 
forces (discussed in Table 1), were to begin four-year 
programs.*° 


33Xinhua, Jan. 31, 1985, trans. in JPRS-CPS, No. 85-019, Mar. 1, 1985, 
pp. 143-44; Xinhua, Sept. 1, 1983, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 8, 1983, p. K/16. 

°4Renmin Ribao (Beijing), Apr. 24, 1978, p. 1. 

Schools, p. 87. 

%6Beijing Ribao, Nov. 8, 1980, p. 4. 

37Schools, p. 87. 

’8Nanchang, Jiangxi, Provincial Service Broadcast, Sept. 1, 1983, trans. 
in FBIS-CHI, Sept. 6, 1983, pp. O/3-4; also, Nanchang, Jiangxi, Provincial 
Service, Feb. 10, 1985, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 13, 1985, p. O/2. 

°°Xinhua Beijing English Broadcast, July 20, 1984, in FB/S-CHI, July 23, 
1984, p. K/7. 

4°Dazhong Ribao (Jinan), Mar. 16, 1983, p. 3. 
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Table 1: Officer Training Schools of the People’s Liberation Army of China 


Name 


Army Schools 


Shijiazhuang Army School 
Nanjing Army School 

Jinan Army School 

Wuhan MR Army School (?) 


Nanchang Army School 
Guilin Army School 

Xi’an Army School 

Dalian Army School 
Chengdu Army School 
Kunming Army School 
Urtimgi MR Army School (?) 


Branch Schools 


No. 1 Ground Artillery School 


No. 2 Ground Artillery School 


No. 3 Ground Artillery School 
Antiaircraft Artillery School 


Tank School 


Chemical Defense College 


Physical Training College 


‘Xinhua, June 29, 1984, trans. in Forei 


Location 


Remarks 


GROUND FORCES SCHOOLS 


Shijiazhuang, Hebei province 
Nanjing, Jiangsu province 
Jinan, Shandong province 
Unknown 


Nanchang, Jiangxi province 
Guilin, Guangxi province 
Xi'an, Shaanxi province 
Dalian, Liaoning province 
Chengdu, Sichuan province 
Kunming, Yunnan province 
Unknown 


Nanjing, Jiangsu province 


Unknown 


Unknown 
Unknown 


Probably Anhui province 


Miyun, Beijing Municipality 


Beijing Military Region (MR). ' 

Nanjing Military Region.® 

Jinan Military Region.? 

Existence unconfirmed. Wuhan Military Region has now been 
absorbed into Jinan and Guangzhou Military Regions. 


Formerly Fuzhou Military Region, now Nanjing Military Region.* 
Guangzhou Military Region.® 

Lanzhou Military Region.® 

Shenyang Military Region.’ 

Chengdu Military Region.® 

Formerly Kunming Military Region, now Chengdu Military Region.? 


Existence not confirmed. Urlimai Military Region has been 
incorporated into Lanzhou Military Region. 


Provides officers for 85-mm and 122-mm artillery battalions. 
Curriculum includes military courses (gunnery, fire operations, 
reconnaissance, topography), political instruction, and a general 
education in mathematics, physics, and electrical engineering. 
Had 1,850 cadets in 1981, all in three-year courses. Founded in 
1947, closed during the Cultural Revolution, reopened in 1974. '° 
Existence presumed, based on identification of No. 1 and No. 3 
schools. 


Opened in 1978."' 
Trains officers for ground forces antiaircraft artillery units. Officers 
for surface-to-air missile units trained at air force schools. '* 


The only known institution providing basic-level training for armor 
officers. '? 


Basic-level training for chemical defense officers. May train officers 
for air force and navy also. Since no intermediate-level chemical 
school has been identified, training at that level may also be provided 
at this college. '* 


Guangzhou, Guangdong province Teaches military command and wire communications courses. '° 


*Xinhua Ribao (Nanjing), July 18, 1981, p. a. 
*Liaowang (Beijing), No. 12, 1982, pp. 32-33. 


“Nanchang, Jiangxi, Provincial Service, Mar. 12, 1984, trans. in Joint P 
(Washington, DC—hereafter JPRS-CPS), 


°Xinhua, June 24, 1984, trans. in FBIS-CHI, July 6, 1984, p. K/18. 


°Xining, Qinghai, Provincial Service, Feb. 3, 1986, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service 


‘Liaoning Ribao (Shenyang), May 28, 1982, p. 4. 
*“Guangming Ribao (Beijing), Mar. 12, 1981, p. 2. 
*Yunnan Ribao (Kunming), May 31, 1983, p. 1. 


'°A Brief Account of PLA No. 1 Ground Artillery School (hereafter, A Brief Account 
Also, Department of the Army, Combined-Arms Center, Trip 


11-26 May 1981 (hereafter, Trip Report), June 5, 1981, p. VI-20. 


"Changsha, Hunan, Provincial Service, Oct. 26, 1978, trans. in JPRS, No. 72 


"Radio Press (Tokyo), Jan. 18, 1981, p. 3; also A Brief Account. 
*Feiging Ribao (Taipei), No. 9, 1981, p. 116. 


“Beijing Ribao (Beijing), May 28, 1980, p. 2, and May 30, 1980, 
*Guangdong Huabao (Guangzhou), No. 8, 1980, p. 30. 


gn Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/ 


Report: Visit of the United 


), July 2, 1984, p. K/9. 


ublications Research Service, China: Political, Sociological and Military Affairs 
No. 84-024, Mar. 28, 1984, p. 104. 


(hereafter, FBIS), Hong Kong cable, HK 080505, Feb. 8, 1986. 


), No date, provided to visiting US attachés in May 1981, unclassified. 
States Military Education Delegation to the People’s Republic of China, 


240, Nov. 15, 1978, p. 41. 


p. 2; and Xinhua Ribao, June 18, 1981, p. 3. 
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Engineering Corps School 


-Intermediate-level Schools 


Military Education Academy 


“Army Command College 


Armored Forces College 


Artillery College 


Engineering Corps College 
Communications College 


‘Technical Schools 


Armored Forces Technical 
School 


Armored Forces Engineering 
“College 


Higher Ordnance School 


Artillery Technical College 


Communications Engineering 
College 


Electronics College 


Engineering Corps Engineering 


College 


=ngineering Technical College 


Probably Changsha, Hunan 
province 


Shijiazhuang, Hebei province 


Nanjing, Jiangsu province 


Shijiazhuang, Hebei province 


Langfang, Hebei province 


Unknown 
Unknown 


Changchun, Jilin province 


Beijing 


Shijiazhuang, Hebei province 


Hefei, Anhui province 
Nanjing, Jiangsu province 


Hefei, Anhui province 
Nanjing, Jiangsu province 


Zhengzhou, Henan province 


No other information available. '© 


Formerly the Shijiazhuang Higher Army School; renamed in 1986. 
Now trains instructors for other PLA schools. '” 


Formerly the Nanjing Higher Army School; renamed in 1986. Now the 
primary ground forces institution for training combined-arms 
commanders at the intermediate level. '® 


The only intermediate-level command school for armor officers. 
Functions similar to those of Army Command College, except also 
trains prospective armor division commanders. Courses from one 
to two years. Curriculum for line officers is 70 percent military, 

20 percent political, 10 percent science and technology. For polit- 
ical officers, proportions are 40, 50, and 10 percent respectively. '? 
Created in 1957, when the PLA Military Academy was split up. 
Intermediate training for artillery officers; probably trains 
commanders and staff for division level also.2° 


No information available.?' 


Provides regimental officers’ course, staff officers’ course, political 
work course, and instructors’ course.2? 


Presumably aschool for maintenance officers at a lower level than the 
Armored Forces Engineering College.*° 


Undergraduate courses cover operation and maintenance of tanks, 
fire control, and communications. Engineering students began 
receiving leadership training as well as taking technical courses 

in 1986. Graduate courses emphasize research on automation 
and control mechanisms.*4 


Undergraduate curriculum in missile maintenance, gun design and 
manufacture, firearms, ammunition, radars, leadership, and front-line 
ordnance service functions.*° 


Undergraduate curriculum in gun artilllery, radars, and missiles.°° 


Graduate-level command automated communications course 
covers telegraphy, satellite telecommunications, data tele- 
communications, microwave communications, computers, and 
signal indicators and display. Course instituted in 1979, with 
24 students. Undergraduate curriculum of unknown content.?” 


Teaches electronic countermeasures and radar engineering; only an 
undergraduate curriculum identified.@® 

Undergraduate course in military engineering; no graduate course 
identified.°9 

Graduate and undergraduate courses in radio communications 
engineering.°° 


Sse 


’Changsha, Hunan, Provincial Service, Jan. 24, 1981, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 28, 1981, Dp. P/T. 


"Xinhua Ribao, Sept. 7, 1986. 


"Nanjing, Jiangsu, Provincial Service, Sept. 6, 1986, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 12, 1986, p. O/1. 


'’Trip Report, p. VI-5. 


Beijing Ribao, May 28, 1982, p. 2. 


"Xinhua Ribao, Aug. 14, 1981, p. 3. 

2 Jiefangjun Bao (Beijing), Sept. 24, 1981, p. 3. 
*Telephone Directory, Changchun, Jilin province, 1980. 
*4Renmin Ribao, July 24, 1979, p. 2; Xinhua Beijing Domestic Service, Sept. 29, 1986, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Oct. 1, 1986, p. K/2. 
*°Beijing Ribao, May 28, 1980, p. 2, and June 27, 1981, p. 4. 


*®lbid., May 28, 1980, p. 2. 
="lbid. 
8 Ibid. 


Xinhua Ribao, June 18, 1981, p. 3. 
Beijing Ribao, May 28, 1980, p. 2; Radio Press, May 19, 1980, and Fujian Ribao (Fuzhou), July 24, 1981, p. 3. 
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Harbin Military Engineering 
College 


Aviation Schools 


No. 4 Aviation School 


No. 14 Aviation Schoo! 
Shenyang MR Aviation Schoo 
Xinjiang Aviation Schoo! 


{88 


Other Schools 


Air Force Second Antiaircraft 
Artillery College 


Air Force Second Antiaircraft 
Artillery College 


Air Force Antiaircraft 
School 


Wuhan Air Force Radar School 


Chengde Air Force Radar 
School 


Air Force First Maintenance 
School 


Shijiazhuang Air Force 
Communications School 


Xi'an Air Force 
Communications School 


Air Force Weather College 


Air Force Engineering 
College 


Harbin, Heilongjiang province 


Graduate engineering training for PLA and military industries.*' 


AIR FORCE SCHOOLS 


Shijiazhuang, Hebei province** 


Probably in Sichuan.*4 
Unknown 
Unknown 


Sanyuan, Shaanxi province 


Cangzhou, Hebei province 
Unknown 


Wuhan, Hubei province 


Chengde, Hebei province 
Xinyang, Henan province 
Shijiazhuang, Hebei province 
Xi'an, Shaanxi province 


Nanjing, Jiangsu province 


Xi'an, Shaanxi province 


*'Shaanxi Ribao (Xi'an), Jan. 11, 1981, p.1. 


*Trip Report, p. VIll-1. 


“Xinhua Ribao, Mar. 20, 1986, p. 1; Shenyang Ribao (Shenyang) 
“Sichuan Ribao (Chengdu), July 16, 1980, p. 3. 
*Harbin, Heilongjiang, Provincial Service, Feb. 27, 1984, 
**Jiefangjun Huabao (Beijing), January 1983, p. 10-11. 
*’ Heilongjiang Ribao (Harbin), July 
Hebei Ribao, June 10, 1981, p. 4 
Beijing Ribao, July 24, 1979, pie: 


“Ibid., May 28, 1980, p. 2; and Hebei Ribao, July 10, 1981, p. 3. 


“'Hebei Ribao, July 10, 1984, p. 4 


*“Jiefang Ribao (Shanghai), Aug. 1, 1979, p. 4. 


“Beijing Ribao, July 10, 1981, p.3 


“ibid 


This and other aviation schools may have been renamed Air Force 
Basic Colleges in 1986, reflecting the addition of college-level 
academic courses.°? 


In operation since at least 1968, in desert area of Xinjiang.°° 


One of two surface-to-air missile colleges to train officers for air force 
SAM units. “Second” indicates association with missiles rather than 
being an ordinal number. Courses include fire-control radar, 
high-frequency radar equipment, electronic countermeasures, 
automatic data processing, electrical engineering, flight instrumen- 
tation and test equipment, rocketry, and leadership.°?” 


Presumably similar to the Sanyuan college.°® 


Probably trains officers for gun antiaircraft units of the air force. 
Courses are given for platoon and gunnery platoon leaders.°? 


Three-year course for radar engineering, technical instructors, and 
radar technicians; two-year course for radar platoon leaders; 

also a four-year advanced course. Short courses are offered four 
times a year on electronic data processors, digital technology, and 
electronic countermeasures.*° 


Presumably similar to Wuhan school.*' 
No other information available.*2 


Trains “undergraduate students, commanders, and cadres” to be 
communications and navigation experts.*? 


No other information available.*4 


Courses include weather forecasting (four years), electronic weather 
instruments, meteorological radars, and meteorological observation. 
Graduates serve in all services.*° 


Trains officers in aircraft maintenance, airfield architecture, engineer- 
ing, and foreign languages. Established in 1960. Two-year courses 
for students with prior military experience (40 percent of total); 
four-year course for recent high school graduates. The latter requires 
completion of a research paper. Graduation is a prerequisite for 
command of maintenance squadrons or higher units.*® 


, Mar. 17, 1986, p. 1. 


trans. in JPRS-CPS , No. 84-027, Apr. 10, 1984, p. 43. 


27, 1981, p. 4; and Beijing Ribao, July 24, 1979, p. 2. 


45 
Xinhua Ribao, June 18, 1981, p. 3, and July 31, 1981. Pp. 2; and Qixiang Zhishi (Beijing), No. 21, 1981, p. 15. 
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Intermediate School 


Air Force College Beijing Discussed in text above. 
NAVY SCHOOLS 
No. 1 Surface Ship School LUda (Dalian), Liaoning Also known as Dalian Naval Academy—one of two schools training 
province line officers for the surface fleets. Founded in 1950. In 1982, had 


400 students and 1,800 midshipmen. First three years of four-year 
curriculum devoted to general education; final year is given over to 
naval courses, including radio, navigation, radar, gunnery, sonar, and 
surveying. A short on-board training session is included in the final 
year, but the bulk of shipboard training occurs at officer's unit of 
assignment.4” 


No. 2 Surface Ship School Guangzhou, Guangdong province Founded in 1979. Trains entry-level line officers for surface 
fleets. Four-year course trains officers for small vessels (Dalian 
graduates will be chiefs of departments on larger ships). Recruited 
100 entrants in summer 1983; Dalian took 190 the same year.*® 


Naval Submarine School Qingdao, Shandong province The only submarine school, it teaches a four-year basic course; 

a four-year department head course at intermediate level; and a 
two-year course for submarine commanders. Also a two-year course 
for rescue and diving operations, and a one-year missile engineering 
course are taught. Had 1,745 students in February 1985. All new 
officers take a further year’s course in the navy’s submarine 
training squadron for at-sea training before reporting to an operational 
unit. School also trains enlisted submarine recruits in a one-year 
course, followed by another year at the training squadron.*? 


Navy Second Artillery Jinxi, Liaoning province Trains missile technicians and department heads for guided-missile 
College vessels. Courses for undergraduates listed in 1980 were missile 
' engineering, guidance engineering, and automatic control engineer- 
ing. Some 60 freshmen admitted in 1983.°° 


Naval College Nanjing, Jiangsu province The senior navy school, providing professional education to middle- 
and high-ranking commanders and staff. The only naval command 
school above basic level (except for submarine commanders). 
Established as the Naval Department of the PLA Military Academy in 
1952 and became a separate college on October 8, 1957. Six courses 
taught in 1981 to student body of 554: (1) senior commanding officers 

class, a short-term course focusing on “‘professional research 
training” for prospective senior commanders; (2) combined-arms 
commanding officers class, a two-year intermediate-level program 
for commanders of “combined arms” defined to include naval avia- 
tion, as well as surface and submarine forces; (3) naval air force 
commanding officers class, a one-year intermediate-level program 
for prospective commanders of the shore-based PLA Naval Air Force; 
(4) rear services commanding officers class, aone-year intermediate- 
level course; (5) staff officers class, a one-year course; (6) political 
officers class, a one-year course for both middle- and high-ranking 
political officers. The college serves as the primary research institute 
for naval strategy and doctrine. In addition to regular students, there 
were 100 researchers enrolled in 1981.°' 


Naval Engineering College Wuhan, Hubei (formerly Graduate and undergraduate degrees in naval engineering. The four- 
Dalian, Liaoning province) year undergraduate program recruited 175 entrants in 1983; courses 


“©Radio Press, Oct. 16, 1979, p. 3; and Heilongjiang Ribao, June 27, 1981, p. 4. Also, Trip Report, p. VIII-3. 

“7Jianchuan Zhishi (Beijing), May 1983, p. 6. Also, Trip Report, p. VIl-1. 

*8Nanfang Ribao (Guangzhou), Oct. 6, 1979, p. 3; Xinhua, Mar. 11, 1984, trans. in JPRS-CPS, No. 84-024, Mar. 28, 1984, p. 106; Jianchuan Zhishi, May 
1983, p. 6. 

“8yianchuan Zhishi, July 1981, p. 7, and May 1983, p. 6; Xinhua Ribao, July 18, 1981, p. 3; and Xinhua, July 31, 1984, trans. in FB/S-CH/, Aug. 7, 1984, p. K/4. 

Beijing Ribao, May 17, 1982, p. 2; and Jianchuan Zhishi, May 1983, p. 6. 

°™A Brief Account of the Naval College of the People’s Liberation Army," brochure provided to a delegation from the US National Defense University, April 
1984. Also, Trip Report, pp. VIl-2 through VII-11. 
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included marine electrical facilities engineering, naval architecture, 
nautical instruments engineering, ship degaussing, and control of 
internal combustion engines.°* 

Four-year undergraduate program in 1983 had courses on electronic 
countermeasures, terminal indications, sonar, reconnaissance 
equipment maintenance, and English and Russian. Took 110 
freshmen that year. A 1981 report said the school took some 
non-military students, but did not elaborate. No graduate program 
confirmed.°? 


Naval Advanced Electronic Taiyuan, Shaanxi province 
Engineering College 


OTHER SPECIALTY SCHOOLS 


Strategic Missile Force 


Second Artillery College Wuhan, Hubei province Probably trains commanders at all levels for strategic missile units.°* 
Second Artillery Technical Xi'an, Shaanxi province Also known as the Missile Technical College. A four-year Bachelor of 
College Engineering degree for guided missile technical officers was 
awarded to 46 students in 1982. A 1980 photo showed 90 students, 
10 of them wearing naval uniforms, implying that submarine- 
launched ballistic missile technicians train here rather than at the 
Naval Second Artillery College or Submarine School.°° 


Political Schools 


Political Academy Beijing Trains candidates for regimental and higher political officer 
positions—the senior party school in the PLA. Courses range from 
one to two years, covering philosophy, political economics, socialist! 
theory, party history, and political work in the armed forces. The 1983 
class had 400 students. Absorbed into the National Defense 
University in 1985.°° 


Nanjing Political School Nanjing, Jiangsu province Course in 1981 included philosophy, political science, economics, 
socialist theory, party history, military political work, and international 
relations.°” | 

Xi'an Political School Xi'an, Shaanxi province Presumably for ground forces and similar to the school at Nanjing.°° } 

Air Force Political School Shanghai August 1984 account tells of a student who entered after completing 


an enlisted tour in an airborne unit. The school probably also trains 
officers with some experience at the company level.®? 


PLA Arts Institute Beijing Educates artists and writers for political units and cultural troupes of 
the PLA's General Political Department 


Logistics Academies 


PLA Logistics Academy Beijing An advanced school for logistics officers, coequal with 


the Military Academy, and since 1985 part of the National 
Defense University.®' 


Teaches undergraduates in barracks construction, and in thet! 
Stocking, supply, and usage of petroleum products.®2 


Not certain to be a cadre school, but its reported association with the 


General Logistics Department suggests that it trains commanders of 
motor transport units.® 


a 


**Jianchuan Zhishi, May 1983, p. 6. 

SIbid.; also, Hebei Ribao, July 10, 1981, p. 4: Xinhua Ribao, June 18, 1981 

**Gongren Ribao (Beijing), Feb. 8, 1983, p. 2. . 

**Jiefangjun Huabao, No. 10, October 1980, p. 11; Shaanxi Ribao ( 

Xinhua, July 16, 1983, trans. in FBIS-CHI, July 20, 1983, p. K/20; 

FBIS, Hong Kong cable, HK 180804, July 18, 1984. 

*’Xinhua Ribao, Sept. 22, 1981, p.1 

= Shaanxi Ribao, Jan. 7, 1981, p. 3, and Feb. VAS p! 4 
Xinhua, Aug. 31, 1984, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Sept. 6, 1984, p. K/1; Jiefang Ribao, Aug. 23, 1981, p. 1 


‘ ’ t: ia 1984, ‘ 3-7, t ° / 5 I ] 


*Conversation with Colonel Al Wilhelm, US Nati 
, onal War College, February 1 
Tianjin Ribao (Tianjin), Jan. 1. 1981, p. 1. " desta 


Logistics Engineering College = Unknown 


Transportation School Tianjin 


p. 3; and Fujian Ribao, July 21, 1981, p. 3. 


Xi'an), July 30, 1982, p. 1; China Daily (Beijing), Mar. 4, 1981, p. 1. 
Renmin Ribao, July 9, 1979, p. 2; Xinhua Hong Kong Service, July 18, 1984, trans. in 
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Transportation Technical 
School 

Railway Corps Engineering 
College 

Railway Corps Technical 
School 


Language Schools 


_ Luoyang Foreign Language 
College 
Nanjing Foreign Language 
College 


Medical Schools 


2nd Military Medical School 

Lanzhou MR Military Medical 
School’° 

Jinan MR Military Medical 
School’! 

Nanjing MR Military Medical 
School’? 

Wuhan MR Military Medical 
School’? 

Chengdu MR Military Medical 
School”4 

Fuzhou MR Military Medical 

~ School’® 

Naval Military Medical 
School’® 

General Logistics 
Department Military 
Medical School’’ 

1st Military Medical 
College’® 

2nd Military Medical 
College 

3rd Military Medical 
College®° 

4th Military Medical 
College®' 

Medical Officer Refresher 
College 


Tianjin 
Shijiazhuang, Hebei province 


Changsha, Hunan province 


Luoyang, Henan province 


Nanjing, Jiangsu province 


Guangzhou Military Region.®? 
Unknown 


Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Unknown 


Unknown 
Unknown 


Unknown 


Beijing 

Guangzhou, Guangdong province 
Chongaging, Sichuan province 
Xi'an, Shaanxi province 


Unknown 


Probably trains technical officers for motor transport units. 
Only an undergraduate course has been identified.°° 


Trains technicians for the Railway Corps. A parallel command school 
probably exists.© 


Undergraduate and graduate courses in English, Japanese, Russian, 
French, Korean, Arabic, and Mongolian.®” 


Courses in English, Japanese, and Russian.© 


Status uncertain since 1986 absorption of Wuhan Military Region 
into Jinan and Guangzhou Military Regions. 


Status uncertain since 1986 absorption of Fuzhou Military Region into 
Nanjing Military Region. 


Founded October 1949; nursing department established in 1983.72 


Course content and duration unknown.® 


“Beijing Ribao, May 28, 1980, p. 2. 


®©Zip Code Directory, Hubei Province, 1980. 
®Changsha, Hunan, Provincial Service, June 21, 1978, trans. in FB/S-CHI, June 23, 1978, p. H/12. 


®7Xinhua Ribao, June 28, 1981, p. 3; and Hebei Ribao, July 10, 1981, pp. 3-4. 
“Beijing Ribao, May 28, 1980, p. 2. 


®Yangcheng Wanbao (Guangszhou), May 24, 1981, p. 1. 
’°Gansu Provincial Zip Code Directory (Lanzhou), 1981, p. 21. 
™Dazhong Ribao (Jinan), Mar. 25, 1981, p. 3. 


”Xinhua Ribao, Mar. 10, 1981, p. 1. 


’8Jiankang Bao (Beijing), Aug. 6, 1981, p. 1. 


74\bid., May 24, 1981, p. 1. 


Fujian Ribao, Jan. 4, 1981, p. 2. 

7eJianchuan Zhishi, May 1983, p. 6. 

” Jietangjun Huabao, No. 4, 1981, p. 31. 

’8Xinhua Ribao, June 18, 1981, p. 3. 

Beijing Ribao, May 28, 1980, p. 2; and Xinhua, Oct. 26, 1984, trans. in JPRS-CPS, No. 84-080, Dec. 3, 1984, p. 102. 
8° Jiankang Ribao, Nov. 6, 1980, p. 1. 

®'Trip Report, p. IX-1. 

8 Jiefangjun Bao, July 4, 1981, p. 1. 
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Academy of Military Beijing 
Medical Science 

Naval Medical Research Unknown 
Institute®* 

Other Schools 


Veterinary College Changchun, Jilin province 


Cartographic College Zhengzhou, Henan province 


General Education 


Changsha Cadre Cultural Changsha, Hunan province 


School 
Wuhan University for Air 
Force cadres 


Wuhan, Hubei province 


University for Self-Taught Liaoning province 


Officer Cadres 
Modern Administration Shenyang, Liaoning province 
Institute of Shenyang MR 


The highest PLA medical institution according to a 1982 General 
Logistics Department pamphlet.°° 


A five-year course for high-school graduates or qualified soldiers. 
Graduate course established in 1981.8° 

Undergraduate courses in aerial photographic survey, military 
engineering survey, and cartography.°° 


Founded September 1983; had 900 students, from all services.®” 


A joint venture of Wuhan University and the Wuhan MR Air Force 
headquarters. Opened January 1985, accepting 74 officers for a 
two-year academic course. Reportedly one of 40 such joint courses 
being offered in the Wuhan Military Region in early 1985.°8 
Founded in 1983 in association with Liaoning University. Had 9,581 
students that year, 823 of whom received certificates in seven or more 
subjects.°? 

Founded in March 1985.9° 


®87hongguo renmin jiefangjun weisheng gongzuo zuzhi yu guanli gai kuang (The Comprehensive Status of the Organization and Management of Health 
Work in the Chinese People’s Liberation Army), PLA General Logistics Department Medical Department, November 1982. Provided to visiting US officers in 
1983, translated by US Army translators. Also, Xinhua, July 5, 1984, trans. in FB/S-CHI, July 11, 1984, p. K/14. 

* Jiefangjun Yixue Zazhi (PLA Medical Journal—Beijing), No. 4, August 1983, pp. 309-10, trans. in Joint Publications Research Service, China Report: 


Science and Technology (Washington, DC), No. 84-033, Oct. 24, 1983, p. 105 
®Renmin Ribao, February 25, 1983, p. 4. 
®®Xinhua Ribao, June 18, 1981, p. 3. 


®’Changsha, Hunan, Provincial Service, Sept. 2, 1983, trans. in JPRS, No. 84381, Sept. 21, 1983, p. 81. 
®8Wuhan, Hubei, Provincial Service, Jan. 23, 1985, trans. in JPRS-CPS, No. 85-019, Mar. 1, 1985, p. 146. 
*°Beijing Domestic Service, Mar. 23, 1985, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 28, 1985, p. S/1. 

Shenyang, Liaoning, Provincial Service, Mar. 25, 1985, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 28, 1985, pas/ts 
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The four-year course represents a major change in 
the education of young officers. In addition to the military 
skills included in previous curriculums,*' army schools 
now present a general academic education intended to 
be at the college level. For example, the Kunming Army 
School now offers 13 academic subjects, including 
higher mathematics, elementary electronic Circuitry, 
basic computers, solid mechanics, and drafting.*? It is 
not clear whether academic degrees are being con- 
ferred in army schools or not; Xinhua’s announcement 
that Bachelor’s degrees were to be granted by PLA 
schools did not specify which institutions were includ- 
ed, and news releases about the inclusion of military sci- 
ence among permissible degree categories did not 
mention Baccalaureate degrees.*9 

Nanchang Army School reported 498 graduates in 
1980,** and had 200 cadets in its first four-year class 
entering in 1983.*° Other information about the size of 
army schools is scarce, but if the 1980 class rather than 
the experimental four-year class in 1983 is typical, one 
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may assume a student body ranging from 2,000 to 2,500 
cadets at each such school. 


Intermediate schools. Intermediate-level combined- 
arms schools train candidates for battalion or regimen- 
tal command and for regiment and division staff posts. 
Until 1986, combined-arms officers attended one of two 
higher army schools (gaoji /ujun xuexiao), formerly 
called advanced military infantry schools. 


These two schools have now been renamed and their & 


_— SS 


“'The two-year curriculum was standard for army schools prior to 1982. 
The purely military content of the two-year Course was demonstrated in 1982, 
when the Jinan Army School was reported to teach combined-arms 
operations, joint operations, and tactics and strategy for the chemical and 
nuclear battlefield. See Liaowang, No. 12, 1982, pp. 32-33. 

42Wang Zhao, “Kunming Infantry Academy Sets Up Four-Year Courses 
of Higher Education," Yunnan Ribao, June 13, 1983, p. 3, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
June 27, 1983, p. Q/12. 

*°Xinhua, July 24, 1983, trans. in FBIS-CHI, July 27, 1983, pp. K/16—17. 

“4See note 38. 

Ibid. 
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missions redefined. The Nanjing Higher Army School is 
now called the Army Command Academy (/ujun zhihui 
xueyuan) and will train all intermediate-level commana- 
ers for the ground forces. In 1981 it had 1,000 students 
and expected to expand to 1,500. Approximately 1,000 
officers were assigned as staff and faculty.*© The Shi- 
jiazhuang Higher Army School is now the Military Edu- 
cation Academy, and probably trains instructors for oth- 
er military schools. The curriculum of these two 
institutions has not been revealed, but the Command 
Academy’s curriculum is probably similar to the former 
higher army school program, which included one- and 
two-year courses. Candidates for regimental command 
entered the course between the ages of 28 and 33, while 
candidates for staff positions were generally 25-28 
years old.*’ Four different courses were offered: 78 


1. Regimental operations course: a two-year course 
for outstanding battalion commanders and certain com- 
pany commanders who were candidates for regimental 
command. Nomination for command and for atten- 
dance at this course came from the officer's parent unit. 
An entrance examination was administered by the 
school to nominated officers; 

2. Regimental operations short course: a one-year 
shortened curriculum for regimental commanders who 
had assumed command without the benefit of the two- 
year Course; 

3. Staff course: a two-year course for company-grade 
officers who were candidates for regimental and divi- 
sion staff positions. Nomination by the officers’ units and 
successful completion of an entrance examination were 
prerequisites; 

4. Political officers’ course: no information is available 
on this course. 


Ground force intermediate-level branch schools per- 
form a function parallel to that of the Command Acade- 
my. For those branches that have regimental-size field 
units, such as armor and artillery, both command and 
staff courses exist, while other branch schools train only 
staff officers. 

Each of the specialized branches of the PLA ground 
forces operates schools for its technical cadres. Sever- 
al such schools operate as universities offering under- 
graduate and graduate degrees in the sciences. Others 


“Department of the Army, Combined-Arms Center, Trip Report: Visit of 
the United States Military Education Delegation to the People's Republic of 
China, 11-26 May 1981, June 5, 1981, p. VI-10. Hereafter cited as Trip 
Report. The present study utilizes unclassified excerpts from this classified 
report. 

4"Ibid. 

ibid. 
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function as technical training schools, preparing offi- 
cers to perform the tasks required of them butlittle more. 
Many technical schools were accorded first priority in 
the selection of candidates in 1980.*° Information is very 
sketchy on many of these schools. It is likely that gradu- 
ate curriculums are offered at several more schools than 
are now known, especially at those designated “col- 
leges” (xueyuan) rather than “schools” (xuexiao). 


Advanced schools. The highest institution in the 
PLA school system is the National Defense University 
(guofang daxue—hereafter NDU). Created in Decem- 
ber 1985, it incorporates the three previous senior 
schools—the Military Academy, the Political Academy, 
and the Logistics Academy.°° Another national-level in- 
stitution, the Academy of Military Science, is a strategic 
think tank rather than an officer training school, and 
does not seem to have been incorporated into the Na- 
tional Defense University. In theory, the three acade- 
mies, which apparently retain their separate identities 
under the NDU, rank the same and serve the entire PLA. 
In practice, the Military Academy functions as the senior 
school for ground force officers. Although a few naval 
and air force officers‘attend, the curriculum focuses on 
joint-service operations from the ground commander's 
viewpoint, with little consideration of air power or sea 
power in their own right. In reality, the senior service 
schools for the other services are the Air Force College 
in Beijing and the Naval College in Nanjing. This may, 
however, change now that the Academy is part of NDU, 
which is consciously striving to broaden the profession- 
al and intellectual horizons of its students. 

The Military Academy conducts three courses for offi- 
cers ranging from “division level” (roughly the equiva- 
lent of colonels and brigadier generals) to ‘“above—army 
(corps) level” (the equivalent of three- and four-star 
generals). The accelerated course, designed for in- 
Cumbent division and army commanders and officers 
above army level, is one yearlong. The regular course is 
a two-year course for officers chosen to command divi- 
sions. Students are selected from among outstanding 
division-level officers and a select few regimental-level 
officers. The staff officers’ course is also two years in 
length, and trains officers to head staff departments 
above the army level. The Academy announced in early 
1985 that it would also enroll 20 young officers (less than 
37 years old) with college degrees or intermediate mili- 
tary academy background for a two-year “postgrad- 
uate” course. Upon graduation, these officers were to 
assume teaching and research posts or staff assign- 


*8Renmin Ribao, May 17, 1980, p. 3. 
Jiefangjun Huabao (Beijing), No. 3, 1986, pp. 16-17. 
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ments.°' Military subjects taught at the Academy in- 
clude strategy, operations, and Soviet strategic thought 
and military operations. Research topics centered on 
how to defeat a technologically superior enemy in a de- 
fense of the Chinese homeland. Political topics includ- 
ed philosophy, economics, international relations, and 
Chinese foreign policy, as well as Marxism-Leninism- 
Mao Zedong Thought.°* The student body at capacity 
includes 1,000 officers in the above courses plus sever- 
al hundred on research fellowships.°? The National De- 
fense University also announced anew program begin- 
ning in mid-1986 whereby civilian officials from national, 
provincial, and city governments will participate in stra- 
tegic studies in the university’s research department.°* 


Air Force Schools 


Air force pilots and commanders begin their educa- 
tion at aviation schools (hangkong xuexiao). Officers of 
air force antiaircraft units attend one of three air force 
antiaircraft artillery colleges, which also train technical 
cadres for surface-to-air missile units. At the intermedi- 
ate command level, only one institution, the Air Force 
College, has been identified. Senior-level officers are el- 
igible to attend the PLA Military Academy, though in 
practice few air force officers do so. Technical schools 
provide officer training, usually offering instruction at all 
levels. Identified air force schools are listed in Table 1. 


Aviation schools. There are atleast 10 and perhaps as 
many as 14 aviation schools in the PLA.°° Basic pilot 
training is conducted in four phases over three years. 
The first eight months cover ground-force, political, 
physical, and academic training. The next four months 
are spentin preflight theoretical training. Topics include 
principles of flight, aviation, meteorology, aircraft struc- 
tures and engines, aerial gunnery, navigation, air inter- 
cepts, radio and ‘special’ equipment, and parachut- 
ing. Atotal of 490 hours are spentinclass, and 250 hours 
in flight.°° The third phase, a one-year primary flight 
training course, includes approximately 160 hours of 
flight in propeller-driven trainers, 30 percent of which is 
solo. Flight subjects include traffic patterns, two-plane 
formations, aerobatics, navigation, and night flying. The 
final phase, advanced jet flight training in the F-5 and 
te a i Ln li er lam lil alleles lima 


*'Xinhua Beijing English Service, Feb. 12, 1985, in FBIS, Okinawa cable, 
OW 121021, Feb. 12, 1985 

Trip Report, p. VI-10. 

Ibid, p. V-5. 

“Zhongguo Xinwen She, May 16, 1986, trans. in FBIS-CHI, May 21, 
1986, p. K/12. 

*°Renmin Ribao, Jan. 9, 1985, p. 4, trans. in JRPS-CPS, No. 85-021, 
Mar. 7, 1985, p. 111. 

Schools, pp. 91, 93; also Renmin Ribao, Oct. 10, 1979, p. 4. 
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F-5T (MiG—17 trainer) lasts one year. Students receive 
95 hours of flying time, 30 percent of which is solo. Ad- 
vanced air training in this phase covers flight traffic pat- 
terns, aerobatics, instrument flying, navigation, forma- 
tions, and aerial combat. Ground training continues 
through both years of flight training, focusing on military 
and political indoctrination and physical fitness.°’ 

Conversion to piloting of specific aircraft types is 
done at the pilot’s first unit of assignment, rather than at 
aviation schools, though the schools seem to specialize 
either in fighters or bombers. Fighter training at the unit 
generally lasts three years, though an air division of un- 
disclosed type was praised for reducing conversion 
training to 11 months.°° 

A shortened, two-year course for college graduates 
was instituted in May 1983 at one aviation school, prob- 
ably in Guangzhou province. (The course was reported 
in Guangzhou Ribao as well as in the national Guang- 
ming Ribao.) The first group of 21 students were all 
graduates of the Air Force Engineering College. By 
1984, the short course was in place at Shijiazhuang Avi- 
ation School, and probably at the remaining schools as 
well. The shortened course combines preflight and ba- 
sic flight instruction in the first year with the standard ad- 
vanced flight instruction in the second year.°2 

In November 1982, the General Staff Department 
announced that “university diplomas for specialized 
courses’ would be granted to graduates of aviation 
schools, both pilots and navigators. This may or may not 
be regarded as the equivalent of a university degree, 
but in any case it should help with recruitment.©° 

Beginning in 1984, candidates for admission to avia- 
tion schools were required to pass the same entrance 
examination given other military school candidates. It 
covers mathematics, physics, chemistry, languages, 
and political Knowledge. Political and physical screen- 
ing is done by local officials. The 1984 recruitment peri- 
od lasted from March 1 to mid-June, and was limited to 
male graduates of senior middle schools between 16 
and 19 years of age.°' 


Other air force basic schools. Maintenance, radar, 
communications, meteorology, and anti-aircraft offi- 
cers are trained at special colleges administered by the 
air force. Many of these provide both basic- and ad- 


°7Schools, pp. 91, 93. 

*®Yunnan Huabao (Kunming), July 1981, pp. 2-3. 

*°See Guangzhou Ribao, May 26, 1983, p. 3; and Guangming Ribao 
(Beijing), June 4, 1983, p. 4; also, Xinhua, July 24, 1984, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
July 27, 1984, p. K/2. 

*°Guangming Ribao, Nov. 12, 1982, p. 2. 

®1Xinhua, July 4, 1984, trans. in FB/S-CHI, July 5, 1984, p. K/12; also, 
Harbin Provincial Service Broadcast, Feb. 27, 1984, trans. in JPRS-CPS, 
No. 84-027, Apr. 10, 1984, p. 43. 
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vanced-level technical and command training. Details 
of the curriculum are addressed in Table 1. 


Intermediate- and advanced-level schools. The Air 
Force College (kongjun xueyuan) in Beijing is the only 
school for intermediate- or advanced-level air force 
commanders. The college presents a six-month course 
at the intermediate level for air squadron commanders, 
focusing on airtactics and command and control, anda 
one-year senior-level course for commanders and staff 
of regimental rank.©? 


Naval Schools 


The navy operates a small, academically-oriented 
system of officer training schools (see Table 1). The 
basic-level command schools are four-year colleges 
that offer a science and engineering curriculum along 
with training in nautical skills. Like the air force, the navy 
operates only one institution, the Naval College (haijun 
xueyuan), in Nanjing, for intermediate- and senior-level 
training. 

In the late 1970's, the navy took the lead among the 
services in raising the educational level of its officers. 
since 1980, all newly commissioned officers have been 
academy graduates.° As of 1983, all prospective com- 
manders and executive officers of naval ships were re- 
quired to be graduates of the Naval College, to have 
served a year’s apprenticeship under their predeces- 
sor, and to have passed a written test to demonstrate 
their knowledge and competence. In February 1983, 
75 percent of regiment-level naval officers were univer- 
sity graduates, and 71 percent of division-level officers 
had a “university-level working knowledge.’ 

Students at the basic-level academies are drawn 
from three sources. Enlisted sailors with a high-school 
education may apply to the academies at the end of 
their five-year enlistment. These former enlisted men 
are accepted primarily into the three line-officer 
schools. High-schoo! students may also apply to the 
academies directly after graduation. The third source is 
the pool of graduates of civilian colleges and universi- 
ties. In May 1983, a short course was announced for 
these degree holders.©° Presumably, it is a one-year 
course encompassing the non-academic aspects of 
the Surface Ship School curriculum. With the exception 
of degree holders, all candidates for admission must 
Pass the standard national college entrance examina- 
tion or the military school equivalent.°’ 

Students at the intermediate level are either technical 
Officers pursuing advanced degrees or, in the case of 
the Naval College, candidates for ship command. The 
advanced-level course, also taught at the Naval Col- 
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lege, is for successful ship commanders selected for 
formation command. Naval officers are eligible for at- 
tendance at the PLA Military Academy, but as is the 
case for the air force, only a few officers studying joint- 
service operations actually attend. 


Other Specialty Schools 


The Second Artillery, China's strategic missile com- 
mand, operates two officer schools, the Second Artillery 
College and the Second Artillery Technical School. De- 
tails of these and other specialty schools described be- 
low are listed in Table 1. 

Many intermediate-level command academies have 
courses for political officers, with the graduates assum- 
ing positions in units of the parent service. The principal 
schools for political cadres, however, are the Political 
Academy and the political schools of the various ser- 
vices. The Political Academy is one of the three senior- 
level academies now subsumed under the National De- 
fense University. The service political schools provide 
both basic- and intermediate-level training for political 
Officers. 

The General Logistics Department operates schools 
forlogisticians, but little is known about their course con- 
tent or student body. The Logistics Academy is the third 
senior academy under the National Defense University. 

Foreign-language schools of the PLA train personnel 
for engineering and scientific research, for the military 
foreign attaché corps, and for contact with foreign mili- 
tary services, as well as for signals intelligence collec- 
tion. Two such schools have been identified, but as this 
number is almost certainly inadequate for the PLA’s 
needs, there are likely others. 

PLA medical training schools fall into three broad cat- 
egories. At the lowest level, the military medical schools 
(jun yi xuexiao) in each military region offer two- and 
three-year courses for medical technicians and unit 
medical officers. These schools provide both basic 
medical and basic military training for medical officers 
(the equivalent of US Army physician's assistants, or 
paramedics), nurses, and laboratory and X-ray techni- 
cians. One of them, the Guangzhou school, graduates 
approximately 100 medical officers and 200 nurses and 
technicians per year. The navy and the General Logis- 
tics Department each have a similar school; presum- 


®Trip Report, p. V-3. 
®8Naval Chief of Staff Yang Guoyu, interviewed by Shen Shungeng, 
“The Developing Chinese Navy,” Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), July 21, 1982. 
©4Wen Wei Po, June 1, 1983, p. 1. 
®5Renmin Ribao, Feb. 25, 1983, p. 4. 
®6Guangming Ribao, May 16, 1983, p. 2. 
®’Trip Report, p. VII-1. 
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ably the air force has one as well. Graduates from 
the medical officer program generally go into line units 
rather than hospitals. 

Above the military medical schools are four military 
medical colleges (/un yi daxue) that train doctors, sur- 
geons, dentists, pharmacists, and practitioners of tradi- 
tional Chinese medicine for military hospitals in each of 
the services. Students enter either directly from high 
school or from the enlisted or officer ranks, and pursue a 
five-year course. The colleges also provide graduate- 
level and advanced specialist training, normally in 
three-year courses. The college in Xi'an (see Table 1) 
had 2,500 students in 1981, and was reported to gradu- 
ate approximately 420 students per year.°® Research 
and advanced-level training are also provided. Above 
the colleges, are medical research institutes that offer 
specialized medical training and research on topics of 
concern to the military.°9 

A variety of institutions have been created to raise the 
educational level of officers who entered service before 
the recent improvements in precommissioning educa- 
tion. The first category, cadre cultural schools (ganbu 
wenhua xuexiao), seems to provide a resident course 
of secondary and post-secondary education for senior 
officers. “Culture” here refers to academic education. 
The Changsha Cadre Cultural School is associated with 
amilitary region, and there may be such schools in each 
region. The services have also established non-resi- 
dent courses, with study groups at the unit level 
throughout the PLA. Air force non-resident schools are 
called “spare-time universities,” and the army has “‘self- 
taught universities.” Both award certificates of comple- 
tion for individual courses and undergraduate degrees 
for three to four years of study. 

There were more than 370,000 students in supple- 
mental educational programs in 1983; 250,000 officers 
and enlisted men in college courses, 113,000 officers 
in secondary-education courses, and 10,000 officers 
in courses “similar to those in civilian polytechnical 
schools.’ Some 17,000 officers received certificates in 
the same year for completing one or more courses. In 
1984, approximately 4,000 officers in the Urumai Mili- 
tary Region alone received junior- or senior-high-school 
diplomas, and nearly 5,000 Jinan Military Region offi- 
cers received junior-high-school diplomas. As of early 
1985, the air force reported that it had 16,000 students 


— eee 


Ibid., p. IX-2. 

®°information on the medical system of the PLA is drawn from Zhongguo 
renmin jiefangjun weisheng gongzuo zuzhi yu guanli gai kuang (The 
Comprehensive Status of the Organization and Management of Health 
Work in the Chinese People's Liberation Army), Beijing, PLA General Logistics 
Department Medical Department, November 1982—a brochure provided 
to visiting US officers in 1983, translated by US Army interpreters. 
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in college-level courses, and had budgeted 2.19 million | 
yuan for educational purposes in the Wuhan Military | 
Region alone.’° 

Two other identified schools, for veterinarians and 
cartographers, are indicated in Table 1. 


Conclusion 


Officers commissioned in the late 1980's can expect 
a progression of schools and training during their ca- | 
reers very different from that of previous generations. 
Officers now nearing retirement entered the army dur- | 
ing the guerrilla era, and with some exceptions had little 
or no education. Those who entered in the late 1950's 
and early 1960's may have attended secondary school, 
at least as far as lower-middle (junior-high) school, but 
few non-technical cadres had any higher education. 
Those whose formative years fell during the Cultural 
Revolution may not even have finished lower-middle 
school. With the reform in officer basic schools after 
1978, young line officers will for the first time enter ser- 
vice with something approaching a college education. 

Present middle- and high-level officers who did not 
enjoy a decent education in their youth are expected to | 
catch up as much as possible through self-study or at- | 
tendance at resident “cultural” schools. For older offi- 
cers, as well as young lieutenants, education has be- 
come the path to success. | 

Professional military education during the course of 
an officer's career will likewise be superior to that of his 
predecessors. Intermediate-level schools have existed 
in the PLA since at least 1957, when the various branch 
colleges were split off from the Military Academy. Before 
1978, however, attendance at these schools was not a 
prerequisite for command or promotion. Since the re- 
forms, all officers must attend intermediate schools 
around their tenth year of service, and those destined for 
high command will attend advanced-level schools as 
well. 

Despite this, itis unlikely that the PLA is near its goal of 
having all new officers be academy graduates. The an- 
nual number of graduates is available for only a few 
schools, but the known figures suggest that some 15- 
20,000 officers per year is the most the school system 
Can Currently produce. In the absence of data on the 
number of new officers needed each year by the PLA, 
one must rely on comparison with other nations. The US 
accepts just over 19,500 new officers yearly, and main- 
arse Reh, Pieces itindirv us trai sic lal 


’°For statistics in this paragraph, see the following three sources: 
Xinhua, Jan. 26, 1984, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Feb. 1, 1984, p. K/16; Renmin 
Ribao, Jan. 8, 1985, p. 4, trans. in JPRS-CPS, No. 85-021, Mar. 7, 1985, 
p. 117; Wuhan, Hubei, Provincial Service, Jan. 23, 1985, trans. in 
JPRS-CPS, No. 85-019, Mar. 1, 1985, p. 146. 


tains a total active force of 2.12 million officers and en- 
listed men.’' The Soviet military school system commis- 
sions roughly 50,000 officers per year, out of a total force 
of 4.9 million—excluding troops of the KGB (Committee 
for State Security) and Ministry of Internal Affairs.’° Thus 
forthe PLA’s projected 3.2 million-man force, itis proba- 
bly desirable to commission in the range of 30,000 offi- 
cers ayear, significantly more than the present estimat- 
ed capacity of the academies. The force reductions of 
1985-86 will lower the yearly requirement for officers, 
but the demand for academy graduates will still outstrip 
the supply. It will still be necessary to select a portion of 
each year’s new class of lieutenants from the enlisted 


7 ranks, who will have no more than a secondary-school 


education. As far as possible, however, the PLA will in- 
sist on at least senior-middle school education, in con- 
trast to previous eras when there was almost no educa- 
tional requirement. In addition, with the emphasis now 
placed on higher education, academy graduates are 
much more likely to be promoted, and in coming de- 
cades, the ranks of senior officers will be filled chiefly 
with graduates. 

The reformation of the PLA officer education system is 


) basically complete. Officer schools will continue to ex- 
)pand toward the size necessary to provide formal 
7 schooling for all officers. The academic content of vari- 
) ous courses may be modified as graduates of the four- 


year academies reach the field in large enough num- 
bers so that the effectiveness of their half-military, half- 
academic education can be evaluated. Also, as 
college-educated officers reach the intermediate and 
advanced schools, the curriculums at those institutions 
may be altered to exploit the increased educational lev- 
el of the students. But aside from this sort of adjustment, 
the program to improve officer education has been 
completed, and the PLA’s leadership can now refocus 
its attention. 
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Indications are that basic training and the structure of 
the militia and local forces are among areas of concern 
in early 1987. New basic-training regiments are being 
created, relieving combat units of the burden imposed 
by untrained recruits flooding their ranks each year. ’? 
The militia is in the midst of a total reorganization under 
the Military Service Law of October 1984, creating a 
Western-style reserve component in lieu of the armed 
“backbone” militia previously maintained.’* The cre- 
ation of the reserves has parallelled the deactivation of a 
significant number of active-duty units as part of the 25 
percent strength reduction announced in 1985. 

Whatever the course of future military modernization, 
the improvements made in the education of military offi- 
cers since 1978 will be of great benefit. As the quality of 
the technology available for military equipment im- 
proves, a cadre of better-educated officers will be in 
place to develop the strategy, doctrine, tactics, and 
training necessary to employ modern weapons and 
equipment. Together with a concurrent emphasis on 
appointing younger officers to key positions, the 
changes in officer education will make a significant 
contribution to improving the quality of military leader- 
ship in China. 


“Fiscal year 1983 figures provided by the office of the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Installations and Logistics, in a telephone 
conversation on Feb. 12, 1985. 

72Harriet Fast Scott and William F. Scott, The Armed Forces of the USSR, 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1981, p. 335; and Department of Defense, 
Soviet Military Power, 2nd Edition, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1983, p. 2. 

78Xinhua, Mar. 24, 1985, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 27, 1985, p. R/1. 

74Xinhua, June 4, 1984, trans. in FBIS-CHI/, June 6, 1984, p. K/1. For 
creation of reserve units, see FB/S-CHI, Feb. 6, 1985, p. K/3; Nov. 19, 1984, 
p. P/5; July 20, 1984, p. T/1; Aug. 7, 1984, p. K/8; July 20, 1984, p. O/3; 
Aug. 24, 1984, p. Q/1; Aug. 31, 1984, p. S/2; Aug. 14, 1984, p. T/7; and 
Sept. 14, 1984, p. O/2. 
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THROUGHOUT THE postwar era, 
the need to expand foreign trade 
has dominated the worldview of the 
Japanese government and _ busi- 
ness community. Meeting this need 
has clearly been a primary motive 
behind Japan’s gradual economic 
involvement in China and helped 
pave the way to Japan’s diplomatic 
recognition of China in 1972. For 
China, the need to modernize its 
lagging economy, especially in the 
wake of the political upheavals and 
economic disruptions of the Cultural 
Revolution, has prompted the post- 
Mao leadership to seek closer eco- 
nomic relations with the advanced 
industrial nations, in particular Ja- 
pan. Indeed, China's insatiable ap- 
petite for foreign technology and 


production know-how has provided 
powerful impetus for Japan's entry 
into China. As a result, by the late 
1970's, Japan had turned its com- 
parative advantage, productive ca- 
pabilities, and trading ingenuity into 
tangible economic success in its 
dealings with the People’s Repub- 
lic. Fora brief period, Japan virtually 
dominated the China market. 

But this “love affair’ was short- 
lived. In 1979-80, due to growing 
deficits and inflation, the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) was forced 
to make radical adjustments in its 
economic policy, and it abruptly 
cancelled a great many contracts 
with foreign firms and agencies, in- 
cluding US$1 billion in contracts for 
the Baoshan Steel Complex near 
Shanghai, the showpiece of Sino- 
Japanese economic cooperation. | 
This reversal of policy revealed not 
only how weak China’s economy 
and related political and economic 
institutions were, but also how 
sharply divided Chinese officials 
were over the pace and direction of 
China's modernization. Caught off 
guard, Japanese economic inter- 
ests were particularly hard hit by 


'For a detailed analysis of the Japanese 
case, see Ryosei Kokubun, "The Politics of Foreign 
Economic Policy-Making in China: The Case of 
Plant Cancellations with Japan,” in The China 
Quarterly (London), March 1986, pp. 19-44. 
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these events, and Japan found its 
position as China's main trade part- 
ner seriously jeopardized. 

lt took considerable effort on 
the state-to-state level to restore mu- 
tual trust and confidence in Sino- 
Japanese economic cooperation. 
Japan’s Foreign Minister Saburo 
Okita, a man well-versed in China’s 
economic affairs and well-connect- 
ed in Chinese political circles, be- 
came involved in the highest level of 
diplomacy with China’s Vice Chair- 
man of the Communist Party Deng 
Xiaoping and Vice Premier Gu Mu. 
After delicate bilateral negotiations 
and successful coordination of poli- 
cy perspectives among the relevant 
bureaucratic organizations in both 
countries, China agreed to compen- 
sate the injured Japanese firms, and 
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in return Japan offered China a fi- 
nancial package designed to keep 
most of the contracted projects 
afloat (Lee, pp. 58-72). 

This revival of Sino-Japanese 
economic collaboration appears to 
be based on firmer footing. Rela- 
tions between the two countries 
have stabilized over the past several 
years, as both states have striven to 
administer their bilateral economic 
affairs in an orderly manner. None- 
theless, long-term prospects have 
been somewhat dimmed of late by a 
chain of irritating trade problems, of 
rising anti-Japanese sentiment in 
China, of deteriorating terms of 
trade for Chinese oil, coal, and agri- 
Cultural products, and of a disillu- 
sioned Japanese business com- 
munity frustrated by Chinese bu- 
reaucratic red tape. 

On the political level, several oth- 
er occurrences appear to have had 
a disturbing effect on Sino-Japa- 
nese relations, most notably the no- 
torious textbook affair and the sub- 
sequent indiscreet remarks by 
} former Minister of Education Ma- 
sayuki Fujio,* and the visit by mem- 
bers of the Nakasone Cabinet to the 
Yasukuni Shrine (Japan’s war me- 
morial).? This is not to say that China 
and Japan have reached a critical 
impasse; however, it does suggest 
that a reassessment of Sino-Japa- 
nese relations is warranted. Fortu- 
nately, the three volumes under re- 
view here provide a good point of 


Japan's official school textbooks describe 
Imperial Japan's aggression against and invasion 
of the East Asian mainland euphemistically as 
van “advance” into those territories and generally 
‘minimize Japan's detrimental role in Korea and 
China prior to 1945. This has led to popular 
‘discontent in those countries and to official 
Protests by Seoul and Beijing. 

Referring to the textbook uproar in China 
and Korea, then Education Minister Masayuki Fujio 
}eportedly told a July 25, 1986, news 
conference that “the guys who complain about 
Japan's history textbooks should first look 
‘ack to make sure they have not committed such a 
thing (invasions) in their history.” See Ding 
Guo, “Nakasone's Indiscreet Remark and 


departure for such an undertaking, 
as they help to illuminate some of the 
antecedents of the current situation. 


ALTHOUGH THEY differ in the level 
of their analysis and in their ap- 
proach, Robert Taylor, Chae-Jin 
Lee, and Robert Bedeski stress that 
Sino-Japanese relations are de- 
fined by close interaction between 
political and economic factors. In- 
deed, both countries have used in- 
ternational trade and investment as 
political instruments in their pursuit 
of national power, and it is no over- 
statement to argue that trade pat- 
terns between the two have, in turn, 
been strongly influenced by the po- 
litical factor of their mutual depen- 
dence. 

As Taylor points out, Japanese 
elite circles regard China’s socio- 
political stability as aprerequisite for 
stability in Asia. In addition, in the 
aftermath of the oil price increases 
in 1973-74, a resource-dependent 
Japan anxiously seeking to diversify 
its energy supplies perceived China 
to be an excellent alternate source 
of those supplies. China's leader- 
ship, on the other hand, notes Tay- 
lor, depends heavily on Japan for 
the success of its ambitious pro- 
gram of economic modernization, 
on which much of the leadership's 
legitimacy, credibility, and political 
fortunes hinge. 

But as Chae-Jin Lee and Taylor 
both point out, China’s dependence 
on Japan is not limited to the trade 


Promotion of Japanese Nationalism,” in Jiu shi 
nian dai (Hong Kong), November, 1986, pp. 
76-77. Premier Nakasone dismissed Fujio on 
September 8, 1986, after Fujio refused to step 
down voluntarily. 

“The propriety of official visits by members 
of the Japanese cabinet to the Yasukuni Shrine in 
Tokyo, where currently class-A war criminals 
are enshrined together with millions of war dead, 
has been questioned in Japan and abroad. 
China has indicated that it does not object to 
official annual commemorations by Japanese 
cabinet members of Japan’s war dead, provided 
that the class-A war criminals are removed. 
See Japan Times (Tokyo), Oct. 25, 1986, p. 2. 
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‘technology and 


sector; italso extends to investment, 
joint ventures, and _ infrastructural 
projects in China. The authors also 
see China’s growing trade deficit 
with advanced industrial econo- 
mies—with Japan accounting for 
the lion’s share of China's imports of 
industrial prod- 
ucts—as another area of depen- 
dence. Moreover, given the stiff 
competition from other developing 
countries, the oil glut in the Middle 
East, and the rising protectionism of 
Western capitalist countries—all 
factors seriously impairing China's 
competitivenes and export capabil- 
ity—it does not appear that China’s 
situation will soon improve. Indeed, 
according to Taylor, Malthusian 
pressures still remain the single 
most critical impediment to China’s 
development; thus, Japan, Western 
Europe, and the United States are 
likely to remain key sources of tech- 
nical know-how, equipment, and in- 
vestment for the development of 
Chinese agriculture and other natu- 
ral resources. 

As for the reverse influence of 
economics on politics, all three au- 
thors seem to concur that expand- 
ing economic relations have helped 
significantly to defuse the earlier po- 
litical tensions and conflict that had 
been rooted in Japan’s close align- 
ment with the United States during 
the early 1950’s. They attribute the 
phenomenal improvement in Sino- 
Japanese relations since 1972 to 
China's need to modernize its ailing 
economy, although, as Bedeski 
points out, China’s heightened 
awareness of its security problem 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and the 
PRC’s rapprochement with the Unit- 
ed States were likewise important 
considerations (pp. 4, 38). 

Yet, according to Taylor, Japan 
has not been prepared to sacrifice 
its national political interests for the 
sake of its economic relationship 
with China, and China remains but 
one factor in the Japanese foreign 
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policy, in spite of the 1978 Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship. In his opin- 
ion, vital concerns, particularly rela- 
tions with the USSR, make it difficult 
for Japan to subscribe fully to 
China's view of the world. The argu- 
ment is well taken, especially in view 
of Japan's omnidirectional diploma- 
cy and current Soviet policy. Not 
only has Japan continued to par- 
ticipate actively in the Soviet devel- 
opment of Siberia since 1972, but 
Soviet-Japanese trade, reduced 
substantially after the 1979 Soviet 
incursion into Afghanistan, has re- 
bounded significantly in 1986.4 
Normalization of relations in 1972 
enabled Japanese leaders to dis- 
pense with the earlier need to sepa- 
rate politics from economics in deal- 
ing with China.° Since then, in 
keeping with the predominant Japa- 
nese view that a stable China is a 
prerequisite for stability in the Far 
East, Tokyo has attached increas- 
ing political importance to its eco- 
nomic relations with Beijing. China 
for its part, notes Lee, has deradica- 
lized economic relations with Japan 
and, in contrast to the 1960's, no 
longer seems to see trade primarily 
as a political tool. In fact, China to- 
day is less frequently employing its 
traditional “divide and rule” ap- 
proach to Japan (by which Chinese 
leaders attempted to penetrate and 
manipulate Japan’s pluralistic politi- 
cal and economic power structures 
and to take advantage of competi- 
tive and contradictory factors oper- 
ating in that country), while Japa- 
nese companies have had some 
modest success in sorting out Chin- 
a's bureaucratic maze and influenc- 


“Japanese business and political circles are 
currently reappraising Japan's economic relations 
with the Soviet Union. Some view the Soviet 
intention to accommodate Japanese trading 
houses in the resource development of Siberia 
as being linked to Moscow's recent diplomatic 
overtures to Japan and the prospect of a visit 
to Tokyo by Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev. See 
The Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong 
Kong), Sept. 11, 1986, p. 117 


ing the interaction among the many 
bureaucracies with which they must 
deal (p. 142). 


LEE’S STUDY illuminates Sino-Jap- 
anese economic diplomacy—de- 
fined by the author as the process of 
negotiating and implementing 
agreements at both the state and 
enterprise level. He focuses mainly 
on the complex bureaucratic and 
political/economic environment in 
which China's political leadership 
has worked to yoke economic rela- 
tions with Japan to its modernization 
program. Based on the carefully re- 
searched and well-documented 
case studies of the Baoshan Steel 
Complex, the Bohai Oil develop- 
ment and exports, and Japanese 
economic assistance, Lee’s study 
clearly indicates that China's lead- 
ership in the late 1970's and early 
1980's was deeply divided over the 
formulation and implementation of 
the modernization policy. Apparent- 
ly, according to the author, there 
was no central authority or decision- 
making body capable of controlling 
the competing interests of the vari- 
ous party and state bureaucratic or- 
ganizations; nor was there a suc- 
cessful effort to coordinate the 
numerous projects into a coherent 
whole (pp. 145-47). The results 
were inefficient and misguided poli- 
cy choices, inflation, and budget 
deficits, the combination of which 
was highly detrimental to China’s 
economic modernization effort. As 
ill-informed policy choices led to the 
cancellation of numerous interna- 
tional contracts, the PRC’s reputa- 


> The nature of pre-1972 Sino-Japanese 
dealings is described succinctly by Lee: “The 
absence of diplomatic relations between 
China and Japan did not always prevent them from 
concluding nongovernmental economic 
agreements or using the [Japanese] Export-import 
Bank funds .... Economic interaction was 
the most tangible and creative aspect of the Sino- 
Japanese relationship until 1972... [and] 
significantly contributed to ultimate diplomatic 
normalization... ..” See Lee, p. 13. 
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tion as a reliable international eco- 
nomic partner was put at serious 
risk, and relations with its major for- 
eign suppliers of technology and 
with buyers of its energy products— 
particularly Japan—were strained. 

Lee’s conclusion is clear: China's 
economic policy environment is se- 
riously constrained by the various 
bureaucratic and factional groups 
that compete for power and for influ- 
ence over the decision-making of 
China’s top leadership. He argues 
convincingly that the vast but ineffi- 
cient Chinese bureaucracy is the 
Achilles heel of the current Sino- 
Japanese relationship, and he pre- 
dicts that only as China improves its 
bureaucratic and managerial per- 
formance will it be capable of ab- 
sorbing advanced foreign technol- 
ogy; only then will the two neighbors 
be able to develop a viable system 
of mutually beneficial economic co- 
operation.® 

This basic theme is echoed by 
Taylor, who stresses the relevance 
ofthe example set by Japan's devel- 
opment experience, specifically the 
success of Japan’s modernizers in 
inculcating society with the new val- 
ues and attitudes needed to absorb 
foreign technology and ideas, while 
preserving the existing socio-politi- 
cal arrangement. Taylor views Ja- 
pan’s experience as critical for the 
success of China’s economic mod- 
ernization, which is in the process of 
replacing earlier policies of “self-re- 
liance” and “self-sufficiency” with 
new ones linking foreign trade and 
investmentto internal economic and 
industrial development. This great 
transformation, underway since the 
late 1970's, requires fundamental 
political change and a radical re- 


®On the occasion of Nakasone’s unofficial 
visit to China November 8-9, 1986, Deng Xiaoping 
told the Japanese prime minister that he was 
intent on overcoming bureaucratism and 
determined to promote greater efficiency 
within the bureaucracy. For details see Renmin 
Ribao (Beijing), Nov. 9, 1986, p. 1. 


form of China’s economic institu- 
tions, the outcome of which is highly 
uncertain. Taylor contends, howev- 
er, that China’s future economic de- 
velopment hinges largely on the 
ability of the political leadership to 
bring about attitudinal and organi- 
zational changes appropriate to the 
modernization process. 


FOR HIS part, Bedeski concen- 
trates on the international political, 
strategic, and economic factors 
leading up to the signing of the 
Peace and Friendship Treaty (PFT) 
in August of 1978. These include, 
among others: Japan’s growing 
anxiety over President Jimmy Car- 
ters decision to withdraw US 
ground forces from South Korea; the 
long-term Sino-Japanese Trade 
Agreement successfully concluded 
in February 1978; genuine Japa- 
nese enthusiasm for a special rela- 
‘tionship with China; the prospect of 
pressuring Soviet concessions on 
the question of the Northern Territo- 
Ties; and the pragmatic thrust of Chi- 
‘nese domestic and foreign policies 
following Mao’s death (p. 184). He 
weighs these factors carefully and 
analyzes their ramifications in great 
detail. He suggests that political in- 
tervention by Japan's foremost eco- 
nomic association, the Keidanren,’ 
and, to some extent, domestic politi- 
cal calculations by Prime Minister 
Takeo Fukuda finally led to Japan's 
tilt toward China and the PFT. 
According to Bedeski, Japan's 
decision-makers were quite cogni- 
ant of the political risks, for China 
had insisted on the inclusion of the 
“anti-hegemony” clause, which the 
Soviet Union has chosen to interpret 
as a direct challenge to its security. 


With a membership of over 100 trade and 
Ndustrial associations and some 700 major firms, 
eidanren, or the Federation of Economic 
'rganizations, represents Japan's most influential 
economic association. It continues to play an 
portant role in Sino-Japanese economic 
elations. 
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For the Japanese leadership, the 
risk seemed worth taking, however, 
particularly in view of the generally 
cool relations that have prevailed 
between Japan and the Soviet 
Union since the close of the Pacific 
war. Bedeski concludes that China 
thereby succeeded in drawing Ja- 
pan into its confrontation with the 
Soviet Union. Such an interpretation 
may overstate matters, given Ja- 
pan's strenuous effort to present the 
“anti-hegemony” phrase to the So- 
viet Union as a call for self-restraint 
onthe partofthe two signatories and 
given Tokyo's genuine desire to 
continue its policy of omnidirection- 
al diplomacy. (These aspirations re- 
main unrealized, however, largely 
because of the Soviet Union's in- 
transigent attitude toward Japan 
and selectively narrow view of Sino- 
Japanese relations.) 

Bedeski also makes some inter- 
esting points about the link between 
politics and economics in Sino-Jap- 
anese relations since the signing of 
the PFT. For example, in the course 
of the evolving Sino-Vietnamese 
conflict, notes the author, China 
asked Japan to make radical 
changes in its foreign policy, seek- 
ing to commit the latter to China's 
anti-hegemony posture (pp. 60, 
150). Japan, however, showed no 
inclination to compromise national 
political interest for economic gain, 
and has continued to pursue an in- 
dependent and conciliatory policy 
toward Vietnam to this very day, 
maintaining open economic and po- 
litical channels to Hanoi.® In fact, Ja- 
pan has not ruled out the possibility 
of limited détente and economic co- 
operation with either of China's 
greatest adversaries, thus indicat- 
ing its determination to pursue a for- 
eign policy course independent of 
any other power (pp. 151). 

Finally, Bedeski addresses the 
complex and salient issue of Sino- 
Japanese entente, and the possibil- 
ity of a security arrangement fink- 
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ing China, Japan, and the United 
States. On the basis of extensive 
corroborating evidence, drawn 
chiefly from newspaper accounts 
and interviews, he concludes that a 
loose strategic alignment linking the 
three countries is remote, primarily 
because of the fundamental differ- 
ences in their foreign policy orienta- 
tions and objectives and because of 
the delicate domestic and interna- 
tional political environment in which 
Japan's defense must operate. 
Bedeski also explores the possi- 
bility of strategic and military coop- 
eration between Japan and China. 
His findings reveal widespread dis- 
agreement in Japan over collabora- 
tion with China in the military sphere. 
In fact, he demonstrates that military 
cooperation is negligible, having 
been largely restricted to exchange 
visits by military attachés and some 
high-level personnel. It should be 
added here that to date there has 
been no talk of Japan exporting 
arms or supplying military technol- 
ogy to China, although Sino-Japa- 
nese cooperation does now include 
the exchange of intelligence on the | 
Soviet Union.? As both Bedeski and 
Taylor indicate, however, Japan's 
constitution, as well as conventional 
Japanese practice, rules out strate- 
gic or military relations with any 
country other than the United States. 


“Despite the unresolved Cambodian issue, 
Japan today is Vietnam's second-largest trading 
partner after the Soviet Union, even though the 
total value of this trade is only a modest 
US$250 million. There is considerable interest 
n Japan in expanding commercial ties with 
Vietnam. Besides Japan's formal diplomatic 
relations with Hanoi, some individual Japanese 
trading companies and enterprises are now 
engaged in economic activities with Vietnam; most 
prominent among them is Nissho hwai, which 
maintains an office in Hanoi. The Nichi-Etsu Boeki 
Kai (Japan-Vietnam Trade Association), a 
private organization not drawing any public funds 
and with a membership of about 90 firms and 
enterpnses, functions as the formal framework for 
Japanese trade with Vietnam. 

°See The Japan Economic Journal, Oct. 18, 
1986, p. 6 
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These preclude any kind of security 
pact, transfer of military technology, 
or export of arms. 

Under the Nakasone administra- 
tion today, considerable attitudinal 
changes can be discerned in the 
Japanese government and the rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) 
with regard to Japan's defense poli- 
cy. In the face of continuing Ameri- 
can pressure on Japan to increase 
its share in its own defense and in 
the face of the extraordinary Soviet 
arms buildup in the Far East, To- 
kyo’s defense policy-makers are 
now involved in discussions about 
military Cooperation with China.'° 
There have been several attempts to 
implement high-level visits and ex- 
changes between Japan's Self De- 
fense Forces and the China’s Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army in order to 
improve defense relations with Chi- 
na, but these have been met with 
stiff opposition from pro-Taiwan se- 
nior LDP Diet members who have 
managed to block such a venture. 
Although those favoring strategic- 
military cooperation with China have 
become more active since the 
LDP’s overwhelming July 6, 1986, 
double election victory (in both 
houses), there is little sense in Ja- 
pan that joint operations exercises 
might become a reality in the fu- 
ture.'' In sum, the potential for mili- 
tary-strategic cooperation between 
China and Japan is limited at best. 


‘According to reliable sources, including 
Director General of the Defense Agency Yuko 
Kurihara and his predecessor, Koichi Kato, 
currently a member of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party's Policy Affairs Council. 

"'The Japan Economic Journal, op. cit., p. 6. 
"The Cultural Revolution ranks as the most 
prominent example. For important works on the 

subject matter with different levels of analysis 
see: Hong Yung Lee, The Politics of the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution: A Case Study, Berkeley, 

CA, University of California Press, 1978; Liang 
Heng and Judith Shapiro, Son of the 

Revolution, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1983; and 
Stanley Rosen, Red Guard Factionalism and 

the Cultural Revolution in Guangzhou (Canton), 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1982. 


WHAT IS the current state of affairs 
in Sino-Japanese relations, and 
what will the future bring? As the 
works under review here point out, 
the earlier “honeymoon” between 
the two nations is over. Recently, dif- 
ferences over economic and politi- 
cal issues have been on the in- 
crease, and it seems unlikely that 
that they will be easily resolved inthe 
future. Hence, in all probability, fu- 
ture relations between the two coun- 
tries will be stormy at times. 

A critical assessment of the future 
of Sino-Japanese relations must be- 
gin with a discussion of China, espe- 
cially in view of recent political and 
economic developments there. Chi- 
nese student unrest represents a 
real potential force for destabilizing 
Sino-Japanese relations. In the 
past, student protest had been un- 
leashed and manipulated by ele- 
ments in China’s top political leader- 
ship in order to achieve a variety of 
political goals. '* Significantly, there 
was large-scale student unrest in 
September 1985, when students 
rose against what they called the 
“Japanese economic invasion of 
China.”'? The distinctly anti-Japa- 
nese tone of the movement reflected 
widespread Chinese concern over 
Japan's overwhelming economic 
presence in the PRC. Although both 
governments were quick to play 


'SRenmin Ribao, Sept. 19, 1985, p. 1. 
Although the student protest, focusing on the 
rapid expansion of the influx of Japanese 
consumer goods such as radios, cassette 
recorders, and television sets, smoldered until 
December, it received only scant mention in 
both the Chinese and Japanese press. 

"4In order to acquaint the younger 
generations and future leaders of the two countries 
with each other, China and Japan began, at 
the request of Hu Yaobang, a highly publicized 
Youth Exchange Program that has been in 
place since 1984. The stated purpose of Prime 
Minister Nakasone’s November visit to China 
was to promote this Youth Exchange; Japan 
pledged 10.4 billion yen for the Youth Center to 
be completed in 1989, and plans to invite 100 
Chinese youths to Japan each year over the 
next five years 

While it is possible that the current Youth 
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down the incident, the potential for 
future conflict continues to loom 
large, and any profound analysis of 
Sino-Japanese relations will have to 
take account of this potential source 
of tension. '4 

Because of its extensive role in 
China’s modernization program, Ja- 
pan may conceivably become a 
convenient target for growing Chi- 
nese domestic discontent over the 
negative side-effects of that pro- 
gram. For example, with the great 
success of its rural economic re- 
forms, Chinese leaders must now 
turn to the modernization of the 
urban and_ industrial economy. 
Among the many obstacles imped- 
ing the meaningful reform of these 
sectors is the principle of the “iron 
rice bowl,”'® which is still well en- 
trenched in most of the 400,000-odd 
state enterprises and their ossified 
bureaucratic structures. Removing 
this obstacle alone will prove to bea 
formidable and unpopular task in- 
deed. Furthermore, China’s policy 
of importing Western—particularly | 
Japanese—technology and pro- 
duction techniques while trying to 
maintain the basic features of a 
planned socialist economy, will 
soon be put to the test. Some of the 
inevitable contradictions of this risky 
dualism are already evident and 
have added to the existing domestic 
discontent over the imbalances and 
uncertainties created by the mod- 


Exchange Program between China and Japan 
may help to defuse Sino-Japanese tensions 
somewhat, it is notable that one of Hu 
Yaobang's reported transgressions was his 
unilateral establishment of this exchange 
without having consulted other high-ranking 
Chinese officials. See Renmin Ribao, Nov. 9, 
1986, p. 1. 

'S“The Principle of the Iron Bowl” or ‘Eating 
from the Iron Pot” guarantees lifelong employment 
to Chinese workers and ensures the 
continuation of the government practice of bailing 
out ailing state enterprises. Both practices are 
detrimental to China's economic performance and 
have been under criticism recently. Some 
enterprises have actually had to declare 
bankruptcy. 


ernization program. Should that dis- 
content turn against Japan, it may 
seriously rock the Sino-Japanese 
relationship. 

With a US$6 billion (and growing) 
Chinese trade deficit with Japan, 
commercial frictions are another 
area of potential clash between the 
two countries.'© For more than a 
decade (except for the period 
1981-83), China has had a substan- 
tial trade deficit with its more devel- 
oped neighbor. The PRC imports 
Japanese consumer durables, tech- 
nology, and industrial equipment for 
its fast-paced industrial mod- 
ernization and capital construction 
projects—imports that are depleting 
the country’s scarce reserves of for- 
eign exchange. At the same time, 
China’s overall export earnings de- 
clined drastically in 1986, due par- 
tially to falling prices for crude oil, 
which accounts for about 20 per 
cent of China’s overall export earn- 
ings. The terms of trade for China’s 
other main exports to Japan—coal 
and agricultural products—are also 
generally deteriorating. 

In order to defuse some of Bei- 
jing’s growing discontent, a large 
_Japanese delegation of business 
and economic leaders visited China 
in May 1986 to explore new ways to 
alleviate some of the PRC’s trading 
and export difficulties, which the 
Japanese view simply as a ‘‘struc- 
tural problem” of relations between 
two economies at different stages of 
development. Acting on the recom- 
mendations of this fact-finding mis- 
sion, Japanese business and man- 
agement experts are now assisting 
Chinese industrial enterprises with 
product design, quality control, and 
_ Modern inventory and delivery man- 
_ agement. It is anticipated that this 
technical assistance will help im- 
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"For a recent expression of the official 
Chinese point of view, see Shen Jue Ren, 
“Expanding Friendship and Promotion of Sino- 
Japanese Economic and Trade Relations,” in 
Guoji Maoyi (Beijing), July 1986, pp. 8-9. 
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prove Chinese exports to Japan, 
which in the past have been 
plagued by poor quality and unreli- 
able delivery schedules. '’ 

Finally, the structural problems af- 
flicting Sino-Japanese trade are fur- 
ther exacerbated by the continuous 
appreciation of the yen against the 
dollar. This development has mas- 
sively increased China’s cost of do- 
ing business with Japan. 

In order to keep its important eco- 
nomic and trade links with Japan in- 
tact, and to cope with its serious 
trade imbalance, China is now in- 
creasingly insisting on countertrade 
(barter) arrangements in its deal- 
ings with Japan, even though barter 
is contrary to the free-trade credo 
and ideals of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
and the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), organizations of which Ja- 
pan is amember. On the other hand, 
Tokyo willhave tocome toterms with 
Beijing’s incessant requests for bar- 
ter-like transactions in view of Chi- 
na’s ever-growing trade deficit. 

lt appears, however, that the is- 
sue is not so much whether Japa- 
nese enterprises will be willing to ac- 
commodate China’s requests for 
barter, but whether the Chinese side 
will be able to overcome the difficul- 
ties of implementing trade agree- 
ments requiring a great deal of coor- 
dination within its own commercial 
bureaucracy. In view of that bureau- 
cracy’s record of inefficiency, it 
could very well be that barter trade 
with Japan will create more prob- 
lems than it will solve. 

In the energy sector, too, frictions 
are increasing. The widely ac- 
claimed joint venture begun in 1980 
to extract oil from Bohai Bay is cur- 
rently in great difficulties, with the 
partners squabbling over prices, 


'7Based on Wada Sachiko, “Aiming for a 
Balanced Japan-China Trade,” in Boeki to sangyo 
(Tokyo), October, 1986, pp. 38-41. 
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apportionment of contracts, low 
productivity, and technology trans- 
fer problems. In fact, according to 
Japanese reports, the collapse of 
Crude-oil prices in 1986 nearly 
broke up the Sino-Japanese oil part- 
nership, with the Japanese agree- 
ing to stay only after being assureda 
larger share of output. On the other 
hand, there have been Chinese 
charges that the Japanese are more 
interested in selling equipment and 
services than they are in producing 
oil. 18 

All of this notwithstanding, Japa- 
nese industry officials maintain that 
politics will carry the Bohai project 
through this difficult period, despite 
the obvious financial drain on both 
sides. Since this is the biggest and 
one of the earliest of several Sino- 
Japanese joint ventures, China is 
eager to see that it succeeds. The 
potential demonstration effect of 
this particular venture is highly sig- 
nificant; should it fail, Chinese 
hopes for further Japanese invest- 
ment would be greatly diminished. 
According to Japanese news ac- 
counts, much Japanese investment 
in China has already run into seem- 
ingly insurmountable bureaucratic 
red tape, leaving Japanese compa- 
nies frustrated and hesitant to invest 
further or re-invest in China.'? 

Finally, there is little point in dis- 
cussing the future of Sino-Japanese 
relations without considering the 
role of the Soviet Union. A change in 
Soviet attitudes toward Japan may 
be in the offing, given the possibility 
of avisit by CPSU General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev to Japan and a 
Japanese prime minister apparent- 
ly more willing than any of his recent 


'8See Asahi Shinbun (Tokyo), Apr. 12, 1986, 
p. 7 (evening edition); Nikkan Kogyo Shinbun 
(Tokyo), Apr. 18, 1986, p. 5; and Nihon Keizai 
Shinbun (Tokyo), Oct. 1, 1986, p. 9 

'9For a Japanese view on joint venture 
problems, see Ishida Joji, ‘Problems Related to 
Sino-Japanese Ventures," in Guoji Maoyi, July 
1986, pp. 13-14. 
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predecessors to achieve a break- 
through in the longstanding Soviet- 
Japanese stalemate. According to 
Japanese sources, it appears that 
the Soviets are now more prepared 
than ever before to accommodate 
Japanese economic interests in 
their Siberian resource develop- 
ment.2° Japan's renewed interest in 
economic involvement in the Soviet 
Far East may also be encouraged 
by the Soviets’ need to build up for- 
eign-exchange reserves in the wake 
of falling prices for oil (the major So- 
viet export to the West) and their 
growing need to import grain. Since 
one cannot easily separate the Sovi- 
et Union’s recent economic over- 
tures toward Japan from its basic 
political and military thrust into the 


Pacific area, these recent develop- 
ments in Soviet-Japanese relations 
are of great strategic significance 
and could possibly have a spill-over 
effect on Japan's relations with Chi- 
na (which has also improved its eco- 
nomic relations with the Soviet 
Union through trade expansion over 
the past few years). 


THE THREE studies under review 
here raise a great number of rele- 
vant issues in Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions and offer numerous insights 
into this important relationship. The 
studies are perhaps most useful be- 
cause they provoke further specula- 
tion on just how far China and Japan 
can influence one another's behav- 
ior. On the basis of the insights of- 
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fered by all three authors, it would 
appear that the interdependence 
resulting from extensive Sino-Japa- 
nese trade and economic relations 
does not necessarily ensure that the 
two countries will be able to exercise 
any decisive political influence on 
one another, but it is clear that their 
relationship will inevitably have im- 
portant political as well as economic 
dimensions, ones with which both 
states will have to grapple if their re- 
lationship is to continue to develop 
smoothly. 


20See The Japan Economic Journal, 
Nov. 15, 1986, p. 1; and Far Eastern Economic 
Review, Sept. 11, 1986, pp. 117-18. 
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DETENTE, a term initially coined to 
describe certain options and strate- 
gies, turned into a rhetorical device 
expressing the unrealized hopes and 
aspirations of Western elites for com- 
ing to terms with the Soviet 
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Union. At the root of the détente con- 
cept lies the belief that reaching an 
agreement with the Soviet Union is 
indeed a viable possibility. In the 
heyday of détente in the early 
1970's, enthusiasts of that belief fer- 
vently espoused the détente pro- 
cess as a good thing in itself and ig- 
nored evidence about Soviet 
duplicity in international relations. 
Mesmerized by détente’s alleged 
virtues, they were reluctant to make 
allowances for its vices. Thus, Soviet 
expansion in the Third World, now a 
well-established fact, was regarded 
by many Western statesmen as an 
ephemeral tendency, deplorable of 
course, but not a decisive violation 
of détente. Soviet advances and 
communist triumphs in Third World 
countries, such as they were, were 
often depicted as resulting from “in- 
evitable revolutions,” an ineluctable 
outcome of deep-working historical 
forces. 

Writing with the benefit of hind- 
sight, the initial architects of dé- 
tente, Richard Nixon and Henry Kis- 
singer, have not spared their literary 
gifts in emphasizing what they had 
actually meant when embarking on 
the path of détente. According to 
them, the main purpose of that poli- 
cy was to prevent further expansion 
of the Soviet empire without risking 
the fate of human civilization 
through a military showdown with 
the USSR. Détente was not a lamen- 
table way of yielding to Soviet ambi- 
tions, but rather a means of bringing 
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the Soviets to accept the rules of a 
decent diplomatic game. Nixon and 
Kissinger conclude that détente 
was conceived as a policy to assure 
honorable survival of the West: its 
failure has to be attributed to an all- 
corroding malaise brought on by the 
debacle in Vietnam and the Water- 
gate scandal. Had American morale 
been in better shape, less plagued 
with self-resentment and guilt com- 
plexes, détente would have provid- 
ed an excellent strategy for dealing 
with America’s major rival. 

A persistent illusion underlies 
these belated rationalizations—that 
the West can reach significant and 
enduring agreements with Soviet 
leaders, and that the Soviet concept 
of internationalism, the Leninist apo- 
theosis of world proletarian revolu- 
tion, is definitely a thing of the past. 
Indeed, it is argued that the West is 
now dealing with a techno-bureau- 
cratic elite, a group of people inter- 
ested above all in effectiveness and 
Stability. International class strug- 
gle, albeit invoked in Soviet party 
Statements, is dismissed as nothing 
more than an ideological ritual. 

Today, when it comes to tallying 
the fruits of détente, its palpable re- 
sults, the rationale for the détente 
process appears inherently flawed. 
It was as if, ignoring the darker side 
of reality, a resolute decision was 
made to forget the reason for the 
Cold War and to have no thoughts 
of the potential for Soviet double- 
talking and double-thinking. Why, 
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precisely, leaders subscribed to 
this essentially distorted perspec- 
tive no one has really explained. But 
one can hardly refute Jean-Francois 
Revel's demonstration that the final 
upshot of that process was a dis- 
tressing demoralization of the West 
and a growing pessimism about the 
prospects for democracies in their 
contest with an obstinate, tough- 
minded enemy. 


REVEL, one of France's leading po- 
litical thinkers, was for many years 
regarded with suspicion by intellec- 
tuals addicted to all sorts of Marxist 
fantasies. Together with Raymond 
Aron, Boris Souvarine, Alain Besan- 
con, Annie Kriegel, Branko Lazitch, 
Claude Lefort, Pierre Hassner, Eu- 
gene lonesco, and not too many oth- 
er prominent figures, Revel was anti- 
communist when such an attitude 
was less than fashionable on the 
Paris Left Bank. 

Revel’s political views, now 
shared by many French intellectu- 
als, contradict the rosy image of a 
harmless Soviet power. He has 
been unrelenting in admonishing 
the French political class that anti- 
Americanism is not going to pay off, 
that France's long-term interests lie 
in a close alliance with the United 
States. Ironically, it is Francois Mit- 
terrand, a Socialist president, who 
seems to subscribe to Revel’s 
views, whereas traditional leftist 
(and Gaullist) anti-Atlantist phobias 
have remained prevalent among 
such declining groupings as the 
“New Right,” a sector within the 
Socialist Party associated with 
Jean-Pierre Chevénement, and the 
increasingly marginal French Com- 
munist Party. ' 

In his book, How Democracies 
Perish, Revel voices what he sees 


‘For a provocative appraisal of French 
political debates under Mitterrand’s presidency, 
see Serge July, Les Années Mitterrand (The 
Mitterrand Years), Paris, Grasset, 1986 


as the crux of the problem of deé- 
tente—the almost suicidal behavior 
of Western democracies. As he de- 
velops his main theme, the fateful 
historical competition between de- 
mocracy and its totalitarian enemy, 
Revel argues that democracy may 
one day appear as a mere accident 
de parcours—a short-lived experi- 
ment in genuine political freedom. In 
his words: “Communism is more 
skillful, more persevering than de- 
mocracy in defending itself. De- 
mocracy tends to ignore, even 
deny, threats to its existence be- 
cause it loathes doing what is need- 
ed to counter them” (p. 4). The “in- 
dustry of blame,” is to be regarded 
as a main agent of dissolution: 
“Democratic civilization is the first in 
history to blame itself because an- 
other power is working to destroy it. 
The distinguishing mark of our cen- 
tury is not so much communism’s 
determination to erase democracy 
from our planet, or its frequent suc- 
cess in pursuing that end, as itis the 
humility with which democracy is not 
only consenting to its own oblitera- 
tion but is contriving to legitimize its 
deadliest enemy's victory” (p. 7). 
In Revel’s view, détente was the 
climax of a decadent syndrome on 
the part of Western elites. Its advo- 
cates drew from the legacy of those 
who had been seduced by Stalin’s 
promises and thereby accepted the 
enslavement of half of Europe. Revel 
approvingly quotes the late Boris 
Souvarine, whose description of 
Stalin's deceptive method is equally 
applicable to the supposedly recon- 
structed successors to that dictator: 
“Stalin’s policy is made up of cau- 
tion, patience, intrigue, infiltration, 
corruption, terrorism, exploitation of 
human weakness. It only moves on 
to frontal attack when it cannot lose, 
against an adversary of its choice 
who is defeated in advance” (p. 97). 
Henry Kissinger himself, the great 
artisan of détente, became con- 
vinced of the insatiable Soviet lust 
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for domination. In a passage from 
his memoirs, quoted by Revel, the 
former Secretary of State admitted 
that “Soviet diplomacy knows no 
resting places. A scheme is pre- 
sented as a major contribution to re- 
laxing tensions; if we will only accept 
it, there will be an ‘improvement in 
the atmosphere.’ But as often as not, 
no sooner has one agreement been 
completed than the Kremlin ad- 
vances another, which is pursued 
with characteristic single-minded- 
ness and with the identical argu- 
ment that failure to proceed will sour 
the atmosphere” (p. 111). 

Détente, then, in the Soviet mind, 
has been a marvellous way to pla- 
cate Western apprehensions, a 
nonbinding pledge and, in the last 
analysis, a semantic fraud. Indeed, 
looking back, how can one sincerely 
believe that détente (or “relaxation’’) 
introduced a truce of sorts, when it 
was precisely when the détente pro- » 
cess reached its pinnacle that the 
USSR attained its most impressive 
level of military capability and suc- 
ceeded in creating for itself an 
unprecedented power projection 
capability? For many Western ana- 
lysts, Leonid Brezhnev was a dull, 
morose bureaucrat, and his lack of 
imagination was_ incontrovertible, 
but it was this same Brezhnev who 
presided over the transformation of 
the Soviet Union from a regional 
into a global empire. Brezhnev's 
achievement resulted in anew geo- 
political equation with which we are 
now compelled to live. 


NOT surprisingly, there is an overall 
pessimism in Revel’s reading of 
contemporary history. After all, Sovi- 
et leaders continue to project their 
dogmatic obsessions onto the world 
arena and to look at international 
politics as a ground for unremitting 
confrontation.* The modernization of 
Soviet foreign policy has not meant 
a reappraisal of ultimate-values and 
goals, but rather a revamping of 


methods, a refinement of tactics. 
The crude language of traditional 
Soviet propaganda may have been 
polished; more attractive, more so- 
phisticated, possibly more West- 
ern-looking figures may have come 
to the fore; but the priorities of Soviet 
foreign policy follow an unmistak- 
able pattern defined by Lenin and 
faithfully observed by all his succes- 
sors. What they call “international 
solidarity” is but a means to usurp 
Marxist categories and popular ex- 
pectations in the Third World to fur- 
ther the Soviet imperialist agenda. 

Revel, like Hélene Carrére d’En- 
causse, Zbigniew Brzezinski, Rich- 
ard Pipes, or Adam Ulam, recog- 
nizes that Soviet foreign policy does 
not proceed haphazardly. On the 
contrary, it is a well-designed, care- 
fully coordinated undertaking, with 
strategy and tactics, fronts, and 
-avant-gardes. 

The world communist movement 
is only one of the levers employed to 
disseminate the Soviet worldview. 
‘Public opinion, primarily in Western 
Europe, is another. Pacifists, ecolo- 
gists, socialists of all shades, not to 
mention dyed-in-the-wool commu- 
nists, denounce the failures of de- 
mocracy and give vent to their dis- 
‘comfiture with “alienation” and 
“teification” engendered by the Kul- 
turindustrie of “late capitalism.” 
Though many of these people may 
not buy Soviet demagogy, they re- 
‘main viscerally inimical to Western 
Values and their institutional mani- 


“They may come with softening stances, but 
heir global perceptions are still indebted to the old 
Leninist kto-kogo (who-whom) paradigm. From 
‘Stalin to Gorbachev, identification of revolutionary 
impulses with the interests of Soviet foreign 
policy has remained a sacred tenet. It is only 
Natural then that Soviet interpretations of the 
‘Origins of both World War II and the Cold War have 
ot undergone significant modifications since 
Stalin’s times. Boris Ponomarev, now an 
octogenarian, but still a member of the Central 
Committee, has been replaced as head of the 
FCPSU International Department by the tandem 
Anatoliy Dobrynin—Vadim Medvedev, no less 
committed to these views than their 
oredecessor. 
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festations, and ready to endorse the 
“neutralist’ (in effect, anti-Ameri- 
can) scenario.? 

Peace movements in the West, 
though many of them are well-inten- 
tioned, can, nonetheless, become 
another weapon in the Soviet arse- 
nal of deception and subversion. 
While Western peace activists claim 
to be opposed to the arms buildup of 
both superpowers equally, they ac- 
tually undermine self-confidence 
only inthe West. In the meantime, in- 
dependent peace activists in the 
Soviet bloc are bludgeoned, ha- 
rassed, besmirched. Pacifism in the 
East is tolerated and encouraged by 
the nomenklatura for external con- 
sumption only. As for the nations 
subjugated by the USSR, they know 
too well—they have experienced it 
firsthand—the value of Soviet pro- 
fessions of good faith. 

Vaclav Havel, the celebrated 
Czech playwright and Charter 77 
activist, has pointed inamemorable 
essay to the absurd irrelevance of 
unidirectional anti-war initiatives. 
Recalling the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan, the Czech dissident 
writer gave vent to his own and the 
Chartists’ irritation with the political 
cant of self-righteous peace groups 
in the West: “Seriously, what are we 
to think of apeace movement, a Eu- 
ropean peace movement, which is 
virtually unaware of the only war 
conducted today by a European 
state? As for the argument that the 
victims of the aggression and their 
defenders enjoy the sympathies of 
Western establishments and so are 
not worthy of support from the left, its 
incredible ideological opportunism 
can provoke only one reaction—to- 
tal disgust and a sense of limitless 
hopelessness.’ 


SIntellectual estrangement, an endemic 
disease of Western anti-Establishment elites was 
impressively debunked by Paul Hollander. See 
his Political Pilgrims. Travels of Western 
Intellectuals to the Soviet Union, China, and 
Cuba, New York, Harper & Row, 1983. 
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There is a noticeable resem- 
blance between East European dis- 
sidents’ confessions of feeling iso- 
lated and abandoned and Revel’s 
despair over the democracies’ 
piecemeal surrender. Conciliatory 
openings toward the Soviet Union 
have resulted in nothing but height- 
ened Soviet power and haughty dis- 
dain of those who place a wager on 
Soviet good intentions. Educated in 
the cult of force and intrigue, Soviet 
leaders have played on democratic 
vulnerabilities and, particularly, on 
the reluctance of some Western 
leaders to meet their moral and polit- 
ical obligations. 

Although Revel may be accused 
of overstating at times the incurable 
malady of the West, to disregard his 
articulate views as unduly alarmist 
conservative projections would be 
profoundly deleterious for Western 
political and intellectual elites. Per- 
haps a showdown with the Soviet 
Union can be avoided, but defeat- 
ism cannot bring about this out- 
come. As Revel warns us, it takes 
moral courage and political willing- 
ness to comprehend the nature of 
the adversary and devise means to 
foil his plans.° 

More than two millenia ago, De- 
mosthenes warned his fellow Athe- 


4See Vaclav Havel, “An Anatomy of 
Reticence,” in Cross Currents (Ann Arbor, MI), No. 
5, 1986, p. 16. 

°Revel's views are shared by many Western 
intellectuals: suffice it to recall here the works of 
André Glucksmann, Bernard-Henri Lévy, 
Cornelius Castoriadis, or Alain Besancon, or in this 
country those of authors like Richard Pipes, 
Irving Kristol, Jeane Kirkpatrick, Norman 
Podhoretz, and Walter Laqueur. See André 
Glucksmann, La force du vertige (Vertigo), Paris, 
Grasset, 1983; Bernard-Henry Lévy, 
Questions de principe (Questions of Principle), 
Paris, Denoél/Gonthier, 1983; Cornelius 
Castoriadis, Domaines de l'homme (The Human 
Domain), Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1986; Alain 
Besancon, The Rise of the Gulag. Intellectual 
Origins of Leninism, New York, Continuum, 
1981; Richard Pipes, Survival ls Not Enough, New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1984; and Norman 
Podhoretz, The Bloody Crossroads, New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1986. 
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nians about Philip of Macedon’s 
treacherous and mischievous tac- 
tics. It was unfortunately an unheed- 
ed warning and those who derided it 
came to grief. The nuclear age is 
certainly a perplexing reality, but 
trying to turn fear of nuclear war into 
a rationale for voluntary submission 
to Soviet diktat betrays both histori- 
cal myopia and an alarming decline 
in the sense of responsibility. 


PROFESSOR Robert Daniels is too 
knowledgeable a scholar of the So- 
viet Union and the United States to 
misinterpret the epoch of détente: 


In actuality, the relationship was 
fragile and transitory, the expres- 
sion of interests that happened to 
coincide rather than of true respect 
and confidence. Détente was quick- 
ly undermined. On the one hand, it 
falsely encouraged Americans to 
expect human-rights concessions 
and sphere-of-interest restraint 
from the Soviets; on the other, it pro- 
vided cover for the Soviets’ behind- 
the-scenes maneuvers including 
the development of new missiles 
and the accumulation of influence in 
the third world.” (p. 326) 


As now seems obvious, détente 
was an extraordinary windfall for So- 
viet global strategists. Daniels offers 
a balanced description of the actual 
results of détente, which inexorably 
led to the new cold war. Encouraged 
by Washington’s somewhat isola- 
tionist mood after Vietnam, writes 
Daniels, the USSR “began to inter- 
vene directly in third world countries 
to implant Moscow-dominated ‘gov- 
ernments of socialist orientation’ ” 
(p. 349). This Soviet imperialist drive 
was shrouded in Marxist jargon 
about the imperatives of social and 
national liberation, and, in this fash- 
ion, an ideological alibi was con- 
cocted for increasing Soviet expan- 
sionism in the Third World. 

Daniels depicts the Soviet Union 


today aS a power burdened with 
enormous domestic problems and 
immense foreign commitments, 
whose political elite acts on the ba- 
sis of ingrained ideological consid- 
erations that are being superseded 
by traditional Russian great-power 
interests. In his words: 


Although Marxism-Leninism is still 
the language in which the Soviet 
leaders justify their policies and le- 
gitimize their rule, it became out- 
moded long ago as a political pro- 
gram. As an explanation of the 
world, it does not work; as propa- 
ganda, it is exhausted both in the 
Soviet Union and in the industrial- 
ized world where it was Supposed to 
find its following. The Soviet Union is 
a conservative post-revolutionary 
State relying heavily on the imperial- 
ist menace to justify totalitarian clo- 
sure and to sustain its ambiguous 
appeal to third-world nationalists. 
(p. 360) 


Yet there is an optimistic strain in 
Daniels’s reading of future Soviet 
evolution. He thinks reforms in the 
Soviet Union can and should be 
seen as areal possibility. According 
to him, the conservative bureau- 
crats will have to come to grips with 
this vital need. Consequently, a 
“Moscow Spring” is not unthink- 
able, and such an occurrence 
would presumably put an end to 
most ofthe West's forebodings. “To- 
day,” he writes, “the revolutionary 
cycle in Russia is long overdue for a 
new turn, away from Stalinist con- 
servatism and toward a revival of the 
Revolution’s early hopes for free- 
dom and equality. The events of the 
Prague Spring of 1968, when the 
Communist Party of Czechoslova- 
kia tried to democratize its own sys- 
tem from within, indicate the type of 
renewal for which Russia is ready.” 
Whereas the Prague Spring was 
thwarted by Russian intervention, “if 
Russia undertakes reform, there is 
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no one who will intervene to stop it, ” 
Daniels concludes (p. 363). 

Several points can be made with 
regard to this analysis. First, the 
problems of reforming the fossilized 
Soviet system of today are some- 
what more complicated than Dan- 
iels presents. Unlike the situation in 
Dubéek’s Czechoslovakia, in the 
USSR there is no cohesive elite in- 
terested in promoting a liberal- 
minded, or social-democratic over- 
haul of the system. Also, the USSRis 
a multinational empire and the lead- 
ership in Moscow has to reckon with 
the secondary effects of any attempt 
to reform the political center. Fur- 
thermore, the opposition of various 
interest groups is not to be over- 
looked: the military would not wel- | 
come any weakening of the Soviet | 
hold on satellite countries, and re- 
forms in the USSR are likely to un- 
leash centrifugal trends in those 
countries.® 

Second, Soviet ideology is the ul- 
timate version of “false conscious- 
ness,” the opium of the nomenkla- 
tura: communist bureaucrats have 
to act as if they believe the state- 
ments they force their Subjects to in- 
ternalize. While true believers have 
long since vanished, ideology is still 
there, the epitome of the system's 
sclerosis. In Alexander Zinoviev’s 
succint formulation, Sovietism “is a 
uniform state ideology inculcated 
by the systematic processing of all 
citizens without exception. This is 
effected by the concomitant ideo- 
logical control of the whole realm of 
social consciousness.’” 


®Gorbachev's current quandary is more than 
eloquent with regard to the perplexities created by 
any effort to regenerate the Soviet system. With 
regard to the issue of reforms in the USSR, see my 
study “Neo-Stalinism and Reform 
Communism,” in Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), 
Summer 1986, pp. 259-80. 

‘Quoted by Charles Janson in his review of 
Zinoviev's latest book Die Macht des Unglaubens 
(The Power of Unbelief), Munich and Zurich, 
Piper, 1986, in Soviet Analyst (Richmond, 
England), Dec. 17, 1986, p. 4. 
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Third, a messianic posture is still | tensity of Soviet anti-Western opera- 


the mainstay of Soviet ideology. To 
be sure, the authenticity of its Lenin- 
ism can justifiably be doubted, but 
what really matters is its effective- 
ness as a fundamental set of bind- 
ing guidelines and assumptions 
about the “sense of history.” Thus, 
Soviet use of Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy is more than self-serving rheto- 
ric. Détente has not changed this sit- 
uation nor has it effected a softening 
of that ideology. 


IN his book, USSR Foreign Policies 
After Detente, Richard F. Staar de- 
velops the argument that Soviet for- 
eign policy strategies are subordi- 
nated to long-term ideological 
objectives. He maintains that the 
continuity of Soviet foreign policy, a 
phenomenon hard to contest, stems 
primarily from its ideological nature. 
Ostensibly less rigidly doctrinaire 
than its domestic counterpart, Sovi- 
et foreign policy is no less attached 
to a mythological interpretation of 
world history: the forces of ‘‘prog- 
ress,’ i.e., the Soviet bloc and its al- 
lies, will eventually overcome the 
“imperialist” camp. Indeed, the 
style of Soviet terminology has im- 
proved since the days of Andrey 
Zhdanov’s notorious Manichean 
formulations, but it is still saturated 
with clichés about the “international 
competition between the two social 
systems.” An authoritarian regime 
has to create continuously the figure 
of its enemy, to demonize it in order 
to keep its subjects loyal. Organic 
solidarity has to be maintained by 
ceaseless references to alleged ex- 
ternal threats and perfidious strata- 
gems employed by the enemy.® 
Gorbachev's “smiling offensive” 
has not altered this truth about Marx- 
ist-Leninist regimes. Staar convinc- 
ingly documents the scope and in- 


®See Arnold Beichman, “The Demonisation 
of America,” Encounter (London), January 1987, 
pp. 37-40. 


tions. His book substantiates many 
of Revel’s apprehensions and pro- 
vides us with a disturbing picture of 
a large-scale, well-organized, and 
quite effective apparatus dedicated 
to the subversion of the basic values 
and institutions cherished by the 
Western political tradition. 

Staar is not convinced that Marx- 
ism-Leninism is irrevocably obso- 
lete inthe Soviet system. On the con- 
trary, he argues that the foreign 
policy of the USSR is still inspired by 
ideological dogma: “According to 
this doctrine, the world revolutionary 
process has no timetable and may 
indeed experience temporary set- 
backs. In the long run, however, 
those who sit in the Kremlin believe 
that their political and socio-eco- 
nomic system will prevail over that of 
the Westin general and of the United 
States in particular’ (p. xxi). Clearly, 
Staar does not dismiss the Soviet 
doctrine of “international class 
struggle” and conflict between ‘the 
progressive” and “reactionary for- 
ces” as meaningless ritualistic in- 
cantations. 

Although far from obsolete as a 
technique of domination and a 
means of manipulation, Soviet ideol- 
ogy is certainly extinguished as a 
source of inspiration for Western 
radical groups. No one in the West 
takes seriously any more Soviet 
braggadocio about the superiority 
of ‘real existing socialism.” By the 
same token, institutional Leninism 
seems a pale shadow of the original 
revolutionary faith. As Italian Com- 
munist leader Enrico Berlinguer— 
interested in facilitating the crystalli- 
zation of a self-styled ‘“Euroleft’”— 
affirmed after the occupation of Af- 
ghanistan and the military coup in 
Poland, the revolutionary capital of 
the October Revolution has long 
been exhausted.° 

Destitute as it is from the view- 
point of traditional (Western) Marx- 
ism, Soviet ideology is nevertheless 
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able to simulate modernity when ex- 
ported to Third World tyrannies. Re- 
markably unsuited for leftist-radical 
groups in the industrially advanced 
democracies, Leninism is still ac- 
cepted and practiced by Third 
World revolutionary prophets. Be- 
sides its internal functions (social- 
ization, infantilization, mobilization, 
legitimization, etc.), Leninism offers 
power-hungry revolutionary elites 
the means for attaining that power. 


A HIGHLY respected analyst of So- 
viet affairs, Hélene Carrere d’En- 
Causse shows in her most recent 
book how Soviet military and politi- 
cal penetration in certain ‘hot 
areas’ of the Third World helped the 
emergence of ‘the second empire” 
under Brezhnev. Describing the 
stages of this process of emer- 
gence, the sinuous path followed by 
Soviet strategists to attain the goal of 
expanded global influence, she 
forcefully highlights the role of prox- 
ies as well as the gullibility of certain 
Western leaders during the euphoric 
days of détente. 

In Carrere d’Encausse’s opinion, 
Soviet foreign policy swings be- 
tween moderation and militancy. 
Since Leonid Brezhnev’s rule spun 
over almost two decades of Soviet 
history, he embodied both modera- 
tion, inthe Helsinki agreements, and 
militancy, in promoting an extra-Eu- 
ropean empire (p. 377). 

Carrere d’Encausse’s conclu- 
sions are not particularly flattering 
for those enamored with détente. 
With good reason, she maintains 
that the Soviet leap forward in the 
Third World was carried out under 
the umbrella of détente. To Western 
interpretations of détente as indivis- 
ible, the Soviets have counterposed 


°For a penetrating analysis of the relations 
between Soviet and Italian Communists, see Joan 
Barth Urban, Moscow and the Italian 
Communist Party, Ithaca, NY, and London, Cornell 
University Press, 1986. 
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their view of détente as a divisible 
process. In her opinion, any analyst 
of Soviet affairs should bear in mind 
the more than flexible and quite sub- 
jective Soviet treatment of interna- 
tional commitments. 

This illuminating study contra- 
dicts the conventional image of a 
Soviet immobility under Brezhnev's 
gerontocratic rule. Internal petrifica- 
tion does not necessarily lead to 
stagnation in foreign policy, and So- 
viet international behavior “can ac- 
quire its own autonomy and dyna- 
mics” (p. 360). This perspective 
converges with Seweryn Bialer’s 
formulation of the nature of contem- 
porary Soviet communism: ‘This 
then is the Soviet paradox of today 
and the foreseeable future, which 
both its leaders and the West have to 
face squarely in the 1980's: internal 
decline coupled with awesome mili- 
tary power directed toward external 
goals.”'° 

Soviet activities in the Third World 
work in favor of any developments 
leading to change in the global bal- 
ance of power.'' A whole army of 
ideological experts has been mobi- 
lized to explain and vindicate “so- 
Cialist’” transformations undertaken 
by Third World neo-Leninist ‘“van- 
guard” movements. 

As for Gorbachev, Héléne Car- 


See Seweryn Bialer, The Soviet Paradox. 
External Expansion, Internal Decline, New York, 
Knopf, 1986, p. 171; Alvin Z. Rubinstein, Soviet 
Foreign Policy Since World War II, Cambridge, 
MA, Winthrops, 1981 

"For detailed analyses of Soviet strategy in 
the Third World, see Robert Cassen, Ed., Soviet 
Interests in the Third World, London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1985; Alvin Z 
Rubinstein, “A Third World Policy Waits for 
Gorbachev," in Orbis, Summer 1986, pp. 355-64. 


rere d’Encausse deems that his 
strategy, codified in documents of 
the 27th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in Febru- 
ary/March 1986, consists of an “up- 
dated détente.” In other words, the 
Soviet General Secretary takes the 
status quo for an unquestionable re- 
ality, and any further agreements 
should therefore take it for granted. 
Hence, Gorbachev's strategy can 
be easily reduced to two notions: 
détente and normalization. As Car- 
rere d’Encausse puts its: “In the 
complicated space of East-West re- 
lations, i.e., in the rivalry between 
superpowers, the Third World is a 
decisive stake—it is not the center of 
the debate, but the place where the 
correlation of forces can be modi- 
fied inthe most convenient and least 
dangerous way” (p.373). 


NEGOTIATING with the Soviet 
Union is an onerous obligation in this 
nuclear age. Whether or not they en- 
joy talking to Soviet leaders, West- 
ern statesmen have hardly any rea- 
sonable alternative to dialogue. '* 
This is a fate that not even the most 
intransigently conservative Ameri- 
can president could escape. The 
problem, however, is to how to jetti- 
son illusions about the trustworthi- 
ness of Soviet promises and how to 
set, as firmly as possible, conditions 
to which the Soviets would not only 
accede formally, but which they 
would also fulfill practically. 


'°For a convincing approach to the 
dilemmas of Soviet-American relations, see Adam 
Ulam, Dangerous Relations. The Soviet Union 
in World Politics, 1970-1982, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1983. 
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Writing in 1946, one year before 
the proclamation of the Truman 
Doctrine, Arthur Koestler suggest- 
ed the following minimal code of So- 
viet behavior as the basis for East- 
West relations: “A state which 
constructs a Maginot line of censor- 
ship, then fires off its propaganda 
from behind the shelter of this line, is 
committing psychological warfare. 
The Western powers should de- 
mand: (1) free circulation of foreign 
newspapers, periodicals, books, 
and films in the Soviet Union; (2) re- 
forms inthe Soviet system of censor- 
ship (if it must remain in existence) 
that would allow information about 
the outside world to circulate freely 
in the USSR; (3) free access for ac- 
credited journalists, parliamentari- 
ans, and others to the territory occu- 
pied by the Soviet Union; (4) an end 
to restrictions on the entry of foreign- 
ers to the USSR and the departure of 
Soviet citizens from the USSR; and 
(5) active cooperation between the 
USSR and the Western powers in or- 
ganizing travel abroad through ex- 
change programs for students, 
teachers, writers, workers, etc.”'9 
Reading this four-decades-old pre- | 
scription and pondering howlittle of | 
this basis for East-West relations 
has actually been realized since that 
time, can help one understand why 
Cassandras have never been popu- 
lar, even though, or precisely be- 
cause, they refuse to conceal the 
painful truth. 


'SSee The New York Times, Mar. 10, 1946, 
as quoted by Mikhail Heller and Aleksandr 
Nekrich, Utopia in Power, New York, Summit 
Books, 1986, p. 652. 
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Gorbachev’s Next Gamble 
Thane Gustafson and Dawn Mann 


Soviet party leader Mikhail Gorbachev is dramatically pursuing an increasingly radical policy 
agenda in the USSR despite strong evidence that he has far from fully secured his power as General 
Secretary. He hopes to find confirmation of both his policies and his personal political position at an 
extraordinary conference of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, scheduled for June 1988. He is 
gambling that the party rank and file will vote to override conservative elements in electing 
delegates to that conference, which evidently will have the power to change the membership of the 
party’s Central Committee. 


Gorbachev Consolidating Power 
Jerry F. Hough 


In contrast to the above interpretation, this article argues that Mikhail Gorbachev is consolidating 

his power as general secretary with remarkable speed, a process that is a classic demonstration of the 
venerable, if recently neglected, “circular flow of power theory” in the Soviet polity. Beginning 

under Yuriy Andropov, Gorbachev has exercised major influence over appointments of regional party 
Officials, who elect the Central Committee, which elects the Politburo and General Secretary. The 
General Secretary is likely to be around for a long time, and to be in a position to pursue his chosen 
policies of reform. 


Polish Intellectuals in Opposition 
Jakub Karpinski 


A hallmark of contemporary Poland is the existence of a network of groups, organized 
independently of the state's authorities, which promote world views different from the official ideology. 
Although there are analogies in other East European states to Poland's intellectual opposition, the 
alliance between a mass movement and the intellectual opposition created when Solidarity came into 
being, is so far unique to Poland. 


The African National Congress: Cadres and Credo 
Michael Radu 


The African National Congress, launched as a “nationalist” movement aimed at the political 
liberation of Blacks and the forging of a national consciousness out of the disparate ethnic allegiances 
of South Africa’s majority race, has gradually evolved into a Marxist-Leninist organization. ANC 
President Oliver Tambo has characterized his movement's alliance with the South African Communist 
Party as “a living organism that has grown out of the struggle,” and the ANC consistently aligns 
itself with the “anti-capitalist” and “‘anti-imperialist” positions of Moscow. A true multiracial democracy 
in South Africa that would include all races in a power-sharing system guaranteeing both minority 
rights and property rights is clearly not what the ANC envisages for South Africa. 
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The Role of Workplace Participation 


Russell Bova 


Mikhail Gorbachev has given considerable emphasis to the expansion of workplace democracy and 
worker participation in his drive to “restructure” Soviet society. In some regards, his approach toward 
increasing productivity is similar to Western management theory, however Soviet workers are generally 
skeptical of the existing organizations, which are, with a few exceptions, consultative institutions that are 
not permitted to become genuine articulators of the interests of workers as a group vis-a-vis other groups. 
Inherent in Gorbachev's promotion of workplace participation are elements of the carrot and the stick. 
The opportunity to become involved in the affairs of one’s enterprise is being touted as a positive induce- 
ment for workers to improve work habits and to show greater concern for the performance of the enter- 
prise, but the Soviet leadership has also calculated that mass participation can be an effective means of 
monitoring the behavior of rank-and-file workers as well as a useful means of monitoring and controlling 
enterprise managers, who are expected to be granted increased operational independence under Gor- 
bachev reform proposals. 


Reforming Economic Management 


Valentin Litvin 


The economic transformation that is underway inthe Soviet Unionis the first attempt to restructure radical- 
ly the Soviet economic system since Stalin put it in place in the late 1920’s. Should it succeed, it will have 
serious effects on the political system. Envisaged in the economic reforms is the substitution of “control 
from above’ with “control from below.” For this reason, the restructuring faces formidable opposition from 
the party and state bureaucracies, butis also impeded by the skepticism of a population that has seen too 
many reform attempts aborted. 


Analyzing the “Basic Provisions” 
John E. Tedstrom 


The “Basic Provisions for the Radical Restructuring of Economic Management,” ratified by the June 1987 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, are the most extensive eco- 
nomic reform measures to be approved since the Khrushchev reforms, perhaps even since the New Eco- 
nomic Policy of the 1920's. Although they fall far short of creating a totally new, decentralized, and efficient 
economic system, they should be considered an important step in that direction. 


Gorbachev, Yazov, and the Military 
Dale R. Herspring 


Aclose reading of the Soviet military press during the Gorbachev years reveals considerable foot-drag- 
ging in the military's response to the General Secretary's demands for greater productivity, responsibility, 
and exactingness. Gorbachev expressed his frustration with the military at the January 1987 Plenum of 
the CPSU Central Committee. In this context, the appointment of General Dmitriy Yazov, who had long 
stressed in his writings the same human factors that Gorbachev counts onto “restructure” Soviet society, 
was a logical—f to outsiders surprising—choice to replace the aged Defense Minister, Marshal Sergey 


Sokolov, in the aftermath of the shocking breach of Soviet national security by a young West German pilot 
in May 1987. 


Gorbachev’s Next Gamble 


Thane Gustafson and Dawn Mann 


n the year and one-half since the 27th Congress of 

the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), 

General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev has pursued 
an unprecedented strategy to consolidate his personal 
power. If he succeeds—and the extraordinary Party 
Conference scheduled for June 1988 will be a crucial 
test of Gorbachev's strategy—we will need to reexam- 
ine some of our basic assumptions about the rules of the 
game in Soviet politics. 

Previous general secretaries began by building their 
personal power gradually. Typically, they used policy 
issues as tactical pawns to build a centrist consensus 
within the elite, while simultaneously wielding the “per- 
sonnel weapon” (the power of appointment) to build a 
loyal following, principally among the provincial chiefs 
of the party. ' The leader then parlayed this backing into 
support first at party congresses and ultimately at the 
top of the political structure: in the Central Committee 
(CC), the Secretariat, and the Politburo. Only after this 
game was won and the new general secretary had 
enough power to silence or displace his rivals did he for- 
mulate a full policy program of his own.* This circular 
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was drawn from Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR 
odinnadtsatyy sozyv (Deputies of USSR Supreme Sovi- 
et, 11th Convocation), Moscow,/zvestiya, 1984. 


build-up of patronage-based loyalties, while never the 
sole source of the general secretary's power in the past, 
has always been one of its most essential ingredients.? 

But Gorbachev has reversed the usual order. Al- 
though the policy proposals of his first year were re- 
strained enough,’ since the 27th CPSU Congress he 
has advanced a policy program that has grown more 
radical by the day—before he has fully consolidated 


‘Leonid Brezhnev represents a variant on the pattern: he used the 
power of appointment to undo the changes wrought in the party apparatus by 
Nikita Khrushchev in 1962 and after. 

“For commentary on past strategies, see, e.g., T. H. Rigby, 
“Khrushchev and the Rules of the Game,” in Robert F. Miller and Ferenc 
Feher, Eds., Khrushchev and the Communist World, London, Croom Helm, 
1984, pp. 39-81. George Breslauer's portrait of the initial political 
strategies of Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid Brezhnev in Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev as Leaders: Building Authority in Soviet Politics, London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1982, is cast in similar terms. Stalin's strategy is described in many 
sources, but see particularly Jerry F. Hough and Merle Fainsod, How the 
Soviet Union is Governed, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1979, 
pp. 143-46. A valuable account of the origins of the strategy is T. H. Rigby, 
“Early Provincial Cliques and the Rise of Stalin,” in Soviet Studies (Glasgow), 
January 1981, pp. 3-28. 

°The term “circular flow of power” originated with Robert V. Daniels. See 
his “Soviet Politics since Khrushchev,” in John W. Strong, Ed., The Soviet 
Union under Brezhnev and Kosygin, New York, Van Nostrand-Reinhold, 
1971, pp. 22-23. Jerry Hough comments on the applicability of the theory in 
the various successions in How the Soviet Union is Governed, pp. 145, 
200, 213, 454, and 455 (see also his article in this issue—Eds.). 

4On the eve of the 27th Congress, Western observers were still 
describing Gorbachev as a modern-sounding but nevertheless ultimately 
traditional party politician, more technocrat than liberal, more tinkerer than 
reformer. In an earlier article, for example, the present authors wrote that 
“Gorbachev gives the impression of a man with a basically conservative 
temperament... . He would probably settle for the 1965 Kosygin reforms if 
he could... .” See “Gorbachev's First Year: Building Power and 
Authority,’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1986, p. 16. 

Zhores Medvedev made this observation about Gorbachev's first year: 
“The changes in domestic policy were merely cosmetic. Policies were better 
presented, the style was more modern, but there was little new in 
the contents.” See Zhores Medvedev, Gorbachev, New York, Norton, 
1986, p. 208. 

Seweryn Bialer and Joan Afferica commented that Gorbachev's 
reformism “stresses authoritarian rule, discipline, and predictable conformist 
behavior. Cultural experimentation, not to speak of expanded political 
rights, has no place in his world.” Bialer and Afferica, “The Genesis of 
Gorbachev's World,” Foreign Affairs (New York), No. 3, 1985, p. 620. 
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Delegates at the 27th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union vote on the agenda of the proceedings. 


his power at the top and middle levels of the system! 
Despite unprecedented personnel turnover during his 
first year, by the spring of 1986 Gorbachev had not 
achieved aclear majority of “new” men in the Council of 
Ministers or in the provincial party apparatus. Indeed, 
the farther down the ranks and away from Moscow one 
looked, the fewer new men there appeared to be.° 
The slimness of his following is not fully reflected in the 
numbers. The Central Committee elected at the 27th 
CPSU Congress in March 1986 contained 30.6 percent 
“new’’ full members (i.e., individuals who had not been 
elected a full or candidate Central Committee member 
oramember of the party's Central Auditing Commission 
in 1981 or earlier)—a better score than any previous 
general secretary had achieved in his ‘“‘first’’ Central 


°See Gustafson and Mann, loc. cit.; also Elizabeth Teague, “Turnover in 
the Soviet Elite under Gorbachev: Implications for Soviet Politics,” paper 
presented at a meeting of the Washington DC Chapter of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, May 1986, reproduced by 
Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty (hereafter RFE-RL), Radio Liberty 
Research Bulletin (Munich), Supplement 1/86, July 8, 1986 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


Committee. Despite this, Gorbachev appeared very far 
from having amajority even nominally committed to his 
side. Moreover, according to established practice, he 
could not anticipate making any major changes in CC 
composition until 1991, when the next party congress 
would elect a new Central Committee. 

That Gorbachev fell short of a solid majority in the 
Central Committee after only one year is not surprising; 
no Soviet leader has ever consolidated his power that 
quickly.© But the result is a unique “power inversion”: 
after two and one-half years as general secretary, Gor- 
bachev appears to enjoy more solid support (in the de- 
monstrable sense of being able to impose his way or to 
appoint his people) in the Politburo and the Secretariat 
than in the Central Committee or in the rest of the elite. 
His ability to name four new members to the Politburo at 
a single sitting, as he did in June 1987, was his most im- 


®For example, unlike his predecessors, Gorbachev did not expand the 
size of the full membership of the Central Committee, even though this would 
have given him an opportunity to bring in more supporters. 
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pressive display of strength to date.’ It is revealing 
that of the Politouro’s 14 voting members, six are senior 
secretaries, a departure from the carefully balanced re- 
gional and institutional representation in the body ob- 
served under Brezhnev; this suggests that Gorbachev's 
greatest strength currently resides in the Secretariat of 
the Central Committee.® 

The Central Committee itself is another matter. Since 
the party congress, Gorbachev has complained repeat- 
edly about resistance to his program among leading 
cadres, and he has said plainly that this resistance can 
even be found in the Central Committee, although he 
has been careful to distinguish between resistance and 
opposition. “There are concrete carriers of resistance 
(tormozheniye),” he complained to the Komsomol last 
April, “in the Central Committee and the government.’? 

The events surrounding the January 1987 CC Plenum 
provide the most evidence of resistance to date. The 
-meeting, which had initially been scheduled for the au- 
tumn of 1986, was postponed three times because, as 
Gorbachev putit, “We could not go into the plenum with- 
out clarity on basic questions.” '? According to Politburo 
member Lev Zaykov, when the Central Committee final- 
ly met, Gorbachev's opening speech was received with 
“a tense silence, ’ and some of the speeches that fol- 
lowed disagreed with the General Secretary.'' One can 
sense the intensity of the exchanges that took place 
from Gorbachev's words to an audience in Riga the fol- 


The four new members of the Politburo were Aleksandr Yakovlev, 

Nikolai Slyun’kov, and Viktor Nikonov as full members, and Dmitriy Yazov, the 
new minister of defense, as a candidate member. Most Western observers 
agree that the net effect of the promotions was highly favorable to Gorbachev, 
although they differ on whether the choices reflected the influence of other 
Politburo members as well. 

Yakovlev and Yazov are clearly Gorbachev picks, since their rise is 
unambiguously tied to Gorbachev's patronage. Slyun’kov's career, on the 
other hand, is closely associated with that of Nikolay Ryzhkov. Slyun’kov's 
Official pronouncements on economic reform, however, line up closely with 
Gorbachev's positions. Nikonov's promotion is the most ambiguous of the 
four, but he presumably gained Gorbachev's good opinion when he was 
deputy minister of agriculture, from 1979 to 1983; Nikonov has no 
apparent ties to any other patron (unless one considers Ligachev, who 
appears to have added agriculture to his portfolio at the beginning of 
1987—see Ye. Ligachev, “The Human Factor, Economic Accountability, and 
Perestroyka in the Agroindustrial Complex," Kommunist [Moscow], No. 4, 
March 1987, pp. 28-42). Thus, even if one visualizes the June promotions as a 
“package deal” among senior Politburo members, it is hard to argue that 
the main beneficiary was not Gorbachev himself. 

®The last time there were so many senior secretaries on the Politburo 
interestingly enough, was in 1957, on the eve of Khrushchev's confrontation 
with the “anti-party group.” The authors are grateful to Michel Tatu for this 
observation. 

°M. S. Gorbachev, “Youth—The Creative Force of Revolutionary 
Renewal,” Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 17, 1987. 

Gorbachev's speech to the 8th Trade Union Congress, 

“Perestroyka—A Vital Concern of the Nation,” ibid., Feb. 26, 1987. 

"'Zaykov was speaking to an audience in Czechoslovakia. See Pravda 
(Bratislava), Mar. 5, 1987, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Mar. 11, 1987, p. F/3. In par- 


lowing month: “| have posed the issue in many places, 
even inthe Central Committee, ‘If there is any alternative 
to perestroyka and acceleration, then propose it.’ ”'* 

The Central Committee has not proposed any alterna- 
tives, but it is clearly ambivalent about Gorbachev's 
program. The final resolution adopted by the Central 
Committee in January 1987 fell short of Gorbachev's 
proposals in several places. In particular, his ideas 
on reforming voting procedures in party elections were 
diluted to a noncommittal phrase. '? 

The spring of 1987 saw more skirmishing, this time 
over the date of the next Central Committee plenum, 
which was expected to consider the leadership's pro- 
posals on economic reform. '* If this meeting, convened 
in June 1987, proved more successful, it may be be- 
cause the Politburo postponed submitting the full texts 
of the draft decrees to the Central Committee and 
sought only its general endorsement for a program 
whose details would come later. '° Less than six weeks 
after that, the full texts were officially promulgated by de- 
cree and published in an edition of 500,000 copies. '® 
Gorbachev may have chosen to use his contro! of the 
agenda to avoid a debate over the details of the reform 
package in the Central Committee. This suggests that 
his ability to push policy measures through is not an ac- 
Curate measure of his real support in the Central 
Committee. 

How serious a threat does such resistance pose to 


ticular, it is known that there were disagreements over g/asnost’, 
Gorbachev's policy of openness. See, e.g., V. V. Karpov, “Act! Act ina 
Creative Manner!” Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Feb. 4, 1987. 

'Pravda, Feb. 20, 1987. 

'SSee “Resolution of the CC CPSU Plenum On Restructuring and the 
Cadre Policy of the Party,” Pravda, Jan. 29, 1987. 

'4Moscow abounded in rumors throughout the spring, most of them 
suggesting that the Central Committee would meet in early June. The leaders, 
meanwhile, carefully kept silent. When Ligachev was quizzed by the press 
during his visit to Budapest in April, he declined to name a date, joking that if 
his answer turned out not to be the right one, rumors would fly of a split 
(raskol) within the leadership. See Radio Liberty Daily Report, Apr. 29, 1987, 
as carried on the computer network “SOVSET'.” 

‘Gorbachev's statement at a preparatory meeting on economic reform 
held at Central Committee headquarters on June 8 and 9, 1987. See the TASS 
account as published in Pravda, June 13, 1987, under the title of “The 
Fundamental! Question of Perestroyka." Gorbachev did not explicitly say that 
the decision to send the drafts back for revision was prompted by 
opposition in the Central Committee, or for that matter, in the Politburo, but he 
admitted that the framing “has not been a simple matter, and big debates 
have been going on at all levels.” See also the Western press commentary: 
e.g., Martin Walker, “Guarding Change at the Kremlin,” The Guardian 
(Manchester), June 10, 1987; Mark d'Anastasio, “Gorbachev Faces Scuttling 
of Radical Economic Plan,” The Wall Street Journal (New York), June 18, 
1987; Philip Hanson, “Central Committee Plenum on the Economy,” RFE-RL, 
Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 234/87, June 30, 1987; and Philip 
Taubman, ‘Gorbachev Planning Changes in Controlled Economy,” 

The New York Times, June 26, 1987. 

'6O korennoy perestroyke upravieniya ekonomiki: sbornik dokumentov 
(On a Fundamental Restructuring of the Management of the Economy: A 
Collection of Documents), Moscow, Politizdat, 1987. 
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Gorbachev? Could it lead to a show-down between the 
General Secretary and the Central Committee? Such 
questions raise one of the central puzzles about power 
and the unwritten rules of the game in Soviet politics. 
Formally speaking, according to the party statutes, it is 
the Central Committee, not the Politburo, that elects the 
General Secretary. '’ But only once in the last half-cen- 
tury has the Central Committee come to a real vote and 
exercised real power in supporting or opposing a gen- 
eral secretary—and what happened in that one in- 
stance is still being debated by Western scholars. '® 
Consequently, the Central Committee’s potential power 
is untested in this generation, and Gorbachev's theoret- 
ical vulnerability to a Central Commitee revolt against 
him is impossible to assess. 

The issue is further complicated by the fact that as 
part of his campaign for democratization, Gorbachev 
promised at the January 1987 Plenum to give elective 
bodies—first and foremost the Central Committee— 
greater authority over executive ones. In short, Gorba- 
chev has seemingly promised to give greater power, or 
at least a greater voice, to a Central Committee that he 
does not yet securely control. 

lf Gorbachev faces at least a remote threat of an 
adverse vote in the Central Committee, can one infer 
that he tailors his strategy accordingly? Does he count 
votes? Most important, does he consciously guard 
against creating too many “dead souls” in the Central 
Committee (i.e., full members who have lost the state or 
party posts that gave them Central Committee status in 
the first place)?'? But do ‘dead souls” really vote? If they 
do, they could presumably constrain Gorbachev's en- 
tire personnel policy. However, we do not know whether 
they do, or even whether they continue to attend Central 


'7See Ustav Kommunisticheskoy Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (Rules of 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union—hereafter, Party Rules), adopted Mar. 1, 
1986, Section 4, Par. 38, in Pravda, Mar. 7, 1986. 

'®In 1957, outvoted in the Politburo, Khrushchev was able to summon an 
emergency meeting of the Central Committee, which reversed the decision of 
the Politburo majority and backed Khrushchev instead. See Jerry F. 

Hough, How the Soviet Union is Governed, pp. 217-19. According to Robert 
Conquest, however, it is possible that Knrushchev had managed to 

reverse the Politburo vote before the Central Committee met, and that the CC 
members’ direct role was limited to endorsing a Politburo decision taken 
without them. See Robert Conquest, Power and Policy in the USSR, London, 
Macmillan, 1961, pp. 292-328 

If the Conquest version is correct, one could still argue that just the 
threat of a Central Committee meeting was enough to enable Khrushchev to 
win, and this could still be counted as evidence of the Central Committee's 
potential power. Both tellings agree that the participants all paid at least 
lip service to the authority of the CC to reverse a Politburo decision. 

"For elaboration on the principle that Central Committee status is 
awarded to holders of certain job slots, rather than the reverse, see Robert V. 
Daniels, “Office Holding and Elite Status: The Central Committee of the 
CPSU," in Paul Cocks, Robert V. Daniels, and Nancy Whittier Heer, Eds., 
The Dynamics of Soviet Politics, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1977, pp. 77-79 


Soviet party chief Mikhail Gorbachev examines proa- 
ucts at a knitwear association in Tallinn, Estonia, in Feb- 
ruary 1987. 
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Committee meetings. In short, we are missing some of 
the most important pieces of the puzzle.*° 

Even if resistance to Gorbachev in the Central Com- 
mittee never comes to an overt challenge, it is clear 
enough that the elites represented in it can present ob- 
stacles to his program by watering down his measures 
and impeding their implementation. In addition, the 
knowledge that a large number of Central Committee 
members have misgivings about the General Secre- 
tary's policies almost certainly affects the calculations 
and behavior of the Politburo, which is itself far from fully 


°°For speculation that “dead souls” are indeed a factor in Gorbachev's 
personnel decisions, see Elizabeth Teague, " ‘Dead Souls’ in the Central 
Committee,” RFE-FL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 17/87, Jan. 12, 1987. 

In the case of the Supreme Soviet, current procedure has been to 
accept the resignations of such ex-officials, as the phrase goes, “in 
connection with their personal statement.” Thus, as of the end of May 
1987, 108 of the Supreme Soviet deputies elected in 1984 had been relieved 
of their mandates in this way, including 9 former members of the Central 
Committee apparatus, 26 members of the USSR Council of Ministers, and 14 
RSFSR regional party committee first secretaries. For example, in late 
August, Radio Alma-Ata announced that Dinmukhamed Kunayev had 
resigned as deputy. See Radio Liberty Daily Report, Aug. 26, 1987. 

“Dead souls” played an active part in Polish politics before the July 
1981 Party Congress removed them. For example, former Radom party first 
secretary Janusz Prokopiak was among those challenging General 
Secretary Stanistaw Kania at at the June 1981 Plenum of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party Central Committee, proposing (ironically enough) a vote of 
confidence by secret ballot. See Werner Hahn, Democracy in a Communist 
Party: Poland's Experience since 1981, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1987, pp. 116-18. 


united. Thus, even in the absence of an open test of 
strength, the behavior of the General Secretary will be 
subtly constrained. 

Therefore, whether directly or indirectly, the present 
“power inversion” threatens Gorbachev's program and 
ultimately his position. There are indications that Gorba- 
chev shares this assessment. His latest and most star- 
tling response has been to summon to life an institution 
that last met 46 years ago, the all-Union party confer- 
ence. Gorbachev has served notice that precedents ex- 
ist for using party conferences to make changes in the 
party rules and in personnel at both the local level and in 
the Central Committee itself. At the June 1987 Plenum, 
harking back to the early years of the regime, Gorba- 
chev said: 


As you know, party-wide conferences were frequently 
convened in our party between congresses. There was 
a period before 1941 when this was a regular practice. 
Many conferences held at important turning points of 
our history resolved issues that went far beyond the 
bounds of the tactical. In a number of cases, tasks of a 
strategic character were raised at them; changes were 
made in the party rules and in the composition of central 
party organs.*' 


That is clearly throwing down the gauntlet: Gorba- 
chev is serving notice that he will use the party confer- 
ence to weed out opponents in the top ranks of the party. 
The process (he hopes) will work this way: the months 
leading up to June 1988 will be devoted to an intense 
reports-and-elections campaign throughout the party 
apparatus that will provide him with an opportunity to 
bring in active supporters of perestroyka. In discussing 
the process, Gorbachev stated: 


It is very important... . that the most active supporters 
of social transformation join the leadership (prishli k ru- 
kovodstvu) of the party organizations ... people of prin- 
ciple, who understand the demands of the times, real 
“proraby” [engineers] of perestroyka.°° 


These supporters would control the election of the dele- 
gates to the party conference. Gorbachev has already 
gotten the Central Committee to agree that the dele- 
gates are to be selected by secret ballot (although there 
has been no mention so far of multiple candidacies, an 
idea that Gorbachev broached at the January plenum 
but has since soft-pedaled).*? 

At the party conference, Gorbachev will undoubtedly 
try to secure a clear majority in the Central Committee, 
and he may press ahead with several new proposals, 
such as instituting secret ballots and multiple candida- 
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cies in all party elections, and establishing fixed terms of 
office for party officials. If he is successful, the circular 
flow of power could become arush, sweeping the oppo- 
nents of perestroyka from the party apparatus and re- 
placing them with a loyal Gorbachev following. 

The question is, will Gorbachev be able to do it? That 
depends, first, on what the powers of the June 1988 
Party Conference turn out to be. The current party 
rules provide only that party conferences may “discuss 
pressing matters of party policy.”*4 To find authority for 
party conferences to make changes in Central Commit- 
tee membership, one must go back to the 1939 version 
of the party rules, which state that up to one-fifth of the 
full membership may be renewed at a party conference, 
with the new full members to be selected from the 
ranks of the candidate members, and new candidate 
members to be elected to replace them.*° Thus, with the 
current rules silent and the last precedent nearly a half- 
century old, it seems likely that the authority of the party 
conference will itself be a major political issue between 
now and next June. Indeed, the only thing the party rules 
do say on this subject could pose a problem for Gorba- 
chev: it is the Central Committee that determines the 
powers of a party conference, and the Central Commit- 
tee could meet twice before June 1988. 

A second crucial question is whether Gorbachev can 
find the people he is looking for. After all, he has been 
wielding the broom right along, ever since the 27th Con- 
gress. By the time of the June 1987 Plenum, 67 percent 
ofall USSR ministers and heads of state committees and 
55 percent of the provincial first secretaries had been 
appointed under Gorbachev. If he has not succeeded in 
finding the right people to appoint thus far, why not, and 
why should he be able to do so now? 

Third, and more fundamental, is it possible for Gorba- 
chev's confrontational strategy to work in this way, in the 
open, against high-level resistance? If so, it would be a 
unique achievement, the first time that a general secre- 
tary ever built his power by so frontal an assault on the 
elite and its vested interests, and the first time that a gen- 
eral secretary's consolidation of power at middle and 


2'1Gorbachev's speech to the June CC CPSU Plenum, Pravda, June 26, 
1987. 

22\bid. 

*3See V. Malyayev and T. Popov, “The All-Union Party Conference,” 
Partiynaya Zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 14, July 1987, pp. 30-32. 

4Party Rules, loc. cit., Sect. 4, par. 40. 

“The 1939 party rules were adopted by the 18th CPSU Congress and 
remained theoretically in force until new rules were adopted at the 19th CPSU 
Congress in 1952. The latter did not provide for party conferences at all, 
and it was not until the 23rd CPSU Congress in 1966 that provisions for 
holding party conferences returned to the party statutes. In the 1939 rules, 
Central Committee members not selected as delegates to party conferences 
could attend, but with a consultative vote only. See Malyayev and Popov, 
loc. cit. 
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lower levels followed (and stemmed from) his achieve- 
ment of preeminence in the Politburo and his control of 
the Secretariat. If Gorbachev pulls it off, we will be re- 
quired to take a whole new look at what is meant by ‘‘the 
circular flow of power,” not to mention the “law of dimin- 
ishing general secretaries.’ 

lf this head-on challenge is to succeed, Gorbachev 
must have complete control of the personnel weapon. 
Any restraint that he may have shown so far must be 
traceable to calculation or forbearance, and possibly to 
the lack of enough proven ‘new’ men, but not to political 
weakness or to discord within the Politburo. Is this, in 
fact, the case? Gorbachev told the June 1987 Plenum: 


When we demanded of the leading cadres of the party, 
the soviets, and the economy to start straightening out 
their work and making it more efficient, we often heard 
the answer: “We understand the new tasks, but give us 
time to appraise the situation, to learn the new methods 
and ways of acting, and to apply them in practice.” The 
Politburo reacted to this with understanding. We said 
then that everyone will be given time and opportunity for 
perestroyka. But matters will no longer wait.... The 
workers correctly write us that whoever wanted to re- 
structure himself has already done so and has gotten 
down to work. And those who haven't yet reached an un- 
derstanding of the new tasks are still clinging to the 
past and through their lack of action are in actual fact 
sabotaging perestroyka.°° 


Has Gorbachev, up to now, been showing forbear- 
ance and caution, or weakness? The prospects for the 
success ofhis strategy over the next year depend on the 
answer to this question. In the rest of this article, we shall 
attempt to shed light on it by reviewing the patterns of 
personnel turnover in high-level party and government 
organs since Gorbachev became general secretary, 
with a particular focus on the differences between Gor- 
bachev’s first year and the subsequent period. Who has 


eee 


“Speech to June Plenum, loc. cit. 

*’Dolgikh's survival is quite remarkable, since he is a Brezhnev holdover 
without noticeable ties to the new leadership. His stewardship over heavy 
industry and energy matters dates back to 1972, and one might have 
thought he would share in the blame for the downturn in those sectors in the 
late 1970's. 

*®This is true of Lev Zaykov, one of several highly placed Leningraders 
who switched their allegiance from Grigoriy Romanov and joined Gorbachev's 
bandwagon in 1985. Aleksandr Yakovlev has had clear ties to Gorbachev 
since the two men met in Canada in 1983. Nikolay Slyun'kov, as previously 
noted, is a less clear case. 

*9| igachev's public statements are analyzed and compared with 
Gorbachev's in Aleksandr Rahr, “Ligachev versus Gorbachev?” RFE-RL, 
Radio Liberty Research, RL 325/87, Aug. 15, 1987. Ligachev's most 
recent speeches show a conservative bent. See, in particular, Uchitel’skaya 
Gazeta (Moscow), Aug. 27, 1987. 


been in charge of personnel policy? Who has been exer- 
cising patronage powers? What politics do the appar- 
ent patterns of turnover suggest? What do they imply for 
the upcoming party elections and the potential struggle 
over the party conference? 


The Secretariat 


With the departure of Mikhail Zimyanin from the Cen- 
tral Committee's Secretariat in January 1987, the turn- 
over of party secretaries is almost complete; only two re- 
main from the time of Brezhnev's death in November 
1982: Gorbachev himself and Vladimir Dolgikh.2” Most 
of the new secretaries, including at least three of the se- 
nior ones, are beholden to Gorbachev for their positions 
and have closely associated themselves with his poli- 
cies;*° only Yegor Ligachev has increasingly taken 
public positions that differ in tone from those of Gorba- 
chev.*? In particular, the two key secretaries in charge of 
organization and personnel, Anatoliy Luk’yanov and 
Georgiy Razumovskiy, clearly have close ties to the 
General Secretary.°° 

Turnover among the Central Committee department 
chiefs has been equally spectacular. Only one, Nikolay 
Savinkin, Chief of the Administrative Organs Depart- 
ment, remains from before 1982. Four of the current 
incumbents were appointed by Andropov, and the re- 
maining 11 are Gorbachev-era appointees.°' Consis- 
tent with the practice generally followed since 1983, 
Gorbachev has largely refrained from replacing Andro- 
pov or Chernenko appointees, except to promote or 
transfer them laterally.°2 


*°Luk'yanov attended the Law Faculty of Moscow State University at the 
same time as Gorbachev, and his appointment as chief of the General 
Department, which acts as the Politburo’s secretariat, would not have 
been possible without Gorbachev's consent. Razumovskiy, while serving as 
chief of the Department of the Agroindustrial Complex in the USSR Council 
of Ministers from 1981 to 1983, reported to Gorbachev, who was the CC CPSU 
secretary in charge of agriculture. 

*'The four appointees from the 1983-84 period are Nikolay Kruchina, 
Stepan Chervonenko, Venyamin Afonin, and Ivan Yastrebov. The 11 
Gorbachev appointees are Oleg Belyakov, Arkadiy Vol'skiy, and Nikolay 
Stashenkov, all from 1985; Aleksandr Mel’nikov, Viktor Pasternak, Leonid 
Bobykin, and Yuriy Voronov from 1986; and from 1987, Yuriy Sklyarov, 
lvan Skiba, Valentin Grigor'yev, and Valeriy Boldin (who succeeded Luk'yanov 
in May). Gostev, Luk'yanov, and Yakovlev were also first-year appointees; 
they have since been promoted. 

In addition, four secretaries (Slyun'kov, Anatoliy Dobrynin, Vadim 
Medvedev, and Razumovskiy) double as department heads, although with 
Slyun'kov's promotion to full Politburo membership, he will likely be 
replaced as chief of the Economic Department. Three departments have been 
abolished: International Information, Agricultural Machine-Building, and 
Letters. 

°°E_g., in 1986, Medvedev was transferred from the Department of 
Science and Education, to which he had been appointed in 1983, to head the 
Department of Liaison with Communist and Workers’ Parties of Socialist 
Countries. 
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Key Gorbachev appointments to the CPSU Central Committee Secretariat, from left to right: Lev Zaykov, Nikolay 


Slyun’kov, and Aleksandr Yakovlev. 


At the same time, it is among the department chiefs 
that one finds the first ambiguities in Gorbachev's ap- 
pointments. Specifically, one would have expected the 
new department chiefs to be significantly younger than 
their predecessors; but, the mean age only dropped 
from 67 in 1982 to 60 in 1987,°° and the group as a whole 
is distinctly older than the new state officials whom they 
supervise. 

The department chiefs appointed in Gorbachev's first 
year had aconservative cast to them: all but two already 
held prominent staff positions in central Moscow institu- 
tions at the time of Brezhnev’s death, and several had 
had many years of prior experience in the Central Com- 
mittee apparatus.%* Their big career break typically 
came in 1983, under Andropov, and their further ad- 
vancement to departmental leadership in 1985 seemed 
to be their reward for having performed well in the 
interim. Of the handful of exceptions broughtin from out- 


“The 1982 mean is based on 18 department chiefs for whom 
information is available (at the time of Brezhnev's death, the chief of the 
Chemical Industry Department had not been identified); the 1987 mean is 
based on 14 department chiefs (the ages of Veniamin Afonin and Vladimir 
Grigor'yev are not currently available). CC secretaries who double as 
department chiefs were not included. 

“When Brezhnev died, Oleg Belyakov was already deputy chief of the 
Defense Industry Department; Arkadiy Vol'’skiy was first deputy chief of the 
Machine-Building Department (in which he had served since 1978); 
Georgiy Razumovskiy was chief of the Department of the Agroindustrial 
Complex within the Administration of Affairs of the USSR Council of 
Ministers; Nikolay Stashenkov was deputy USSR minister of trade; and Boris 
Gostev had been in the Central Committee apparatus for nearly 20 years. 
Even Yakoviev, then nearing the end of a decade of “exile” as ambassador to 
Canada, had previously served 20 years in the CC Department of 
Propaganda. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


side, only one—Aleksandr Yakoviev—was clearly Gor- 
bachev's pick.°° 

Since the 27th Party Congress, the newly-named de- 
partment chiefs have constituted a more varied group, 
with representatives from Moscow central institutions 
less prominent than they were among the officials se- 
lected in Gorbachev's first year.°° Except for Valeriy 
Boldin,’ it is, however, still difficult to detect Gorba- 
chev's personal touch. The new chiefs presumably 
brought themselves to Gorbachev's attention through 
their early allegiance in his first year. Except for Nikolay 
Slyun’kov's ties to Premier Nikolay Ryzhkov, no other 
plausible patronage ties are apparent. 


*SYakovlev was serving as the USSR ambassador in Ottawa at the time 
of Gorbachev's 1983 visit. Shortly thereafter, Yakoviev was appointed director 
of the Institute of the World Economy and International Relations. 

By contrast, Aleksandr Mel'nikov rose straight through the ranks of the 
Tomsk party organization and appears to be a Ligachev protégé (whom he 
replaced as oblast party first secretary in 1983); Leonid Bobykin rose 
through the Sverdlovsk party organization and presumably had ties with 
Ryzhkov there. 

%€Slyun’kov spent most of his career in Belorussia despite nine years as 
deputy chairman of Gosplan for machine-building. Viktor Pasternak comes 
straight from a career in Khabarovsk. Ivan Skiba left the position of first 
secretary in lvano-Frankovsk oblast in 1983 to become first deputy head of the 
CC Agriculture and Food Industry Department. Yuriy Voronov rose 
through the Leningrad Komsomol before coming to Moscow in the late 1970's 
as editor of Komsomol'skaya Pravda. Grigor'yev, though a Muscovite, 
served at the Moscow Energy Institute rather than in any central party or 
goverment positions. Even Yuriy Sklyarov, who has held Moscow media 
positions since 1969, began his career in the Kharkiv party apparatus. 

37Boldin was identified as a personal assistant to Gorbachev in April 
1985 (see Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR [Moscow], Nov. 20, 1985, 
p. 741). He was previously agricultural editor of Pravda. The fact that he is 
a Supreme Soviet deputy from a district in Rostov oblast suggests a possible 
southern origin. 
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Several department chief positions lay vacant for long 
periods, suggesting possible conflict over who was to 
be chosen. The Economic Department had no chief 
from December 1985 to January 1987, while the top 
position at the Science and Education Department was 
empty from the spring of 1986 to April 1987. The Culture 
Department was apparently without a chief for atleast a 
month: the old chief, Vasiliy Shauro, was dropped from 
candidate membership in the Central Committee in 
March 1986, and Yuriy Voronov was not named to head 
the department until April. There were similar delays in 
filling vacancies in some of the corresponding state or- 
ganizations (a five-month delay in naming a successor 
to Guriy Marchuk as chairman of the State Committee 
on Science and Technology, and a two-month delay 
before Vasiliy Zakharov replaced Petr Demichev as 
minister of culture). 

Just who is the senior secretary in charge of cadres 
rightnowis apuzzle. Atthe end of Gorbachev's first year 
it appeared that Ligachev retained jurisdiction over 
cadres, overseeing Razumovskiy, who had succeeded 
him as chief of the Organizational Party Work Depart- 
ment. But since Razumovskiy’s promotion to the Sec- 
retariat in March 1986, Ligachev has hardly mentioned 
personnel matters in his speeches and articles, and his 
public appearances suggest other duties, among them 
agriculture.°° It is possible, therefore, that Razumovskiy 
now reports directly to Gorbachev, and that Ligachev 
has suffered a real loss of authority over personnel as 
well as over ideology (though at this writing he apparent- 
ly remains semi-officially second secretary). 


The most intriguing question about Gorbachev's con- 
trol over personnel policy is the mixture of change and 
continuity in the Central Committee departments in 
charge of such matters. The most important of these 
is the Organizational Party Work (OPW) Department, 
which handles the placement of leading party cadres 
throughout the country.*° On the one hand, as one might 
expect, there have been important changes in the OPW 
Department since Brezhnev’s death: Ivan Kapitonov, 
who was in charge of party cadres for almost the entire 
Brezhnev period, was replaced in 1983 by Ligachev, 
who was in turn succeeded by Razumovskiy in 1985. All 
but one of the five current deputy chiefs are new since 
Gorbachev's accession.*' Finally, turnover among sec- 
tor chiefs, while more difficult to assess, has also 
increased under Gorbachev. 

In addition, the role of the OPW Department has been 
expanded to include the preparation of cadres working 
within the department itself for further advancement, 
most notably to positions as party first secretaries of ob- 
lasts in the Russian republic (RSFSR). Two positions in 
particular—deputy chief and inspector—have become 


38See Gustafson and Mann, loc. cit., for evidence from the 27th CPSU 
Congress on this point. 

39See fn. 7, supra. 

4°Analysis in the following section is based on the forthcoming 
(September 1987) Radio Liberty Research report by Dawn Mann, “The CPSU 
Central Committee Organizational Party Work Department.” 

“Konstantin Mohyl'nychenko was appointed in January 1984; 
N. S. Igrunov, May 1985; N. A. Zolotarev, March 1986; Georgiy Kryuchkov, 
August 1986; and Hryhoriy Kharchenko, March 1987. 


Key figures in the administration of saber matters in the Sderetariae of the CPSU Central Committee, from 
left to right: Yegor Ligachev, Yuriy Razumovskiy, and Anatoliy Luk’yanov. 


—Sovfoto. 


virtual revolving doors, as potential candidates for pro- 
motion acquire experience and then leave to assume 
new responsibilities. 

Significant ties to the past do, however, remain. The 
current first deputy chief, Yevgeniy Razumov, served as 
a deputy chief throughout virtually the entire Brezhnev 
period and was promoted to his present position by Li- 
gachev in 1983. Ligachev had presumably known Ra- 
zumov since the early 1960's, when both men served in 
the RSFSR Party Bureau—Razumov as an aide to the 
first deputy chairman, Andrey Kirilenko, and Ligachev 
as a deputy chief in the Bureau’s Department of Party 
Organs. Razumov’s continued presence in the OPW 
Department suggests that Ligachev, though politically 
weakened, might still retain considerable influence over 
cadre policy. 

There has not been an outright purge of the men who 
managed OPW for so long under Brezhnev, but rather a 
series of soft landings and even promotions between 
1983 and 1985. No one has been treated in such a way 
as to suggest serious dissatisfaction with his perfor- 
mance or with the work of the department.** This is 
somewhat odd, because at the 27th Congress, Moscow 
party chief Boris Yel’tsin sharply criticized the depart- 
ment,*? presumably with Gorbachev's blessing. Could 
Ligachev have been his target? In any case, there was 
no further mention of the subject until the June 1987 CC 
Plenum, when Gorbachev sharply but indirectly criti- 
cized the OPW and other Central Committee depart- 
ments for their failure to bring lower-level party bodies 
into line.** This is clearly an important issue if Gorba- 
chev hopes to prevent conservatives in the party appa- 
ratus from manipulating the selection of delegates to the 
upcoming party conference. 

Links to the past are also visible in the other two de- 
partments that manage personnel. The Department for 
Cadres Abroad has been headed by Stepan Chervo- 


42K apitonov was appointed chairman of the party’s Central Auditing 
Commission in 1986, and though no longer a CC secretary, he enjoys a 
protocol ranking directly below that of the CC secretaries. His first deputy 
chief in the OPW Department, Nikolay Petrovichev, was appointed chairman 
of the State Committee for Professional and Technical Education in July 
1983 before retiring in 1986. Ligachev, of course, received a big promotion, 
moving up to become the senior CC secretary in charge of cadres one 
month before Gorbachev's election. 

The three deputy chiefs identified at the time of Brezhnev's death have 
also seen their careers advance. Razumov became first deputy chief; Pavel 
Smol'skiy was elected first secretary of the Ryazan’ oblast party committee 
in December 1985; and Valentin Nikiforov was appointed deputy minister of 
foreign affairs in charge of personnel in December 1985. 

43See Gustafson and Mann, loc. cit., p. 5. 

*4Gorbachev called upon “the departments of the CPSU Central 
Committee to exercise more profound influence on the state of affairs in 
republic, kray, and oblast party organizations, and to ensure oversight of 
implementation of the decisions of the Central Committee.” June Plenum 
speech, loc. cit. 
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Nikolay Savinkin, veteran chief of the Administrative Or- 
gans Department of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


nenko since 1983, and Georgiy Tsukanov, formerly one 
of Brezhnev’s aides, has been his first deputy for only a 
slightly shorter period of time. An even more striking 
case of continuity is found in the Administrative Organs 
Department, whichis in charge of overseeing personnel 
appointments in the military and the police. Its chief, the 
74-year-old Nikolay Savinkin, has held high positions in 
the department since the 1950’s and has headed it 
since 1968.*° 

Not only are these departments still staffed by men 
with ties to the Brezhnev era, but the “soft landings and 
promotions” pattern of personnel turnover within these 
departments, as well as within the OPW Department, 


45Savinkin's career appears to have been linked to Brezhnev's from the 
mid-1930's, when the two men served together in the Red Army in the 
Transbaykal region. Savinkin was appointed deputy chief of the 
Administrative Organs Department at about the same time that Brezhnev was 
appointed CC secretary with responsibility for military industries, and in 
1968, he was promoted to department chief, as Brezhnev consolidated his 
leadership over the party apparatus. 


Gorbachev’s Next Gamble 
Ce 
shows the same caution that Gorbachev has exercised | observed that the new ministers and heads of state 
in most areas (with the prominent exception of Central committees appointed prior to the 27th Congress aver- 
Asia), as we shall see below. aged a surprisingly high 57 years of age, and that nearly 

half had had conventional “Brezhnevian” careers, ris- 
P ine 3 ing straight up the ladder of their ministries or near- 
lof M Slat! ested on Dil 
USSR Councu of Ministers equivalent organizations.*” In other words, the pattern 
of promotions was still rather conventional. By contrast, 
Turnover has been high in the USSR Council of Minis- | the post-congress appointees are younger (the new 
ters (CM) both before and after the 1986 party congress. | ministers and Presidium members, in particular, aver- 
Twenty-six new ministers and chairmen of statecommit- | aged four years younger at appointment), and their ca- 
tees were appointed between March 1986 and June | reers have been less conventional.*® Several appoin- 
1987, compared with 30 in Gorbachev's first year. In | tees in technical fields spent a few years in the all-Union 
addition, the more recent period has seen the appoint- | or republican party secretariats, mostly after Brezh- 
ment of four new members to the Presidium of the CM, | nev’s death, instead of rising straight up the ladder of 
versus seven appointees in the earlier period. As a re- | their ministries. Even those appointed from a position of 
sult, 68 of the 106 current members of the Council are | first deputy or its equivalent frequently have turned out 
new since March 1985.2° In the Presidium, there has | to have unusual twists to their résumés (see Table 1).*9 
been nearly a clean sweep in the years since 1985, Another striking feature of the post-congress group of 
when Ryzhkov was appointed premier. CM appointees is the high percentage of provincials. 
Appointments to the USSR CM since the party con- | Half had previously spent two years or less in Moscow 
gress are, however, noticeably different from those | jobs; many were promoted directly from enterprise di- 
made in Gorbachev's first year. In an earlier article, we | rector or oblast party committee first secretary to minis- 
ter. They, like Gorbachev himself before 1978, have 
a . “ihe ree - in spent most of their working lives in only one province. 
A note on counting conventions is in order. The listing is current as of Th f . 
early June 1987, i.e., itincludes Defense Minister Dmitriy Yazov and Minister of e post-congress pattern o appointments conveys 
the Shipbuilding Industry Igor Belousov. In the overall totals for the Council a strong Impression of purpose, tied more to economic 
of Ministers, we have counted only “net new faces,” not changes in positions. policy than to vote-counting in the Central Committee. 
Consequently, transfers and promotions within the Council itself are not F 
included (e.g., we omitted Viadimir Kamentsev, who moved from minister of The absence of conventional career backg rounds and 
the fishing industry to the Presidium of the Council of Ministers; Yuriy the strong presence of provincials fits with the stated 
Batalin, former chairman of the State Committee on Labor and Wages, now determination of the new leaders (many of whom are 
Chairman of the State Construction Committee and a deputy chairman of ie Ae ‘ 
the Council of Ministers; lvan Silayev, former minister of the aviation industry provincials themselves) to challenge the big Moscow 
and now chief of the Bureau for Machine-Building and a Council deputy bureaucracies. There is a noticeable absence of clear 
chairman; and Anatoliy Mayorets, who went from the Ministry of the Electric a ile” ' ; if} 
Equipment Industry to the Ministry of Power and Electrification). Neste tg robe associaled wath specific wader wns 
In addition, five agricultural ministries were absorbed into the new State one appointment IS patently acareer-end gift from Liga- 
Agroindustrial Committee in November 1985; of the six officials involved, only | Chev: Fedor Loshchenkov, named to a minor state com- 
two—Yevgeniy Sizenko and Leonid Khitrun—are still members of the j j l i | 
Council of Ministers, and were not counted as changes (Khitrun has since mee aften25 Madea ae) Yarostayl valse ies ie Ligachev 
been elected first secretary of the Ryazan’ oblast party committee). In going back 45 years. Three appointees have connec- 
September 1986, the construction industry was reorganized along regional tions to Stavropol’: Aleksandr Budyka, Marat Gramov, 
lines; the respective ministers have been counted among the j 
appointments of Gorbachev's first year, for that is when they first appeared in apG Sergey Manyakin (although only Budyka has a 
the Council of Ministers. clear and direct tie to Gorbachev himself). Yet each of 


Chairmen of republic councils of ministers, though technically ex officio these administers a relatively minor agency—the Minis- 
members of the USSR CM, are omitted from our totals, as is the chairman of 
the secretariat of the CM. 


We have included Leonid Bibin (a first deputy chairman of the State 


Construction Committee with ministerial rank) and Aleksandr lyeviev (first 4’Gustafson and Mann, loc. cit., p. 8 

deputy chairman of the State Agroindustrial Committee with ministerial “’The analysis that follows excludes Presidium members and focuses 

rank) in the totals, although not in the biographical analysis (for lack of data). solely on the ministers and chairmen appointed after the party congress. 

To avoid double-counting in the overall Council totals, where an “Thus, Lev Ryabev should not really be classified among those with 

individual is both a new member of the Presidium and a new chairman of a “conventional ladder” careers, because he spent at least nine years in party 

state committee, as well as a "new face” on the Council (Vsevolod service, first in the Gor'kiy oblast party committee and then in the CPSU 

Murakhovskiy, Lev Voronin, and Boris Tolstykh), we have counted him in the Central Committee; Kondrat Terekh has spent his career in trade, but in 

Presidium ranks but not in the State committee. We have used the same consumer cooperatives (potrebsoyuzy) of the Belorussian Republic, 

convention for biog raphical analysis. rather than the conventional Ministry of Trade; Aleksandr Volkov was a military 
Finally, the Ministry of the Electrical Equipment Industry has changed officer, as were all recent civil aviation ministers; and Yazov had two 


hands twice under Gorbachev, but this is counted as a single change in the spectacular promotions over the heads of a dozen more senior officers. In 


overall Council totals because Gennadiy Voronovskiy has come and gone, fact, only Nikolay Panichev and Boris Belousov match the classic “ladder” 
leaving only one new face, Oleg Anfimov. pattern. 
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Table 1: Recent Career Patterns of New USSR 
Ministers and State Committee Chairmen 


Technical specialists promoted from the number two position 
of the same or related ministry (or close equivalent) 


Yevgeniy Chazov 
Nikolay Panichev 


deputy minister 
first deputy minister 


Lev Ryabev first deputy minister 
Aleksandr Volkov dep. commander, Air Force 
Kondrat Terekh dep. chair, Belorussian Council 


of Ministers (for trade) 

first deputy minister 

deputy minister 

career in Gosplan and the 
Ministry of Finance 

deputy minister 

deputy chair., State Construction 
Committee 


Boris Belousov 
Nikolay Gorshkov 
Valentin Pavlov 


Dmitriy Yazov 
Leonid Bibin 


Technical specialists with service in apparatus of 
all-Union or republic Central Committee 


Latvian party and Central 
Committee 
CC Chemical Industry Department 
CC Heavy Industry Department 
CC Agriculture Department 
Ukrainian CC Chemical 
Industry Department 


Oleg Anfimov 


Yuriy Bespalov 
Vladimir Durasov 
Aleksandr Budyka 
Nikolay Ol’shanskiy 


Political specialists with long service in 
apparatus of all-Union CC Secretariat 


16 years in CC apparatus 
16 years in CC apparatus 


Marat Gramov 
Aleksandr Kamshalov 


Direct rise from a position in the field 
(or the equivalent) 


Far East shipping 

Far East fishing 

nuclear power plant director 
GAZ auto plant 

nuclear power plant director 


Yuriy Vol’mer 
Nikolay Kotlyar 
Nikolay Lukonin 
Nikolay Pugin 
Vadim Malyshev 


Move up from an oblast party committee first or 
second secretaryship 


25 years in Yaroslav!’ 
26 years in Omsk 

21 years in Tatariya 
10 years in Leningrad 


Fedor Loshchenkov 
Sergey Manyakin 
Leonid Smagin 
Vasiliy Zakharov 


try of Grain Products, the State Committee for Physical 
Culture and Sports, and the People’s Control Commit- 
tee respectively—and collectively they hardly amount 
to a Gorbachev network. A handful of other appointees 
may have other high-level patrons.°° In contrast to Gor- 
bachev's first year, there is less of an observable “Uralo- 
Siberian connection” in recent appointments,°' and 
only a faint “Leningrad connection.”°* In sum, personal 


‘wack 


New figures in the USSR Council of Ministers; at left, 
Minister of the Machine-Tool and Tool-Making Industry 
of the USSR Nikolay Panichev, a veteran of heavy indus- 
try management; at right, Sergey Manyakin, new chief of 
the People’s Control Committee, a former oblast first 
secretary. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


and geographic connections do not appear to be very 
significant. What is much more striking is that several of 
the post-congress appointees owe their promotion to 
their ties to major policies of the last decade, which is 
presumably what brought them tothe attention of the top 
leadership.°° 

In short, there is no suggestion of blockage, paralysis, 
log-rolling, or decision-by-committee in appointments 
to the Council of Ministers. The current situation sug- 
gests one person's will, or at least a strong consensus, 
rather than disunity and a scramble to build lines of pa- 
tronage. Gradually, Gorbachev appears to be finding 
the unconventional executives he could not quite locate 
in the first year. If it is too early to call them alumni of 


°°Terekh to Slyun’kov; Durasov perhaps to Dolgikh; Zakharov to 
Ligachev; and Yazov to Gorbachev. 

°'Those identified include Gennadiy Vedernikov (Chelyabinsk); 
Durasov (Urals); Loshchenkov (Novosibirsk); and Manyakin (Omsk). 

°2Bespalov and Zakharov may belong in this category. 

“8Thus, Chemical Industry Minister Bespalov was formerly director of 
one of the earliest and most successful scientific-production associations 
(Plastpolimer); Ryabev, Lukonin, and Malyshev were all beneficiaries of 
the post-Chernobyl’ purge of the nuclear industry; Minister of Mineral Fertilizer 
Production Nikolay Ol’shanskiy has ties to Sumy; Minister of the Machine 
Tool and Tool Building Industry Nikolay Panichev made micro-ballbearing 
grinders; and Volkov was in charge of military transportation during the 
1979 intervention in Afghanistan and after. We have already mentioned 
Terekh's background in trade; Health Minister Yevgeniy Chazov has been 
a visible presence in Soviet anti-nuclear diplomacy in addition to having cared 
for a succession of moribund general secretaries; and Yazov, as chief of 
the Main Directorate of Personnel, was busy cleaning out the dead wood in the 
Ministry of Defense after having drawn Gorbachev's attention in the Far 
East in 1986 (see Dale R. Herspring’s article in this issue—Eds.) 
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perestroyka, they have at least distinguished them- 
selves in the five years since Brezhnev’s death. 

As has generally been the case throughout the party 
and state apparatus, very few of the post-1982 appoin- 
tees to the Council of Ministers have been challenged. 
Almost all of the officials that have been replaced 
since the party congress, just as in Gorbachev's first 
year, were holdovers from the Brezhnev era, and only 
15 of those now remain.°* In contrast, only four post- 
Brezhnev appointees have been replaced, eventhough 
some have now been in their current jobs for nearly five 
years.°° 

Gorbachev has been notably unadventurous in mak- 
ing changes in the military-industrial sector. Here the 
overall rate of turnover has been slower than elsewhere, 
and the successors fit the conventional pattern of ad- 
vancement without exception: in the military-industrial 
ministries, three ministers remain from the Brezhnev 


4Sergey Afanas'yev, Boris Bakin, Mikhail Busygin, Vasiliy Dinkov, Pavel 
Finogenov, Yuriy Izrael’, Yevgeniy Kozlovskiy, lvan Nayashkov, Erlen 
Pervyshin, Petr Pleshakov, Vasiliy Shamshin, Mikhail Shkabardnya, Lev 
Vasil'yev, lvan Viadychenko, and Aleksandr Yezhevskiy. Of this group, 
Afanas'yev and Dinkov were initially appointed to ministerial-rank 
positions under Brezhnev, but have since been given new jobs. 

*°The four are Yevgeniy Kulov, Sergey Sokolov, Grigoriy Vashchenko, 
and Gennadiy Voronovskiy (as of June 1987). 

°€Apollon Systsov was first deputy minister of the aviation industry from 
1981 until his promotion in November 1985; Boris Belousov was appointed a 
deputy minister of the defense industry in 1980 and rose to first deputy; 
Vladislav Kolesnikov was first deputy minister of the electronics industry from 
1971 until becoming minister in 1985; Ryabev was appointed deputy 
minister of medium machine-building in 1984 and first deputy in 1986 prior to 
becoming minister. 

There are two slight deviations from this norm: Igor’ Belousov was first 
deputy minister of the shipbuilding industry before moving over to general 
machine-building in January 1984, and Oleg Baklanov served as a mere 
deputy minister in the general machine-building ministry (which apparently 
was without a first deputy chief for some time) before promotion to minister 
in April 1983. 

°’See Paul Cocks, “Soviet Science and Technology Strategy: Borrowing 
from the Defense Sector,” paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, New 
Orleans, November 1986; Christopher Davis, “Perestroika in the Soviet 
Defense Sector, 1985-87: National Security Elite Participation and 
Turnover,” paper prepared for a Conference on Elites and Political Power in 
the USSR, Birmingham, England, July 1-2, 1987: Julian Cooper, ‘The Elite 
of the Defense Industry Complex,” paper presented at the same Birmingham 
conference. 

®For analysis of the first 25 RSFSR appointees, see Gustafson and 
Mann, loc. cit. The group analyzed here includes the first secretary of the 
important Moscow city party committee, but omits leaders of committees 
of autonomous oblasts. 

*°This count includes all changes through August 1, 1987. 

©The exceptions are Vadim Bakatin, appointed Kirov first secretary in 
March 1985; Gennadiy Vedernikov, named Chelyabinsk first secretary in 
1984; Gennadiy Kolbin, named to Ul'yanovsk in 1983: and Pavel 
Smol'skiy, named to Ryazan’ in December 1985. The others (with the dates of 
their appointment as first secretary) are Nikolay Mal'kov (1978); 
Loshchenkov (1961); Dmitriy Kachin (1971); Manyakin (1961); Vadim Ignatov 
(1975); Mikhail Matafonov (1973): Nikolay Antonov (1972), Ivan Klimenko 
(1969), Nikolay Yermakov (1985), and ivan Morozov (1965). 
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period, and all six of those appointed since November 
1982, all were previously first deputies of their ministries 
or close equivalents—the classic “Brezhnevian” pro- 
motion pattern.°© Does this reflect caution or high opin- 
ion? The large numbers of former military-industrial ex- 
ecutives appointed to high positions since Brezhnev's 
death suggests the latter.°” 


The Provincial Elite 


Let us now turn to developments among provincial- 
level party organizations. We shall first explore develop- 
ments within the exceptionally important Russian re- 
public, then explore general developments in other 
republics, and then attempt to unravel just what is going 
onin Ukraine—the last a subject of considerable specu- 
lation and controversy. 


Provinces of the RSFSR. The first secretaries of the 
Russian republic have traditionally comprised the core 
of the CPSU Central Committee membership and the 
single most important source of future leaders. All 72 of 
the first secretaries of RSFSR oblast, territory, and au- 
tonomous republic party committees in office at the time 
of the 27th Congress were elected full members of the 
Central Committee at that gathering. At the time, one- 
third of these officials had been appointed in Gorba- 
chev's first year and were considered new members of 
the CG 

In the following 16 months, turnover in this key group 
Slowed sharply (16 left their first secretaryship vs. 25 in 
Gorbachev's first year).°? The pattern of change in both 
periods is significant. First, in each period, the depart- 
ing secretaries were almost entirely holdovers from the 
Brezhnev or even the Khrushchev years;® in other 
words, the first secretaries appointed after November 
1982, with few exceptions, have been left in place, pre- 
sumably both to provide stability and also to allow them 
to prove themselves further. 

Second, only one of the changes in regional first 
Secretaries since the party congress was an outright 
dismissal; many, indeed, consisted of promotions, al- 
though not such glittering ones as in Gorbachev's first 
year (rather more typical is Loshchenkov’s previously 
mentioned transfer to the Council of Ministers). This 
pattern suggests the same general policy as in the first 
year: to promote the best (or the best-connected) of 
the holdovers and to treat most of the rest with care 
(see Table 2). 

One clear aim has been to retire the oldest of the 
group. Of the secretaries born in 1922 or before, only 
three remain out of the group of 26 that existed at the 
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Table 2: Current Position of Regional Party 
Committee First Secretaries Replaced 
Between March 1986 and August 1987 


Name Position held 


Transferred Nikolay Mal’kov First sec., Chita oblast 
Gennadiy Vedernikov Dep. chmn., USSR 
Council of Ministers 
Fedor Loshchenkov Chmn., USSR State 
Committee for 
Material Reserves 
Dmitriy Kachin Amb. to Vietnam 
Sergey Manyakin Chmn., People’s Control 
Committee 
Gennadiy Kolbin First sec., Kazakh CP 
Vadim Bakatin First sec., Kemerovo 
Vadim Ignatov Dep. chmn., USSR 
Agroindustrial 
Committee 
Retired Mikhail Matafonov For health reasons, age 58 
Nikolay Antonov Pensioned, age 65 
Ivan Klimenko Pensioned, age 66 
Aleksey Rybakov Pensioned, age 62 
Fired Midkhat Shakirov 
Deceased lvan Morozov 


Pavel Smol’skiy 
Nikolay Yermakov 


Table 3: Previous Position of Regional 
First Secretaries Appointed 
Between March 1986 and August 1987 


Promoted from within same region 


Aleksandr Bogdanov 
Stanislav Osminin 
Petr Reznikov 

Yuriy Samsonov 
Igor’ Tolstoukhov 
Yevgeniy Pokhitaylo 


Second secretary 
Second secretary 
Second secretary 
Second secretary 
Second secretary 
Chairman, oblast 
executive committee 
Chairman, ASSR 
Council of Ministers 


Vladimir Melnikov 


Transferred from another region 


Nikolay Mal’kov First secretary 
Vadim Bakatin' First secretary 


Transferred from Moscow 


N. D. Shvyrev Inspector, CC CPSU 
Ivan Nikulin? Inspector, CC CPSU 
Gennadiy Kabasin Deputy chief, OPW 
Dept., CC CPSU 
Sector head, OPW 
Dept., CC CPSU 
Sector head, CC CPSU 
Agriculture Dept. 
Council of Ministers 
Council of Ministers 


Yuriy Pogorelov 
Anatoliy Viasenko 


Leonid Khitrun 
R. Khabibullin 


'Bakatin was the second secretary in Kemerovo before serving as first 
secretary in Kirov. 

?Shvyrev was second secretary in the same oblast before moving to 
the CC. Nikulin was a secretary in a different oblast. 
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time of Brezhnev's death.®' Not surprisingly, the rate of 
retirements is now slowing sharply: in Gorbachev's first 
year, 13 out of 25 departures were retirements; in the 
second period, there were only four. In short, Gorba- 
chev is running out of easy targets. 

The three biggest promotions from among RSFSR re- 
gional party leaders deserve special mention, because 
none had originally been a Brezhnev appointee and 
each has been on a fast track since 1983. Gennadiy 
Vedernikov moved from Chelyabinsk to become deputy 
chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers; Gennadiy 
Kolbin was named from Ul’yanovsk to replace Dinmu- 
khamed Kunayev as first secretary of the Kazakhstan 
Communist Party; and Vadim Bakatin returned from Ki- 
rov to become first secretary in his home oblast of Ke- 
merovo. None of the three has obvious ties with either 
Gorbachev or Ligachev, but all three were favorably 
featured in the media before their promotion.® 

Little information is available about the RSFSR region- 
al party committee first secretaries appointed since the 
27th Congress other than their most recent position.© 
Yet even this single piece of information shows a decline 
inthe application of the innovative practice—seen inthe 
Andropov years as well as Gorbachev's first year—of 
sending potential regional first secretaries for a brief 
spell to the central apparatus in Moscow. Of the 25 new 
secretaries appointed during Gorbachev's first year, 19 
had served in some capacity in Moscow (16 in the Cen- 
tral Committee apparatus alone) immediately prior to 
their appointment as regional first secretary. But of the 
16 new appointees promoted between March 1986 and 
August 1987, only five show a similar rotation, whereas 
seven were promoted from within their own region (see 
Table 3). Thus, we seem to be witnessing a return to the 
Brezhnev pattern of promotion from within a region. 


®'The three remaining are Boris Konoplev in Perm’ (born 1919, 
appointed 1972); Aleksey Chernyy in Khabarovsk (born 1921, appointed 
1970); and Aleksandr Filatov in Novosibirsk (born 1922, appointed 1978). 

®Vedernikov has risen fastest. A metallurgist from Chelyabinsk, he 
switched to party work after 1978 and rose to secretary of the oblast party 
committee. He had evidently already attracted high-level attention, having 
served briefly as an inspector in the Central Committee in 1983. 

Kolbin has the most obvious high-level associations. He rose under 
Kirilenko and Yakov Ryabev in Sverdlovsk oblast, and then worked as second 
secretary under Eduard Shevardnadze in the Georgian party from 1975 to 
1983, before being named first secretary in Ul’yanovsk. 

Little information is available about Bakatin. His appointment is of 
interest chiefly because he is one of a cluster of Kemerovo party officials to 
receive important if not spectacular promotion since Brezhnev’s death. 
This may be a sign of some influence on the part of OPW deputy chief 
Razumov, who is himself from Kemerovo and may oversee the Uralo- 
Siberian area. Michel Tatu, “The Kemerovo Group,” SOVSET’, June 1987. 

®8The 1986 yearbook of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia covers 1985 and 
thus did not include biographical information on new members of the Central 
Committee (and hence on the new regional party first secretaries). 
Presumably this information will appear in the 1987 edition. 
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The treatment of the RSFSR regional party committee 
first secretaries is one of the most important features of 
Moscow's personnel policy to watch. Their treatment 
under Gorbachev so far suggests caution and a con- 
cern for stability. Whatever the intention, the effect has 
been to minimize the number of “dead souls” in the Cen- 
tral Committee from this particularly important group. Of 
the eight transfers since the congress, only three now 
stand to lose their status as full members at the June 
1988 Party Conference, and if one includes the four retir- 
ees and one dismissal, the total number of “dead souls” 
from the ranks of the RSFSR regional first secretaries is 
at most eight.°* 


The non-Russian republics. Movement of cadres 
generally remains high in the non-Russian republics, 
but extreme variations exist from republic to republic. 
Central Asia (especially Kazakhstan) has led the way in 
every major category of turnover both before the 27th 
CPSU Congress and since, suggesting a continuing 
high priority attached by Moscow to fighting corruption 
and reasserting central control there. Ukraine, to date, 
represents the other extreme, with the fewest changes 
in nearly every category. 

In all the republics, there is the same evidence of 
continuity of policy that we have noted for the central 
apparatus and the RSFSR: on the whole, officials ap- 
pointed under Andropov and Chernenko have not been 
replaced (except to be promoted). Thus, turnover since 
the congress, as in Gorbachev's first year, continues to 
occur largely at the expense of Brezhnev-era appoin- 
tees. 

Six of the 14 republic party first secretaries have been 
replaced under Gorbachev, but their fates have varied 
quite widely. Four Central Asians have been dismissed, 
and one of these (Kunayev) was subsequently expelled 
from the Central Committee; two non-Central Asians 
(Shevardnadze of Georgia and Slyun’kov of Belorussia) 
have been promoted. If one leaves the Central Asians 
aside, the remaining pattern (i.e., two promotions, eight 
unchanged) suggests a cautious policy similar to that 
being practiced toward the RSFSR regional first secre- 
taries. In this light, the otherwise surprising sur- 
vival of both Semen Grossu of Moldavia and Volodymyr 
Shcherbytskyi of Ukraine is part of a larger puzzle. 

The republic party second secretaries are a different 
story. Only one second secretary from the Brezhnev era 
(Aleksey Tytarenko of Ukraine) is still in place today. In- 
deed, the policy applied to second secretaries under 
Gorbachev is virtually the opposite of that applied to the 
first secretaries: wherever the first secretary has not 
been replaced, the second secretary generally has— 
the only exceptions to this policy, in addition to Ukraine, 
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A controversial changing of the guard in Kazakhstan: 
the replacement of Dinmukhamed Kunayev, left, by 
Gennadiy Kolbin as First Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Kazakhstan triggered rioting in that Soviet re- 
public in December 1986. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


are Azerbaydzhan and Moldavia, where the second 
secretaries were appointed under Andropov and Cher- 
nenko respectively (see Table 4). 

The traditional Stalinist practice of sending Russians 
from Moscow to serve as second secretaries in the non- 
Russian republics evidently remains as strong under 
Gorbachev as in the past.®° Nearly all of the Gorbachev 
appointees are Russians or have Russian-sounding 


“The current positions of Loshchenkov (chairman of the State 
Committee for Material Supply) and Dmitriy Kachin (ambassador to Vietnam) 
would, on past form, rate no more than candidate status; that of Vadim 
Ignatov (deputy chairman of the State Agroindustrial Committee) has no status 
at all on the CC. The four retirees—Aleksey Antonov, Ivan Klimenko, 

Mikhail Matafonov, and Aleksey Ryabakov, as well as Midkhat Shakirov, who 
was fired—would presumably be removed from the Central Committee 
altogether. 

°°Five of the republic party first secretaries are holdovers from the 
1970's: Shcherbytskyi (appointed in 1972); Karen Demirchyan (1974); Petras 
Gri$kevicius (1974); Karl Vaino (1978); and Semen Grossu (1980). 

The case of Kyamran Mamed ogly Bagirov is unclear. He was 
appointed in December 1982, replacing Geydar Aliyev (who was promoted to 
first deputy chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers), but Bagirov's 
promotion could well have been decided before Brezhnev's death. 

®®As John H. Miller observes, this administrative device has actually 
gained in use throughout the post-Stalin period with the brief exception of a 
few years under Khrushchev, and it represented a major exception to 
Brezhnev's avowed policy of local recruitment of cadres. See Miller, “Cadres 
Policy in Nationality Areas: Recruitment of CPSU First and Second 
Secretaries in non-Russian Republics of the USSR,” Soviet Studies, 

January 1977, pp. 3-36. 

In Central Asia, the pattern of “native first secretary, Russian second 
secretary’ has been especially consistent; for example, as Irwin Selnick 
observes in his important study of Uzbek elites, all the second secretaries 
appointed over a three decade period beginning the in early 1950's came 
from the center. See his “The Ethnic and Political Determinants of Elite 
Recruitment in the Soviet National Republics: The Uzbek Soviet Elite, 
1952-1981,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, New 
York, 1984. 
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names; and nearly all had previously served in the 
Central Committee in Moscow (see Table 4). Only Belo- 
russia and Ukraine are definitely known to have both 
firstand second secretaries who belong to the dominant 
nationality of their respective republic. 


Table 4: Backgrounds of Republic 
Party Second Secretaries 
Appointed Since Brezhnev 


Previous positions of second secretaries 
appointed under Andropov and Chernenko 


Republic CC secretary 
(same republic) 
CC CSPU OPW Dept. sector chief 
First sec., city party 
committee (Minsk) 
CC CSPU OPW Dept. sector chief 
City party committee secretary 
(Moscow) 


Aleksey Tytarenko 


Vasiliy Konovalov 
Gennadiy Bartoshevich 


Viktor Smirnov 
Boris Nikol’skiy 


Nationality of appointees listed above 


To Ukraine Tytarenko Ukrainian 
To Azerbaydzhan Konovalov Russian 

To Belorussia Bartoshevich Belorussian 
To Georgia Nikol’skiy Russian 

To Moldavia Smirnov Unknown 


Previous positions of second secretaries 
appointed under Gorbachev 


CC CPSU dept. deputy chief 
CC CPSU OPW Dept. sector chief 
CC CPSU OPW Dept. sector chief 
CC CPSU inspector 
CC CPSU inspector 
CC CPSU dept. instructor 
City party committee secretary 
(RSFSR) 
Secretary republic CC 
(same republic) 
Oblast party first sec. 
(same republic) 


Petr Luchinskiy 
Nikolay Mit’kin 
Vitaliy Sobol’'yev 
Gennadiy Kiselev 
Yuriy Kochetkov 
Sergey Nesterenko' 
Georgiy Aleshin 


Vladimir Anishchev? 


Sagidullah Kubashev 


Nationality of appointees listed above 


(New from March 1985 to March 1986) 


To Armenia Kochetkov Russian 
To Estonia Aleshin Russian 
To Kirgiziya Kiselev Unknown 
To Tadzhikistan Luchinskiy Moldavian 
To Uzbekistan Anishchev Russian 
(New after March 1986) 
To Kazakhstan Kubashev Kazakh 
To Latvia Sobol’yev Russian 
To Lithuania Mit’kin Russian 
To Turkmenistan Nesterenko Unknown 


‘Second previous position—second secretary Tashkent city party 
committee. 
?Second previous position—CC CPSU inspector. 


Turnover among regional party first secretaries in re- 
publics other than the RSFSR has remained high since 
the congress, 21 in all compared to 23 in the period 
March 1985—March 1986.°’ The highest rate of turnover 
is, once again, found in Central Asia. As in the RSFSR, 
the retirees (a total of 17, ten of whom retired in Gorba- 
chev’s first year) are, without exception, Brezhnev ap- 
pointees. There have been a surprising 18 lateral trans- 
fers among the non-RSFSR first secretaries (10 in year 
one, 8 in year two); even more surprising is the fact that 
12 came from Central Asian republics. The transfers 
were almost evenly divided between Brezhnev and 
post-Brezhnev appointees (10 and 8 respectively). In 
contrast, only seven have been fired (2 in Gorbachev's 
first year and 5 since). 

The most striking feature of the non-RSFSR regional 
party first secretaries appointed since March 1985 is 
that the vast majority come directly from their home re- 
public. However, the pattern of promotion is not exactly 
“Brezhnevian,” in that few of the appointees come di- 
rectly from previous positions in their home regions (see 
Table 5). Only ahandful come from the apparatus of the 
Central Committee in Moscow, in sharp contrast to the 
case with republic party second secretaries. 

This does not resemble the policy of “inter-regional 
exchange of cadres” that Ligachev recommended at 


®7As of August 1, 1987. 

§8in Kazkahstan, Valeriy Lokotunin of Karaganda oblast served as a CC 
CPSU inspector after being second secretary in Lipetsk oblast; Vladimir 
Grigor'yev of Vitebsk in Belorussia was a CC CPSU inspector after 
previously serving as chairman of the Brest oblast executive committee; 
Hryhoriy Revenko of the Kiev oblast party committee in Ukraine served as 
a Central Committee department chief after having been second secretary in 
the same oblast that he now leads; and Makhmut Aripdzhanov of 
Andizhan in Uzbekistan likewise served in the Central Committee. The pattern 
of a Central Committee “tour” applies to only four of 40 appointments in 
the category of non-RSFSR regional first secretaries, and it appears to be on 
the decline (of the four, only Lokotunin was appointed to a regional post 
after March 1986). 


Table 5: Previous Position of Non-RSFSR 
Regional Party First Secretaries 
Appointed under Gorbachev 


When Same Same 

appointed region’ republic Outside 
Central Asia 3/85—3/86 5 15 1 

3/86—6/87 4 11 1 
Ukraine 3/85-3/86 1 2 1 

3/86—-6/87 1 7 @) 
Belorussia 3/85—3/86 1 2 1 

3/86-6/87 | 1 @) 


‘Included in the total for “Same republic.” 
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the 27th Congress and others have since endorsed. Ap- 
parently, Moscow has opted to continue the tradition of 
expressing its wishes through the second secretary 
rather than instituting the direct rotation of regional first 
secretaries. ©? 


The Ukrainian case. The figures for personnel turn- 
over in Ukraine since Gorbachev became general sec- 
retary have been among the lowest of any republic. Only 
one full member of the Ukrainian Politburo has been 
replaced:’° three candidate members have been 
dropped and four added.’' Turnover among secretar- 
ies and Central Committee department heads has been 
somewhat higher (57 and 39 percent respectively), but 
the Ukrainian Council of Ministers has been among the 
stablest (a new chairman was recently elected to re- 
place the ailing 75-year-old Aleksander Lyashko): only 
Lithuania, Estonia, and the RSFSR have had more conti- 
nuity in their councils. Ten regional party first secretaries 
out of a total of 25 have changed hands under Gorba- 
chev as of August 1, 1987; of these changes, three 
were retirements, three were transfers, and four were 
dismissals. 2 

In the replacements that have occurred, Moscow’s 
hand has been not nearly as visible in Ukraine as in 
the other non-Russian republics. Only one regional first 
secretary comes directly from a previous job in the Cen- 
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*°At the same time, it might be noted that several scholars have argued 
that the real power of the second secretary over local cadres appointments 
may actually be fairly weak. See, e.g., Miller, op. cit., and Selnick, 
loc. cit. 

“The full member who was dropped was Aleksander Lyashko. 

Valentina Shevchenko was elected a full member of the Politburo of the 
republic party after her appointment as Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Ukrainian Supreme Soviet. 

“Aleksander Kapto lost his candidate membership in the republic 
Politburo when he was appointed ambassador to Cuba in January 1986; Viktor 
Dobryk was released as a candidate member of the republic Politburo 
after his dismissal as first secretary of the L'viv oblast party committee. Stepan 
Mukha was released as a candidate member in July 1987. 

The four new candidate members are Volodymyr lvashko, until April the 
Ukrainian CP secretary for ideology, but now first secretary of the 
Dnipropetrovsk oblast party committee: Vitaliy Masol, chairman of the 
Ukrainian Gosplan; and Stanislav Gurenko and Vasiliy Kryuckkov, Ukrainian 
CP secretaries. Masol was promoted to full membership in July 1987. 

”Volodymyr Tsybul’ko, Mikhail Vsevolzhskiy, and Viktor Makarenko 
were retired. lvan Lyakhov, previously chief of the Ukrainian CP's 
Organizational Party Work (OPW) Department, was transferred to 
Voroshilovgrad. Andriy Hirenko was first secretary of the Kherson oblast party 
committee before his transfer to the Crimean oblast party committee. 
Anatoliy Korniyenko left Ternopol' to fill the vacancy created in the Ukrainian 
CP's OPW Department by Lyakhov's transfer. Viktor Boyko, Viktor Dobryk, 
Borys Honcharenko, and Zinoviy Koval’chuk were fired (see below). 

This is Hryhoriy Revenko, now Kiev oblast first secretary. He served 
briefly as deputy chief in a CC CPSU department, but his position prior to that 
was Kiev oblast second secretary. The other new oblast committee first 
secretaries are, without exception, Ukrainians who, as far as can be 


determined from the available information, have made their careers in 
Ukraine 
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tral Committee in Moscow.’? The only other major 
“emissary” from Moscow (albeit an important one) is the 
new first secretary of the Kiev city committee, Konstan- 
tyn Masyk, appointed in April 1987.4 

By comparison, Ukraine has fared rather better in ‘“‘ex- 
porting” cadres to the central government in Moscow, © 
suggesting that the Ukrainians’ overall performance is 
not viewed badly in the Soviet capital. The list of promi- 
nent Ukrainians appointed to leading positions in Mos- 
cow includes Georgiy Kryuchkov (appointed deputy 
chief of the OPW Department after many years as chief 
of the corresponding department in Kiev); Vladimir Re- 
shetilov (appointed USSR minister of construction in 
1986, after serving as deputy and first deputy minister of 
heavy industrial construction in Ukraine from 1980 to 
1983); and Arkadiy Shchepetil’nikov (promoted to 
USSR minister of industrial construction after heading 
the counterpart ministry in Ukraine). The list also in- 
cludes USSR ministers Vladimir Luk’'yanenko and Niko- 
lay Ol'shanskiy, who were promoted directly from Sumy; 
Ivan Skiba, first deputy chief ofthe CC CPSU Agriculture 
and Food Industry Department; Viktor Myronenko, First 
Secretary of the Komsomol; and Aleksander Kapto, the 
current ambassador to Cuba. 

The abrupt dismissals in the spring of 1987 of the 
first secretaries of Voroshilovgrad, Dnipropetrovsk, and 
L'viv regional party committees in Ukraine amid 
charges of gross misconduct have been taken by some 
as evidence that Moscow has been “closing in” on 
Shcherbytskyi by eroding his support in his own appa- 
ratus.’° It is true that two of the ousted officials, Viktor 
Boyko of Dnipropetrovsk and Viktor Dobryk of L’viv, 
come from Shcherbytskyi’s base in the Dnipropetrovsk 
party organization,’ and the dismissals do appear to 
represent a break in the pattern of the previous two 
years, inwhich criticism from Moscow did not lead to the 
dismissal of the officials involved. Upon close examina- 
tion, however, it is not clear that these three cases 
can be intepreted as part of an effort to weaken Shcher- 
bytskyi. Dnipropetrovsk and L’viv have long been criti- 
cized on numerous grounds;’’ and Borys Honcharen- 
see or er oS ee 

“Masik, 51, is a Ukrainian and began his career in the Kiev Komsomol 
organization. He then served as an inspector in the Central Committee of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party before moving to Odessa as secretary and 
then second secretary of the oblast party committee. Between 1981 and 
October 1986, Masik was a deputy chairman on the Ukrainian Council of 
Ministers. From October 1986 until his appointment to Kiev, he served as an 
inspector in the CC CPSU. 

’°See, e.g., Philip Taubman, “Gorbachev Pushes to Win Control in 
Ukraine,” The New York Times, Mar. 22, 1987. 

’°See Roman Solchanyk, “A Gorbachev-Inspired Purge in Ukraine?” 
RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 164/87, Apr. 2, 1987. 

“’Dnipropetrovsk had been the target of sharp criticism since 


Gorbachev's election as general secretary. In April 1985, Ligachev visited 
the city and criticized economic and cadre policy there (see Radyanska 
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General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, seated, and Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi, standing, vote on the report of the 
Mandate Commission at the start of the 27th CPSU Congress in February 1986. 
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—TASS from Sovfoto. 


ko’s departure from Voroshilovgrad appears to be con- | are Shcherbytskyi’s own choices, not Moscow's.’? 
nected to the “Berkhin affair,” in which local KGB offi- The most recent dismissals occurred in Volyn oblast, 
cials illegally arrested Viktor Berkhin, a local investiga- | where Zinovly Koval’chuk, the party first secretary, and 
| tive reporter. ’® Inall instances, although the investigations | V. Zhibrov, the second secretary, were both fired for 
were launched by Moscow, the dismissals were an- misconduct. Their dismissals are apparently related to 
nounced by Shcherbytskyi himself, and perhaps most | a housing scandal in the city of Lutsk, where the local 
significant, in every case the replacements came from | prosecutor successfully brought charges against the 
high up in the Ukrainian party, suggesting that they | former chairman of the city executive committee 


nn 
Ukraina [Kiev], Apr. 6 and 7, 1985). In a June 26, 1985, speech in Secretary Boyko was roundly criticized and dismissed (see Solchanyk, 
Dnipropetrovsk, Gorbachev criticized the local metallurgical industry for loc. cit.). 

failing to fulfill a CC CPSU resolution passed in February 1985 (see A similar pattern of complaints about economic and cadre policy, and 
Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya [Moscow], May 17, 1987). In September 1986, | about suppression of press criticism, can be found in L'viv. The attack began 
Partiynaya Zhizn’ published a lengthy article by the Party Control in the September 25, 1985, Pravda, and continued in the November 1 
Commission in Moscow revealing widespread corruption and embezzlement issue of the same newspaper. Shcherbytskyi also mentioned problems in L'viv 
in Dnipropetrovsk and accusing oblast second secretary in the course of his address to the journalists’ congress. Dobryk was 

N. Zadoya of failing to take proper actions (No. 18, September 1986). In dismissed three days after Boyko. 

February 1987, speaking before a Congress of the Ukrainian Union of 78Shcherbytskyi, KGB Chairman Viktor Chebrikov, and USSR Minister of 
Journalists, Shcherbytskyi noted an “incorrect attitude with regard to Internal Affairs Aleksandr Vlasov all responded to Pravda articles concerning 
articles in the press,” in Dnipropetrovsk, and he promised that the CC of the | the “Berkhin affair." See Pravda, Jan. 8 and 30, 1987 

Ukrainian CP would investigate the matter (Radyanska Ukraina, Feb. 15, 79V/olodymyr lvashko and Yakiv Pohrebnyak were both Ukrainian er 
1987). Further abuses of the legal system and persecution of journalists secretaries, while |. A. Lyakhov was the chief of the Ukrainian CP CC 

were revealed in Pravda, and at a March 1987 oblast party plenum, First Organizational Party Work Department. See Pravda, July 5, 1987 
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(among others) but subsequently found the charges re- 
versed by the oblast party committee.®° When the Ukrai- 
nian CP Central Committee investigated the matter, it 
upheld the decision of the prosecutor and relieved Zhi- 
brov of his duties on the spot. At that time, Koval’chuk 
received a reprimand, which—it now appears—was 
considered insufficient punishment. 

Is there a struggle going on, then, for control of 
Ukraine, consisting of rising pressure from Moscow and 
a stubborn rear-guard action by Shcherbytskyi? This 
question has become especially interesting in light of 
the removals of Viktor Grishin and Kunayev from their 
party posts in Moscow and Kazakhstan respectively. 
Both were clearly weakened by a vigorous campaign to 
undermine their base; there were high rates of person- 
nel change in Moscow and in Kazakhstan long before 
the two leaders were toppled. So far, atleast, the story in 
Ukraine has been quite different. Is it plausible to con- 
clude that Shcherbytskyi has succeeded where Grishin 
and Kunayev failed? Is the Gorbachev who can name 
four new members of the Politburo at a sitting unable to 
remove this one? Or is there perhaps something more 
complicated going on? At this point, we do not know. 


Conclusions 


Are there any patterns to post-congress turnover? 
The patterns of personnel movement in the Soviet 
elite since the 27th CPSU Congress show some signifi- 
cant changes compared to those of Gorbachev's first 
year. Appointments to the Council of Ministers and tothe 
top posts in Central Committee departments have be- 
come distinctly more innovative. In addition (although 
we have not analyzed it here), turnover has accelerated 
at the top levels in three major state institutions that had 
previously been relatively unaffected: the KGB, the mili- 
tary, and the diplomatic service. 

But far more striking are the elements of continuity. 
First, in both periods, sharp distinctions can be ob- 
served in every category between the treatment of offi- 
cials appointed under Brezhnev and of those named 
since. The Brezhnev holdovers, especially the older 
ones, are still the principal targets for removal: officials 
appointed since 1982 have mostly not been challenged. 

Second, a careful, even respectful, treatment of cer- 
tain categories of officials has prevailed. These include 
RSFSR regional party committee first secretaries (ex- 
cept for the oldest Brezhnev appointees), non-Russian 
party leaders outside Central Asia, and to a lesser ex- 
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“See Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), June 12, 1987 
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tent, senior officials in charge of cadres within the 
Central Committee apparatus. 

Third, a “Brezhnevian” pattern of promotion—i.e., 
promotion up the ladder of a single organization or 
region—has continued (or returned) among some im- 
portant groups. These include the leaders of military- 
industrial ministries and regional party committee first 
secretaries (despite a declared policy of “inter-regional 
circulation of cadres”). 

On the whole, then, Gorbachev has continued to ex- 
ploit the easiest and least controversial targets, the 
Brezhnev holdovers. But there are few of them left— 
indeed, the largest single group of remaining “Brezhne- 
vians” consists of the six republic party first secretaries 
that have remained in office since 1982. Gorbachev's 
failure to challenge them, as well as the post-1982 ap- 
pointees at all levels, has left them largely free to build 
(or rebuild) their own followings below them.®' This is 
true even in Central Asia, where few “Varangians” have 
been parachuted in from the center, except in the tradi- 
tional spot of republic second secretary.°* Sooner or lat- 
er, Gorbachev will have to confront these groups, in- 
cluding some of his own appointees; this carries the 
certain danger of disrupting the tacit contract that the 
easy distinction between “Brezhnevian” and ‘‘post- 
Brezhnevian” cadres has made possible until now. 


Does Gorbachev control the personnel weapon? 
The evidence suggests that until the 27th CPSU Con- 
gress, Gorbachev shared the levers of personnel ap- 
pointment, but that since then he has gained essentially 
undivided control of them. The promotions of Luk’yanov 
and Razumovskiy to the Secretariat, and the apparent 
distancing of Ligachev from a direct role in cadres ap- 
pointments, have given the General Secretary a freer 
hand. More recently, the emergence of Razumovskiy, 
rather than Ligachev, as the man in charge of prepara- 
tions for the June 1988 Party Conference points in the 
same direction.®° 

How then can one explain Gorbachev's continued 
caution in using the personnel weapon? Our guess (and 
it is hardly more than that) is that it has been due to a 


814. Salutskiy, “One's Own and Strangers,” Pravda, Jan. 14, 1987; and 
Yu. Makhrin, “Renewal,” ibid., Jan. 14, 1987. 

**The one outstanding case of varyazhshchina, the appointment of 
Kolbin in Kazakhstan in December 1986, may not have been Gorbachev's 
preferred plan. Kolbin, a Sverdlovchanin, was a Kirilenko orphan and 
perhaps not a Gorbachev man. Could the move be attributed to Ligachev, and 
could the latter have been embarrassed by the rioting that resulted? That, 
at least, was suggested by Michel Tatu shortly after the event. 

*°On Razumovskiy’s role, see Martin Walker, “New Struggle in Run-Up 
to Soviet Party Conference,” The Guardian, Aug. 5, 1987. On developments in 
Bashkiriya, see Pravda, June 11 and 24, 1987. 
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Table 6: Status of Full Members of the 
27th Central Committee of the CPSU 


(N = 278)! 


Source of current appointment Changes in job status 


Appointed by Retired or 
Appointed by Andropovor Appointed by | Retired before deceased Transferred 
Brezhnev* Chernenko® Gorbachev* |27thCongress since Cong.° — since Cong. 


Year achieved 
Full CC status 


TOTALS 


Calculations exclude the 26 workers, peasants, brigade leaders, etc., who are largely ceremonial members of the Central Committee. 
?Persons appointed to current job prior to November 1982. 

3Persons appointed to current job between November 1982 and March 1985. 

4Persons appointed to current job between March 1985 and March 1986. 

‘Three full members have died. 


NOTE: The purpose of this table is to provide another way of looking at the possible allegiances of CC members. For example, there are 70 full members who were 
appointed to their current position under Brezhnev; they are generally considered “Brezhnevites” and part of the “conservative” coalition. However, 16 of that group 
were first made full members in 1986, i.e., under Gorbachev, and may therefore be more “loyal” to Gorbachev than might otherwise be expected. 


combination of self-restraint and constraint by circum- | personnel since the party congress is that although 
stances, rather than restraint by others. There have | there have been few signs of a ‘‘Stavropol’ mafia” rising 
been enough easy and obvious targets to work on with- | to power, there have been no major ‘patronage tails” 
out disrupting the Andropov/Gorbachev continuity; and associated with any other top leader either. In particular, 
it has presumably not been easy to find new people one the dramatic rise of the Uralo-Siberians in 1985, per- 
could be sure of. Several of Gorbachev's patterns of be- | haps associated with Ligachev’s protection, has faded 
havior reinforce this impression: first, his habit of pro- | since the congress. And while some recent appoint- 
moting lower-ranking officials on the basis of short per- ments show connections to Ryzhkov, the dominant pat- 
sonal acquaintance (Yazov and Yakovlev); second, his | tern of appointments in the Council of Ministers sug- 
decisiveness in taking advantage of unexpected op- | gests a strong hand coming from the party side. 
portunities to clean house, such as Chernoby|’** and the 
Rust affair. As more officials emerge who have shown Implications for the upcoming party conference. 
themselves able to perform successfully under pere- | The stage is set for open confrontation on three battle- 
stroyka, that particular source of constraint will fade. grounds during the coming year. The outcomes will de- 
This line of reasoning suggests that Gorbachev is | termine Gorbachev's success at the June 1988 Party 
increasingly in a position to adopt a more aggressive | Conference and after. The first battleground will be ap- 
cadres policy if he chooses. An indirect indication ofhis | pointments to the key regional party committees cur- 
growing control (or willingness to assert control) over | rently headed by those least enthusiastic about pere- 
stroyka. These appointments are crucial, because it is 
at this level that most party conference delegates will be 
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84According to Michel Tatu, Shcherbytskyi was not one of those . < 
removed, because he had gone on record much earlier as being opposed to selected. The second will be the Central Committee it 
the building of the Chernobyl’ nuclear power station. self, which will meet perhaps twice more before next 
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June, and which, according to the party rules, has the 
responsibility of defining the powers of the party confer- 
ence. The third will be at the ballot box. 

All three are related, at least in principle. The more 
regional party committee leaders Gorbachev replaces, 
the more “dead souls” he creates inthe Central Commit- 
tee, and the greater the potential danger—again, in 
principle—of an open revolt against him. On the other 
hand, the fewer he replaces, the more difficult it will be to 
prevent the delegate process from being subverted by 
conservative incumbents. By August 1, 1987, at least 
33 voting members had lost the positions that had 
earned them their Central Committee status, in effect, 
becoming ‘dead souls” (see Table 6). 

Itis unlikely that Gorbachev is too concerned about a 
revolt. The Central Committee has, after all, approved 
the holding of aparty conference and can hardly derail it 
now. Also, once the conference meets, it will undoubt- 
edly define its own powers, setting aside any attempt by 
the Central Committee to contain them in advance. For 
these reasons, it is unlikely that Gorbachev spends 
much time counting the votes in the Central Committee. 
The more serious danger is that the local elections to se- 
lect delegates to the party conference will be rigged. 
The delegates will be chosen not by local conferences, 
but by local plenums,®° which are more easily manipu- 
lated by the local apparatus. The struggle has an ironic 
aspect: on one side is a reformist general secretary ex- 
ploiting the most traditional of weapons, his control 
over the cadres department of the party, in pursuit of de- 
mocratization; on the other, more dimly visible, is a con- 


®SMalyayev and Popov, op. cit. 


servative opposition whose only hope is that the very 
weapon of democratization can be turned against the 
General Secretary, by rigging the nominations or the 
ballot box if necessary. 

Gorbachev's political strategy can be summed up 
this way: unlike his predecessors, he is attempting to 
build support for a radical policy program before fully 
consolidating his power within the elite by conventional 
means, and he is looking for this support primarily at 
the local level. He is gambling that through the secret 
ballot, local party elections, and the party conference, 
this support can be converted quickly into solid power at 
all levels of the system, thus enabling him to overcome 
resistance and implement perestroyka. Other general 
secretaries, notably Khrushchev, have played with pop- 
ulist approaches in the past, attempting to mobilize the 
masses against resistance to the party leader's poli- 
cies at middle levels, but Gorbachev’s strategy is true 
“party populism, something that has not been tried by 
any Soviet politician since Lenin. 

His strategy is agamble in two senses. The first is that. 
Gorbachev, for the first time since he became general 
secretary, is openly defying the conservatives to do 
their worst. The second sense is more fundamental: 
Gorbachev is ultimately gambling that the election of 
delegates by secret ballot will confirm that the party rank 
and file are overwhelmingly in favor of perestroyka. 
Thus, heis staking the future of his reforms, and possibly 
his own political future as well, on the balance of friends 
and foes of change within the entire party membership. 
If he wins, Gorbachev's gamble could write very new 
rules to the game of Soviet politics. But is his silent 
majority really there? 
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Gorbachev Consolidating Power 


Jerry F. Hough 


ver the last two years, the public discussion of 

Mikhail Gorbachev's prospects as general sec- 

retary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
has emphasized the enormous strength of the opposi- 
tion to him, yet we have witnessed time and again his 
ability to change both key personnel and policies. This 
apparent contradiction between perception and reality 
is not merely of academic interest, for how the West 
views the General Secretary’s situation—is he strong in 
his own right, or does he desperately need an agree- 
ment with the United States to bolster his political posi- 
tion at home?—ultimately affects how one deals with 
Gorbachev's USSR. 

Clearly, there is a serious need to reexamine the 
sources of Gorbachev's power and reassess the strength 
ofthe opposition to him. Paradoxically, we have come to 
accept a basically Marxist view of the Soviet political 
system and to rely on Moscow rumors—often officially 
inspired by Moscow—about Kremlin politics. Had we 
continued to accept the interpretation of the literature on 
totalitarianism, our initial assessments of Gorbachev's 
prospects would have been far more accurate. 


Changing Views of the System 


The totalitarian model of the Soviet political system 
emphasized the following features as essential: the rel- 
ative absence of restraints on the political leaders; the 
political weakness of social groups, including the bu- 
reaucrats; an ideology that drove the leaders to transfor- 


Jerry F. Hough is Professor of Political Science and Di- 
rector of the Center on East-West Trade, Investment, 
and Communication at Duke University (Durham, NC), 
and a Fellow at the Brookings Institution (Washington, 
DC). He is author of numerous works on Soviet politics, 
including Russia and the West: The Politics of Gorba- 
chev's Reform (forthcoming in 1988). 
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mation at home and world supremacy abroad (this 
transforming ideology was what distinguished it from an 
“authoritarian” political system); and a political culture 
that emphasized sacrifice and scorned “trade-union 
consciousness.” The Soviet system was seen not as a 
continuation of tsarist Russia, but as the result of an alien 
ideology dedicated to eradicating the past. 

According to this interpretation, the power of the 
general secretary rested on anumber of factors, but the 
most important was his ability to build a political 
machine inthe regional party apparatus. In this view, the 
general secretary controlled the regional party secre- 
taries, who controlled the selection of the delegates to 
the ruling party congress, whichin turn elected a Central 
Committee and a Politburo, and the Central Committee 
elected the general secretary. Hence, the general sec- 
retary was in a position to dominate the very institutions 
at the center that were supposed to control him. Robert 
Daniels labeled this mechanism “the circular flow of 
power.” 

Toward the end of the Khrushchev era, this model 
came under question as observers like Michel Tatu saw 
a major conflict between liberal and conservative fac- 
tions in the Soviet party leadership.* Moreover, Marxists 
such as Milovan Djilas retained the older Trotskyist im- 
age that communist societies were ruled by a bureau- 
cratic ‘new class.” Nevertheless, most scholars still 
drew their conclusions from the dynamism of party lead- 
er Nikita Khrushchev and his obvious ability to impose 
many of his idiosyncratic views on the Soviet political 
system. Scholars talked about “totalitarianism without 
terror,” about ‘an ideological system” in which “the po- 
litical system antedates society. Instead of reflecting so- 
ciety, the system is used by political leaders to create a 
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'Robert V. Daniels, “Soviet Politics Since Khrushchev,” in John W. 
Strong, Ed., The Soviet Union under Brezhnev and Kosygin, New York, Van 
Nostrand-Reinhold, 1971, p. 20 

The classic study demonstrating this point of view is Michel Tatu, 

Power in the Kremlin, New York, Viking, 1969. 
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new society along the lines of their own beliefs and 
aspirations.” 

Real questions regarding this model emerged with 
the overthrow of Nikita Khrushchev and the selection of 
leaders with a far more cautious bent. Despite consider- 
able evidence of aconsolidation of his personal political 
position, Leonid Brezhnev never acted in the way that 
previous Soviet leaders had. Personnel change within 
the Politburo, the Central Committee, and the regional 
party apparatus was very gradual, and the proportion of 
living Central Committee members who were reelected 
at the succeeding party congresses came to hover 
around 90 percent. In addition, policy did not challenge 
the interests of any major institutional center of power, 
and in a real sense, policy-making diffused to the re- 
spective specialized institutions in each policy sphere. 
(| labeled this phenomenon “institutional pluralism”; 
others called it “bureaucratic ossification,” or the like, 
but we were all talking about the same thing.)* 

Two possible, but antithetical explanations for this sit- 
uation exist. The first holds that Brezhnev would have 
liked to introduce some change in policy and especially 
in personnel, but that he was unable to do so. In one vari- 
ant of this view, Khrushchev’s defeat represented a final 
transfer of power from the general secretary to a ruling 
Politburo, which jealously guarded its collective power, 
in part by curtailing the “cadres weapon’ of the general 
secretary. Thane Gustafson and Dawn Mann have sum- 
marized this view in this journal: 


Unwritten conventions on promotion and representa- 
tion have come to limit a general secretary's choices in 
applying the cadres weapon. The distribution of politi- 
cal forces has shifted: the party apparatus in the prov- 
inces matters less, while the major state institutions in 
Moscow have increased their presence and influence. 
The end result is oligarchy rather than one-man rule, a 
politics of accommodation instead of dictate... . The 
long-term trend is for the power of successive general 
secretaries to decline.° 


Another, increasingly popular variant of this inter- 
pretation suggested that even if the Politburo wanted to 
introduce change, it would be unable to do so because 
of the power of the bureaucracy. Thus, the failure of 


*Zbigniew Brzezinski and Samuel P. Huntington, Political Power 
USA/USSR, New York, Viking, 1964, p. 71; and Allen Kassof, “The 
Administered Society: Totalitarianism Without Terror,” World Politics 
(Princeton), July 1966, pp. 558—75. 

‘Jerry F. Hough, “The Soviet System: Petrification or Pluralism,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1972, p. 72 

‘Thane Gustafson and Dawn Mann, “Gorbachev's First Year: Building 
Power and Authority,” ibid., May-June 1986, pp. 1-2 
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the Kosygin reforms of 1965 was attributed to the power 
of the bureaucrats to thwart actions against their inter- 
ests, and this experience formed the basis for broader 
conclusions. 

This latter variant was actually a Marxist one (in reality, 
the old Trotsky and Djilas one), although it was not al- 
ways seen as such. In this view, all power is concentrat- 
ed inthe hands of the managers of the means of produc- 
tion (the bureaucrats), and the latter are concerned with 
only one narrow interest, their economic well-being and 
privilege. The leaders constitute a powerless political 
superstructure that cannot challenge the dominant eco- 
nomic class. Ideology is a conservative justification of 
the status quo and of the privileges of the ruling class. 
This view was very popular among dissidents and emi- 
grants, who simply applied to the Soviet system the 
Marxism that the system had taught them; the view like- 
wise became strongly held among those scholars and 
news correspondents with a great deal of contact with | 
such sources. 

The second explanation insisted that Brezhnev had 
accumulated tremendous power, but that he chose to 
use it simply to secure his position within the aging oli- 
garchy and to prevent policy change, especially once 
his health began to fail in the mid-1970’s. In this view, the | 
unquestioned stagnation of the late 1970's and early 
1980's was not the result of immobilism within the sys- 
tem, but of immobilism within the Brezhnev “administra- 
tion.” The old mechanisms of power still functioned, but 
for a different end.® 

lf this latter view were supplemented by a develop- 
mental interpretation of the Soviet society and polity, 
Brezhnev, like Mao Zedong in his last years, could be 
seen as a mighty dam that was holding back extremely 
powerful forces for change. The number of Soviet citi- 
zens with a high school diploma increased from 31 mil- 
lion in 1965 to 101 million in 1982, and those with a col- 
lege degree rose from 6 million to 17 million over the 
same period.’ These people should not be seen as con- 
servative bureaucrats, but as a huge and growing mid- 
dle class that was pushing for economic reform and 
more political freedom in much the same way as its 
counterparts in Argentina, Brazil, and now South Korea. 


®See Jerry F. Hough and Merle Fainsod, How the Soviet Union Is 
Governed, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1979, pp. 473-79. 
William G. Hyland wrote in 1982 (correctly, in my view) that ‘the story of 
Soviet politics over the last five years is largely a narrative of Brezhnev's 
accumulation of ever greater power.” See “Kto Kogo in the Kremlin,” 
Problems of Communism, January-February 1982, p. 19. 

’Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1964 g. Statisticheskiy yezhegodnik 
(The USSR National Economy in 1964: Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 
Statistika, 1965, p. 33; and Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR, 1922-1982. 
Statisticheskiy yezhegodnik (The USSR National Economy, 1922-1982: 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1982, p. 42. 


Such a developmental view led to a prediction not of 
immobilism, but of imminent change in the 1980’s.8 A 
} party leadership wanting to ensure political stability at a 
} time of great social change would pick a general secre- 
}tary whose views represented the new middle class. 
With the old mechanisms for building a political ma- 
chine still in place, the new general secretary would 
have the power to force through the types of reform— 
“truly revolutionary changes,” in Gorbachev's words— 
that he and they wanted. 


‘Growing Power of General Secretaries 


Although it is commonly perceived that the authority 
of the general secretary has declined over time, | would 
argue the opposite. Well into the 1960's, the post of 
general secretary actually had little inherent authority, 
and it was only with Brezhnev and his successors that 
the general secretary came to be the acknowledged le- 
gitimate leader of the Soviet Union. 

Vladimir Lenin, we should not forget, was never gen- 
eral secretary, but ruled from the post of chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars—the equivalent of 
chairman of the Council of Ministers today. The general 
secretary was simply his lieutenant for personnel, the 
supervisor of the regional party apparatus. 

As a result, the general secretary did not have auto- 
matic authority in the succession. The popular percep- 
tion in the Soviet Union was that the successor to Lenin 
was the man appointed to Lenin’s old job, Aleksey Ry- 
kov. Josef Stalin had to establish the authority of his own 
post at the same time that he was consolidating his pow- 
er. As Nikita Khrushchev emphasized in his memoirs, 
Stalin continued to function in a consultative manner 
and to rely on a (shifting) Politburo and Central Commit- 
tee majority, even as he forced through the massive so- 
Cial transformations of 1927—32.° Indeed, to the extent 
that the stories of the ‘Kirov opposition” have any basis 
infact, '°itis likely that they reflect the necessity for Stalin 
to submit to a Politburo majority and change his foreign 
policy in the winter of 1933-34 to endorse collective se- 
Curity and a Popular Front line. 

After 1937, Stalin had a very special authority, but it 
‘was quite personal in character. He was the God-like 
vozhd’ (leader, or chief). As he downplayed the role of 


®See Jerry F. Hough, Soviet Leadership in Transition, Washington, DC, 
The Brookings Institution, 1980. 

®Nikita S. Khrushchev, Khrushchev Remembers, trans. and ed. by 
Strobe Talbot, Boston, Little, Brown, 1970, p. 50. 

"See Boris Nicolaevsky, Power and the Soviet Elite, New York, Praeger, 
1965, pp. 69-97. 
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Stalin in the late 1920's when he was engaged in gather- 
ing his enormous personal power. 
—Sovioto. 


the party congress, the Central Committee, and the Po- 
litburo as collective institutions, he did the same to the 
post of general secretary. In the postwar period, Stalin, 
like Lenin, essentially ruled as chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, with virtually all his top lieutenants serving as 
deputy chairmen of that institution. (Moreover, Stalin's 
authority may have rested as much on fear and terror as 
on political legitimacy within the system.) 

After Stalin’s death, it was Georgiy Malenkov, the new 
chairman of the Council of Ministers, who emerged as 
leader. For approximately a year, his authority was 
clearly greater than that of the party chief Khrushchev; 
the latter, like Stalin, had to come to power in atwo-stage 
succession. Indeed, even after Malenkov was replaced 
as Chairman of the Council of Ministers in 1955 by Niko- 
lay Bulganin, aman clearly subordinate to Khrushchev, 
the latter still apparently lacked sufficient authority to 
head the Soviet delegation to the 1955 Geneva Confer- 
ence with President Dwight Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, and Premier Edgar Faure. That role 
was reserved for Bulganin. Khrushchev felt he must be- 
come chairman of the Council of Ministers before he 
was really the legitimate leader, and he did so in 1958. 

By the time of Brezhnev's election in 1964, the occu- 
pant of the post of general secretary was effectively the 
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Soviet Union’s leader and Council of Ministers Chair- 
man Aleksey Kosygin was number two (or even number 
three), although this was not necessarily so perceived. 
In his dealings with non-communist world leaders in the 
1960's, Brezhnev still did not act as if he were the legiti- 
mate leader. Itwas Kosygin who mediated the India-Pa- 
kistan War at Tashkent in 1966 and who went to Glass- 
boro, New Jersey, to meet US President Lyndon 
Johnson in 1967. Until 1970, all US negotiations about a 
Soviet summit with Richard Nixon assumed that Kosy- 
gin would be the President'’s interlocutor," 

Between 1964 and 1969, Brezhnev met with foreign 
communists as frequently as once every four days, but 
he met with non-communist foreigners only once every 
six weeks. With the 1971 CPSU Congress and then 
the summit meetings with President Nixon, the status 
and legitimacy of the General Secretary was greatly 


ees 


"Henry Kissinger, White House Years, Boston, Little, Brown, 1979, 
pp. 553, 706, and 831. The Germans also found Brezhnev's involvement in 
their relations with the Soviet Union to be weak prior to 1970~71, but to have 
changed radically at that time. See Archie Brown, “The Power of the 
General Secretary of the CPSU,” in T. H Rigby, Archie Brown, and Peter 
Reddaway, Authority, Power and Policy in the USSR, London, Macmillan, 
1980, p. 149 
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4 | ; Lc) vale 
Party First Sere Nikita Khrushchev, ene and Soviet Premier Georgiy UsieBROV center, visit a collective farm 
in 1954, when the two leaders shared power in the Soviet Union. 
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—Sovfoto. 


reinforced. The number of Brezhnev’s contacts with 
non-communist foreigners soared.'* He negotiated 
with Henry Kissinger without Kosygin present.'? Even 
though the 1975 Helsinki Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe was officially for heads of gov- 
ernment, it was Brezhnev and his foreign minister, not 
the Soviet head of government, who attended. 
Brezhnev's decision to have himself elected chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet in 1977 
seemed, however, to imply some lingering doubt about 
the legitimacy afforded by his party office. But by the 
time that Yuriy Andropov and then Konstantin Cher- 
nenko were elected general secretary, in 1982 and 
1984 respectively, they exhibited no such doubt. Both 
confidently met non-communist foreign leaders at the 


"As late as 1969, Brezhnev had officially announced meetings with 
foreigners on 92 days, but he met non-communists (including radical Third 
World figures) on only nine of these days. The proportion of non- 
communists among his foreign contacts rose to 26 percent of the total days of 
meeting with foreigners in 1970; 30 percent in 1972; 60 percent in 1973 
(out of 109 days on which contacts occurred); and 57 percent in 1974 (out of & 
100 days with contacts). These counts are based on the annual volume of 
the US Central Intelligence Agency, Appearances of Soviet Leaders, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office. 

'SKissinger, op. cit., pp. 1137-54. 
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unerals of their predecessors. Indeed, the meetings 
dramatized their status: the general secretary met the 
eaders of countries such as the United States, France, 
and Great Britain, while the chairman of the Council of 
Ministers met the leaders of countries such as Portugal 
and Greece. 

Gorbachev's meetings after Chernenko’s funeral in 
March 1985 followed this same pattern. Moreover, in 
1is first year in office, he traveled to France to meet 
-resident Francois Mitterrand and to Geneva to meet 
-resident Ronald Reagan. Nothing illustrated the 
shange in the general secretary's authority better thana 
somparison of the Geneva summits of 1955 and 1985. In 
1955, Bulganin headed the Soviet delegation; in 1985, 
shairman of the Council of Ministers Nikolay Ryzhkov 
nas not even on the delegation. Indeed, if Ryzhkov had 
yeaded the Soviet delegation in 1985 with Gorbachev 
Mfficially a secondary member, this would have seemed 


bizarre to international observers. By 1985, everyone 
simply took it for granted that the party general secretary 
was the leader of the Soviet Union. 

This development was far more than a question of 
protocol. When, in 1953, Malenkov was selected chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers and Khrushchev secre- 
tary ofthe Central Committee, the Soviet leadership may 
well have been judging Khrushchev not as a potential 
leader, but as acheck on Malenkov. Khrushchev had to 
win his authority over time, and in some sense, he may 
never have been thoroughly accepted as the legitimate 
leader. 

When the Central Committee met in 1985 to elect a 
general secretary, however, its members knew full well 
that they were selecting the country’s leader—and at 
that, one who might rule until the end of the century. 
Their decision implied a trust in Gorbachev's judgment 
that automatically gave him a mandate. To be sure, he 


eonid Brezhnev, left, leads the Soviet delegation at the 1975 Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
1eld in Helsinki; to his left, Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko and aide Konstantin Chernenko. 


—UPI/Bettmann Newsphotos. 
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had to observe some of the mores of the political culture, 
including the forms of collective leadership, but every- 
one ultimately knew that it would be an awesome deci- 
sion to repudiate the man given the mantle of leader- 
ship, particularly in a period in which there was a 
widespread yearning for a strong leader. 


General Secretary’s Machine 


In discussing the three successions since Brezhnev's 
death, Western observers, governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental alike, explicitly assumed that the power of 
decision resided in the Politburo rather than—as the 
party rules specify (and the circular-flow-of-power the- 
ory assumes)—in the Central Committee. Indeed, itwas 
the secretary in charge of ideology, not the secretary in 
charge of personnel who came to be touted as the heir 
apparent. Gustafson and Mann even seemed to imply 
that the Central Committee secretary who headed the 
Organizational Party Work Department of the Central 
Committee, and not the Politburo member who super- 
vised him, was the “personnel secretary.” '* 

This rejection of the traditional understanding of the 
structure of power in the USSR is a serious error. It leads 
to fundamental misunderstandings about Gorbachev's 
power and his ability to transform the Soviet system. 

Against this view, | would propose that the operation 
of party congresses, of the Central Committee, and of 
the power to appoint cadres continued to be important 
throughout the Brezhnev period. Brezhnev had become 
personnel secretary in 1963. When he became general 
secretary, the post of personnel secretary was given to 
his chief rival, Nikolay Podgornyy; Brezhnev’s clos- 
est ally for a decade, Andrey Kirilenko, had the key role 
in personnel selection in the Russian Republic (the 
RSFSR) as first deputy chairman of the (now defunct) 
Bureau of the Central Committee for the RSFSR. More- 
over, Podgornyy’s ability to control personnel appoint- 
ments was limited even within the other union republics. 
Two men with close Brezhnev connections—Dinmu- 
khamed Kunayev and Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi—al- 
though demoted in 1962, returned to positions of au- 
thority immediately after Khrushchev’s removal, as 
Kazakh party first secretary and chairman of the Ukraini- 
an Council of Ministers respectively. This was surely the 
work of Brezhnev. 

By the 23rd Congress in 1966, Brezhnev was strong 
enough to remove Anastas Mikoyan from the Politburo 
and Podgornyy and Aleksandr Shelepin from their posi- 
tions of power in the Secretariat (Andrey Kirilenko re- 
hth i a ln lt al lt i alata 

“Loc. cit., p. 5 
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placed Podgornyy as personnel secretary). By the 24th 
Congress in 1971, fully 61 percentof the delegates were 
elected in regions whose first secretary had been elect- 
ed after Brezhnev had become general secretary. Even 
though personnel change was slow, Brezhnev did ex- 
pand the size of the Central Committee at the 24th con- 


gress, with the consequence that 55 percent of the vot- | 
ing members of the Central Committee that emerged 
from that gathering had been elected since the removal 


of Khrushchev. '° 


This strategy of working through the party congress- © 
es revealed Brezhnev's caution as he built his political | 


machine. It was no coincidence that he began pushing | 


Kosygin out as the country’s main foreign policy — 


spokesman just before the 1971 Congress. Even after 
the Congress, Brezhnev's behavior can often be ex- 
plained in terms of the imperatives of maintaining sup- 
port in the Central Committee. One example was the 
adoption of extensive program for development of the 


provinces in the Black-Earth zone at just the time that | 


many secretaries from those regions were being moved 


from candidate membership to full membership in the | 


Central Committee. '® 

Brezhnev’s sensitivity to the power of the cadres 
weapon was shown again when the economic slow- 
down after 1976 forced a choice between investment 
and growth, on the one hand, and social welfare poli- 
cies, on the other. When Brezhnev decided to sacrifice 
growth, which was favored by Kirilenko, he was careful 
to remove Kirilenko from the personnel slot in the Central 
Committee Secretariat and replace him with another 
close aide, Konstantin Chernenko, who favored the new 
priorities. 

The Andropov and Chernenko successions also can- 
not be understood without an awareness of the impor- 
tance of the cadres weapon and of the politics of the 
regional party machine. Although Chernenko was per- 
sonnel secretary during Brezhnev's last years, little 
change in personnel occurred during the period. 
Hence, most of the regional first secretaries in office in 
the early 1980's had been selected while Kirilenko was 
personnel secretary (from 1965 to 1977). Moreover, 
most of the regional first secretaries selected under 
Chernenko were young and were to fare extremely well 
in the Gorbachev period. Gorbachev served as Central 
Committee secretary for agriculture from 1978 to 1982, 


'SThe names of delegates to party congresses and the party 
organization they represent are printed in the stenographic reports of the 
congresses. Changes in party secretaries are announced in Pravda, and 
the composition of the Central Committee is announced at the conclusion of 
each congress. ; 

'®See Jerry F. Hough, “The Brezhnev Era: The Man and the System,” 
Problems of Communism, March-April 1976, p. 7. 
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and these younger regional secretaries probably devel- 
oped closer relations with him than with Chernenko. 

The inability of Chernenko to build his own machine 
was a crucial fact in the post-Brezhnev succession. Al- 
though Kirilenko was declining physically as well as po- 
litically in the early 1980's, and was effectively removed 
from the Politburo in a humiliating manner in October 
1982, amonth before Brezhnev's death, the “faction” or 
~ machine that he had built remained largely intact. The 
person who became its de facto leader was Yuriy An- 
dropov, aman who had gone to school in the Yaroslav!’ 
city of Rybinsk in the 1930's, when Kirilenko was also a 
student there, and who shared Kirilenko’s views on the 
issue of growth vs. social welfare. '” 

When Andropov was elected general secretary in 
1982, the focus of Western analysis was on high Polit- 
buro rivalry, with little interest manifested in the wider 
alliances of the contenders.'® However, Andropov's 
victory was really that of the leader of the Kirilenko ma- 
Chine in alliance with the leader of the younger regional 
secretaries on the Central Committee, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. Two political machines thus combined to deter- 
mine the successful candidate for the position of gener- 
al secretary. In return for his support of Andropov, 
Gorbachev would become the personnel secretary and 
heir apparent. 

This arrangement was disrupted when Andropov’s 
health unexpectedly declined more rapidly than Cher- 
nenko’s. At the time of Andropov's death in March 1984, 
one of the contenders (Chernenko) had been personnel 
secretary from 1977 to 1982; the other (Gorbachev), 
from 1983 to 1985. We still do not Know whether there 
was a struggle between the two or an agreement on a 


When the obituary of the second secretary of Ukraine, |. Z. Sokolov, 
was published in the October 3, 1982, Pravda, Kirilenko’s name was listed in 
its customary place among the signatories. Two days later, Kirilenko's 
name was absent from the Pravda obituary of the first secretary of the Tatar 
obkom, R. M. Musin. Even earlier, Kirilenko’s name had been listed out of 
alphabetical order (after Grishin, Arvid Pel’she, and Chernenko) among the 
four Politburo members on the funeral commission for Mikhail Suslov. See 
Pravda, Jan. 27, 1982. 

When Kirilenko was officially removed from the Politburo, Andropov was 
already general secretary, and he had the brief and official Central Committee 
communiqué give an unprecedented commendation to his patron: 

“General Secretary of the Central Committee of the CPSU, Yu. V. Andropov, 
noted that comrade A. P. Kirilenko actively worked for long years both in 
the local party organs and in the Central Committee, and we recognize his 
services to the party and country.” See Pravda, Nov. 23, 1982. 

Analysis generally followed the rumors swirling around Moscow, the 
_ best description of which is found in Dusko Doder, Shadows and Whispers, 
_ New York, Random House, 1986. These rumors tended to emphasize the 
role of the military and the secret police. Myron Rush emphasized the police 
alone: “To compensate for Chernenko’s strength in the party apparatus— 
hitherto the decisive political institution in the succession, but now weakened 
by Brezhnev's personal strategy—Andropov relied on the secret police.” 
See Myron Rush, “Succeeding Brezhnev,” Problems of Communism, 
January-February 1983, p. 3. 
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two-stage succession, with Gorbachev's position as 
heir apparent being guaranteed by the range of respon- 
sibilities he was given. In either case, Soviet sources say 
privately that Chernenko’s years of work as personnel 
secretary had earned him a number of chits among the 
regional secretaries and had convinced them that he 
would be easy to work with. 

When Chernenko died, on March 10, 1985, Gorba- 
chev was elected general secretary in less than 24 
hours. Rumors suggested that the decision was made in 
the Politburo, and only after a struggle. The playwright 
Mikhail Shatrov later told a Finnish weekly that the first 
vote had been 4 to 4, but that Andrey Gromyko had then 
cast the deciding vote. (Volodymyr Shchebytskyi was in 
the United States at the time and did not participate.)'9 

This story is highly dubious unless (as sometimes has 
happened in the pastin the Soviet Union) a losing group 
was making a quixotic effort to save a hopeless position 
or to dramatize its opposition. Two developments since 
1985 make it absolutely clear that the Politburo cannot 
have been the real center of power in the selection of the 
general secretary at this time. 

For one, consider the voting membership of the Polit- 
buro in March 1985. After Chernenko’s death, this lead- 
ership body included nine men in addition to Gorba- 
chev. Of those nine, four were removed in 1985 and 
1986 (Viktor Grishin, Kunayev, Grigoriy Romanov, and 
Nikolay Tikhonov), and a fifth (Gromyko) was trans- 
ferred to a ceremonial job. The remaining four held in 
1985 relatively secondary posts for Politburo members: 
Geydar Aliyev was first deputy chairman of the Council 
of Ministers; Shcherbytskyi was first secretary of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party; Mikhail Solomentsev was 
chairman of the Party Control Committee; and Vitaliy 
Vorotnikov was chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the RSFSR. Not a single one of these four men was pro- 
moted to a more important post after Gorbachev's ac- 
cession to power, and in July 1987, they appeared to be 
the four least important members of a 13-man Politburo. 
Gromyko saw his control of foreign policy handed over 
to a totally inexperienced close friend of Gorbachev 
instead of to one of his own protégés.~° 


'9Paris AFP, Mar. 1, 1987, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Mar. 13, 1987, p. R/1. 
Shatrov also very subtly presented the thesis of a serious contest with 
Grishin in an article in a Soviet journal: see 1917-1918: The Irreversibility of 
Changes,’ Ogonék (Moscow), No. 4, January 1987, p. 5. 

*0Shevardnadze had been first secretary of the Georgian Komsomol 
from 1957 to 1961, when Gorbachev held the analogous post in contiguous 
Stavropol’ territory. Shevardnadze then became Georgian party leader in 
1972, when Gorbachev was party first secretary in Stavropol’. Gorbachev 
solidified the tie in the early 1980's, when he took a Georgian agricultural 
experiment as the model for development of rural agroindustrial complexes 
(fn. continued on p. 28) 
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lf the Politburo had indeed been the crucial decision- 
making body, this result would not have occurred. The 
Politburo would have been the scene of strenuous poli- 
ticking in the weeks before the succession, when Cher- 
nenko was Clearly dying. Jobs would have been offered 
by each contender to the lesser members of the Politbu- 
ro (Aliyev, Shcherbytskyi, Solomentsev, and Vorotni- 
kov), and they would have emerged in powerful posi- 
tions after the succession. Gorbachev would have been 
the natural loser in most “cabinet making” scenarios. 
Indeed, the politicking would have been going on in 
1984, when Chernenko and Dmitriy Ustinov were alive 
and provided two more votes against Gorbachev.*' If it 
had had the power, the Chernenko Politburo would have 
added other anti-Gorbachev members, and Grishin 
would have been elected to the Secretariat of the Cen- 
tral Committee as a way to increase his political stature. 
(Andropov had been able to add three new Politburo 
voting members during his year in office, and Gorba- 
chev named five during his first year, but no new mem- 
ber was selected in the Chernenko year.) 

The only reasonable explanation for this combination 
of events and non-events is that Gorbachev had major- 
ity support in the Central Committee and that this body 
had the power of decision. No doubt, the Politburo made 
a recommendation, but it knew that Gorbachev would 
use his right to appeal the recommendation to the Cen- 
tral Committee, were another man chosen instead of 
him. The Politburo, even under Chernenko, must have 
hesitated to challenge Gorbachev, for fear that the re- 
sult would be the same as in 1957 when a majority of top 
leaders had moved against Khrushchev, only to be 
overruled by the Central Committee. Undoubtedly, Gor- 
bachev did not have unanimous support in the Central 
Committee in 1985. But the fact that 60 percent of the 
living Central Committee voting members at the time 
were reelected in 1986 at the 27th Congress gives some 
idea of the size of the working majority that Gorbachev 
would have enjoyed in 1985 had there been any show- 
down with someone like Grishin. 

There were a number of reasons for the Central Com- 
mittee to support Gorbachev. First, the country had had 
10 years of extremely ill leaders, and it faced great for- 
eign and domestic challenges. It was questionable 
enough to select a Chernenko as a brief transition figure, 
but something else entirely to select as Chernenko’s 
successor a mediocre figure like Grishin who might live 
for years. Gorbachev had the qualities that promised to 
make him an effective leader, and his views were quite 
appealing to the growing middle class. 

Second, when Gorbachev was selected to the Secre- 
tariat in 1978, it is likely that the leadership had already 
identified him as a probable future leader. Brezhnev 


needed a long-term heir apparent who would reassure 
the elite that the stagnation would not continue indefi- 
nitely, but who was too young to overthrow Brezhnev 
himself. Gorbachev had close political ties with both 
Chernenko and Andropov, and with the party's chief 
ideologist, Suslov,** and he obviously had the intelli- 
gence, the education, and the political star attributes 
that gave him real plausibility. 

Third, “machine” politics in a narrow sense was also 
important in 1985. Gorbachev made his chief early ap- 
pointments from among men who had close connec- 
tions with Kirilenko in Sverdlovsk (Ryzhkov and Boris 
Yel’tsin), in Dnipropetrovsk (Viktor Chebrikov), and in 
the Central Committee apparatus in the early 1960's 
(Yegor Ligachev). Clearly, Gorbachev was making an 
alliance with the old Kirilenko machine. 

In addition, however, Gorbachev had been building 
his own machine. He had been personnel secretary 
under Andropov and Chernenko, and in the two years 
since Brezhnev’s death, party first secretaries had 
been changed in regions that were to send 32 percent 
of the delegates to the next party congress. An addi- 
tional 31 percent of the delegates were to come from 
regions whose first secretaries were selected under 
Brezhnev but who were 55 years of age or younger in 
1982,° and were likely to have looked to Gorbachev as 
their champion in the Central Committee Secretariat 
from 1978 to 1982. 

In sum, the Gorbachev accession to the post of gen- 
eral secretary reflects many factors, but the power to 
appoint cadres and to use the party political machine 
to secure and maintain power and authority remained a 
crucial one. Gorbachev's maneuvering to consolidate 
power before, during, and following the 27th CPSU Con- 
gress further illustrates the degree to which these forces 
continue to shape Soviet politics. 


Shevardnadze, for his part, staked out a highly reformist position early in 
the Chernenko years. At a plenum of the Georgian Central Committee, he 
called for “daring decisions,” and he held a Central Committee 
conference on the need to export manufactured goods and another major 
conference on public opinion, with national participants. See Zarya 
vostoka (Tbilisi), Apr. 7, 11, 27, and 28, 1984. 

“!Some rumors suggested that Ustinov was supporting Gorbachev. 
However, although upon Ustinov's death, Chernenko honored the late Marshal 
by renaming the important city of Izhevsk after him, Gorbachev 
subsequently withdrew the honor. See Pravda, Jan. 3, 1985, and June 20, 
1987. 

*2Gorbachev's first great patron was Fedor Kulakoy, the first secretary in 
Stavropol’, who promoted him in the early 1960's. Kulakovy, in turn, had worked 
with Chernenko in the mid-1940's in Penza oblast, and Chernenko must 
have been instrumental in having Brezhnev select Kulakov as CC secretary for 
agriculture in 1965. Andropov came from Stavropol’ territory, where Suslov 
had been first secretary before the war and head of the partisans during the 
war, and the two must have been in contact from that time on. ° 

*3On sources, see fn. 15 
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Consolidating Power 


As Gorbachev faced the prospect of the 27th Con- 
gress, some eleven months after his election, he had 
several political tasks. First, he needed to establish a 
new inner core in the Politburo. In February 1985, Gor- 
bachev had occupied jobs that had been held by four 
Politburo members in 1980—the Central Committee 
secretary for the economy, the secretary for personnel, 
the secretary for ideology, and the secretary for agricul- 
ture and light industry. His elevation left all of these posts 
vacant, and in July 1985, he created another vacancy 
with the dismissal of his chief rival, Romanov, from the 
Politburo and Secretariat. Two other key posts in the 
political system—chairman of the Council of Ministers 
and foreign minister—were held by a 79-year-old anda 
76-year-old respectively. 

The process of building a new central core began at 
the April 1985 Central Committee Plenum with the elec- 
tion of Ligachev, Ryzhkov, and Chebrikov to the Politbu- 
ro. Ligachev assumed Gorbachev's responsibilities as 
Central Committee secretary for personnel and ideolo- 
gy (and hence basically became second secretary), 
Ryzhkov became the Central Committee secretary for 
the economy, and Chebrikov continued to serve as 
chairman of the KGB. In July 1985, Eduard Shevar- 
dnadze joined this group when he was named foreign 
minister, as Andrey Gromyko became chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. When Tikhonov re- 
tired as chairman of the Council of Ministers in October 
1985, he was replaced by Ryzhkov. In March 1986, Lev 
Zaykov, the first secretary of Leningrad oblast, was 
named to Ryzhkov's old post as Central Committee sec- 
retary for the economy and also became a member of 
the inner core. 

Essentially, any assessment of Gorbachev's consoli- 
dation of power turns on his relationship to these men, 
especially to Ligachev, Ryzhkov, and Chebrikov. To- 
gether with Gorbachev, these three men had risen pre- 
cipitately under Andropov, and if Andropov had select- 
ed the four as a team of semi-equals, one would have 
expected Gorbachev's emancipation from their control 
and his consolidation of power to be quite slow and 
painful. If, however, as suggested here, Gorbachev was 
more of a kingmaker in 1982 and was made the person- 
nel secretary to guarantee his succession, then others 
should have been jumping on his bandwagon from the 
first and his consolidation of power would be relatively 
simple. 

Certainly, Gorbachev's status in 1982 was strikingly 
different from that of his future colleagues on the Politbu- 
ro. He had been a Central Committee secretary for four 
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years and a voting member of the Politburo for two. Liga- 
chev, by contrast, was then first secretary of the small 
and remote Tomsk oblast, and Ryzhkov was one of four 


first deputy chairmen of the State Planning Committee 


(Gosplan). Both worked directly under Gorbachev's su- 
pervision during Andropov's year in power.** Chebrikov 


was first deputy chairman of the KGB, and almost no 


one had ever risen to a higher position from that post. 
Zaykov had been chairman of the executive committee 
of the Leningrad city soviet—the seventh- or eighth- 
ranking job in the city—before Gorbachev had installed 
him as first secretary of the Leningrad oblast party 
committee in 1983. (Politburo members elected subse- 
quently had even lower status at the time of Brezhnev's 
death: Viktor Nikonov was deputy minister of agricul- 
ture; Nikolay Slyun’kov was deputy chairman (not even 
first deputy chairman) of Gosplan, and Aleksandr Ya- 
kovlev was ambassador to Canada.) 

The gap in status as of 1982 between Gorbachev and 
all his future subordinates was so great that their subse- 
quent selection suggests a deliberate decision by the 
General Secretary to enhance his power vis-a-vis the 
Politouro. From this perspective, the selection of men 
with ties to different parts of the Kirilenko machine may 
have been more a gesture of reassurance to that ma- 
chine than an indication of that group’s veto power over 
policy or appointments. Moreover, where Brezhnev nad 
preferred Gorbachev as a prospective heir apparent 
because he was too young to be selected as leader be- 
fore Brezhnev died, so Gorbachev had reason to prefer 
as putative heir apparent Ligachev, aman 11 years old- 
er than himself. The regional party secretaries, who 
averaged 55 years of age in 1986, would have every 
reason to show their loyalty to a55-year-old general sec- 
retary rather than a 66-year-old second secretary. By 
August 1987, the Gorbachev era had seen the replace- 
ment of first secretaries in 25 percent of the oblasts and 
krays, and this apparently dropped the average age to 
54, by then 13 years younger than Ligachev.*° 


*4Remember that Gorbachev's responsibilities within the Politburo 
included overall supervision of the Economic Department and the 
Organizational Party Work Department. Under Andropov, Ryzhkov 
headed the former, and Ligachev, the latter. 

25Until the 1987 yearbook of the Bol'shaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya 
(Great Soviet Encyclopedia) is published, we will not have the biographies of 
all Central Committee members, and even then, some of the regional 
secretaries in the non-Russian republics were not elected to the CC. The year 
of birth is available for all regional secretaries selected by March 1984, 
and their biographies are published in Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR. 
Odinnadtsatyy sozyv (Deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 11th 
Convocation), Moscow, Izvestiya, 1984. 

The year of birth has been found for 36 of the other 54 regional first 
secretaries as of March 1986 (usually either from oblast newspapers or from 
commendations published on their 50th or 60th birthday). The average 
(fn. continued on p. 30) 
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At the same time, from Gorbachev's perspective, it 
was highly desirable to build up anetwork of people with 
whom he had developed a special trust in the past. As 
he moved to consolidate his power, he selected a dis- 
proportionate number of people from three such 
groups: (1) those who had worked in Stavropol’ and 
contiguous regions in the RSFSR (especially Krasno- 
dar) and in the Caucasus (Georgia and the Chechen- 
Ingush autonomous republic);*° (2) individuals who 
graduated from Moscow University in the mid-1950's 
(Gorbachev graduated in 1955), and (3) persons who 
worked in the Young Communist League apparatus in 
the late 1950’s and early 1960's, when Gorbachev him- 
self was engaged in such work. 

Before the 27th Party Congress, Gorbachev made 
three particularly important appointments from the Cau- 
casus area. In July, as already noted, Shevardnadze, 
the Georgian party first secretary, replaced Gromyko as 
foreign minister. 

The second appointment occurred earlier, in April 
1985, when Georgiy Razumovskiy was named head of 
the Organizational Party Work Department of the Cen- 
tral Committee—the number two position in the cadres 
area. At the 27th Congress, he became a Central Com- 
mittee secretary while retaining his departmental post. 
Razumovskiy had worked for years in the party and sovi- 
et organs of Krasnodar territory, for a brief period as 
head of the sector of the agriculture department of the 
Central Committee that handled the Kuban, and later as 
head of the Agroindustrial Complex Department in the 
USSR Council of Ministers. In the Secretariat hierarchy, 
Razumovskiy was formally subordinate to the personnel 
secretary on the Politburo, Ligachev. Still, it seems most 


year of birth for 132 first secretaries on whom information is available is 
1930, but the more recent electees were born in 1934 on average. If this 
pattern holds for the 18 unknowns (and, if anything, they are likely to be 
younger), the average year of birth advances to 1931. Between the 27th 
Congress and August 1987, oblast committee first secretaries were 
changed in 37 of 150 oblasts and territories. The ages of most of the new first 
secretaries are not Known, but these changes probably bring the average 
date of birth to 1932 or, more likely 1933. 

Clearly, Gorbachev had few allies in the Rostov party organization. 
Not only was the first secretary (lvan Bondarenko) quickly retired, despite 
being only in his late fifties, but his first replacement, Aleksandr Vlasov, 
was a former Komsomol official who had been party first secretary in the 
Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Republic; he has since become Minister of 
Internal Affairs, in a move evidently designed to bring the police under 
Gorbachev's control. The next first secretary in Rostov, Boris Volodin, was 
also brought in from the outside; he had been head of the agriculture 
department of the Stavropol’ territorial committee in Gorbachev's last year 
there. See Stavropol'skaya Pravda, June 1, 1977. No Rostov official has been 
identified among the promotions of the Gorbachev period, although, of 
course, the head of the North Caucasus Military District is based in Rostov and 
is usually a member of the bureau of the Rostov oblast committee. This 
was true, for example, of General Valeriy Belikov, who is to be discussed 
shortly. See Molot (Rostov), Jan. 14, 1979 


likely that he really reported to Gorbachev and that his 
job was to ensure that the political machine being built 
was loyal to Gorbachev, not to Ligachev. 

Then in November 1985, Vsevolod Murakhovskiy was 
named first deputy chairman of the USSR Council of 
Ministers and chairman of the new State Agroindustrial 
Committee. Murakhovskiy had been party first secre- 
tary in Stavropol’. In 1955, as first secretary of the Stav- 
ropol’ territorial Komsomol committee, he had given 
Gorbachev his first job after college, as deputy head of 
the Propaganda-Agitation Department of the commit- 
tee, and later named him first secretary of the city 
Komsomol committee. Somewhat surprisingly, Mura- 
khovskiy was not moved onto the Politburo, but his 
presence on the Council of Ministers meant that Gorba- 
chev had a representative in all Council of Ministers 
discussions and a person who could report on the other 
members of that body. 

During 1985 and 1986, Gorbachev also named some 
other figures from the Caucasus to key posts: Valeriy 
Belikov, the commander of the Soviet Group of Forces in 
Germany, had been commander of the North Cauca- 
sian military district; Viadimir Arkhipov, commander of 
the crucial Moscow military district, had been com- 
mander of the Transcaucasian military district;?’ and 
Aleksandr Vlasov, minister of internal affairs, had been 
first secretary of the Chechen-Ingush obkom (oblast 
party committee). A number of other men with experi- 
ence in this part of the USSR were appointed to less im- 
portant jobs—e.g., minister of grain products, head of 
the Chemical Industry Department of the Central Com- 
mittee, and first secretary of the Rostov, Smolensk, and 
Volgograd oblast party committees. Moreover, A. K. Ve- 
dernikov, the long-time head of the section of the Orga- 
nizational Party Work Department of the Central Com- 
mittee in charge of Moldavia and at least part of Ukraine, 


°7Arkhipov also has had close connections with other military 
commanders who have subsequently been promoted. He served from 1979 to 
1983 as chief of staff of the Central Asian Military District. The commander 
there from 1979 to 1980 was Petr Lushev, who became first deputy minister of 
defense in July 1986; and the commander from 1980 to 1983 was Dmitriy 
Yazov, who became defense minister in May 1987. Lushev and Yazov were 
both born in 1923, whereas Arkhipov was born in 1933. It is hence quite 
possible that he was an enthusiastic supporter of his former commanders’ 
candidacies for higher posts, feeling that his time would come in the early 
1990's. Gorbachev's military appointments will be discussed further in 
footnote 61. 

*8Vedernikov was head of the Organizational Party Work Department of 
the Stavropol’ territorial party committee for Gorbachev in 1971 and 
organizational-personnel secretary in 1974. See Stavropol’skaya Pravda, 
Feb. 21, 1971, and Feb. 23, 1974. Vedernikov attended many Central 
Committee sessions in Moldavia and also oblast committee meetings in 
Ukraine. See, e.g., Krasnoye Znamya (Kharkiv), Jan. 17, 1976; and Lvovskaya 
Pravda (L'viv), Nov. 23, 1978. He attended a session in Zaporozh’ye and a 
Ukrainian CP Central Committee session in 1986. See Pravda Ukrainy, Apr. 15 
and July 12, 1986. 
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Table 1: Numbers of High Soviet Officials 
Replaced Between 1982 and 1986' 


Type of official Nov. 1982—Mar. 1985 
Deputy chairmen of USSR Council of Ministers JOMIs 
Other members of USSR Council of Ministers 25 of 82 
First secretaries, republic party 

central committees 4 of 14 
First secretaries, party oblast committees? 48 of 150 
Commanders of military districts and groups 12 of 20 
Voting members, republic party bureaus 

(removed) 37 of 164 

| Voting members, republic party bureaus 
(removed or changed job) 52 of 164 


Mar. 1985—Mar. 1986 Nov. 1982—Mar. 1986 


8 of 14 9 of 13 
30 of 82 48 of 82 
4 of 14 8 of 14 
46 of 150 85 of 150 
6 of 20 17 of 20 
47 of 163 76 of 164 
62 of 163 103 of 164 


"Includes officials who died in their posts. If a personnel change occurred twice in a post (e.g., from 1982 to 1986), it is only counted as one change. 
“This includes committees of oblasts, autonomous republics, and territories, but excludes those of autonomous oblasts. 


had been secretary of the Stavropol’ territorial party 
committee.7° 

The Moscow University contingent of appointees in- 
cluded Anatoliy Luk’yanov, the head of the Central 
Committee’s General Department (the old spetssektor, 
once headed by Aleksandr Poskrebyshev under Stalin, 
that is in charge of all Central Committee communica- 
tions);7? Ivan Frolov, named chief editor of the Central 
Committee journal Kommunist;°° and Valentin Chichin, 
editor of Sovetskaya Rossiya. 

A third group of appointees close to Gorbachev 
were persons who had been Komsomol officials in the 
second half of the 1950’s and first half of the 1960's. In- 
deed, Murakhovskiy, Shevardnadze, Vlasov, and—to a 
minor degree—Razumovskiy had such a background 
as well as being in the Caucasus group. A number of 
other appointees had top-level Komsomol experience 
during the late 1950's and early 1960's. These included 
Aleksey Lizichev, head of the Main Political Directorate 
of the Soviet Army and Navy; Nikolay Kruchina, head of 
the business office (upraviyayushchiy delami) of the 
Central Committee; Vadim Loginov, deputy minister of 
foreign affairs in charge of East European matters; Yuriy 


$1 eonard Schapiro, “The General Department of the CC of the CPSU,” 
Survey (London), Summer 1975, pp. 53-65. 

%°Werner Hahn has called Frolov, “the most controversial of reform- 
minded Soviet philosophers” in the 1960's and 1970's, with the exception 
perhaps of one other, much older, individual. See Hahn, Postwar Soviet 
Politics: The Fall of Zhdanov and the Defeat of Moderation, 1946-1953, Ithaca, 
NY, Cornell University Press, 1982, pp. 169-81. See also Loren R. 

Graham, Science and Philosophy in the Soviet Union, New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1972, pp. 253-56. Frolov made his name fighting Lysenkoism in 
genetics, but then began emphasizing more broadly the importance of factors 
other than class ones in human affairs. For some more information on his 
early life, see Jerry F. Hough, Russia and the West: The Politics of 
Gorbachev's Reform, New York, Simon and Schuster, forthcoming in 

1988, Chap. 1. 
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Voronov, head of the Culture Department of the Central 
Committee; Aleksandr Aksenov, chairman of the State 
Committee for Television and Radio; Aleksandr Kam- 
shalov, chairman ofthe State Committee for Cinematog- 
raphy; and Vasily Trushin, first deputy minister of inter- 
nal affairs.°" 
As Table 1 indicates, Gorbachev was able to effect a 
really substantial turnover in personnel at high levels of 
the Soviet administrative system by the time of the 27th 
CPSU Congress. The turnover was at least as high at 
middle levels of the system. Only 52 percent of major 
officials among voting members of the republic central 
committees elected in 1981 were reelected in 1986, and 
only 34 percent were reelected while holding the same 
post (see Table 3). In Ukraine, 60 percent of the secre- 
taries of oblast party committees and 88 percent of the 
secretaries of city and district party committees were 


3'| oginov was second secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee; 
Aksenev and Kamshalov were secretaries; Kruchina was chief of a 
department of the Komsomol Central Committee; Voronov was the editor 
of Komsomol'skaya Pravda; and Lizichev was a top Komsomol official in the 
Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy and a candidate 
member of the bureau of the Komsomol Central Committee. Murakhovskiy, 
Shevardnadze, Trushin, and Vlasov had been first secretaries of 
Komsomol regional organizations. 

The Komsomol connection was beneficial largely to those who had dealt 
with Gorbachev himself. In the last few years, oblast party committee first 
secretaries are largely being selected from those born in the mid 1930's. 
This age group includes a considerable number of persons who served as 
oblast Komsomol committee first secretaries in the second half of the 
1960's, i.e., when Gorbachev was already a party official. Komsomol first 
secretaries in the RSFSR in 1966 were born in 1936 on the average and 
those in 1971 were born in 1938; these individuals, now in their early fifties, 
would normally be expected to be considered for election as oblast party 
committee secretaries at this stage of their life. However, of the 102 RSFSR 
oblast Komsomol first secretaries identified for the 1966-71 period, only 
four have become oblast party committee first secretaries. Indeed, only 14 
were in a post high enough to warrant selection as one of the 5,000 
delegates to the 27th CPSU Congress. 
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changed in the 1981-85 period, and in Armenia, this 
was true of 80.4 percent of the state farm directors and 
85.4 percent of kolkhoz chairman between 1982 and 
1986.22 Both of these republics had relatively low levels 
of turnover in higher-ranking jobs (see Table 3). 

Yet, the flood of personnel changes that took place 
before the 27th Congress created a political problem for 
Gorbachev as well as an opportunity. The Central Com- 
mittee that had elected him retained its mandate until 
the 27th Congress, and it still had the power to remove 
him. Gorbachev had an incentive to have a maximum 
number of his own people on the Central Committee that 
would be elected at the conclusion of the 27th Con- 
gress, but the larger the number of old members he 
retired or demoted from major party or government re- 
sponsibilities prior to the congress, the larger the num- 
ber of CC members who might be personally disgrun- 
tled. By the time of the opening of the congress, fully 38 
percent of the voting members of the Central Committee 
fell into this latter category. 

Gorbachev had aseries of responses to this problem. 
First, he went out among the population, creating the im- 
age of a leader on the move. He met foreign leaders 
such as President Mitterrand of France and President 
Ronald Reagan of the United States, winning praise for 
his performance. By the end of 1985, everyone was re- 
marking on his new style. He raised significant hopes at 
home that the period of weak leadership was over, and 
the Central Committee had to fear that it would produce 
unrest if it tried to replace him. 

Gorbachev was also careful not to provide members 
of the Central Committee with any one issue around 
which they could coalesce. He kept them off balance, as 
he did Western observers, by pledging new domestic 
programs without ever using the world “reform,” the tra- 
ditional signal for something as radical as the Hungarian 
experiment.°? 

The one man on the Politburo who posed any danger 
to Gorbachev was Gromyko. If Gromyko would have 
told the Central Committee that Gorbachev was acting 
like a naive fool in foreign policy, that would have been 
a true challenge. Consequently, Gorbachev handled 
Gromyko with real care. To be sure, Gorbachev did hint 
at a change in foreign policy in a number of esoteric 
ways (e.g., by downplaying in the press the German re- 
vanchism theme that had been the main justification for 
Gromyko's America-centered policy). He told the edi- 
tors of Time that “foreign policy is a continuation of do- 


*°Pravda Ukrainy, Mar. 25, 1987; and Kommunist (Yerevan), Mar. 17, 
1987. 

“This was noted in Seweryn Bialer and Joan Afferica, The Genesis of 
Gorbachev's World,” Foreign Affairs (New York), No. 3, 1986, p. 611. 
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mestic policy,” thereby implying that the “grandiose” 
changes he had in mind for domestic policy might entail 
equally broad changes in foreign policy as well.** And, 
of course, the selection of Shevardnadze as foreign 
minister suggested that Gorbachev did not want some- 
one with ties to old policies. 

Nevertheless, the hints of change did not go beyond 
hints. Shevardnadze was a genial man, who seemed to 
favor negotiations with both the United States and Eu- 
rope. In January 1985, the party newspaper Zarya vos- 
toka in his base, Georgia, had treated the summit meet- 
ing of Gromyko and US Secretary of State George Shultz 
as amajor and favorable event, while Pravda Ukrainy in 
Shcherbytskyi’'s Ukraine had been extremely cold to- 
ward it.2° Even in his Time magazine interview, Gorba- 
chev did not draw any conclusions, but ended with a 
teaser, leaving to the interviewers to guess precisely 
what international conditions the USSR needed for its 
domestic program.°° 

Moreover, with the exception of the Shevardnadze 
appointment, in 1985, Gorbachev made no personnel 
changes in the foreign policy realm that would have of- 
fended Gromyko, even though large numbers of offi- 
cials in other ministries were being replaced. The 75- 
year-old minister of foreign trade, Nikolay Patolichev, 
was retired in November and replaced by Gromyko’s 
deputy minister for Eastern Europe. Anew deputy minis- 
ter of foreign affairs for personnel was also appointed. 
But that was all. At the beginning of 1986, Andrey Alek- 
sandrov-Agentov—the old foreign policy assistant of 
Brezhnev, Andropov, and Chernenko—remained in his 
post, as did the Central Committee secretary who head- 
ed the International Department (the 80-year-old Boris 
Ponomarev) and the Central Committee secretary who 
headed the Department for Liaison with Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of Socialist Countries (the 76-year-old 
Konstantin Rusakov). Even more surprising, none of the 
nine deputy heads of these two departments had been 
replaced. 

As the 27th Congress approached and passed, Gor- 
bachev's worries apparently lessened, and he began to 
move more confidently in changing foreign policy offi- 
cials. At the end of January, Aleksandrov-Agentov re- 
tired, and then in February and March, Rusakov and 
Ponomarev were replaced as Central Committees sec- 


“Time (New York), Sept. 9, 1985, p. 29. The Russian-language version, 
published in the Soviet newspapers on September 2, was marginally different 
from the English-language version. In Russian, for example, Gorbachev 
said that people “justly” (spravedlivo) say that foreign policy is a continuation 
of domestic policy, while in Time, it is ambiguous whether he is associating 
himself with the generalization. 

°6Pravda Ukrainy and Zarya Vostoka, Jan. 10, 1985. 

"loa. cit. 
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retaries. Gromyko's two first deputy ministers of foreign 
affairs (Georgiy Korniyenko and Viktor Mal'tsev) were 
moved to lesser jobs. By August, only one of Gromyko's 
eight deputy ministers (Anatoliy Kovalev, the deputy 
minister for Europe, who had been deeply disappointed 
by his failure to rise to expected higher responsibilities 
in the mid-1970's®’) remained, and nine new deputy 
ministers had been appointed. 

The congress gave Gorbachev cause for confidence. 
The membership of the Central Committee was sub- 
stantially renewed. Less than 55 percent of voting mem- 
bers of the Central Committee elected in 1981 were re- 


| elected in 1986. (11 percent had died and 34 percent 


had retired or been demoted). The proportion of old 
| Central Committee members reelected was more or 
| less inline with expectations, but the number of new vot- 
ing members elected was considerably less than might 
have been expected (40 percent of the total). This was a 
reflection of the fact that the size of the Central Commit- 
tee was reduced (from 319 to 307) instead of expanded 
(as had been the case at virtually every congress since 
the 1917 revolution). However, the General Secretary's 
position in the Central Committee looked extremely sol- 
id. He had, after all, won inthe Central Committee a year 
earlier, and the 60 percent of the membership of the new 
CC who were reelected from the 1981 CC presumably 
was composed overwhelmingly of that 1985 majority. 
Moreover, the occupational composition of the voting 
membership changed in a way that was quite promising 
for a general secretary who had to attack the powers of 
‘the central governmental machinery. In 1981, fully 22 


| percent of the voting members sat on the Council of Min- 
| isters, but in 1986, this figure fell to 18 percent. The 
| natural opponents of the ministries—the regional party 
| and government officials, plus the workers and peas- 


ants whom those officials had a dominant role in select- 


_ ing—increased their representation in the Central Com- 


mittee from 44 to 47 percent.°® 


In addition, a very interesting development occurred 
inthe candidate membership of the Central Committee. 
_1In1981, 151 candidate members had been elected, but 
this figure rose to 170 in 1986. Of the latter number, 
69 percent were newly elected. Normally, candidate 
_ membership has been reserved for holders of posts of 
_ lower status than those elected full members, and this 
- generally continued to be the case. Nevertheless, 35 of 
the new candidate members held jobs that had warrant- 
ed voting membership in 1981, and many of these offi- 
Cials appeared to be natural Gorbachev supporters. 
Although one could conclude that Gorbachev's fail- 
ure to have his supporters given full membership in the 
Central Committee represented a defeat, the more likely 
explanation is that the General Secretary was con- 
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cerned about his position at the end of the 1980’s if he 
continued a relatively high rate of personnel turnover. 
By the end of the decade, the number of disgruntled 
Central Committee members might be quite high. The 
new Party Rules officially authorized the promotion of 
candidate members to full membership between con- 
gresses (it had occurred extra-legally before), and it is 
likely that Gorbachev was thinking of having a fairly 
large reserve of loyal candidate members who could be 
promoted to full membership as circumstances dictat- 
ed. (Infact, by August 1987, some 11 percent of the vot- 
ing members elected in March 1986 had already been 
retired or seriously demoted from the jobs they held 
upon their election to the CC.) That Gorbachev was 
thinking about the problem of lame-duck Central Com- 
mittee members was also suggested by his later deci- 
sion to hold a party conference in 1988 (see below). 

The turnover in the membership of the Politburo and 
Secretariat by the end of the congress was even greater 
than in the Central Committee. The Politburo contained 
10 voting members after Chernenko's death (a number 
that included Gorbachev himself). By the end of the con- 
gress, three of these 10 had been retired—Romanov in 
July 1985, Tikhonov in October 1985, and Grishin (Mos- 
cow city first secretary) in February 1986—and a fourth 
(Gromyko) had been moved to a ceremonial position. 
Four of the seven Central Committee secretaries other 
than Gorbachev had been removed.*? 

By the end of the congress, five new voting members 
had been added to the Politburo since Chernenko’s 
death (Chebrikov, Ligachev, Ryzhkov, Shevardnadze, 
and—at the congress—Lev Zaykov). Five of the seven 
candidate members of the Politburo were newly elect- 
ed: Yel’tsin, Slyun’kov, Yuriy Solov'yev, Sergey Sokolov, 
and Nikolay Talyzin.*° The same was true of seven of the 
10 Central Committee secretaries: Aleksandra Biryu- 
kova, Anatolyy Dobrynin, Vadim Medvedev, Viktor Ni- 
konov, Razumovskiy, Yakovlev, and Zaykov. It was an 
unprecedented performance. By the end of the con- 


3’For a discussion of Kovalev in the early and mid-1970's, see Arkady N. 
Shevchenko, Breaking with Moscow, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1985, 
pp. 111, 129-30, 265-66. 

°8The list of Central Committee members was published at the end of 
the congress. See Pravda, Mar. 5, 1986. The occupations of nearly all 
members are found in the list of delegates published in the third volume of 
the stenographic report of the congress. 

“°These were Ivan Kapitonov, Ponomarev, Romanov, and Rusakov. 

4°The posts they occupied at that time were: Yel'tsin, first secretary of 
the Moscow city party committee; Slyun’kov, first secretary of the Belorussian 
Central Committee; Sokolov, Minister of Defense; Solov'yev, first secretary 
of the Leningrad oblast party committee; and Talyzin, first deputy chairman of 
the USSR Council of Ministers and chairman of Gosplan. The other two 
candidate members were Petr Demichev, then Minister of Culture, and 
Vladimir Dolgikh, Central Committee secretary. 
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Table 2: Numbers of High Soviet Officials 
Replaced Between 1982 and 1987 


Type of official 


Deputy chairmen of USSR Council of Ministers 2 of 12 
Other members of USSR Council of Ministers 23 of 81 
First secretaries, republic party 

central committees 2 of 14 
First secretaries, party oblast committees* 38 of 150 
Commanders of military districts and groups 14 of 20 
Voting members, republic party bureaus 

(removed) 41 of 183 
Voting members, republic party bureaus 

(either removed or changed job) 51 of 183 
All secretaries of party oblast committees n.a. 
Secretaries of city and district party committees n.a. 


Mar. 1986—Aug. 1987' 


Mar. 1985—Aug. 1987 Nov. 1982—Aug. 1987 


10 of 13 Ti Ona 
56 of 85 69 of 83 
6 of 14 9 of 14 
75 of 150 108 of 150 
16 of 20 19 of 20 
84 of 163 103 of 164 
101 of 163 128 of 164 
almost 50%? n.a. 
almost 50%? n.a. 


'For some categories (notably commanders of military districts and members of party bureaus), changes that occurred in the summer of 1987 may not have been 


discovered, and the turnover figures may be even higher 


2This includes committees of oblasts, autonomous republics, and territories, but excludes those of autonomous oblasts 

These figures were given in a speech by Georgiy Razumovskiy on May 12, 1987, and covered ‘the last two years,” i.e., did not include the summer of 1987. He 
reported that one-third of the chairmen of republic councils of ministers and of executive committees of oblast soviets had been replaced, but the actual figure is clearly 
higher in light of the changes in a number of chairman postings after the local elections in June 1987 Party officials have also changed in this period. See G. Razumovskiy, 
“Party Work to the Level [Required for] Restructuring,” Partiynaya Zhizn’ (Moscow), No. 12, June 1987, p. 12 


gress, Gorbachev had succeeded in building a solid 
core of support and was well on his way toward a full 
consolidation of power. 


Post-Congress Consolidation 


The speed of personnel change may have slowed 
since the congress, but it has not stopped. As noted, 11 
percent of the voting members of the Central Committee 
have been retired or seriously demoted. The rates of 
change among top administrative and political officials 
remains at a high level (see Table 2). 

The January 1987 CC Plenum brought still further 
changes at the highest levels. Another Politburo mem- 
ber (Dinmukhamed Kunayev) and another Central 
Committee secretary (Mikhail Zimyanin) were retired. In 
June, the former was expelled from the Central Commit- 
tee in disgrace. Another Gorbachev supporter (Alek- 
sandr Yakoviev) was named a candidate member of the 
Politburo, and two new Central Committee secretaries 
were elected—Anatoliy Luk’yanov and Slyun’kov. 

In the midst of rumors of Gorbachev defeats (to be 
discussed in a moment), little attention was given to 
these changes, all the more so since Kunayev had been 
removed from his job as Kazakhstan first secretary in 


*'See the discussion of Luk’yanov in Alexander Rahr, “Gorbachev's 
Fellow Student Gets Top Post,” Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, Radio 
Liberty Research (Munich), RL 97/87, Feb. 27, 1987. 
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December and his removal from the Politburo was a 
foregone conclusion. This neglect by analysts was a 
serious mistake. 

Yakovlev is said by knowledgeable insiders to have 
been the architect of Gorbachev's domestic and foreign 
policy since the summer of 1985, and his promotion to 
the Politburo, if only to candidate membership, was an 
important step. Both Yakovlev and Zimyanin had been 
Central Committee secretaries dealing with ideological 
issues—Yakovlev supervising the Propaganda (really, 
the Media) Department and the Culture Department, 
and Zimyanin supervising the Science and Education 
Department. Zimyanin’s unexpected survival atthe 27th 
Congress was associated with the continuation of a 
conservative line in history and philosophy (and with 
the maintenance of conservative personnel in these 
spheres) at a time when the media and culture under 
Yakovlev’s supervision were liberalizing rapidly. With 
Zimyanin’s retirement, Yakovlev took over the Science 
and Education Department. It seemed clear that the 
social sciences were going to be swept by g/asnost’ and 
personnel change. 

The elections of Luk’yanov and Slyun’kov to the 
Central Committee Secretariat were also important. 
Luk’yanov is a 1953 graduate of Moscow University with 
a law degree, and a man who criticized the Brezhnev 
“cult of the personality” openly in 1979.*' He had been 
serving as the head of the General Department of the 
Central Committee, a crucial point for a general secre- 
tary to control if he is to know what is going on, and 
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Luk’yanov's background makes it clear that he is a Gor- 
bachev man. At a minimum, his promotion into the 
Central Committee Secretariat gave Gorbachev one 
more voice there. The crucial fact about Luk’yanov’s 
promotion, however, became known two weeks later: 
his elevation to Central Committee secretary also gave 
him responsibility for supervising the important Admin- 
istrative Organs Department; this appointment provid- 
ed Gorbachev a surrogate watchdog over the secret 


| police and the military.* 


Slyun’kov is former director of the Minsk Tractor 
Works and a former deputy chairman of the Gosplan, 


| who had been elected party first secretary in Belorussia 


in one of Yuriy Andropov's first personnel moves. In 
Gosplan, Slyun’kov had coordinated planning for a 
number of machine-building industries, including agri- 
cultural machine-building, and he obviously had been 
dealing with Gorbachev atthe time the latter was Central 
Committee secretary for agriculture. 

As a Central Committee secretary, Slyun’kov as- 
sumed responsibility for the Economic Department (the 
old Planning and Financial Organs Department) that 
oversees the major coordinating economic institutions. 
A leading Soviet scholar stated privately in April that 
while Slyun’kov had his limitations, he was a more seri- 
ous economic reformer than Ryzhkov, and after the 
June 1987 Plenum, Soviet economists were speaking of 


| him as aman who had been instrumental in seeing that 


the reform document adopted at that plenum was more 
radical than other proposed variants. 

From Gorbachev's point of view, another important 
aspect of Slyun’kov’s election is that it created a vacan- 
cy in the leadership of the country’s fifth most populous 
republic. Yefrem Sokolov, the first secretary of the Brest 
obkom, was named to replace him. Sokolov was not 
even on the bureau of the Belorussian party organiza- 
tion and ranked approximately 20th among the officials 


42The responsibilities of Central Committee secretaries are revealed in 
the meetings they attend and the obituaries they sign. Meeting after meeting 
left no doubt about Luk’yanov's supervision of the non-military institutions 
within the purview of the Administrative Organs Department: the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs (Pravda, Feb. 5, 1987); Aeroflot (ibid., Feb. 7, 1987); the 
Procuracy (ibid., Feb. 19, 1987); the Border Troops of the KGB (ibid., May 28, 
1987); and the KGB as a whole (ibid., Sept. 11 1987). Luk’yanov attended 
relatively few military functions, but he did appear as the sole Secretariat 
representative at the trade union congress of defense industry workers 


| (ibid., Feb. 4, 1987) and at an important defense meeting in July 1987 


(Krasnaya Zvezda [Moscow], July 18, 1987). He was also the only Central 
Committee secretary without Politburo standing to sign the obituary of General 
Dmitriy Lelyushenko (ibid., July 22, 1987). 

Central Committee secretaries not on the Politburo are supervised by 
secretaries on the Politburo, and Luk’yanov is under Zaykov. Zaykov's 
supervision is reflected in the background of the first deputy head of the 
Administrative Organs Department, Ivan Larin, who had been head of the 
Political Administration of the Leningrad Military District while Zaykov was 
party leader in Leningrad. See Krasnaya Zvezda, Jan. 15, 1986. 
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of the republic after four years of Slyun’kov’s rule. 
Sokolov's speech at the 1986 republic party congress 
had attacked the leadership in the republic capital, 
Minsk,*? and his elevation surely reflected central inter- 
vention. That he was the former head of the Agriculture 
Department of the Belorussian Central Committee 
clearly suggested that his patron was Gorbachev. 

A number of other personnel changes also indicate 
that a Gorbachev consolidation of power occurred in 
the months immediately preceding or following the Jan- 
uary Plenum. The removal of Kunayev as the Kazakh 
leader in early December was a foregone conclusion, 
but the selection of the Russian Gennadly Kolbin as his 
replacement was an interesting decision. Kolbin had 
served as second secretary of the Georgian Central 
Committee from 1975 to 1983, and he must have had 
good relations with Gorbachev and Shevardnadze 
while there.** 

In the first months of 1987, one of Gorbachev's 
personal assistants, Georgiy Smirnov, became director 
of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, and another assis- 
tant (indeed, one with a Stavropol’ background), Valeriy 
Boldin, became head of the General Department when 
Luk’yanov became Central Committee secretary.*° Ge- 
orgiy Shakhnazarov, a long-time proponent of democ- 
ratization, replaced the conservative Oleg Rakhmanin 
as first deputy head of the Department for Liaison with 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of Socialist Countries 
of the Central Committee.*° Sergey Manyakin, a former 
official in Stavropol’, became chairman of the People’s 
Control Committee, which acquired new importance in 
June, when Gorbachev advocated giving it all auditing 
responsibilities.4” 

Then, within six weeks of the January Plenum, a rapid 
change of personnel began in Ukraine. In mid-March 


43Sovetskaya Belorussiya (Minsk), Jan. 31, 1986. 

“4There is another subtle sign of Kolbin’s ties to Gorbachev. Sometimes 
the selection of the oblast from which a central official is elected a delegate to 
the party congress has political significance. For example, at the 27th 
Congress, Yuliy Vorontsov (then ambassador to France) was elected a 
delegate from Stavropol’, while Yuriy Dubinin (then ambassador to Spain) 
was elected a delegate from Shevardnadze's Georgia. These circumstances 
foreshadowed their selections as first deputy minister of foreign affairs and 
ambassador to the United States respectively, and it would not surprise me if 
Vorontsov turned out to be the heir apparent to Shevardnadze. In the case 
of Kolbin. Georgiy Razumovskiy, Gorbachev's intimate for personnel 
selection, was elected a delegate from Ulyanovsk oblast, where Kolbin 
was then first secretary. 

45Alexander Rahr, “Turnover in the Central Party Apparatus,” Radio 
Liberty Research, RL 256/87, July 9, 1987, p. 5. All Central Committee 
department heads are supervised by a Central Committee secretary 
unless, like Anatoliy Dobrynin, they are given the title of secretary themselves. 
Boldin almost surely is under Luk'yanov's direct supervision. 

46See Archie Brown, “Gorbachev and Reform of the Soviet System,” The 
Political Quarterly (Oxford), April-June 1987, p. 145. 

47Pravda, Mar. 1 and June 26, 1987. 
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Table 3: Politburo Members, August 31, 1987 At the June 1987 Plenum, Gorbachev strengthened 


Member 
FULL MEMBERS 
Geydar Aliyev 


Viktor Chebrikov 
Mikhail Gorbachev 
Andrey Gromyko 


Yegor Ligachev 

Viktor Nikonov 

Nikolay Ryzhkov 
Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi 
Eduard Shevardnadze 
Nikolay Slyun’kov 

Mikhail Solomentsev 


Vitaliy Vorotnikov 


Aleksandr Yakovlev 
Lev Zaykov 


Major position held 


First Deputy Chairman, USSR 
Council of Ministers 

Chairman of the KGB 

General Secretary, CC CPSU 

Chairman, Presidium, USSR 
Supreme Soviet 

Secretary, CC CPSU 

Secretary, CC CPSU 

Chairman, USSR Council of 
Ministers 

First Secretary, CP of 
Ukraine 

Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Secretary, CC CPSU 

Chairman, Party Control 
Committee 

Chairman, RSFSR Council of 
Ministers 

Secretary, CC CPSU 

Secretary, CC CPSU 


CANDIDATE MEMBERS 


Petr Demichev Deputy Chairman, Presidium, 
USSR Supreme Soviet 

Secretary, CC CPSU 

First Secretary, Leningrad 
Oblast Party Committee 

First Deputy Chairman, USSR 
Council of Ministers; 
Chairman Gosplan 

Minister of Defense 

First Secretary, Moscow City 
Party Committee 


Vladimir Dolgikh 
Yuriy Solov’yev 


Nikolay Talyzin 


Dimitriy Yazov 
Boris Yel’tsin 


the first secretaries of the Dnipropetrovsk and L'viv 
oblast committees were summarily dismissed, the for- 
mer before a replacement could even be selected. Dni- 
propetrovsk oblast and the city of Dniprodzerzhinsk 
within it had been the original base of both Brezhnev 
and Shcherbystskyi, and the dismissed Lviv first secre- 
tary had originally been a party official in Dnipro- 
dzerzhinsk. Shcherbytskyi reported that a major factor 
in the Dnipropetrovsk change had been a ‘““memoran- 
dum of the CPSU CC departments” (zapiska otdelov 
TsK KPSS) that presumably surveyed the work of the ob- 
kom. By early July, first secretaries had been changed 
in seven oblast committees and the one city committee 
_ (Kiev) that is independent of any oblast committee. In 
_ July, the chairman of the Ukrainian Council of Ministers 
was retired, although with great honor.*® 


“®Pravda Ukrainy, Mar. 25 and July 11, 1987. 
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his control of the Politburo by adding three Central Com- 
mittee secretaries as full voting members: Yakovlev, 
Slyun’kov, and the secretary for agriculture, Nikonov. As 
already noted, all three had held extraordinarily modest 
posts when Brezhnev died, and Gorbachev clearly was 

the patron of all three. | 

With the election of Nikonov, Slyun’kov, and Yakovlev 
to the Politburo, Gorbachev not only strengthened his 
personal position on that body, but also raised the status 
of the Central Committee Secretariat under his direct su- | 
pervision. If one may be permitted real oversimplifica- | 
tion, the Central Committee Secretariat and apparatus 
is avery rough equivalent of the White House staff—.e., 
it constitutes the staff of the leader of the country. As 
such, there tends to be a natural rivalry between it and 
the officials of the cabinet—in the Soviet case, the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. The proportion of Central Committee 
and of Council of Ministers officials on the Politburo may 
serve as arough indicator of the relative status of the two 
institutions at a given time. Today six of the 12 secretar- 
ies are voting members of the Politburo, and aseventh is 
a candidate member (see Tables 3 and 4). Especially 
with Aliyev and Shcherbytskyi being in a weak position 
and the KGB chairman and the foreign minister really 
subordinated to the General Secretary rather than to the 
chairman of the Council of Ministers, the Secretariat has 
come as close to replacing the Politburo as it ever has in 
Soviet history. 

One other event that occurred at the January Plenum 
could be of extraordinary importance—and may even 
have been the cause of the postponement of the Plenum 
several times. This was the call for a party conference in 
1988. Officially, this conference was to deal with the de- 
mocratization proposals that Gorbachev had made, 
which would emerge in the press discussion after the 
Plenum. In fact, a conference is absolutely unneces- 
sary to enact such reforms, and the only reason to } 
hold one is to make changes in the membership of the 
Central Committee. 

The new Party Rules, adopted at the 27th Congress, 
are silent on the powers of a party conference, but the 
last such gathering, held in 1941, did add full and candi- 
date members to the Central Committee. A recent arti- 
cle in the Soviet press pointedly discussed the provi- 
sions in the old Rules that had permitted such changes 
in the past and suggested, by implication, that they still 
were in force.*? A Soviet official asserted in March 1987 
that the conference would, indeed, take personnel ac- 
tions. He indicated that just as officials who are removed 


“°Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Mar. 27, 1987. 
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Table 4: Central Committee Secretaries 
and Their Responsibilities 


Secretary Responsibilities 
Mikhail Gorbachev General Secretary (overall supervision) 
Yegor Ligachev De facto second secretary, with broad 


responsibilities and special responsi- 
bilities for cadres (directly supervising 
Razumovskiy) 

Consumer goods industry, light industry, 
trade, and consumer services 

Chief, International Department (dealing 
with non-governmental foreign 
relations) and Cadres Abroad 
Department 

Oversees Heavy Industry and Power 

Engineering Department (primarily 
dealing with coal, geology, 
metallurgy, and petroleum) 

Oversees Administrative Organs 
Department, General Department, and 
possibly Administration of Affairs 
(deals with military, police, 
and intra-party communication) 

Chief, Liaison with Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of Socialist Countries 
Department (oversees bloc relations) 

Chief, Oversees Agriculture and Food 
Industry Department 

Chief, Organizational Party Work 
Department (supervises local party 
organs, soviets, Komsomol) 

Chief, Economic Department (oversees 
Gosplan and central coordinating 
economic organs); possibly oversees 
Construction Department 

Oversees domestic ideological affairs 
(the Culture, Propaganda, and 
Science and Education departments) 
and foreign relations (supervises 
Dobrynin and Medvedev) 

Oversees Chemical Industry, Defense 
Industry, and Machine-Building 
departments and supervises 
Luk’yanov 


Aleksandra Biryukova 


Anatoliy Dobrynin 


Vladimir Dolgikh 


Anatoliy Luk'yanov 


Vadim Medvedev 


Viktor Nikonov 


Georgiy Razumovskiy 


Nikolay Slyun’kov 


Aleksandr Yakovlev 


Lev Zaykov 


NOTE: There are two major mysteries about the Secretariat. The first is Liga- 
chev's role. His direct administrative responsibilities have become quite narrow 
now that Nikonov and Yakovlev have become Politburo members. Given Razu- 
movskiy's close ties with Gorbachev, Ligachev's supervision of him must be a 
formality. The question is whether Ligachev's range of responsibilities means 
that he is especially powerful or that he is a “vice president” with little real power. 
My guess is that he is undergoing a gradual transition to a domestic role analo- 
gous to Gromyko’s in the foreign sphere. 

The second question is the division of responsibilities among Dolgikh, Slyun’- 
kov, and Zaykov, now that Slyun’kov has become a full member of the Politburo. 
Is Dolgikh supervised by one of the full members? Who oversees Biryukova? 
(Actually the answer may be Ligachev.) Who oversees the Construction Depart- 
ment and the Transport and Communications Department? 


usually resign their responsibilities as Supreme Soviet 
deputies, so such officials might resign as Central Com- 
mittee members or be replaced by candidate mem- 
bers.°° The upcoming conference clearly could prove a 
valuable tool for Gorbachev in removing demoted and 
disgruntled members of the Central Committee sooner 
than at the next party congress, not due until 1991. 

In sum, signs were multiplying in the spring of 1987 
that Gorbachev was rapidly completing one of the most 
Classic and rapid consolidations of power in Soviet his- 
tory. He was, | think, as strong as Stalin was in 1928. Yet, 
at this very point, many American analysts began talk- 
ing about growing opposition to Gorbachev and pre- 
dicting his downfall in as little as one year, although 
some conceded he might survive as leader for two or 
three years. 

Perceptions of opposition and predictions of defeat 
sprang from several sources. From within the Soviet 
Union came rumors of an impending showdown be- 
tween Gorbachev and Shcherbytskyi, something puta- 
tively indicated by the repeated postponement of the 
Central Committee Plenum in the winter of 1986-87. Fol- 
lowing the January Plenum, Gorbachev's “failure” to 
remove the Ukrainian party chief was rumored to repre- 
sent defeat for the General Secretary.°' Finally, there 
was astrong tendency among those American analysts 
who are firmly convinced that no change is possible in 
the Soviet Union to seize on possible opposition to Gor- 
bachev as the guarantee that his evident desire to enact 
change would be stymied.°? 


*°The post-Brezhnev period has seen a growing practice whereby 
Supreme Soviet deputies who are retired from their professional jobs resign 
from their deputyship (previously, they remained in the Supreme Soviet, 
with new deputies elected only to replace those of the 1,500-odd deputies 
who had died in office). At the July 1985 Supreme Soviet session, 12 
deputies were reported to have died, and 13 new ones were elected; at the 
November 1985 session, the respective figures were 3 and 7; in June 
1986, they were 0 and 27; in November 1986, they were 1 and 41; and in June 
1987, they were 8 and 51. 

In and of itself, this change has little significance, but if the precedent 
were to be followed in the case of Central Committee members (and a 
member did resign in China), this would be enormously important. 

Already, as Lev Zaykov revealed in a conversation in the United States in 
1977, new officials who will normally be elected to the Central Committee 

at the next congress (such as himself, then the chairman of the Leningrad city 
soviet) are invited to attend the sessions of the CC because “it is important 
for their work."" See Hough and Fainsod, op. cit., p. 455. In a showdown, 
however, the old official would have the legal right to vote; that would be 
changed by the official’s resignation. 

°'The New York Times, Mar. 22, 1987. 

52s Leslie Gelb reported at the end of the Chernenko year in office, the 
predominant American scholarly prognosis for the Soviet Union was for a 
“muddling down.” Leslie H. Gelb, “What We Really Know About Russia,” 
The New York Times Magazine, Oct. 28, 1984, pp. 82-83. There were, 
however, some different views among scholars Gelb did not contact. One 
notable exception was Archie Brown of Oxford University, author of an early 
analysis of the new regime in these pages; see “Gorbachev: New Man in 
the Kremlin,” Problems of Communism, May-June 1985, pp. 1-23. 
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Table 5: Proportion of Voting Members of 1981 
Republic Central Committees Who Were 
Reelected in 1986 


Members Officials reelected 
Republic All members who were Officials! and in same post 
Armenia 68 of 121 (56%) 46 of 74 (62%) 30 of 74 (41%) 
Azerbaydzhan 76 of 131 (58%) 43 of 64 (67%) 29 of 64 (45%) 
Belorussia 60 of 157 (38%) 53 of 110 (48%) 37 of 110 (34%) 
Estonia 79 of 131 (60%) 53 of 82 (65%) 34 of 82 (41%) 
Georgia 76 of 147 (52%) 48 of 85 (56%) 32 of 85 (38%) 
Kazakhstan 56 of 184 (30%) 49 of 126 (39%) 28 of 126 (22%) 
Kirgiziya 50 of 137 (36%) 29 of 78 (37%) 18 of 78 (23%) 
Latvia 68 of 141 (48%) 42 of 84 (50%) 22 of 84 (26%) 
Lithuania 88 of 149 (59%) 58 of 82 (71%) 43 of 82 (52%) 
Moldavia 67 of 125 (54%) 47 of 80 (59%) 36 of 80 (45%) 
Tadzhikistan 58 of 139 (42%) 43 of 89 (48%) 24 of 89 (27%) 
Turkmenia 65 of 155 (42%) 50 of 90 (56%) 33 of 90 (37%) 
Ukraine 114 of 195 (58%) 88 of 135 (65%) 68 of 135 (50%) 
Uzbekistan 30 of 177 (17%) 26 of 128 (20%) 8o0f 125 (6%) 


‘Officials include government and party officials at the republic and oblast levels and in cities with more than 50,000 population; top Officials of the Academy of Sciences, 
rectors of universities and colleges, and factory managers. Military and border troop officers were not included, however, because they are almost all rotated out as a matter 


of central policy. 


SOURCE AND METHODOLOGY: The central committees were elected at the end of January 1981 and in early February 1986. Members were identified from the republic press. With a few 
exceptions (notably Kazakhstan, with 10 percent unidentified), it was possible to identify 96 to 99 percent of the 1981 members. Unidentified individuals (very few of whom were reelected) 
were assumed to be non-officials. If this assumption is wrong, the figures in columns 2 and 3 would be slightly lower 


However, one should be extraordinarily cautious 
about the stories of opposition to Gorbachev and of his 
alleged defeats, especially with respect to Shcherby- 
tskyi. The press coverage of Shcherbytskyi and Ukraine 
during 1986 was quite different from the highly negative 
stories about Kazakhstan; and there was no indication 
of alarge number of personnel changes in Ukraine such 
as occurred in Kazakhstan preceding the ouster of Kun- 
ayev (see Table 5). Thus, the Ukrainian leadership was 
not criticized for the Chernobyl’ disaster, and the only 
change in the voting membership of the Ukrainian Party 
Bureau in 1985 and 1986 was occasioned by the death 
of the chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
inlate 1984. Itis extremely difficult to believe that Gorba- 
chev would have risked a defeat on the removal of 
Shcherbytskyi at this time without more preparation. 

Serious Criticism of policies and persons in Ukraine 
began only in 1987, i.e., the rumors of Gorbachev's dis- 
satisfaction were the beginning of the attack on Shcher- 
bytskyi, not a sign of defeat. The first public criticism of 
the KGB and the acknowledgement of mistakes by its 
chairman, Viktor Chebrikov—an old Shcherbytskyi sub- 
ordinate in Dnipropetrovsk—also seemed related to the 
attack, especially since the reported mistakes had 


“8Pravda, Nov. 29, 1986, and Jan. 4 and 8, 1987. 
“The New York Times, June 12, 1948. 
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occurred in Ukraine.°? Just as Stalin began breaking his 
alliances with the Left Opposition and the Right Opposi- 
tion subtly, so the events of early 1987 appeared to sig- 
nal the end of Gorbachev's alliance with the Dniprope- 
trovsk wing of the Kirilenko machine. 

The deliberate leaks of stories about opposition and 
even Gorbachev's statements on the subject served a 
number of functions. Historically, there have been occa- 
sions when vague rumors were floated through Moscow 
and abroad (often circulated by East Europeans) sug- 
gesting that the current Soviet leader was a liberal and 
for peace, and that he was under attack. In the past, the 
purpose primarily seemed to be to convince Western- 
ers to support that leader. Even in the late 1940's, such 
rumors led President Truman to state publicly about Sta- 
lin that old Joe “is a decent fellow, but he’s a prisoner 
of the Politburo. He would make certain agreements 

. but they won't let him keep them.”°* 

In recent years, the Soviet leaders have become 
much more sophisticated in leaking “information” about 
Politburo politics. The main conveyor of rumors was Roy 
Medvedev, asemi-dissident who was allowed unlimited 
access to news correspondents and who was permitted 
to publish abroad without punishment so that he could 
perform the desired function. In addition, correspon- 
dents developed their own “sources,” who might seek 
them out with stories about the Politburo. (In the Brezh- 


nev era, many “sources” worked in Novosti, then head- 
ed by Lev Tolkunov, an old Andropov assistant.) The 
KGB (in the person of “Uncle Sasha,” the main contact 
for convicted US Marine spy Sergeant Clayton Lone- 
tree) even met with three successive heads of the do- 
mestic politics section of the American embassy, direct- 
ly passing on information about Politburo politics.°° 

The purpose of all this activity was not simply to keep 
the American people informed, or even primarily to get 
the West to support Gorbachev. The primary audience 
was now a Soviet one. The dissidents in the Soviet Union 
and Poland had learned in the 1970's that if they passed 
information to foreign correspondents, it would soon be 
broadcast back to the homeland by foreign radio, thus 
enabling them to get their message around the censor- 
ship. Andropov, as KGB chairman, realized that he 
could use the same technique to reach the Soviet edu- 
cated population with “news” that could not be printed 
in Soviet newspapers. The rumor mill could be counted 
on to diffuse it quickly through the country. 

Andropov's main purpose was to discredit first his 
chief rival, Chernenko, and, second, Romanov, who 
was the chief rival of Andropov’s ally Gorbachev.°® Gor- 
bachev himself has had multiple purposes. The rumors 
about Shcherbytskyi are probably, first of all, a warning 
tothe Ukrainian leader; many detailed rumors of middle- 
level shifts are probably trial balloons. But, most of 
all, the recurrent talk about the powerful opposition to 
Gorbachev helps to persuade liberals and dissidents to 
restrain their opposition, and even to enlist them in 
his consolidation of power. 

Undoubtedly, the Politburo does contain men of dif- 
ferent views. Regardless of Gorbachev's power, he is 
not likely to wish to eliminate a diversity of views among 
his lieutenants. Even an absolute dictator does not sur- 
round himself exclusively with yes-men unless he is an 
absolute fool. He is careful to select lieutenants both to 


Seen a 


*°The Washington Post, Aug. 19, 1987. 

“The rumors about Romanov (well summarized in Doder, op. cit.) 
included his breaking of Catherine the Great's china at a wedding reception, 
as well as his drunkenness and lack of sophistication. An article in a 
Leningrad journal that obliquely attacked Brezhnev was called to reporters’ 
attention. Two emigrants from Leningrad who were generally quite critical 
of the USSR but who had some knowledge of Romanov wrote that he was 
being unfairly smeared. See Viadimir Solovyov and Elena Klepikova, Yuri 
Andropov: A Secret Passage into the Kremlin, New York, Macmillan, 1983, 
pp. 80, 165-68. 

Rumors continually treated Chernenko as incompetent, but the most 
subtle attempt to undermine him focused on the alleged efforts of KGB Deputy 
Chairman Semen Tsvigun to arrest a close friend of Brezhnev's daughter. 
Brezhnev had had three first deputy KGB chairmen as part of his system of 
checks and balances: one (Georgiy Tsinev) who had been a crony from 
Dnipropetrovsk in the 1930's; one (Chebrikov) who had come from 
Dnipropetrovsk in the 1940's and was associated with Kirilenko and 
Shcherbytskyi; and one (Tsvigun) who had come from Moldavia and was 
associated with Chernenko. 
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the left and to the right of himself, both in order to receive 
different advice and to have “‘no-men’”’ or “bad cops” 
among his lieutenants to blame for unpopular policies or 
failures. Stalin's top three subordinates at the end of his 
life were Nikita Khrushchev and Georgiy Malenkov, 
both of whom were much more moderate than the dicta- 
tor, and Lavrentiy Beriya, who seems as bad as adver- 
tised. This did not show that Stalin was an embattled dic- 
tator, only a sophisticated one. 

We should be very cautious about the assumption 
that differences of opinion or emphasis denote political 
opposition to Gorbachev. Shcherbytskyi did, for exam- 
ple, tell visiting American Congressmen that he had 
doubts about the election of plant managers, but he 
added that if he doesn’t like the policy, he is always free 
to resign. The evidence cited to show that Ligachev is in 
opposition is quite ambiguous. Gorbachev himself 
would disagree with none of the conservative state- 
ments Ligachev has made, and the latter is serving as 
an extremely useful lightning rod whom the intellectuals 
can blame instead of the ‘Tsar’ himself. If Ligachev 
were to die unexpectedly, Gorbachev would be wise to 
invent someone else like him. 


Society and Reform 


Ultimately, of course, any really substantial reform in 
the Soviet Union does not depend solely on a general 
secretary's consolidation of power within the Politburo 
and the Central Committee. He must persuade ordinary 
officials to work with a sense of enthusiasm and profes- 
sionalism; he must persuade students and young intel- 
lectuals not to go into the streets in a large-scale and 
threatening way; he must persuade workers not to riotin 
the face of higher prices, greater discipline, and de- 
mands for other sacrifices. He must accomplish this 
with respect to both Russians and non-Russians, whose 
interests and demands can be quite contradictory. 

One's judgment about Gorbachev's “power” and his 
chance of success in consolidating it rests, implicitly or 
explicitly, on one’s evaluation of his short-term and long- 
term skill in handling the conflicting political and social 
forces with which he is faced. This judgmentin turn rests 
on one’s opinion both of Gorbachev's own political skill 
and of the tractability of the problems he faces. 

Certainly, everyone who has met Gorbachev is im- 
pressed by him as a natural politician who instinctively 
seems to know how to say the right thing and make the 
right gesture. The speed of his rise both before and after 
Brezhnev’s death is further testimony to his political skill. 
The General Secretary plays his role in the esoteric com- 
munications and symbolism part of the Soviet political 
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game very well. Given this performance, it is hard to 
believe that he is going to make elementary political 
mistakes in introducing reform.°” 

The balance of social and political forces in the Soviet 
Unionis, by contrast, avery controversial subject. Some 
see a virtually united phalanx of forces opposed to Gor- 
bachev: the bureaucrats, the party apparatus, the mili- 
tary, the workers, the Russians (who fear decentraliza- 
tion), and the non-Russians (who hate continued central 
control)—everyone but the intelligentsia. If this picture 
is accurate, then Gorbachev has a monumental and 
probably insuperable problem. 

Yet this unidimensional listing surely overdraws the 
picture. Policies that produce unhappiness in one 
group produce some countervailing positive attitudes in 
other groups. If the workers are unhappy about being 
disciplined, the bureaucrats should be delighted to 
have increased power to discipline them. If the industri- 
al ministries do not like losing the power to appoint plant 
managers, the local party organs should be pleased at 
the prospect of controlling such appointments as they 
do the “election” of collective farm chairmen. And so it 
goes from group to group. It is, indeed, wrong to see the 
Soviet Union divided between supporters and oppo- 
nents of reform. Instead, virtually everyone in the Soviet 
Union has both excellent reasons to favor reform and ex- 
cellent reasons to fear reform. 

For example, the bureaucrats are a far more ambiva- 
lent group than all the talk about “bureaucratic opposi- 
tion” suggests. The institutional interests of the bureau- 
crats, as everywhere, are against significant change in 
the way that work is organized. Institutional interests 
are, however, not the whole story. Age should have an 
impact on attitudes. Older bureaucrats must generally 
have a well-founded fear that they cannot function in a 
new environment and would be swept away. But by the 
same token, younger bureaucrats know that someone 
will have to be promoted to replace the old-timers. Many 
must then see in reform a personal opportunity as well 
as a danger. 

The change in social policy entailed by reform intro- 
duces a second ambivalence into bureaucratic atti- 
tudes. To put the point in oversimplified terms: reform of 
the economy involves a deemphasis of social welfare 
traditionally defined (subsidized prices, egalitarian 
wages, and protection from unemployment) in order to 
promote economic growth. The middle class in the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain has preferred the kind of 
change in social policy that Gorbachev is introducing, 
and the Soviet middle class should be no different. 

“Bureaucrats” also have leisure-time interests. As 
has already been discussed, the bureaucratic class 
has been growing enormously in size, and it is very 
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underprivileged in comparison with its counterparts in 
Western Europe. Its newspapers have been incredibly 
dull, its culture severely limited, its consumer services 
terrible, and its freedom to travel extremely restricted. 
We have observed the youth of Russia since the mid- 
1950's, and they have yearned for Western clothes, 
popular music, films, and travel. Indeed, one of the most 
sophisticated Western observers of the 1950's, Edward 
Crankshaw, noted that the younger administrative class 
of the time was quite unlike the Brezhnev generation: 


Nothing in this world is more depressing to contemplate 
than the average Soviet official of high or low degree at 
present between the ages of forty and sixty [i.e., born 
between 1900 and 1920]... . Those who started their 
rise in their thirties during the great purges of twenty 
years ago... are incomparably the worst.... The 

Soviet Union’s greatest hope lies in the young—those 
under thirty-five [i.e., born after 1924] ....Inadozen 
professions in which Party control is particularly rigid— 
in the Foreign Service, in the Law, in journalism, in eco- 
nomics, in the higher civil service with its many 
branches, in the armed forces, in the universities’ facul- 
ties, you will meet well-turned-out young men in their 
thirties, usually Party members, relaxed and easy in 
manner, often with a pleasantly ironical approach to life, 
and very much in touch with realities of every kind... . 

Until the last decade, young men of comparable ability 
would not have dreamt of this sort of career.°® 


Those in their twenties and thirties in the 1950's are 
the bureaucrats of the 1980's, and we should not think 
that their attitudes have changed that radically. When 
Gorbachev talks about Europe as “our common home” 
or about overcoming the “schism” (raskol) of Europe,°? 
he is not just making a foreign policy statement. He is 
appealling to a deep-seated desire of the bureaucrats 
under 60 to open the country more to the West. 

Gorbachev is essentially offering a deal to the middle 
class. The new law on foreign investment in joint ven- 
tures was published on the same day that the Central 
Committee plenum on “democratization” opened.®° 


°’My own judgment has been that, in fact, Gorbachev has had a very 
conscious and sophisticated political and economic strategy from the 
beginning and is “a truly world-class chess player who delights in 
complex combinations and knows how to make them." See Jerry F. Hough, 
“Gorbachev's Strategy,” Foreign Affairs, Fall 1985, p. 38. For an 
elaboration, see Jerry F. Hough, The Soviet Attack on Protectionism, 
Washington, DC, The Brookings Institution, forthcoming in 1987; and my 
Russia and the West... . 

°8Edward Crankshaw, Khrushchev's Russia, Baltimore, Penguin Books, 
1959, pp. 90-91. | am grateful to Professor Sheila Fitzpatrick of the University 
of Texas for this reference. 

°°Pravda, Apr. 22, 1986. 

ibid., Jan. 27, 1987. 
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Members of a youth fashion theater in Frunze demonstrate their talents and 


Soviet republic of Kirgiziya. 


The juxtaposition explicitly linked a society more 
open to Western ideas with a society open to the sting of 
foreign competition. If the bureaucrats sabotage eco- 
nomic reform, they will also be destroying the partial re- 
laxation of the dictatorship that they crave. 

Other groups have similar ambivalences. As agroup, 
the workers have the most to lose from reform, but work- 
ing-class youths have also been attracted to rock-and- 
roll music and must like the more lively television of the 
Gorbachev era. Moreover, areform that begins with the 
legalization of the second economy minimizes the early 
costs to all industrial workers, at the same time that the 
most ambitious of them are given the opportunity to en- 
rich themselves, perhaps dramatically, which would 
tend to split them off from the opponents of reform. Re- 
gional party officials hate to lose their detailed control 
over agricultural administration, but they generally find 
any decentralization of power from the Moscow minis- 
tries to the localities highly beneficial. The military 
cannot want limitations on military spending, but are 
presumably not averse to reforms that could force 
the defense industry and its suppliers to improve their 
performance.®'! 
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tastes in a street in the capital of the 
—Sovfoto. 


Major conservative opposition to reform is really im- 
possible, for the conservatives have no viable alterna- 


®'In his military appointments, Gorbachev has chosen a group of top 
commanders with close ties to one another and (in one case) to Gorbachev 
himself. As noted in fn. 27 above, Defense Minister Yazov, First Deputy 
Defense Minister Lushev, and Commander of the Moscow Military District 
Arkhipov were linked in the Central Asian Military District. Viadimir Lobov, 
now first deputy chief of the General Staff, served under Yazov there and 
replaced him. The Commander of the Strategic Rocket Forces, Yuriy 
Maksimov, was commander of the Southern Theater beginning in 1983, and 
the new deputy minister who is the Inspector-General, Mikhail Sorokin, 
was almost surely a top, if not the top commander of troops in Afghanistan 
The new deputy minister for Air Defense, lvan Tret'yak, was extremely 
close to Yazov in the past, while the Commander of the Group of Soviet Forces 
in Germany, Valeriy Belikov, was commander of troops in the North 
Caucasus when Gorbachev was in Stavropol’. Yazov's promotion to defense 
minister when he was not even full member of the Central Committee and, 
therefore not within the top 20 officers, surely reflected Gorbachev's hand and 
power. (For an analysis of the implications of the Yazov appointment, see 
Dale Herspring, ‘On Perestroyka: Gorbachev, Yazov, and the Military,” 
elsewhere in this issue—Eds.) 

Presumably, the tight-knit nature of so much of the defense leadership 
means that Gorbachev thinks he has found a group of generals who are 
committed to the need to raise the level of Soviet technology at all costs 
(as Nikolay Ogarkov argued was necessary) and who will stick together in 
facing down any opposition within the military 
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tive, as Gorbachev himself has emphasized.®* Autar- 
chy, centralized state ownership and planning, and re- 
pression meant the creation of monopolistic ministries, 
total protection of the industrialists from foreign compe- 
tition, and severe restraints on the development of the 
computer and information revolution. Asa result, the So- 
viet Union has been falling behind countries such as 
South Korea in its ability to produce high-quality export- 
able manufactured goods, and that is as intolerable for 
the conservatives as for the liberals. 

With the conservative opposition essentially power- 
less, Gorbachev's real problem is the liberals. Industri- 
alization has proved to be very corrosive to right-wing 
dictatorships, and events in Hungary in 1956, Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968, and Poland in 1980 show that left-wing 
dictatorships are not exempt from the pressure for revo- 
lution. Inavery real sense, the opposition that concerns 
Gorbachev is not the bureaucracy (it is the strongest 
support for the within-system reform he wants) or even 


2"Both in the Politburo and in the government, we have more than once 
asked ourselves .. . . Is there any reasonable alternative to perestroyka? Are 
there other proposals in this respect? No!" Pravda, May 14, 1987. 
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Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev meets with US President Ronald Reagan at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
November 1985. 
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the workers (except on short-term questions such as 
price increases), but the intellectuals. They presently 
see themselves as supporting Gorbachev, but already 
they are inclined to say that nothing much is happening. 
To date, they have attributed the problem to Ligachev or 
the bureaucrats, but gradually they will turn against Gor- 
bachev as they realize that he does not plan to go as far 
as they would like. 

As Gorbachev loosens controls, his problem is how to 
restrain those who want to go further, without at the 
same time instituting a repression that destroys the re- 
form. Probably his biggest “ally” is the multi-national 
character of the Soviet Union, which appears to be asta- 
bilizing rather than destabilizing factor. Russian liber- 
als, who may want real democratization for themselves, 
are afraid that free elections in Kazakhstan and Ukraine 
will produce nationalist and even separatist victories. 
But the non-Russians also have reason for caution. They 
know that they are divided among themselves, and they 
have to fear that large demonstrations in favor of freer 
elections and greater autonomy will simply produce re- 
pression as it did in Kazakhstan in 1986. Since reform 
expands the sphere of their de facto autonomy, the in- 


—UPI/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


terest of the non-Russians, too, is to support gradualism 
for a number of years. 

Finally, Gorbachev can appeal to both Russians and 
non-Russians in terms of Soviet national pride and the 
needs of national defense in the face of American tech- 
nological superiority and Chinese modernization. Again 
and again, Gorbachev has linked his reconstruction 
(perestroyka) with the Soviet Union’s ability to remain a 
world power into the 21st century. A page-long Central 
Committee appeal to the population dedicated to the 
70th anniversary of the revolution was infused with such 
themes: 


The country has begun to move. It has acquired new 
breath. But. . . the basic work is infrontofus....The 

Central Committee calls on the Soviet people to be im- 
bued with a... feeling of responsibility for the future 
character of the country, for the fate of socialism. The 
Central Committee appeals to the labor ethic, to the pro- 
fessional pride of the working people, to the patriotism of 
the Soviet people .. . . The Central Committee appeals 
to the courage of the Soviet people.®* 


®ibid., Mar. 14, 1987. 
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Obviously Gorbachev will face many political tests in 
the future, and some willbe more severe than any he has 
encountered to date. He will continue to need great po- 
litical skill. Nevertheless, as time passes, his control of 
the mechanisms of control will be even stronger than 
they are now. Just as he dismissed top military officers 
for the failure of Soviet air defense, so he will be able to 
blame difficulties in the reform on his lieutenants in the 
domestic sphere and dismiss them as well. Ryzhkov is 
the obvious scapegoat if things go wrong there. 

As we think about Gorbachev, his power, and his pro- 
gram, the most important thing is to be clear about the 
implicit question that we are asking. If we are asking 
whether Gorbachev's reform will make Soviet technol- 
ogy remotely competitive with Western technology by 
the end of the century, then we have every reason to be 
extremely skeptical. 

If, however, we are asking whether Gorbachev can 
control Soviet social forces and remain in power until the 
end of the century, that is avery different question, and 
sois the probable answer, as long as the General Secre- 
tary remains healthy. It is too soon to forget the old les- 
sons we once learned about the power of the general 
secretary in the Soviet political system. 
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Polish Intellectuals 


in Opposition 


Jakub Karpinski 

he terms “dissent” and “dissidents,” which 

evoke images of a small network of isolated indi- 

viduals working in an indifferent or even hostile 
environment, seem to be particularly inadequate for de- 
scribing intellectual and other opposition in Poland. A 
hallmark of contemporary Polish reality is the existence 
of a civil society, that is, of extensive groups and net- 
works organized independently of the authorities, de- 
spite the strivings by Poland’s rulers to impose their 
own, totalitarian, model of social organization. 

The intellectuals are not alone in promoting an alter- 
native way of thinking and a different model of social or- 
ganization. Religion forms another enclave and an ex- 
ception. The Catholic Church, the strongest confession, 
maintains 15,000 church buildings and has more than 
22,000 priests who celebrate the liturgy and preach the 
independent word. Although the private sector of the 
economy is not large, many individuals are involved init. 
More than 76 percent of Poland's arable land is cultivat- 
ed by private farmers on nearly four million plots. ' 

There is, of course, the other side. Although the com- 
munist system was imposed from the Soviet Union, by 
now it also has indigenous support in Poland. That is to 
Say, there are institutions prepared to act in defense of 
the system, such as the police, the army, and the party 
apparatus. Their readiness to defend the system was 
demonstrated during the period of martial law from De- 
cember 13, 1981, to July 21, 1983. Less active support 
for the existing system comes from individuals who join 
sia os a hl ia A ie Rl ie, Sar 
Jakub Karpinski was a faculty member at Warsaw Uni- 
versity and a leader of the 1968 demonstrations there, 
for which he was imprisoned from 1968 to 1971. A soci- 
ologist, he has written numerous works on Polish affairs, 
including Countdown: The Polish Upheavals of 1956, 
1968, 1870, 1976, 1980... (1982). He has been teach- 
ing in the United States and Europe since leaving Po- 
land in 1979. 
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mass organizations like the communist party or the offi- 
cial trade unions. These rank-and-file members usually 
are neither ardent supporters nor strong opponents of 
the system. Rather, they have decided to reap the privi- 
leges that come with belonging to these mass organiza- 
tions. The communist party membership slightly ex- 
ceeds 2.1 million. The state-sponsored trade unions 
claim to have a membership of 5 million.® 

This article will describe the varieties of oppositional 
activity in Poland since the lifting of martial law. In order 
to do so adequately, it seems necessary to me to sketch 
the setting in which oppositional activity emerged. An 
important part of this setting consists of the perceptions 
and evaluations of past Polish interactions with Russia 
and Bolshevism. 


Initial Encounters with Communism 


The inimical nature of the historical relations between 
Poland and Russia helped to immunize Poles against 
communism of the Leninist variety. This was true not 
only of the conservative segments of Polish society but 
of the socially radical segments as well. When the Polish 
State was partitioned at the end of the 18th century 
among Austria, Prussia, and Russia, the portion of Po- 
land that went to Russia was the largest. In the course of 
the 19th century, political and cultural liberties were 
most restricted in this portion. An official policy of Russi- 
fication followed—Russian was the language of instruc- 
tion in the high schools, Polish universities were closed 
down, etc. Under these circumstances it is understand- 
able that the Polish Socialist Party, formed in 1892, hada 
strongly patriotic—and therefore anti-Russian and anti- 


'The data given are for 1985. See Rocznik Statystyczny 1986 (Statistical 
Yearbook), Warsaw, Gtowny Urzad Statystyczny, 1986, pp. 37, 284, 291. 
“lIbid., pp. 34, 36. 


tsarist—flavor, although the party also included mem- 
bers of an internationalist persuasion.° 

When Jozef Pitsudski became the leader of the Revo- 
lutionary Faction of the Polish Socialist Party in 1906, his 
party directed its activity toward securing national inde- 
pendence for Poland. In 1914, with the outbreak of 
World War |, Pitsudski formed the Polish Legions which 
fought for the restoration of Poland’s independence. In 
1918, after the three partitioning empires had col- 
lapsed, Pitsudski became head of the reestablished 
Polish state and commander-in-chief of the army. Dur- 
ing the Polish-Bolshevik war, when the Bolshevik armies 
were approaching Warsaw in 1920, the Polish Govern- 
ment of National Unity was headed by leaders of parties 
usually defined as radical: the Socialist and Peasant 
parties. As they did two decades later during the war 
with Finland in 1940, the Soviets in 1920 predicted a pro- 
Soviet uprising of Polish workers and peasants. Nothing 
of the kind happened; on the contrary, Poles of all social 
strata saw the defense of the country as anational duty. 

When the Red Army brought along a “Revolutionary 
Committee” as an embryonic communist government 
for Poland, Stefan Zeromski, a Polish writer who was 
sometimes described as progressive by Marxist literary 
critics, equated support for this body and indeed 
support for communism with treason. This view was 
shared by workers and peasants—volunteers in the Pol- 
ish army.4 

Largely due to the 1920 war, Soviet communism was 
widely seen as a threat to Polish independence. This 
perception was reinforced when the Comintern—in dis- 
regard of the Riga treaty of 1921, which ended the war, 
defined the Polish-Soviet border, and established diplo- 
matic relations between Poland and the Soviet Union— 
authorized the formation in eastern Poland of two overtly 
separatist parties: the Communist Party of Western 
Ukraine and the Communist Party of Western Belorus- 
sia. From the Polish perspective, this organizational 
arrangement meant that according to the Soviets the 
Polish frontiers agreed upon in the Riga treaty were not 
inviolable. 

Although the communist party was technically illegal 
in interwar Poland, communist publications appeared 
and communists held a few seats in parliament, but 


3On the history of Polish socialism, see Adam Ciotkosz and Lidia 
Ciotkoszowa, Zarys dziejow socjalizmu polskiego (An Outline of the History of 
Polish Socialism), London, Gryf, Vol. |, 1966; Vol. Il, 1972; Adam Ciotkosz, 
Ludzie PPS (The People in the Polish Socialist Party), London, Central 
Committee of the Polish Socialist Party, 1967, and 1981. 

4On the Polish-Soviet War, see Norman Davies, White Eagle—Red Star, 
the Polish-Soviet War, 1919-20, London, Macdonald, 1972. On Jozef 
Pitsudski, see Wactaw Jedrzejewicz, Kronika zycia Jozefa Pitsudskiego, 
1867-1935 (Biography of Jozef Pitsudski), 2 vols., London, Polish Cultural 
Foundation, 1977. 
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without acknowledging openly their communist affili- 
ation. It was not the Polish government but Stalin who 
destroyed the Communist Party in Poland. Its leaders 
were Called to the Soviet Union in the late 1930's, where 
many were murdered during the purges and others 
were sent to labor camps.° The Communist Party of Po- 
land was dissolved in 1938 on orders of the Comintern. 

The reaction to communism by Polish intellectuals 
can be found in both historical and literary works of the 
interwar period. The historian Jan Kucharzewski, for ex- 
ample, wrote a seven-volume history of modern Russia 
entitled ‘From the White to the Red Tsardom.’”® He ar- 
gued that the Russian tradition of absolute power and 
revolutionary nihilism formed the roots of Soviet commu- 
nism. His interpretation can be seen as a rebuttal of the 
view (now articulated most eloquently by Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn) that communism is alien to the Russian tradi- 
tion. Atthe Research Institute on Eastern Europe in Vilni- 
us, researchers studied the economy, law, and history 
of the Soviet Union.’ For the scholars in that institute— 
and for many other Poles—Eastern Europe in the 1930's 
meant the USSR. Poland was in the West. This percep- 
tion and terminological usage would be changed as a 
result of World War Il. 

Writers belonging to the so-called catastrophic cur- 
rent in interwar Polish literature expressed in their works 
an apprehension of totalitarianism (including commu- 
nism), which they saw as a danger to existing culture 
and civilization. Stanistaw Ignacy Witkiewicz’s nov- 
els, dramas, and philosophical essays were replete with 
premonitions of invasion and internal takeovers by 
nihilist forces.2 In one of his novels, Witkiewicz 


5On the Communist Party of Poland, see Jan Alfred Reguta, Historia KPP 
w swietle faktow i dokumentow (History of the Communist Party of Poland in 
Light of Facts and Documents) Warsaw, n.p., 1934; M.K. DziewanowsKki, 
The Communist Party of Poland, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 
1959; Al. An. Myszkowski, “Stownik biograficzny komunistow polskich 
represjonowanych w ZSRR" (A Biographical Dictionary of Polish Communists 
Repressed in the USSR), Zeszyty Historyczne (Paris) Vol. 69, 1984. 

5k ucharzewski’s complete work has not survived. The manuscript of the 
three last volumes was destroyed during the Warsaw uprising of 1944. An 
abbreviated version of his work exists in English under the title The Origins 
of Modern Russia, New York, Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1949. 

7See, e.g., Wiktor Sukiennicki, Ewolucja ustroju Zwiazku Socjalistyeznych 
Republik Radzieckich (The Evolution of the Political System 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), Vilnius, Instytut Naukowo- 
Badawczy Europy Wschodniej, 1938. See also Stanistaw Swianiewicz, Lenin 
jako ekonomista (Lenin as an Economist), Vilnius, Instytut Naukowo- 
Badawcezy Europy Wschodniej, 1930. Swianiewicz was the only survivor of the 
Katyn massacre. See his W cieniu Katynia (In the Shadow of Katyn), Paris, 
Instytut Literacki, 1976. On the killing of Polish internees by the Soviets in April 
and May 1940 at Katyn, see Janusz K. Zawodny, Death in the Forest, 
Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1962. 

8Stanistaw Ignacy Witkiewicz, /nsatiability: A Novel in Two Parts, trans. 
by Louis Irribarne, Champaign, IL, University of Illinois Press, 1977. See also 
Daniel Gerould, Witkacy: Stanistaw Ignacy Witkiewicz as an Imaginative 
Writer, Seattle, WA, University of Washington Press, 1981. 
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describes a Poland dominated by a totalitarian party 
called PZP (only one letter—‘R’—has to be added to 
form the acronym for today’s Polish communist party). 
Witkiewicz committed suicide when the Soviet army 
invaded Poland in September 1939. 

For millions of Poles, World War II meant not only six 
years of direct experience of National Socialism and Hit- 
ler’s occupation forces, but also direct experience of the 
Soviet system. Poles in large numbers had the opportu- 
nity to see the Soviet Union from within—as prisoners in 
its labor camps, as workers in its factories and rural co- 
operatives from Kazakhstan to Siberia, and as soldiers 
in one of three armies, with which some of them eventu- 
ally left the Soviet Union. One army was Polish, another 
was the Red Army, and the third was Polish under Soviet 
command. This experience gave Poles an entirely dif- 
ferent view of Soviet reality than that obtained by travel- 
lers or even by diplomats in the Soviet Union. For exam- 
ple, the first maps of the Soviet labor camps, to be 
published by American labor unions, were based on 
testimony supplied by Poles.? Thus, thanks to the war, 
Poles of various strata acquired a first-hand knowledge 
of communism. Acquiring this knowledge did not re- 
quire much scholarly sophistication, but simply the abil- 
ity to observe, collect, and remember facts. This Polish 
experience of Soviet communism did not cease to be 
valid when the communist system was installed in Po- 
land in 1944 and began tightening its grip on Polish 
society. 


Against Politico-Cultural Conformity 


After the start of the Nazi-Soviet war in 1941, the Com- 
intern decided to reestablish a communist party for Po- 
land. This party was called the “Polish Workers’ Party” 
and it used a somewhat different terminology than inthe 
interwar period. Words like “communism” or “revolu- 
tion,” not to speak of “Bolshevism,” were avoided in 
party publications. The party described itself as Polish, 
progressive, and democratic. The new, Soviet-backed 
government for Poland, created in July 1944 in Moscow, 
was named the “ Polish National Liberation Committee.” 
A communist-sponsored mass organization founded in 
the Soviet Union was called the “Union of Polish Pa- 
triots.” In the first years of the new regime even the 
words “socialism” and “socialist” (terms by which ruling 
communist regimes often define themselves) were 
avoided. This was the pattern of communist takeovers in 
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*Sylwester Mora and Piotr Zwierniak, Sprawiedliwosé sowiecka (Soviet 
Justice), Rome, 1945; the book was translated into French and also published 
in 1945 in Rome by Magi-Spinetti Editeurs 
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Eastern Europe—as it was later to be in Asia and else- 
where. Poland was no exception. At the time, however, 
Poland appeared to be different from the rest of Eastern 
Europe in having a strong anti-communist resistance 
movement. 

Systematic study of the underground movement in 
the immediate postwar period has barely been begun 
and so acomplete picture of it is not yet available. The 
movement comprised many separate organizations, 
some of which were armed insurgencies. Dozens of un- 
derground newspapers were published. But the vitality 
of the anticommunist opposition was exhausted in a 
short time. The years of close contact with two totalitar- 
ianisms had proved to be costly. They had brought the 
death of six million human beings, mass deportations, 
and the destruction of national wealth. The surviving 
Poles were tired. In such conditions, illusions flourish. 
The supporters of the oppositional Polish Peasant Party 
were trying to take advantage of the Yalta Agreement, 
as they chose to interpret it, and thought of winning in 
free elections. Yet, there were no free elections in Po- 
land in 1947—indeed, there have been none until this 
day. The officials of the new government and commu- 
nist party were quite openin saying that the cause of rev- 
olution and progress was too precious to be risked in 
electoral gambles. In 1947, the only legal opposition, 
the Polish Peasant Party, was destroyed, and the re- 
maining political and military underground was effec- 
tively disarmed by early 1948.'° 

But a few avenues of opposition or resistance were 
not completely cut off. Unlike churches in other commu- 
nist-ruled countries (like the Soviet Union, Hungary, or 
Czechoslovakia), the Catholic Church in Poland was not 
subordinated or destroyed. Even though some bishops 
and priests were imprisoned in the early 1950's, the 
Church as an institution survived, as did some of the 
Catholic publications. Despite heavy censorship, a few 
Catholic periodicals remained independent of the gov- 
ernment and the party line. 

The Polish government has always maintained veto 
power over publishing. Official (meaning legal) publica- 
tion of anything could be prohibited. However, the au- 
thorities were not always able to assert a positive power: 
in a few cases, they could not compel a journal to print 
what the editors did not want published. A notable dem- 
onstration of this occurred in 1953 after Stalin's death 


'°On the 1940's, see Marek Latynski, Nie pas¢ na kolana. Szkice o 
opozycji lat czterdziestych (Not to Genuflect. Essays on the Opposition in the 
1940's), London, Polonia, 1985; Krystyna Kersten, Narodziny systemu 
wtadzy: Polska 1943-1948 (The Birth of the Power System. Poland 
1943-1948), Warsaw, Krag, 1985, republished under the same title by 
Libella, Paris, 1986; John Coutouvidis and Jaime Reynolds, Poland 
1939-1947, Leicester University Press, 1986. 


Roman Ingarden (1893-1970), a noted philosopher, 
whose works on phenomenology were banned in Po- 
land in the Stalinist period because they were labeled 
“bourgeois.” 


—Photo from Roman Ingarden, Dzieta filozoficzne, Studia z estetyki 
(Philosophical Works, Studies in Aesthetics), Warsaw, PWN, Vol. 1, 1957. 


when the Catholic weekly, Tygodnik Powszechny, re- 
| fused to print the dictator's obituary. In retaliation, the 
| authorities handed the weekly over to the pro-commu- 
| nist Catholic group Pax. But three years later, in 
| changed political circumstances, the weekly was rees- 
| tablished under its former editorial board. It has pre- 
served its freedom of refusal until today." 
|} Communism in its unalloyed form functioned in Po- 
| land for six years, between 1949 and 1954. The period 
| before 1949 was one of preparation when the authorities 
| engaged in the semantic maneuvers mentioned earlier 
that were intended to obscure their aims and the nature 
of their rule. They resorted to such conceptual formula- 
en ae ee 1 eee Ne SS Se 
"On the Catholic groupings, see Andrzej Micewski, Wsporrzadzic czy 
nie ktamaé? Pax i Znak w Polsce, 1945-1976 (Co-Govern or not to Lie? Pax 
and Znak in Poland, 1945-1976), Paris, Libella, 1978; also Jacek 
Zakowski, Anatomia smaku czyli o losach Tygodnika Powszechnego, 


1953-1956 (Anatomy of Taste or the Fate of Tygodnik Powszechny 
1953-1956), Lublin, Biblioteka Informatora, 1986. 
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tions as ‘‘people’s democracy” and the institutional ar- 
rangements that went with it. After 1954, the rulers en- 
gaged in oscillations during the process of building 
“real existing socialism.” The process was slowed when 
the local rulers were apprehensive of popular resis- 
tance or revolt; at other times, the authorities tried to fol- 
low Soviet prescriptions and to keep up with the or- 
dained stages of socialist development,apparently in 
response to prodding from the Soviet Union. 

During the years of mature communism, Marxism- 
Leninism was proclaimed by its adherents to be the ide- 
ology, science, and social technique with universal ap- 
plicability—to everyday life, to politics, and to culture, 
including the humanities and literature. The application 
of Marxism-Leninism did not call for much mental exer- 
tion. Inessence it meant mastering the party line and im- 
plementing it, repeating slogans and quoting approved 
ideological texts, preferably Lenin and Stalin. 

In those times, intellectual opposition consisted of re- 
fusing to follow the communist rituals, to repeat what 
was expected, or to affirm that the official ideology pro- 
vided the only possible answer to every conceivable 
question. Even such limited opposition could be per- 
sonally costly. Professors and students were expelled 
from universities if they rejected Marxism or showed in- 
difference toward it. A campaign was launched against 
what was labelled bourgeois idealism, namely, analyti- 
cal philosophy, neopositivism, Tomism, phenomeno- 
logy, as well as “bourgeois” sociology, science, and 
“objectivism,” the last being charged with disregarding 
the progressive and trying to look at the world without 
taking the class struggle into account. '* 

Some of the professors who were expelled from uni- 
versities for expounding “bourgeois” scholarship were 
nevertheless allowed to work on translating ancient phi- 
losophers or to write on 18th-century architecture (like 
the historian of philosophy Wiadystaw Tatarkiewicz).'% 
Others continued to work on their own in isolation, ignor- 
ing the ideological climate of the time (like the phenome- 
nologist Roman Ingarden who continued his studies of 
formal ontology). '* Still others made Marxism the object 


12Zbigniew A. Jordan, Philosophy and Ideology: The Development of 
Philosophy and Marxism-Leninism in Poland Since the Second World War, 
Dordrecht, D. Reidel, 1963; Adam Tern, “Marxism in Action: Philosophy, 
Social Sciences, and Marxism in Poland,” Aneks (London), No. 2, 1973; 
Jan Wolenski, Filozoficzna szkota lwowsko-warszawska (The Lviv-Warsaw 
Philosophical School), Warsaw, PWN, 1985. 

'3Tatarkiewicz's three volume History of Aesthetics has been published 
in English by Mouton Press, 1971-1974, as has his Analysis of Happiness, 
Martinus Nijhof, Kluwer Academic, 1976, and History of Six Ideas; An 
Essay in Aesthetics, Kluwer Academic, 1980. 

'4ingarden's Spor o istnienie Swiata (Controversy over the Existence of 
the World) published in Polish in 1947 and 1948, has been translated into 
German; see Roman Ingarden, Der Streit um die Existenz der Welt, vol. 1: 
(fn. continued on p. 48) 
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of detached research, with no expectation of having 
their works published in their lifetime (like the sociologist 
Stanistaw Ossowski who analyzed how class structure 
has been perceived throughout history).'° There were 
artists and writers who did not observe the principles of 
socialist realism, painters who did not exhibit their works 
(like Tadeusz Kantor),'° and poets who did not try to 
publish (like Zbigniew Herbert).'” In short, ahost of peo- 
ple created their work without an audience rather than 
accept the tenets of the official, controlled, ideological 
life of the time. 

The Stalinist years, in the popular perception, were 
years of terror. Peasants, who then constituted a major- 
ity of the population learned how easy it was to be im- 
prisoned—for example, for failing to deliver the speci- 
fied quota of products to the state. But during these 
same years, the peasants also migrated to the towns 
that were being rebuilt, served inthe army, became em- 
ployed in new factories or in the proliferating state ad- 
ministrative institutions. For many of them, as well as for 
other Poles, this period was also a time of opportunity. 
The massive reconstruction of the country created a Cli- 
mate where there was a degree of collaboration with the 
authorities on the part of specialists like engineers or 
doctors, who tried to reconstruct the country but to avoid 
an ideological or political commitment to the system. 

Inthe late 1940's and early 1950's, practically the only 
voice audible in Poland was that of the communist mi- 
nority and its fellow travellers. Journals and books were 
full of praise for the new order. Dissenting voices could 
be heard only in private, or sometimes from church pul- 
pits—with differences from the official view being 
stressed more by what was left unsaid than by what was 
actually said. 

A few years later, the behavior of intellectuals in the 
Stalinist period would be questioned by the younger 
generation, whose members did not understand it and 


Existentialontologie; vol. 2: Formalontologie; vol. 3: Uber die kausale 
Struktur der realen Welt, all published by Niemeyer, Tubingen in 1964, 1965, 
and 1974, respectively. An abbreviated English translation also appeared, 
see Roman Ingarden, Time and Modes of Being, trans. by Helen R. Michejda, 
New York, C.C. Thomas, 1964. See also Roman Ingarden, Selected 

Papers in Aesthetics, Philadelphia, Philosophia Resources Library, 1985. 

'°Six volumes of Ossowski's Dzieta (Works) have been published in 
Warsaw, PWN, 1966-1970. His Struktura klasowa w spotecznej $Swiadomosci 
(Class Structure in the Social Consciousness), published in Polish in 1957, 
was published in English by Free Press, New York, 1963. 

'©On socialist realism in art, see Wojciech Wtodarczyk, Socrealizm: 
Sztuka polska w latach 1950-54 (Socialist Realism: Polish Art in the Years 
1950-54), Paris, Libella, 1986. 

"’Herbert's poetry has been translated into English; see Zbigniew 
Herbert, Selected Poems, trans. by Czestaw Mitosz and Peter Dale Scott, 
London, Penguin Books, 1968; Zbigniew Herbert, Selected Poems, trans. 
by John and Bogdana Carpenter, Oxford University Press, 1977; Zbigniew 
Herbert, Report from the Besieged City and Other Poems, trans. by John 
and Bogdana Carpenter, New York, The Ecco Press, 1985. 


asked why intellectuals then had praised Marxism, 
communism, and the Soviet Union, and had tried to 
eradicate the influence of the West, of the Church, and 
of non-partisan science and culture. '® So far, no really 
convincing explanation has been forthcoming. 


Political Realism and Personal Integrity 


Postwar Poland—though it was moved politically and 
culturally to the East—has been moved geographically 
to the West. The Soviet guarantee of the new Polish 
western and northern territories was used by the au- 
thorities to legitimize themselves; this so-called geopo- 
litical argument was persuasive to a certain degree. But 
after the Federal Republic of Germany recognized—al- 
beit with some reservations—Poland’s right to the for- 
merly German territories in two treaties (with the Soviet 
Union and Poland) in August and December 1970, '? 
this argument lost much of its persuasiveness. 

In the aftermath of World War II, Poles were trying to 
be realistic, cautious, to not risk too much, but at the 
same time to maintain their moral and political integrity. 
Children were often told different truths at home than in 
school. Even teachers frequently did not follow the pre- 
scribed curriculum and abstained from inculcating their 
pupils with official propaganda. Although the commu- 
nist party’s membership was growing until 1980, be- 
longing to it was seen by many as a morally dangerous 
Subordination and a betrayal of traditional values. 

The attitude displayed toward the government by the 
late Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, the primate of the Cath- 
olic Church in Poland, became an example for the ex- 
tent to which concessions could be made. The Church 
acceded to many demands of the communist govern- 
ment in an agreement signed in April 1950, but Cardinal 
Wyszynski did not remain silent when he saw vital princi- 
ples being undermined by the authorities. He was ar- 
rested for speaking out in September 1953 and was not 
released until more than three years later, during the 
course of the events of October 1956,7° which brought 
Wtadystaw Gomutka to power. 


'8A recent effort to throw some light on the behavior of Polish 
intellectuals during the Stalinist years was undertaken by Jacek Trznadel in a 
series of interviews; see Jacek Trznadel, Hariba domowa: Rozmowy z 
pisarzami (Domestic Shame: Conversations with Writers), Paris, Instytut 
Literacki, 1986. See also Barbara Fijatkowska, Polityka i tworcy 
(1948-1959) (Politics and Artists), Warsaw, PWN, 1985. 

'8See W.W. Kulski, Germany and Poland: From War To Peaceful 
Relations, Syracuse, NY, Syracuse University Press, 1976. 

*°For Cardinal Wyszynski's biography, see Andrzej Micewski, Kardynat 
Wyszynski, Prymas i maz stanu (Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate and Statesman), 
Paris, Editions du Dialogue, 1982. 
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After Stalin's death, a current of semi-oppositional 
thinking, called revisionism by the official specialists on 
ideology, emerged. Revisionists were those communist 
party members who tried to civilize communism from 
the inside. They advocated a more pluralist and decen- 
tralized economy, a dose of democracy in the party and 
even in the state, as well as freedom of expression, at 
least for communist intellectuals. Revisionists had their 
own points of historical and axiological reference: they 
wanted to return to what they called true communism, 
true socialism, Leninist principles, and to old Engels or 
young Marx (usually this meant that they wanted a less 
radical and more tolerant course than the one being fol- 
lowed by the party at the time). The revisionists were crit- 
icized by party apparatchiks who were intolerant of 
even minimal desiderata and demands. In a confronta- 
tion between acommunist intellectual and a party appa- 
ratchik, the bureaucrat usually has the best of it even if 
he was previously or is later to become an intellectual. 
An apparatchik not only has power, but he also has at his 
service some expert on ideology who will discover use- 
ful anti-revisionist quotations. 

In 1957, two publications were banned, the revisionist 
and partially oppositional weekly Po prostu, and Euro- 
pa, acultural review whose aim was to broaden intellec- 
tual horizons. A few issues of Europa were prepared, but 
the review was banned before it ever appeared. Some 
intellectuals left the party as a result, while others were 
expelled. Subsequently, similar party restrictions 
brought similar consequences. In time, the notion of a 
party intellectual proved to be an oxymoron. 

In any case, the debates about true Leninism, Marxist 
humanism, or Rosa Luxemburg’s intellectual heritage 
were not noticeably fascinating to a wider audience. 
Frictions between revisionists and party apparatchiks 
remained for most non-members the internal affair of the 
party.*' Moreover, the heritage of Po prostu is mixed. 
Some of the journalists whose careers began in that 
weekly became advisers to, or spokesmen for, the au- 
thorities inthe 1970's and 1980's, while others were sim- 
ilarly involved in the opposition.?? 

After the mid-1950’s, Marxism held a defensive but 
privileged position: an outright critique of it was not toler- 
ated but the doctrine could be ignored. Gradually, those 
philosophers and sociologists (Roman Ingarden, Kazi- 
mierz Ajdukiewicz,*? Wtadystaw Tatarkiewicz, Stani- 
staw Ossowski), whose works were not published 


?1One of the best books on the history of Marxism has been written by 
the former Marxist and revisionist Leszek Kotakowski, see Gtowne nurty 
marksizmu: Powstanie—Rozwoj—Rozktad (Main Currents of Marxism: 
Origins—Development—Disintegration), Paris, Instytut Literacki, 1976, 1977, 
1978. A three volume English translation was published by Oxford 
University Press in 1980 under the title of Main Currents of Marxism. 
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in the Stalinist period, could publish officially. Marxism 
ceased being an object of adulation; it could be dis- 
cussed as one of many 19th-century currents of thought 
and programs of action. The universities, scientific insti- 
tutions, and publishing houses gained increasing inde- 
pendence, and many thinkers succeeded in steering 
clear of the official doctrine. The Marxists, however, re- 
mained a privileged group, their adherence to the offi- 
cial ideology facilitating their careers and the publica- 
tion of their works—though this was not always true of 
those who were branded as Marxist revisionists. 

Since the late 1950's, playing games with censorship 
has become a widely known and practiced art: the use 
of transparent metaphors, veiled references, portrayals 
of particular instances that lent themselves to general- 
izations, topics alien and far away in time and space 
instead of ones familiar and domestic, a picture of the 
here and now presented in ancient settings and cos- 
tumes—became widespread. Words acquired addi- 
tional connotations as authors mocked the official lan- 
guage while seemingly using it as intended by the 
authorities. 

Inthe 1960's and 1970's, as poets discovered and ex- 
posed the role of language in official reality, playing on 
words became a principal preoccupation of linguistic 
poetry (the elaborate games with words and idioms in 
which Stanistaw Baranczak excels).24 Metaphors could 
be set aside in public discourse on sensitive matters 
only in church sermons, in funeral orations, and in the 
pleas of defendants in political trials.2° Another situation 
in which Poles were learning to speak plainly was during 
protest demonstrations. 

In 1968, university students engaged in protests 
against censorship, lawlessness, and party attempts to 
limit academic freedoms. The authorities expelled 


“2Walery Namiotkiewicz served as personal secretary to Wiadystaw 
Gomutka, the communist party leader, until 1970; Jerzy Urban has been the 
government's spokesman since 1981; Jan Jozef Lipski was a founding 
member of KOR (Workers' Defense Committee) and is the author of a book on 
KOR. See Jan Jézef Lipski, KOR: A History of the Workers’ Defense 
Committee in Poland 1976-1981, Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1986. Jan Olszewski was counsel for the defense in many political trials 
and represented the interests of Reverend Jerzy Popieluszko's family during 
the trial of his murderers (December 1984—February 1985). 

*3Ajdukiewicz published important philosophical texts in the journal 
Erkenntnis (Vienna) in the 1930's which were strongly criticized by Polish 
Marxists in the early 1950's. Later, however, two volumes of his works on 
philosophy and logic appeared in Warsaw. See Jezyk i poznanie (Language 
and Understanding), Warsaw, PWN, 1960, 1965. In English, selections of 
his work appeared under the title, The Scientific World—Perspective and 
Other Essays, 1931-1963, edited by Jerzy Giedymin, Dordrecht, 

D. Reidel, 1978. 

*4Some of Baraniczak’s poems are available in English; see Stanistaw 
Baranczak, Under My Own Roof, trans. by Frank Kujawinski, Mr. Cogito Press, 
n.d. 

“Political trials of the late 1960's and the early 1970's are described in 
Sad orzekt... (In the Name of Justice), Paris, Instytut Literacki, 1972 
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Some of the books on Soviet and East European topics published by the unofficial publishing concerns in Poland. 


some students and dismissed some professors from 
the universities. Among the dismissed professors were 
former Stalinists and former revisionists whom the offi- 
cial press now attacked for their eagerness to imple- 
ment party orders in the past. The authorities launched a 
Sweeping campaign against students, intellectuals, 
and “Zionists.” This campaign was fully supported by 
pro-government Catholics (fromthe Pax group); howev- 
er, another legal Catholic group, Znak, distanced itself 
from the party policy in 1968 (for this, as well as for its 
lack of support for other government initiatives, the 
group was harrassed by the authorities). 


Workers’ Resistance 
and Intellectual Opposition 


In December 1970 and January 1971, a wave of wor- 
kers’ strikes swept through Poland in reaction to the 
price increases announced in December 1970. These 
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strikes first brought changes in the composition of the 
ruling group; for example, Wiadystaw Gomutka was re- 
placed by Edward Gierek. The new leadership later 
withdrew the price increases and softened the govern- 
ment’s economic policies. In the mid-1970's, however, 
the authorities once again aroused protests, mostly 
from the intelligentsia, when they decided to bestow the 
stamp of legality on some of the fundamental practices 
of the system. They proceeded to regularize the no- 
menklatura rules,°© to unify youth organizations, and to 
try to enshrine in the constitution vague but ominous slo- 
gans like the “leading role” of the party, and “friendship” 
with the Soviet Union.?’ 


2°On the Polish nomenklatura, see the appendix in Thomas Lowit, “Are 
There States in Eastern Europe?’ Revue Francaise de Sociologie (Paris), 
vol. 20, No. 2, 1974. 

7Marek Tarniewski, Plonie komitet, grudzien 1970—czerwiec 1976 
(The Committee Aflame, December 1970—June 1976), Paris, Instytut Literacki, 
1982. 
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The regime's desire to institutionalize its practices not 
only caused protests but also led to a clearer under- 
standing of the way in which the socio-political system 
was functioning. The critical intelligentsia began to ana- 
lyze the system in earnest. A given individual's attitude 
toward the system often affected his theoretical inter- 
pretation; some stressed the regularity with which con- 
flicts and policies recurred, others pointed to unpredict- 
ability and personal factors (as opposed to sociological 
interpretations).°° As aresult of heightened sensitivity to 
political issues, bonds were forged among the critical 
intelligentsia that helped it to coordinate its activities af- 
ter the 1976 worker protests in Radom and Ursus. 


8At stake was whether communist systems function like Western 
democracies where personal factors, ideological inclinations, and the 
followers of specific political personalities are important, or whether 
communist systems are shaped by impersonal institutions (like the police and 


| the party apparatus) in which the functionaries perform their assigned 
| roles without strongly imprinting on them their beliefs and/or personality traits. 
9 See Marek Tarniewski, “A Treatise on Factions,” Kultura (Paris), 1984, 

| No. 6, pp. 75-80. 


A selection of newspapers published by the underground in Poland. 
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Samizdat emerged in the Soviet Union in the late 
1960's; in Poland similar uncensored expression arose 
on alarger scale after the worker protests of June 1976. 
Independent journals, publishing houses, and groups 
proliferated. Although officially considered _ illegal, 
these activities—fortunately for the participants—were 
repressed with uneven degrees of insistence. Informa- 
tional journals dealing with human rights appeared first, 
but they quickly extended their coverage to politics, his- 
tory, literature, and economics. Later came books: re- 
prints of Polish émigré publications, translations of 
Western and other East European works, as well as orig- 
inal works written specifically for the underground pub- 
lishers. The political police organized hunts for printing 
presses and jailed printers and other participants, but it 
did not succeed in stopping the movement. Despite the 
restraints imposed by the police, uncensored publica- 
tions were spreading widely. The creation of uncen- 
sored publications was not only in itself a sign of opposi- 
tion but it also stimulated more oppositional writing. The 
extent and quality of the network of contemporary Polish 
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uncensored publications is without precedent in any 
country under communism. This network, the widely ac- 
cessible émigré publications, and the Catholic Church 
offer the principal opportunities for expression not con- 
trolled by officialdom. 

The repeated outbreaks of worker resistance 
strengthened the intellectual opposition. The authorities 
seemed to observe a rule that Lenin would have ap- 
proved of—they avoided simultaneous struggles on too 
many fronts and against too many enemies. After the 
worker unrests in 1956, 1970, and 1980,°° the authori- 
ties—at least for a time—eased the restrictions imposed 
onthe universities, the Catholic Church, and evenon the 
official press, allowing the latter some freedom to criti- 
cize government policies if the critique was deemed 
“constructive.” Even under martial law, Poles exercised 
more freedom of expression than did any other East Eu- 
ropeans (although Hungary is in this respect not far be- 
hind Poland). 

In the 16 months of Solidarity’s legal existence, %° 
some of the main oppositional ideas, such as the con- 
cepts of social entities independent of the government 
and of self-organization, were incorporated into Solidar- 
ity’s program.*' Its goal was to influence and limit totali- 
tarian party-state policies by developing public life not 
subjected to official control. In 1980-81, Solidarity tried 
to have influence on new legislation—such as the laws 
on state enterprises, employees’ self-management, or 
the bill on universities. An initiative was launched to cre- 
ate an independent Council on the National Economy, 
for the purpose of at least gathering reliable information 
about itso as to be able to influence policies. In econom- 
ic matters, some discord manifested itself early within 
the opposition—for example, about the role of self-man- 
agement versus labor unions, or about the desirable 
size of the private sector. 


Political Discussions Since Martial Law 


The imposition on December 13, 1981, of the state of 
war—and the accompanying sudden limitation of free- 
dom, including the freedom of movement—caused a 
shock and created controversies within the opposition. 
Questions were raised, inside and outside Solidarity, 
whether Solidarity had gone too far (perhaps by its very 
existence) or whether it had not gone far enough (by not 
anticipating martial law and not being prepared for it). 
But the immediate question was what to do in the face of 
martial law. To organize a general strike and compel the 
authorities to negotiate—according to the pattern of Au- 
gust 1980—seemed the obvious response. Another 
possibility was to prepare for along period of resistance 
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and to build (without official permission) as durable a 
form of independent societal life as possible. The sec- 
ond strategy was ultimately adopted. 

Resistance during the state of war involved the devel- 
opment of independent culture, education, and in- 
formation. Solidarity’s Temporary Coordinating Com- 
mission, in existence since April 1982, is a body com- 
posed of activists in hiding or not revealing their identity. 
Solidarity turned into a decentralized confederation of 
groups and committees at the plant and regional level, 
with which other groupings were loosely affiliated if at 
all. Among the independent organizations that began 
their activities after December 1981 are the following: 
Zespot Oswiaty Niezaleznej (Committee for Indepen- 
dent Education) and Rada Edukacji Narodowej (Coun- 
cil for National Education),3* Komitet Kultury Niezalez- 
nej (Committee for Independent Culture),°° Komitet 
Helsinski (Helsinki Committee),2* Spoteczny Komitet 
Nauki (Social Committee for Science and Academic Re- 


°9 Jakub Karpinski, “Workers vs Party-State in Poland,” Freedom at 
Issue, No. 58, November—December 1980; Jakub Karpinski, Countdown: The 
Polish Upheavals of 1956, 1968, 1970, 1976, 1980, New York, Karc-Cohl, 
1982; Jarostaw Maciejewski and Zofia Trojanowiczowa, Eds., Poznanski 
czerwiec 1956 (June 1956 in Poznan), Poznan, Wydawnictwo Poznanskie, 
1981; Roman Laba, “Worker Roots of Solidarity”, Problems of Communism, 
(Washington, DC), July-August 1986; Grudzien 1970 (December 1970), 
Paris, Editions Spotkania, 1986; Zapis rozmow gdanskich: Sierpien 1980 
(Minutes of the Gdansk Negotiations, August 1980), Paris, Editions 
Spotkania, 1986. 

S°For the history of the legal period of Solidarity, see Jerzy Holzer, 
Solidarnosé 1980-81: geneza i historia (Solidarity 1980-81: Genesis and 
History), Warsaw, Krag, 1983 (underground publication), reissued in Paris 
by Instytut Literacki, 1984. See also Timothy Garton Ash, The Polish 
Revolution: Solidarity 1980-82, London, Jonathan Cape, 1983. 

3'See the special issue of World Affairs, “Solidarity. A Documentary 
History,” Washington, DC, vol. 145, no. 1, Summer 1982. 

°2Several underground publications focus on education, including Tu 
Teraz (Here Now) and two journals called Solidarnosé Nauczycielska 
(Teacher's Solidarity) one of which appears in Wroctaw and the other in 
Lublin. A separate series—Zeszyty Edukacji Narodowej (Notebooks on 
National Education)—publishes works on history, economics, philosophy, 
and other subjects. 

%8Since August 1984, the Committee for Independent Culture publishes 
a monthly Kultura Niezalezna (Independent Culture). Twenty-nine issues had 
appeared by March 1987. Underground periodicals dealing with art and 
culture have been published since shortly after the imposition of the state of 
war: in 1982 Wezwanie (Call) and Nowy Zapis (New Inscription) were 
issued; since 1983 the “independent literary review’ Obecnosc (Presence, 
Wroctaw) as well as Arka (Ark, Krakow) have appeared regularly. 

“The Helsinki Committee in Poland has published a series of 
comprehensive reports, several of them translated into English: 1984 
Violations of Human Rights in Poland, published by the Committee in 
Support of Solidarity (New York), and Information Centre for Polish Affairs 
(London), 1985; Violations of Human Rights in Poland 1984—1985 (Fourth 
Report), English edition by the Committee in Support of Solidarity (New York), 
1985; Human Rights Violations in Poland 1983-1986, trans. from Polish by 
the Information Centre for Polish Affairs, 1986; Report on Torture and the Use 
of Force by Law Enforcement Officials in the Polish People’s Republic, 
1945-1985, New York, Committee in Support of Solidarity, 1986. Human rights 
and the uses and abuses of the law by the authorities are the concern of 
underground publications like Praworzadnosc¢ (Legality, Warsaw), Homo 
Homini (Matopolska), Paragraf (Clause, Krakow). 
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search), Spoteczna Komisja Zdrowia (Social Commit- 
tee on Health), Wolnosé i Pokdj (Freedom and Peace).°° 

The desirable balance between coordination and de- 
centralization did not cease to be an issue of dispute for 
the opposition, but in practice decentralization has pre- 
dominated.°° The dividing line between trade union and 
non-union activities has in any case never been very 
Clear. Journals and books are published without cen- 


SThe underground bi-weekly Kos (121 issues had been published by 
June 1987) has published columns contributed by the Helsinki Committee, the 
Social Committee for Science and Academic Research (SKN), and by 
Freedom and Peace. The SKN publishes Serwis Informacyjny (Information 
Service)—51 issues had come out by June 1987). Freedom and Peace 
activists have tried repeatedly to convince Western pacifists that peace is (or, 
at least, is also) endangered by the East. One of the Freedom and Peace 
activists signed a protest against American policy towards Nicaragua 
(balanced by some words against Soviet policy in Afghanistan). This 
attitude is far from common. When a Kos columnist condemned the American 
military action in Grenada, many readers returned copies of the paper. 

See “Underground Society 1987," an interview with Wiktor Kulerski in 
Kultura (Paris) 1987, No. 4 (475), For an English translation see Committee in 
Support of Solidarity, Special Reports (New York), July 1987. 


Examples of the various independent journals appearing in Poland today. 
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sorship, experts write and publish their independent 
opinions, non-official art exhibits and theater perfor- 
mances are organized, alongside the production of au- 
dio- and video-casettes. There are plenty of loosely con- 
nected groups with or without names, in which people 
act together and try make their ideas known to a wider 
public while hiding their activities from the police; un- 
censored publications proliferate despite some arrests 
of activists and confiscations of printing presses. An in- 
dependent political life has been developed, and politi- 
cal discussions continue. 

There are roughly speaking two main currents of opin- 
ionthat can be characterized as radical or fundamental- 
ist on the one hand and moderate or pragmatist on the 
other. In interpreting existing reality, the first stresses 
constant factors in communist policies, that is, the drive 
to implement the communist social project; the second 
current attaches more importance to the already exist- 
ing limitations on state violence, coercion, and intoler- 
ance, which, according to the pragmatist view, can be 
strengthened and extended. 


Polish Intellectuals in Opposition 
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Radicals opt fora more forceful opposition but, so far, 
they have not gone beyond disseminating ideas in their 
publications. Moderates look for contacts with the au- 
thorities and try to convince them that both sides would 
be better off if the authorities made a few concessions. 
While both radicals and moderates do not seek the auth- 
orities’ permission for their activities, the moderates are 
mindful that official tolerance is usually contingent on 
one’s behavior. Taken as a whole, Solidarity’s known 
current and prospective leaders are less anti-Soviet 
and less anti-communist in their pronouncements than 
are political commentators and editors identified only 
by pen names. 

The opposition is in agreement about the problems in 
Poland and their magnitude, even if it does not always 
agree on how to resolve them. Indeed, there are many 
serious problems warranting attention and action. The 
economy is in astate of permanent crisis and decompo- 
sition, and the ecological situation is deteriorating. The 
opposition groups raise the alarm and try to mobilize 
people to compel the authorities to do something about 
a problem. Their efforts are not too successful, but the 
authorities’ negligence does not diminish the opposi- 
tion’s wish to improve the state of the economy,°’” the 
ecological situation of the country,2® housing,°? the 
state of national health,*° or education.*' In today's 
Poland, the hardships of everyday life are sufficiently 
great to occupy most of the people’s attention. The situ- 


Controversies over the extent of desirable privatizing are revealed 
already in the annexes to the Solidarity Program. See also Polska 5 lat po 
sierpniu (Poland 5 Years after August), Warsaw, Miedzyzakiadowa 
Struktura Solidarnosci, 1985, part 2: “Gospodarka w kryzysie” (Economy in 
Crisis), republished in London by Aneks, 1986; Polska 1985, Spojrzenie 
na gospodarke (Poland 1985, A Look at the Economy), Paris, Editions 
Spotkania, 1985. 

°8On the ecological situation and other problems of postwar Poland, see 
40 lat wladzy komunistycznej w Polsce (40 Years of Communist Power in 
Poland), London, Polonia, 1986. See also Polska lat osiemdziesiatych: 
Stan Srodowiska przyrodniczego (Poland in the 1980's: The State of the 
Natural Environment), Warsaw, Przedgwit, 1984, in the series Zeszyty 
Edukacji Narodowej 

“Building of housing does not seem to be one of the government's 
priorities. The average wait for an apartment in state-sponsored cooperatives 
is more than a dozen years. An initiative to help supplement the 
government's efforts by private investment and construction has been 
launched, and it represents one of the ways in which Poles are 
rediscovering the positive side of capitalism. The monthly Murator (Mason), 
published with official permission, tries to instruct private investors and 
builders of family dwellings how to surmount technical and bureaucratic 
obstacles. 

“One of the measures of independent activity in the field of health care 
is the richness of underground periodicals dealing with problems of the 
medical professions. Among them are: Samarytanka (Samaritan, 

Wroctaw), Biuletyn Niezaleznej Stuzby Zdrowia (Bulletin of the Independent 
Health Service, Krakow), Gfos Medyka (Physician's Voice, Warsaw), 
Zeszyty Niezaleznej Mysli Lekarskiej (Notebooks of Independent Medical 
Opinion) published by the underground Social Committee on Health 
(Spoteczna Komisja Zdrowia). 
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ation of the retired is deplorable. Peasants feel insecure 
because of recurring threats of collectivization. Inflation 
grows. 

The opposition reflects the dilemmas existing in Pol- 
ish society as a whole, namely, the simultaneous adher- 
ence to values that are not always mutually compatible. 
Thus, although people subscribe to multiple values 
such as freedom, social welfare, social security, nation- 
al interest and national solidarity, and they agree that 
these are often imperiled by the government, when 
these values come in conflict “liberals” choose to de- 
fend freedom, “socialists” choose social welfare and 
social security, and “nationalists” opt for national inter- 
est and national solidarity. Inthe polemics among mem- 
bers of the opposition, those who have socialist inclina- 
tions see a threat in attitudes that they describe as 
nationalist. Others see a threat in egalitarian attitudes 
and in state omnipotence, which, in their opinion, leads 
to dependence and a lack of individual responsibility, 
especially in economic matters. 

Many political writers agree that these controversies 
are difficult to place on a right-left continuum but, if | 
faced with a choice, those on the right would like to 
see more market mechanisms and more private enter- 
prises, while those on the left would opt for economic 
democracy defined mainly as self-management in 
state-owned enterprises. 

The role of the underground is also a subject of dis- 
pute. For some, its independence ranks among the 
highest achievements of today’s Poland (together with 
the strength of the Catholic Church and with private agri- 
culture); others would like to act legally, to receive at 
least tacit official assent, to enlarge oppositional possi- 
bilities by being active in official scientific associations, 
in Church-supported organizations, orin self-governing 
bodies in industry or the universities. Those who sub- 
scribe to the latter view, see avenues for social action 
other than underground opposition or complete subor- 
dination. Despite the existing constraints, these people 
are trying to act as they wish but in ways that meet with 
official acceptance or toleration.** 


4'The penultimate version of the law on higher education dates from 
May 1982. The government considered this version—enforcing state and 
party control over the universities—to be insufficient. The last version of 
July 1985 went even farther in limiting academic independence and self- 
government. Widespread protests by the academic community were of no 
avail. See A Report on the State of Higher Education, Academic Research, 
and Science in Poland, prepared by the Social Committee for Science and 
Academic Research (Spoteczny Komitet Nauki), trans. by the Committee in 
Support of Solidarity, New York, 1986. See also Spotecznosé Uniwersytetu 
Warszawskiego wobec projektu nowelizacji ustawy z dnia 4 maja 1982 r. o 
szkolnictwie wyzszym (The Warsaw University Community on the Project 
of Amendments to the Law on Higher Education of 4. May 1982), 2 vols., 
Warsaw, Uniwersytet Warszawski, 1985. 


The August 1980 negotiations still influence percep- 
tions about the goals of the opposition. During the state 
of war, several Solidarity activists hoped for a dialogue 
with the authorities. The authorities did a lot to limit Soli- 
darity’s organizational possibilities (by delegalizing it 
and other organizations) and they refrained from en- 
gaging in dialogue with Solidarity as such. They pre- 
ferred to talk with individuals of their own choosing who 
did not have the backing of independent organizations 
behind them. Nevertheless, the anticipation of dialogue 
influenced the language of oppositional writers and ac- 
tivists. Some were ready to concede that socialism was 
a good thing or to attack American policy toward Po- 
land, and in this way to send signals of their willingness 
to talk with the authorities. Other groups objected to 
such unclear symbolic gestures and felt that they had to 
be counterbalanced. A few, more politically oriented 
underground organizations have emerged alongside 
Solidarity—for example, Fighting Solidarity (which pub- 
lishes bulletins in a few towns),*? and socialist** and lib- 
eral-democratic groupings*° whose main activity is to 


42The release of political prisoners in September 1986 enlivened 
disputes over open versus hidden activities. Most Solidarity leaders remaining 
in hiding until September/October 1986 decided to come into the open. 
The Temporary Solidarity Council was created at the end of September 1986, 
and in the course of October several regional bodies were created and 
their composition was made public. Still, there were activists who, without 
actually being in hiding, did not advertise their activism to the authorities. 
The relationship between disclosed and undisclosed leaders, organizations, 
and activities is far from clear. One can suppose that the police were 
interested in tracing contacts between disclosed leaders and undisclosed 
activists, especially the ones involved in the printing network or in the 
financing of oppositional activities. 

8Solidarnos¢ Walczaca (Fighting Solidarity) started in 1982 in Lower 
Silesia (Wroctaw region). Among its publications is an informational weekly, 
Solidarnosé Walczaca, appearing in different versions in Wroctaw, 
Poznan, Lublin, and Gdansk; Biuletyn Informacyjny Solidarnosci Walczace| 
(Information Bulletin of Fighting Solidarity, Wroctaw); Biu/etyn Dolnoslaski 


_ (Lower Silesian Bulletin); Wiadomosci Biezace (Current News); Replika (Copy, 


Lower Silesia); Podziemny Informator Katowicki (Underground Katowice 
Bulletin); Wo/ni i Solidarni (Free and United, Katowice); Gryf (Gryphon, 
Western Pomerania); Galicja (Galicia, Rzeszow); and Czas (Time, 
Poznan). There are Fighting Solidarity publications in languages other than 
Polish, for example, the bulletin Nazory (Opinions) in Czech, and leaflets in 
Russian, Belorussian, and Ukrainian. 

“4Socialist views have been expressed in an independent political 
quarterly, Krytyka (Critique, Warsaw), No. 4, pp. 86-90, of the London 
re-edition by Aneks. Krytyka has appeared since 1978; 22 issues, often 
over 200 pages long, have been published so far. 

4STo the liberal-democratic groupings belong the Liberal Democratic 
Party “Independence” (Liberalno-Demokratyczna Partia "Niepodlegtosc”) or 
groups connected with such underground periodicals as 73 and 
Staniczyk. The writers of “Niepodlegtos¢” have often criticized views that they 
consider socialist and conciliatory. There have been polemics in the 
underground press over whether democracy or freedom is easier to realize. 
The point has been made that a greater degree of freedom (especially in 


‘the economy) is more compatible with communism than a greater degree of 


democracy (especially in politics). See the interview with Piotr Wierzbicki 

in Obecnosé (Presence, Wroctaw) 1986, No. 14, pp. 61-72. See also Jozef 
Darski, Ed., Niepodlegtosé, miesiecznik polityezny: Wybor z pierwszych 
28 numerow (Independence, Political Monthly: A Selection from the First 
28 Issues), London, Polonia, 1985. 
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spread their ideas, and to publish current information, 
political programs, and commentary on the recent his- 
tory of Poland. 

The interest among Poles in modern history has been 
profound, especially after the establishment of Solidari- 
ty enlarged the possibilities for independent publica- 
tions and discussions. The causes leading to the loss of 
Polish independence, the triumphs and tribulations of 
idealist and realist policies and politicians, evaluations 
of the 19th-century uprisings—are all subjects for 
books, essays, and commentaries. Books on officially 
forgotten aspects of Polish modern history are often 
written by Poland’s best historians and published un- 
derground.*© The two underground publications that 
were probably most in demand in 1984/85 were books 
based on interviews: one with the party leaders of Stalin- 
ist Poland and the other with Solidarity’s underground 
leaders.*’ Solidarity Archives, adocument series on So- 
lidarity’s legal existence, was started after the state of 
war was lifted.*8 A major task of the underground contin- 
ues to lie in providing current information, often in the 
form of well researched articles on economic, ecologi- 
cal, legal, or educational matters.*° 

Contemporary Polish literature now and again re- 
moves itself from the surrounding reality and finds its 
subject in ancient values and civilizations, in personal 
experience, discussions of other writers, or in science- 
fiction about other planets where dangerous totalitarian 


46For example, Leopold Jerzewski, Dzieje sprawy Katynia (The History 
of the Katyn Affair), Warsaw, Glos, 1980 and 1981, and Antoni Jatowiecki, 
Kalendarz historyczny (Historical Calender—a History of Poland), 
Warsaw, Gios, 1986—two books written pseudonymously by the late Jerzy 
tojek; Andrzej Albert, Najnowsza historia Polski (A History of Modern 
Polana), Vol. 1: 1918-1939, Vol. 2: 1939-1945, Warsaw, Krag, 1983; Vol. 3: 
1945-1956, Warsaw, Pokolenie, 1986; Lukasz Socha, Te pokolenia 
zatobami czarne. Skazani na Smierc | ich sedziowie, 1944-1954 (The 
Generation in Deep Mourning. Those Condemned to Death and their 
Judges, 1944-1954), Warsaw, Nowa, 1986. 

47See Maciej Lopinski, Marcin Moskit, and Mariusz Witk, Konspira 
(Conspiracy), Warsaw, Przedswit, 1984; and Teresa Toranska, Oni (They), 
Warsaw, Przedswit, 1985. 

48An example from the series is a 300-page book on the last session of 
Solidarity’s National Commission: Komisja Krajowa NSZZ “Solidarnosc”, 
Posiedzenie w dniach 11-12 grudnia 1981 (National Commission of 
Solidarity, the Session of 11-12 December 1981), Warsaw, Nowa, 1986. 

42According to the information available to Tygodnik Mazowsze, there 
were 404 different underground newspapers appearing at the end of 1985, of 
which 210 had been appearing at least since the end of 1983. Among the 
best informational weeklies one can list the following (the number indicates the 
last issue to have reached the author by June 1987): Wola (Will, but also 
the name of a Warsaw quarter, 226), Tygodnik Mazowsze (Mazovian Weekly, 
215), CDN, Gtos Wolnego Robotnika (To Be Continued, Voice of the Free 
Worker, 200), Przeglad Wiadomosci Agencyjnych (Review of Agency News, 
105)—all in Warsaw; Z dnia na dzien (From Day to Day, Wroctaw 443), 
Mato Polska (Little Poland, Krakow, 204) /nformator (Report, Lublin 131). 
Several informational newspapers appear in specific plants, for example, 
the bi-weekly Hutnik (Metallurgist) in Krakow (139), Grot (Arrow-Head) in 
Swidnik (111). 
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regimes expand their control over the inhabitants.°° 
However, owing partly to the possibility of being pub- 
lished by independent presses (underground or émi- 
gré), the contemporary reality is palpably present in the 
Polish literature of the 1970's and 1980's (as in Tomasz 
Stalinski’s and Tadeusz Konwicki’s novels or in Marek 
Nowakowski's short stories).°! 

With respect to the Catholic Church, the authorities 
still do not fully recognize its legal status, and diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican have not yet been reestab- 
lished. But the Church seems to be stronger now than 
ever: newchurches are being built; there are more prac- 
ticing Catholics; vocations are numerous; and even 
Church access to the mass media, though still limited, is 
better than before. Since the early 1980's several dio- 
ceses and religious orders have received permission to 
publish their own periodicals. They are heavily cen- 
sored but independent, and deal with matters not strict- 
ly confessional.°* The Church does not refuse to be en- 
gaged in public life, even in economic matters, though 
the endeavors to establish an agricultural foundation 
under the auspices of the Church have been blocked by 
the government.°? Under the protection of the Church, 
lectures and artistic performances are organized which 
give artists and writers the possibility to show their work 
to audiences desperately looking for the truth, including 


“°Stanistaw Lem, a prolific author of science fiction novels and essays 
with a sociological and philosophical background, is probably the most 
translated contemporary Polish author. 

°'Between 1967 and 1976, Stefan Kisielewski has had published in 
Paris by Instytut Literacki five novels on contemporary Poland under the pen 
name Tomasz Stalifski (in 1980 he disclosed his identity). Three of 
Tadeusz Konwicki's books became special issues of the independent literary 
quarterly Zapis (Nos. 3, 10, 21, in 1977, 1979, and 1982, respectively); see 
also Tadeusz Konwicki, The Polish Complex, trans. by Richard Lourie, New 
York, Farrar, Strauss, Giroux, 1982. From 1982 until 1986, Instytut Literacki 
has published five volumes of Marek Nowakowski’s short stories, several of 
them dealing with martial law. See also Marek Nowakowski, The Canary 
and Other Tales of Martial Law, trans. by Krystyna Bronkowska, London, 
Harvill Press, 1983. 

°2Among the renewed publications one can list the Jesuits’ monthly 
Przeglad Powszechny (Universal Weekly), founded in 1884, renewed in 1982; 
the Michaelites’ bi-weekly for youth Powsciagliwosc / Praca (Restraint and 
Work) first published in 1898, renewed in 1983; and the Warsaw 
archdiocese's weekly Przeglad Katolicki (Catholic Review) established in 
1863, renewed in 1984. 

°3Negotiations between the organizational committee of the agricultural 
foundation and the government's representatives ended in September 1986 
after four years because of the government's insistence to have a decisive 
voice regarding the foundation's projects. In a parallel effort, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund have been approaching the 
government in Poland with projects aimed at the development of large-scale 
food processing plants for export production since 1982. The orientation 
of the agricultural foundation under the auspices of the Church was different; 
its principal concern was to develop the private sector and to improve 
consumption in Poland. 

*4On independent art since the state of war, see Polska 5 lat po sierpniu, 
part 4: “OSwiata, nauka, kultura” (Education, Science, Culture), Warsaw, 
Miedzyzaktadowa struktura ‘Solidarnosci,” 1985, published also in 
London by Aneks in 1986. 
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Jerzy Giedroyc, editor for 40 years of the Paris-based 
Polish monthly Kultura, has had a major influence on the 
thinking of the critical intelligentsia in Poland. 


—Photo from Quarantiéme anniversaire de Kultura, 1946-1986 (The 40th 
Anniversary of Kultura, 1946-1986), Paris, Les Amis de Kultura, 1986. 


truth in art (however difficult it might be to determine 
what truth in art is).°4 

Independence (national independence)—the goal of 
political efforts and the subject matter of Polish literature 
for more than a hundred years prior to World War |—has 
become, once again, a reference. point of artistic sym- 
bols, and a goal for action. It is generally accepted— 
as it was in the 19th century—that different ways can 
be chosen to reach this goal. The ominous and per- 
vasive Soviet presence in Poland inclines those aspir- 
ing to independence to choose rather roundabout ways 
to preserve their assets, and to bide their time. It is 
easier (however necessary it may be) to talk and write 
about the need for independence than to predict the 
date of its realization. Polish opposition groups under- 


Stand very well that if the Poles themselves forget about 
their independence, no one else will remind them of it. 
Ongoing discussions about particular political actions 
being premature or too late, too fast or too slow, are often 
implicitly connected to the aim of independence. The 
opposition is trying to built conditions for national inde- 
pendence, and this is the distant aim of many opposi- 
tional—and not only oppositional—activities. 

The goal of Polish independence has also been nur- 
tured abroad by émigré institutions—including political 
and cultural ones—which have retained links to what is 
happening in Poland. Polish politicians and soldiers 
who found themselves in the West as a result of World 
War II preserved the state's institutions, including politi- 
cal parties and cultural associations, first in France and 
later in Great Britain. But in the foreground of socio-cul- 
tural émigré efforts is the publishing center (Instytut Li- 
teracki) and the monthly, Kultura, published in Paris 
since 1947.°° The review’s publisher and editor for 40 
years, Jerzy Giedroyc, chose to foster opposition to 
communism on several levels, including deeper ones 
than the purely political. In the 1950’s, the monthly pub- 
lished two Polish writers who now are well-known in the 
West, the poet Czestaw Mitosz and the prose writer Wi- 
told Gombrowicz. Their writings, on anthropological, 
cultural, even historiosophical issues, have had a 
marked influence on intellectual life in Poland.°° 

Some socio-political ideas propounded long ago by 
Kultura became widely accepted by the opposition in 
the 1970's. For example, Kultura has long stressed the 
need for an alliance between intellectuals and workers; 
it also advocated improving relations between Poles 
and their neighbors—above all the Lithuanians, Belo- 
russians, and Ukrainians, whose existence in contem- 
porary Poland has been officially forgotten except when 
itis convenient to use them in the official propaganda as 
scarecrows and scapegoats.°’ 
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Conclusion 


Some features of the Polish opposition resemble 
those found in other East European countries. Marxist 
revisionism existed in the Soviet Union, Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary, and even in East Germany, for example. 
But the variety and durability of officially tolerated non- 
Marxist currents of thought, as well as the strength and 
role of the Catholic Church, seem to be specific to Po- 
land. What is also specific to Poland so far is common 
action by amass movement and independent intellec- 
tuals for the purpose of influencing the country’s future. 
A key word often used by the opposition is the word 
struktura (structure), meaning the loose alliances, com- 
mittees, groupings, or networks formed by people who 
generally are not in hiding but who act together and 
screen their activities from the authorities, who strive to 
destroy these structures and repress their members. In 
the Soviet bloc, efforts abound to isolate countries, so- 
cial groups, and individuals from each other. Overcom- 
ing this isolation has been the major achievement of Po- 
land’s intellectual opposition. 


°°By June 1987, 477 issues of the monthly have been published, and 
Biblioteka Kultury (Kultura’s Library) has put out 429 books, including 80 
issues of the quarterly Zeszyty Historyczne and 50 volumes in the series 
Dokumenty (Documents). 

°®Several of Gombrowicz's novels have been translated into English: 
Ferdydurke in 1961, Pornografia in 1961, and Cosmos in 1967. Many of 
Milosz’s works exist in translations: The Captive Mind (1953), The Seizure 
of Power (1955), Native Realm: A Search for Self-Definition (1968), History of 
Polish Literature (1969), Emperor of the Earth: Modes of Eccentric Vision 
(1977), Bells in Winter (1978), The Issa Valley (1981), Visions from San 
Francisco Bay (1982), Separate Notebook (1984). 

°’For a comprehensive description of contemporary relations between 
Poles and neighboring nations to the east, see the book of Kazimierz Podlaski, 
Biatorusini—Litwini— Ukraincy. Nasi wrogowie czy bracia? (Byelorussians, 
Lithuanians, Ukrainians. Our Enemies or Brethren?), second corrected and 
extended edition, Warsaw, Przedswit 1984, republished in London, Puls, 
1985. A Ukrainian translation was published by Vidnova, Munich, 1986. 
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The African National Congress: 
Cadres and Credo 


Michael Radu 


he African National Congress (ANC) has long 

sought to portray itself as the South African 

government's only major opponent, the sole le- 
gitimate alternative to apartheid. Yet, it is only recently 
that this claim has been taken more seriously in the 
West, as is indicated by such things as the meeting be- 
tween Oliver Tambo and US Secretary of State George 
Shultz in February 1987. This change in Western per- 
ception of the ANC andits role is due in large measure to 
the ANC’s own successful propaganda campaign 
abroad coupled with the renewed international preoc- 
cupation with the situation in South Africa. 

The growing attention being focused onthe ANC calls 
for a critical assessment of the nature of this organiza- 
tion, its infrastructure and activities, its membership, 
and its degree of popular support within the country. Is it 
a democratic spokesman for the legitimate national in- 
terests of the majority Black population? Is it a purveyor 
of violent revolution? Is it unwittingly a pawn of the nu- 
merous members of the South African Communist Party 
(SACP) who have infiltrated it? Are these even the right 
questions?’ Answers are not easy to come by, in large 
part because the ANC has been outlawed inside South 
Africa since 1960 (the Communist Party has been out- 
lawed even longer, since 1950).* At least in part as are- 
sponse to this status, ithas developed ahighly secretive 
and compartmentalized structure of decision-making in 
its political and military branches. The latter, Umkhonto 
we Siswe (“Spear of the Nation” in Zulu), is largely 
Known by the acronym “MK.” The number of actual de- 


Michael Radu is a Research Associate of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute (Philadelphia) and a contribut- 
ing editor of Orbis. A specialist in African and Latin 
American revolutionary movements and governments, 
he is author of numerous articles and books and editor 
of Africa in the Post-Decolonization Era (1984). 
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cision-makers within the ANC is small, consisting mainly 
of members of its National Executive Council (NEC). 
Yet, not all NEC members are equal in importance, per- 
form similar tasks, or (claims to the contrary notwith- 
standing) have identical loyalties. Some are first and 
foremost ANC cadres; others are cadres of the SACP 
specializing in front organizations, indoctrination, and 
propaganda. Members of both groups have allegedly 
been heavily involved in the conduct of military-terrorist 
operations. 

Despite their organizational secrecy, both the ANC 
and the SACP have issued numerous public statements 
through ad hoc documents, speeches, and pamphlets, 
as well as through regular publications, including the 
ANC’s Sechaba and the SACP’s The African Commu- 
nist.? In addition, interviews and testimony provided by 
past and present members of the two organizations re- 
veal much about the intertwined histories of the two or- 
ganizations.* The issue is not whether the SACP has 


‘Coverage of the ANC ranges from the sympathetic treatment by the 
TransAfrica group or Thomas Karis (as typified in his recent “South African 
Liberation: the Communist Factor,” Foreign Affairs [New York], Winter 
1986/87) to the critical views of Black radicals close to the Pan Africanist 
Congress and of the South African government itself. 

Until 1950 (when the party formally dissolved itself in the face of an 
impending government ban), it was known as the Communist Party of South 
Africa (CPSA). The party was reconstituted underground under its present 
name, SACP, in 1953. 

Both are printed in East Berlin and widely available in the West. Less 
easy to find is the South African Communist Party's Umbesenzi, published 
clandestinely inside South Africa. 

4The most important sources are the two massive volumes resulting 
from the 1982 US Senate hearings on Southern Africa; see The Role of the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, and East Germany in Fomenting Terrorism in 
Southern Africa, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Security and Terrorism 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, Ninety-Seventh 
Congress, Second Session, March 1982, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1982, Vols. 1-2 (hereafter cited as Hearings). These 
hearings include mostly eye-witness testimonies from former members of the 
ANC, MK, and SACP. Additional important data, unchallenged by the ANC 
or the SACP, also appeared in the brief pamphlet Ta/king with the ANC, 
published by the South African Government's Bureau for Information, 
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The 1985 funeral of assassinated United Democratic Front lawyer, Victoria Mxenge, in King Williamstown brought 
an attack by black mourners on a police car and the beating and burning of a policeman in a nearby field. 


subverted or controls the ANC. Rather, what emerges |s 
a picture of the ANC’s own evolution over the years from 
a decentralized, voluntary, and loose organization, with 
an ethnically homogeneous Black membership, to a 
highly centralized, undemocratic, multiracial umbrella 
group, largely dominated by non-Blacks. It has 
changed from a semi-nationalist organization dedicat- 
ed to the pursuit of civil and political rights for South 
Africa's Blacks, to a “vanguard” type of organization 
with strong Marxist-Leninist elements, operating on the 
Leninist principle of “democratic centralism,” and pur- 
suing anti-capitalist, ‘‘anti-imperialist” goals that are 
congruent with Soviet foreign policy objectives. 


Pretoria, June 1986. Still another important source is Keith Campbell, 
ANC—A Soviet Task Force? London, Institute for the Study of Terrorism, 1986; 
despite its title and tone, this small publication provides a wealth of 
information based on original sources. 

The author also conducted his own interviews with the ANC and with 
members of its front organizations in Zimbabwe (1985) and in South Africa 
(1984 and 1986), as well as with South African scholars, military 
personnel, and police. For obvious reasons, some of these sources did not 
want to be identified. 
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Origins and Evolution 


The unique nature of South Africa on the African conti- 
nent has shaped the peculiar characteristics of both the 


ANC and the SACP. The Union of South Africa was es- 
tablished in 1910 as a British dominion, making it the 


third oldest independent state on the continent, and one 
long associated with the West (through Commonwealth 
membership—until 1962—and through its participation 


on the Allied side in both world wars and contribution of 
forces to the UN peace-keeping mission in the Korean 


war). This plus the relatively developed nature of South 
Africa’s politics (for all races) and economic structure 
help explain the fact that the ANC is by far the oldest “‘na- 
tional liberation” movement in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Long before “natives” in colonial Africa were allowed to 
vote, directly or otherwise, in matters affecting their 
lives, Blacks and Coloreds in the Cape Province en- 


joyed a qualified franchise. At the time of the formation of 


the Union of South Africain 1910, one in every seven vot- 
ers on the Cape’s common roll was Black or Colored. In 
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1936, however, Blacks were removed from the common 
rollon the Cape and instead allowed to elect three white 
MP’s. Blacks in the rest of the country, never onthe com- 
mon roll, were allowed to elected four white senators. 
Coloreds remained on the Cape Province’s common 
voters’ roll until 1956. 

The ANC was founded as the South African Native 
National Congress on January 8, 1912, in Bloemfontein, 
at the initiative of a graduate of Columbia and Oxford 
universities, Pixley ka |. Seme, and other similarly well- 
educated Blacks (the Congress adopted its present 
name in 1925). Itwas intended as amutual aid and politi- 
cal pressure group for Blacks and until at least 1928 
remained a small, elitist, and conservative Christian or- 
ganization devoted to promoting traditional African val- 
ues. The early Congress was mostly interested in broad 
nation-building among all South African black peoples, 
although its founders, including Seme, were mostly 
Zulus (as we shall see, younger and more radical 
Xhosas largely replaced the Zulus during the 1940's). 

The ANC took a generally pro-business posture and 
sought to elicit economic and political concessions 
from the government by means of petitions and peace- 
ful demonstrations. It grew increasingly clear, however, 
that such tactics were not going to prevent further weak- 
ening of the Blacks’ political position in the country, as 
demonstrated by their removal in 1936 from the com- 
mon electoral roll even in the liberal Cape Province.° 

From early on, there were deviations from the basical- 
ly conservative orientation of the ANC. For example, in 
1927, ANC President Josiah Gumede traveled to Mos- 
cow to participate in the 10th-anniversary observance 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. The delegation of which he 
was amember first stopped in Brussels for a meeting of 
the League Against Imperialism. Gumede was heavily 
influenced by the trip and stated upon returning: “I have 
seen the new world to come, where it has already be- 
gun,’ a view that hardly represented the predominant 
outlook of the ANC at the time. For such attitudes, 
among other reasons, Gumede was voted out of office in 
1930. He was replaced first by Seme and then, in 1940, 
by Alfred Xuma, amore pragmatic but still basically con- 
servative leader. Although Gumede was forced out of 
the ANC, his attitudes were not necessarily atypical for 
members of the ANC leadership, who have, over the 
years, demonstrated a penchant for having differing 


°See Campbell, op. cit., p. 44. 

Both the SACP and the ANC have recently endorsed this early 
statement. See Umbesenzi, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1986, p. 19; and interview with ANC 
President Oliver Tambo in Africa Report (New Brunswick, NJ), September- 
October 1981, p. 21. Tambo stated: “Official contact between the ANC and 
the Soviet Union goes back as far as 1927. Practical experience has 
shown our people and the ANC that President Gumede was not wrong in his 
assessment of 55 years ago... .” 
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ideological aims, for pursuing different agendas, and 
for being active in outside organizations. 

The first overt signs of cooperation between the ANC 
and the Communist Party of South Africa surfaced in 
1928, when ANC Secretary General E. J. Khaile was 
also elected to the CPSA Central Committee.’ This de- 
velopment came perhaps not coincidentally in the wake 
of a 1927 Comintern-imposed decision to shift CPSA 
strategy toward seeking a “Black Republic.” The Com- 
intern decision was putatively taken by Nikolay Bukha- 
rin after his meeting with CPSA Central Committee 
Member James La Guma, a South African Colored and 
one of the first non-whites to become prominent in the 
CPSA. La Guma had traveled to Moscow as part of the 
same delegation that included Gumede. In response to 
the Comintern decision, the CPSA also expanded its 
Black membership. From having few, if any non-white 
members in 1924, the CPSA by 1928 dutifully claimed 
1,600 Blacks among its total membership of 1,750, al- 
though leadership still largely remained in white hands.® 

The somewhat halting cooperation between the ANC 
and the SACP took on new life after 1941. With Hitler's 
invasion of the Soviet Union in June 1941, the CPSA be- 
came a fervent supporter of an all-out anti-Nazi war ef- 
fort (having previously urged non-whites not to enlist in 
what it had termed an “inter-imperialist” war).? In re- 
sponse, the Liberal government of Jan Christiaan Smuts 
lifted most of the previous restrictions on the CPSA, al- 
lowing it to organize and mobilize under the guise of 
anti-fascism. It became increasingly clear, particularly 
after 1943, that the CPSA was taking advantage of the 
war Coalition to pursue its own goals, including seeking | 
and getting election or appointment to politically sensi- | 


tive positions. This fact only strengthened Afrikaner |. 


opposition to the Liberal Smuts government, and as the 
latter progressively lost ground to all-out Afrikaner 
nationalists and racialists, the CPSA’s clear advantage 
over the ANC in funding, mobilization, organization, and 


“Henry R. Pike, A History of Communism in South Africa, Pretoria, Sigma 
Press for Christian Mission International of South Africa, p. 239. This 
overlapping worked both ways, with CPSA leaders like J. B. Marks 
becoming ANC general secretary in 1936. 

It is essential to underline the clear distinction between the presidency 
and secretary generalship of the ANC, two offices which seem to have been 
occupied by persons of different party and/or ideological commitments 
since Khaile. Most of the time, the presidency has been occupied by persons 
(always Black) without known association with the SACP; the secretariat, 
on the other hand, has often been led by SACP members or SACP 
sympathizers. 

®Pike, op. cit., p. 168; the same figures are given in African Communist, 
No. 65, 2nd Quarter 1975, reproduced in Hearings, Vol. 1, p. 409. 

°See Jordan K. Ngubane, An African Explains Apartheid, New York, 
Praeger, 1963, p. 162. Two of the most vocal antiwar activists before 1941 had 
been Moses Kotane, a Black, and Yussuf Dadoo, an Indian. On Dadoo's 
role, see Richard Gibson, African Liberation Movements, New York and 
London, Oxford University Press, 1972, p. 42. 


propaganda gave it increasing influence within the 
ANC, which was headed at the time by the relatively in- 
effective Xuma. 

At the same time, the ANC began to show signs of in- 
tense internal ideological struggle. In 1944, under the 
leadership of a dynamic activist, Anton Lembede, a 
group of very young Black professionals discontented 
with the ineffectiveness of the traditional ANC estab- 
lished the ANC Youth League (ANCYL), aimed at pro- 
moting African interests without cooperating with the 
“system.” Among the most prominent members of the 
group were Walter Sisulu, Jordan Ngubane, Nelson 
Mandela, Oliver Tambo, Peter Tsele, and Duma Nokwe. 
Their original goal was to find an “African” ideology un- 
spoiled by either pro-Soviet elements or the conserva- 
tism of the ANC old-timers.'° From the start, however, 
the ANCYL project ran into serious problems. Lembede 
and his natural heir, Peter Mda, both died early (in 
1947 and 1948), and the ANCYL was soon riven by fac- 
tionalism."' 

Nevertheless, the ANCYL scored an initial success in 


Nelson Mandela (left) and Walter Sisulu photographed at Robben Island prison in 1966. 
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1949, when Xuma was voted out of office and replaced 
by the more liberal (or pliable) Dr. James Moroka as 
ANC president, and ANCYL’s Walter Sisulu defeated 
CPSA figure Daniel Tloome in a close contest for ANC 
secretary general. However, ANCYL’s victory was limit- 
ed by the fact that at the same time, veteran CPSA leaa- 
er Moses Kotane, by then already a graduate of the Le- 
nin School in Moscow (like J. B. Marks before him), and 
Tloome were elected to the ANC’s National Executive 
Committee. 

By the late 1940's, strong leftist, i.e., pro-communist, 
credentials were clearly not an impediment to attaining 
office inthe ANC, atleast below the level of the presiden- 
cy. This was demonstrated by the narrowness of Sisu- 
lu’s victory over Tloome. Not only did a known CPSA 
leader almost make it to the top of the ANC, but Sisulu 
himself soon demonstrated a growing dependence 


Campbell, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
"Pike, op. cit., pp. 281-82 
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upon the communists. This leftist tendency has grown 
with time. According to 1982 testimony of Bartholomew 
Hlapane, a one-time member of the SACP Central Com- 
mittee, there were seven SACP members on the ANC 
“executive” (i.e., National Executive Committee). Ac- 
cording to Hlapane, “all policy-making in the ANC was 
first discussed by the [SACP] Central Committee.” '* 


“Entryism” at Work 


In the postwar period, several sharp setbacks drove 
the CPSA to seek closer involvement in the ANC. The 
CPSA-sponsored miners’ strike of 1946 was unsuc- 
cessful, and by June 1950, a new Nationalist govern- 
ment passed the Suppression of Communism Act, ban- 
ning the party. The CPSA tried unsuccesfully to fend off 
the worst effects of the Act by declaring the party ‘dis- 
mantled” four days prior to the law's adoption.'’ The 
banning of the CPSA had the consequence, certainly 
unintended by the government, of driving party cadres 
into the ranks of still-legal organizations, first and fore- 
most the ANC. What until 1950 had been a mildly suc- 
cessful effort by the party to influence the ANC, became 
aclassic case of ‘“entryism’’—the start of the communist 
party’s efforts to infiltrate and dominate all anti-apart- 
heid groups, but principally the ANC. 

With the weak Dr. Moroka as its leader, the ANC was 
influenced by the ANCYL, particularly its left-wing mem- 
bers (Mandela, Sisulu, and Nokwe), to engage in amas- 
sive campaign of civil disobedience—the Defiance 
Campaign—to protest the first apartheid laws, promul- 
gated in 1951. This campaign was organized by a Joint 
Planning Committee, composed of Moroka, Marks, Si- 
sulu, Yusuf Dadoo, and Y. A. Cachalia, of whom Cacha- 
lia, Dadoo, and Marks had been members of the “‘dis- 
banded’-banned CPSA.'* The committee met in 
Johannesburg, seat of the Transvaal ANC branch, the 
most powerful in the movement: at the time ex-Comin- 
tern agent Marks was president of the Transvaal ANC 
branch, and “ex’’-CPSA member David Bopape was 
Transvaal ANC secretary general.'® In a highly signifi- 
cant move, the Transvaal ANCYL branch conceded 
equal representation in the leadership of the Defiance 
Campaign to the South African Indian Congress (SAIC), 
a leftist-oriented group founded in the early 1900's with 
the merger of three Indian groups (the oldest being the 


"\bid., p. 242. 

'SThis was a futile attempt to allow party members and fellow travelers to 
maintain their legal positions, including membership in the Parliament and in 
local or provincial government bodies. 

4Pike, op. cit., p. 280. 

‘Campbell, op. cit., p. 47 
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Reginald September, a member of the South African 
Communist Party, active in the affairs of the Colored 


People’s Congress and a member of the politico- 
military committee of the African National Congress. 


hls 
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—Camera Press. 


Natal Indian Congress, founded by Gandhi in 1884) and 
led in the 1950’s by Dadoo. © 

Although the campaign was planned as one of 
peaceful demonstrations of civil disobedience, there 
were enough isolated cases of violence, including the 
mob killing of anun, to provide the government with jus- 
tification for the extensive use of force and mass arrests 
(among those arrested were Marks, Kotane, Dadoo, 
and Tloome). By the end of 1952, the campaign was 
called off, not, however, before providing the ANC a 
greatly expanded public following. '” 

In this period, the illegal communist party worked to 
set up or manipulate other “legal” front organizations in 
order to carry on its activities. In September 1953, the 


'6\igubane, op. cit., p. 163. 

'7At the start of the campaign, Moroka called for 10,000 volunteers but 
only got some 8,500. By the end, the ANC membership had risen to 100,000. 
See Mary Benson, The Struggle for a Birthright, Harmondsworth, Penguin 
Books, 1966, p. 160. 


Colored People’s Organization was established: it was 
later renamed the Colored People’s Congress (CPC). 
The CPC soon came under the control of the SACP 
through leaders like Reginald September. In October of 
the same year, the Congress of Democrats (COD) was 
established, led by Bram Fischer (who would later serve 
as chairman of the SACP), Joe and Ruth Slovo, and 
Leonel Bernstein. Finally, in March 1955, the South Afri- 
can Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU) was founded: it 
soon affiliated with the Moscow-dominated World Con- 
ference of Trade Unions, and was controlled from its in- 
ception by SACP cadres like Stephen Dhlamini, Vuyisile 
Mini (hanged for MK terrorism in 1964), and Leon and 
Norman Levy. SACTU was led from the outset by Black 
Communists Moses Mabhida (later a SACP president) 
and Dhlamini, but unlike the other front organizations, it 


openly claimed multiracial membership. That at least 


SAIC, CPC, and SACTU were party fronts was implicitly 


~admitted by The African Communist years later, when it 


quoted from a statement by the SACP Central Commit- 


tee that, following the founding of the MK in December 
1961, “it was decided that the SAIC, CPC and SACTU 
should not do anything to jeopardize their legality by an 
open commitment to armed struggle.”’'® 

The failure of the Defiance Campaign to change the 
situation of Blacks in South Africa pushed some former 
ANCYL leaders further left. In 1953, with financial sup- 
port from COD, a delegation including Sisulu and 
Nokwe visited Eastern Europe and the USSR. That visit, 
and the clear dependence of the ANC radicals upon the 
COD and “former” Communists in their own ranks for fi- 
nancial and organizational support, signaled the begin- 
ning of the end of the ANC’s already shaky organization- 
al independence. 

Other events, too, helped to destroy the ANC’s origi- 
nal identity and drive genuine “Africanists” from its 
ranks. The foremost of these factors was, ironically, the 
1952 election of Chief Albert Luthulias ANC president. A 
true pacifist, Luthuli was the closest any ANC leader has 
ever been toa Martin Luther King. Through sheer charis- 
ma, Luthuli might conceivably have maintained some 
balance between his own pacifism and the more ag- 
gressive tactics of a Sisulu or Mandela, and between the 
competing Communist and Africanist undercurrents in 
the ANC. Unfortunately, however, he was banned to ru- 
ral Natal almost from the start by the Nationalist govern- 
ment. Communists and radicals in the ANC ranks re- 


fused to move the organization's headquarters from 


Johannesburg (where they controlled the Transvaal 


'8"The Enemy Hidden under the Same Colour,” Statement of the CC of 


» the SACP, in African Communist, No. 65, 2nd quarter 1975, loc. cit. (emphasis 


in original text). 
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Albert Luthuli, elected president of the African National 
Congress in the 1952. 


—Camera Press. 


branch) to Durban, only 48 miles away from Luthuli’s 
place of banishment. The result was that Luthuli was 
never more than a figurehead for the ANC, poorly or nev- 
er informed of decisions taken in his name and out of 
touch with the developments within the organization. '9 

Taking maximum advantage of the precedent estab- 
lished by the ANCYL in 1952 of allowing equal participa- 
tion of non-ANC groups in the planning of the Defiance 
Campaign, the CPSA remnants successfully pushed for 
the establishment in 1955 of the Congress Alliance, 
which included the ANC (by then effectively led by Wal- 
ter Sisulu, due to Luthuli’s banning), SAIC, COD, CPC, 
and SACTU. The formation of the Alliance meant the 
combination of an already heavily Communist-infiltrat- 
ed organization (the ANC) with four Communists fronts, 
all having equal standing in the coordinating commit- 
tees of the umbrella organization.©° 


'8Nigubane, op. cit., pp. 583-85; and Campbell, op. cit., p. 47. 
2°See Gibson, op. cit., p. 51; and Campbell, op. cit., p. 46 
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The same organizational principle governed mem- 
bership on the committee formed to draft a “Freedom 
Charter” for the Alliance, a document that till this day re- 
mains the fundamental statement of the ANC outlook. 
Drafting of the Charter was undertaken very ‘‘discreet- 
ly,” (even though all Alliance member organizations 
were legal at the time), and Luthuli himself did not even 
see the text until after it was publicly adopted.*' A major- 
ity of the drafting committee was non-Black or non-ANC; 
the most prominent of the drafters were Bernstein and 
Joe Slovo of the COD, Dadoo, Tloome, and Dhlamini— 
people for whom strictly African affairs were less vital 
than were ideological and internationalist consider- 
ations. This may explain the fact noted by observers on 
both the left and right that the Freedom Charter had a 
strong “European” flavor. Indeed, the language was a 
departure from traditional ANC concerns with political 
representation and economic opportunity for Blacks, 
but was similar to communist documents elsewhere. 
The document did not even mention the principles of 
“one man, one vote,” Pan Africanism, or African decolo- 
nization. Such concerns were only to become part of the 
standard ANC language a few years later.** 

The tactics evident in the drafting of the Charter were 
also observable in the procedures utilized to achieve 
adoption of the Charter at a “Congress of the People,” 
held at Kliptown, near Johannesburg, June 25-26, 
1955. Luthuli, the ANC president, was neither present, 
nor consulted; some 1,000 of the 3,000 participants 
were non-Black,*? and one may assume that the bulk of 
the Blacks who attended were from SACTU. There was 
no debate, and the Charter was “approved” by accla- 
mation. Moreover, when in April. 1956, the document 
was submitted for ratification by the ANC as an official 
document, the Charter’s supporters ensured its ratifica- 
tion by packing the meeting hall with non-ANC mem- 
bers, who were allowed to vote. As a participant de- 
scribed matters: 


The check on members was only done during the Sun- 
day afternoon session. The Charter had been adopted 


21See Campbell, op. cit., p. 47. This is in line with the general treatment 
of Luthuli by his ANC “subordinates"—Moses Kotane actually only informed 
Luthuli at the last moment that the latter was also supposed to go to 
Bandung on the ANC delegation to the Afro-Asian Conference of April 1955. 
Ngubane, op. cit., p. 164. The banning of Luthuli was applied and lifted 
sporadically throughout the last 15 years of his life 

“For a text of the Freedom Charter, see Aquino de Braganca and 
Immanuel Wallerstein, Eds., The African Liberation Reader, London, Zed 
Press, 1982, Vol. 2, pp. 81-84 

“Gibson, op. cit., p. 53. According to this account, Dr. Wilson Conco, 
Luthuli's deputy in the ANC, presided over the Kliptown meeting where the 
ANC ratified the Charter, but afterwards he admitted that he had first 
seen the document only at the meeting; in addition, Luthuli never knew 
who drafted it 
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on Saturday evening. Everybody present in the hall par- 
ticipated in the voting. It was impossible to distinguish 
members from non-members of the African National 
Congress.*4 


With the formation of the Congress Alliance and the — 
tactics used for the drafting, adoption, and ratification of 
the Freedom Charter, the ANC permanently lost its polit- 
icalinnocence. It in effect adopted the ideas and tactics 
of its members from the former CPSA. This process, 
which was consummated in the period 1953-56 and 
clearly—at least in retrospect—was part of a carefully 
planned strategy on the part of the CPSA remnants, 
alienated many of the young Black nationalists in the 
ANC ranks, most of whom left in 1959 to found the Pan 
Africanist Congress (PAC). 

The banning of the ANC itself in 1960 only helped to | 
consolidate the transformation of the organization. 
While retaining its venerable name, the ANC had for all 
practical purposes become, and remains to this day, a 
Leninist organization in its internal structure, a Marxist 
one in its political goals, and an ally of the USSR in its 
geopolitical aims. Let us now examine each of these at- 
tributes in more current detail. 


The Structure of the ANC 


The ANC today comprises three components: (1) a 
sophisticated system of successive concentric layers of 
legal fronts and/or sympathetic organizations and a 
separate, independent and highly compartmentalized, 
if small, MK infrastructure inside South Africa; (2) a tight- 
ly-knit external organization, based in Lusaka, Zambia, 
which reflects in its composition the overlapping of the 
SACP and the Congress Alliance of the mid-1950’s; and 
(3) the MK, the overwhelming majority of whichis based 
in Angolan camps, with small numbers of operatives 
within South Africa. Although the putative apex of all 
these elements is the National Conference, in fact, the 
apex is the National Executive Committee with its 30 
members, and, above it, the Revolutionary Council 
(since its 1983 “disbandment” known as the politico- 
military committee).2° The NEC and Revolutionary con- 
stitute a largely self-perpetuating group within the ANC 
with exclusive decision-making power. 


*4Peter Tsele, in Bantu World, Apr. 28, 1956, cited in Edward Feit, South 
Africa, the Dynamics of the African National Congress, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1962, p. 17. 

*°Alfred Nzo has characterized the Revolutionary Council as “the helm 
of the politico-military wing of our movement”: not coincidentally, Dadoo 
(whose nickname among friends was Mota) was vice-chairman of that 


African National Congress (ANC) leader Oliver Tambo (left) and South African Communist Party leader and long- 
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time ANC activist Joe Slovo pictured on October 29, 1986, in Maputo at the funeral of Mozambican President 


Samora Machel. 


The National Conference has been convened only 
three times since the banning of the ANC in 1960—at 
Lobatse, Botswana, in 1962; at Morogoro, Tanzania, in 
1969; and at Kabwe, Zambia, in 1985. AnSACP account 
of the Morogoro gathering sheds particularly clear light 
on the authoritarian nature of ANC decision-making. At 
that conference, the non-African members admitted to 
the ANC at the time were appointed by the ANC execu- 
tive and were “neither singly nor collectively consulted 


body from the start until his death in 1983. See Alfred Nzo, “Mota Our 
Example,” speech on the occasion of Dadoo's 70th birthday, in Sechaba, 
November 1979, p. 17. 

The Revolutionary Council was “dismantled” as a show of 
democratization, but the decision was taken without the formality of a National 
Conference, which had not been held for 14 years. 

?6"The Enemy Hidden under the Same Colour,” p. 30. 

27Tom Lodge, “The African National Congress: Kabwe and After,” The 
South African Institute of International Affairs, /nternational Affairs Bulletin 
(Braamfontain), No. 2, 1986, p. 8. 
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on the composition of the new executive.” Indeed, the 
NEC had previously mandated acting President-Gener- 
al Tambo, “assisted” by SACP stalwarts Kotane and 
Marks, to reconstitute the executive (selections that 
were ratified pro forma by the conference).°© 

By the time of the Kabwe conference, rank-and-file 
dissatisfaction with the secretive and “democratic cen- 
tralist” authoritarian nature of ANC decision-making 
forced some modest concessions. It was decided that 
national conferences should be held at least once every 
five years.°’ In addition, a slightly more “democratic” 
face was shown by the naming of alist of 40 candidates 
to fill the 30 slots on an expanded NEC. Still, all candi- 
dates were hand-picked by the NEC, and the voting pro- 
cedure was equally telling: delegates voted by blocs 
rather than individually. These blocs included groups 
that had been part of the Congress Alliance (SAIC, 
SACTU, CPC, SACP, COD); the MK; the ANCYL; the 
Angola-based party school (under MK leadership); the 
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Angola-based training camps (also under the Mk); the 
Lusaka headquarters officials; the women’s league; 
and representatives of the South African domestic front 
—presumably the United Democratic Front (see be- 
low).28 The built-in advantage for SACP-controlled 
groups is evident. 

The NEC, the Revolutionary Council (or successor 
politico-military commission), and the command-and- 
control hierarchy of the MK all constitute the decision- 
making structure of the ANC External Mission, head- 
quartered in Lusaka. The leaders in Lusaka consist of 
persons who have lived outside South Africa since at 
least 1977, many of them since the early 1960's. Actual 
decisions are taken by a restricted, largely self-perpetu- 
ating group within the NEC, which includes two types of 
leaders: chiefs of major departments and the largely au- 
tonomous MK leadership. 

The NEC has a number of subordinate departments, 
which vary in importance according to their role as well 
as to their leader's overall standing within the ANC leaa- 
ership. Johnny Makhatini, officially the head of the Inter- 
national Department, is probably less influential than 
Francis Meli, the editor of Sechaba, at least in part be- 
cause the former is a Zulu within an organization whose 
Black leaders are now overwhelmingly Xhosa.*? The 
head of the Information and Propaganda Department, 
Thabo Mbeki, some of whose duties overlap with those 
of Makhatini’s, is far more influential—both because of 
the natural importance of his task for an exile organiza- 
tion and because of his personal charisma and the ap- 
peal of his name (his father, an old SACP hand, has 
shared the same prisons with Nelson Mandela since the 
early 1960's). The heads of the Administration (Simon 
Makana), Education (Henry Makgothi), Research (Dr. 
Pallo Jordan), Youth (Joe Nhlanhla), and Women (Ger- 
trude Shope) departments enjoy various degrees of in- 
fluence largely due to their personal ties with top leaders 
like Tambo, Nzo, Modise, and Maharaj, rather thanasa 
result of their function. A very important (and mislead- 
ingly labelled) “department” is that of Internal Recon- 
struction and Development, led by Maharaj. This de- 
partment is in fact the internal intelligence and counter- 
intelligence body of the ANC, tasked with preventing 
infiltration and enforcing internal discipline and control 
over the rank and file. Equally important, Maharaj is also 
responsible for control over and coordination with legal 


i 


?8 Africa Confidential (London), Dec. 10, 1986, p. 2. 

“8Young and educated Xhosas have largely replaced the older, often 
Zulu leaders of the ANC. Rapid industrialization since the 1950's brought far 
larger numbers of Xhosas than Zulus to the urban areas, which are the 
major areas of support for the ANC. The development and growth of Inkatha 
during the 1970's provided most Zulus with an alternative to the ANC and 
further reduced the role of Zulus in it. 
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ANC fronts inside South Africa, such as the United Dem- 
ocratic Front (see below).°° 

Although the Congress Alliance rubric disappeared 
in the 1960’s,?' the ANC remains an umbrella organiza- 
tion under which the Alliance’s former “components” 
are still quite influential. The ANCYL is a department, 
and leaders of the CPC, SAIC, SACP, and SACTU re- 
main prominent under various guises, particularly within 
the MK. September is in charge of internal discipline 
and counter-intelligence of the MK, Slovo of the SACP 
was (until 1987) MK chief of staff and responsible for its 
urban operations, SACTU’s John Nkadimeng and Dhla- 
mini maintain links with the legal trade unions inside 
South Africa, and the CPC’s James Stuart appears to be 
the MK’s ideological chief. Joe Modise, a former col- 
league of Mandela in the ANCYL, is commander of the 
MK and in direct charge of its rural operations, while 
Chris Hani, a “veteran” of the 1976 Soweto riots, is the 
political commissar. Hani, Modise, Slovo, Maharaj (and 
possibly Stuart), as well as Tambo, Nzo, and possibly a 
few others form the politico-military commission linking 
the ANC and the MK under the strictly nominal chair- 
manship of Tambo.?* 


ANC Activities Abroad 


The vital activities of the ANC take place mostly out- 
side of South Africa. They include propaganda/diplo- 
macy, fundraising, and military and cadres training. The 
most prominent individual player in these activities is 
ANC President Oliver Tambo, a tireless world traveler. 
Tambo works both to isolate the Pretoria government in 
world opinion and to delegitimate the ANC’s anti-apart- 
heid rivals within South Africa, such as Chief Mango- 
suthu Gatcha Buthelezi’s Inkatha movement among the 
Zulus, Bishop lsaac Mokoena’s United Christian Concil- 
iation Party, liberal white opposition groups, and inde- 
pendent Indian and Colored organizations. The ANC at- 
titude toward the Pan African Congress is rather 
ambiguous. From time to time, some ANC leaders at- 
tack the PAC for its racist outlook, but as arrule, the ANC 
does not even mention its rival; on occasion—outside of 
South Africa—the ANC offers the PAC cooperation and 


°°On the ANC departments and leaders, see, e.g., “South Africa: The 
ANC,” in Africa Confidential, Dec. 10, 1986, pp. 1-4; and Talking with 
the ANC. 

*'The Congress became practically defunct when its major component, 
the ANC, was banned in 1960. 

*°See fn. 30 supra. That the (Black) Tambo is not altogether master of 
his own house was suggested by Modise'’s call for anti-white attacks at the 
very time that Tambo was in the United States. See The Sunday Mail 
(Harare), June 22, 1986. 
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At left, African National Congress President Oliver Tambo with US Black leader Jesse Jackson in London on No- 


vember 3, 1985, for a march sponsored by the British Anti-Apartheid Movement seeking full sanctions against 
South Africa for failure to grant independence to Namibia and dismantle apartheid; at right, Tambo with Soviet 
Communist Party leader Mikhail Gorbachev in Moscow on November 4, 1986. 


fair competition for the allegiance of the people of South 
Africa. Inside the country, however, the competition be- 
tween the fronts and their sympathizers is fierce, public, 
and occasionally violent. 

The main centers of the ANC’s propaganda/diploma- 


_ tic efforts are London, New York, Moscow, East Berlin, 


Lusaka, and New Delhi. The oldest and most active of 
these is the London mission, set up following the ban- 
ning of the CPSA in 1950 and greatly strengthened after 
the outlawing of the ANC itself in April 1960. Both Se- 
chaba and The African Communist were initially pub- 


_ lished there (although they are now printed in East Ber- 


lin), and the London office has also been an important 
conduit for funds from Western sympathizers. Members 
of this office have become members of the NEC—most 
notably former office chiefs Aziz Pahad and Reginald 
September. It is interesting to note that from the outset, 
the majority of the staff has been non-Black.*? 

The ANC offices in New Delhi have usually been led 
by amember of SAIC, and have traditionally served as a 
link with the Non-Aligned Movement. Most of the ANC 
activities in the United States are undertaken at the Unit- 


33This reflects the overwhelming preponderance of non-Blacks among 
former South Africans living in the United Kingdom. Moreover, the SACP has 
long had intimate ties with the British and the Irish communist parties. E.g., 


_ Francis X. Clines, in “Communists Claim Comradeship with Rebels,” The New 


York Times, Aug. 1, 1986, mentions the joint participation of the SACP's 
Slovo; Gordon McLennan, General Secretary of the Communist Party Great 
Britain; and James Stewart, General Secretary of the Communist Party of 
Ireland at the SACP’s 65th anniversary. 

Among the essential players in establishment of the London office of the 
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—Magnum and TASS from Sovfoto. 


ed Nations or at least under the nominal leadership of 
the organization's mission there, formally led by Johnny 
Makhatini’s office. ANC leaders and spokesmen have 
been free to travel in the US and even to use US plat- 
forms to advocate the murder of political rivals back in 
South Africa.%* 

The ANC and its auxiliary organizations maintain 
open ties with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and with its major party or front organizations—The 
World Marxist Review, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the World Peace Congress, the Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation, the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth, the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity 
Organization, the International Union of Students, the 
International Organization of Journalists, and the Inter- 
national Association of Democratic Lawyers. Most 
members of the NEC are also members of at least one of 
these Soviet international front organizations. 

Links with the Soviet bloc ensure ANC funding, mili- 
tary supplies, training, and world-wide propaganda re- 
sources. The importance of these ANC-Soviet ties was 
highlighted recently by Tambo when he stated that the 
Soviet-bloc countries: 


ANC were Maharaj, himself a former member and leader of the British 
party, and September. 

34 ppearing on a California campus on October 10, 1985, ANC 
spokesman Alosi Moloi, speaking about “collaborators” with the movement's 
enemies, stated: “You have to eliminate one to save hundreds ... .” At the 
same gathering ANC spokesman Tim Ngubane stated: “We want to make 
the death of a collaborator so grotesque that people will never think of it 
[i.e., being one]. See Campbell, op. cit., p. 35. 
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have shown themselves to be allies we can always rely 
upon, a secure rear base without which our struggle 
would be even more difficult and protracted.... Asa 
movement, we need to... protect our friendship and 
cooperation with the socialist community of nations very 
jealously.°° 


Practical cooperation between countries of the Soviet 
bloc and the ANC started in the mid-1950’s and took on 
a new character just prior to the formation of Umkhonto 
we Siswe in December 1961. Already in the early 
1960's, MK cadres were undergoing training under Cu- 
ban supervision in Algeria and later in Tanzania. A sig- 
nificant portion of the NEC received military training in 
the Soviet Union.2° Weapons deployed by or captured 
fromthe MK in South Africa are uniformly Soviet-made— 
from grenades, to limpet mines, to rifles. They come 
via Angola, Mozambique, and Zambia, while all major 
training camps for ordinary MK cadres are located in 
Angola.” 

The enormous costs of the massive ANC propaganda 
campaign throughout the world, although covered by 
considerable funds from sources in Scandinavia and 
elsewhere in the West are presumably also covered by 
substantial Soviet funds flowing to the ANC through 
its ties with international communist fronts. These fronts 
promote the ANC’s cause in their slogans and cam- 
paigns. 


Domestic Activities 


Although the ANC is still infinitely more effective 
abroad than in South Africa, it has found somewhat 
more room for its internal activities during recent years, 
particularly as a result of changes in the political atmo- 
sphere and relaxation of apartheid legislation. This fa- 
vorable setting, however, disappeared with the more 
rigid government attitudes that brought the June 12, 
1986, declaration of a state of emergency. The ANC ac- 
tivity now consists of recruitment for and the conduct of 
terrorist operations by the MK, and various political op- 
erations through a variety of legal fronts. 


MK activities. The Umkhonto we Siswe organization, 
despite being officially active for almost three decades, 
is still ineffective and numerically small. Its two opera- 
tional branches, rural and urban, are both deeply infil- 
trated by the South African police and intelligence (as, 
apparently, is the ANC political structure abroad). This 
was most recently demonstrated on July 9, 1987, when 
NEC member Cassius Make was tracked down and 
killed in Swaziland, apparently by South African agents, 


as a result of information provided by a middle-level 
ANC cadre who was actually a police agent.°® 

According to South African police sources, the MK is 
structured into three separate functional branches: sup- 
pliers of materiel, who infiltrate the country and establish 
ammunition, weapons, and explosives caches; middle- 
men, who supervise the transfer of supplies to the actual 
operatives; and the operatives, who tend to concentrate 
in urban areas. The first group is clearly the most effec- 
tive, as demonstrated by the capture by the authorities 
of large caches, some in the immediate vicinity of Jo- 
hannesburg. One such cache, including 880 pounds of 
explosives, was captured in that area in the spring of 
1986.°° The operations section of the MK is by far the 
weakest, as has been demonstrated by the high fre- 
quency of police penetration of the section, police cap- 
tures of members, self-inflicted casualties, and genera- 
ly inept selection of targets. 

Almost without exception, MK weapons are of Soviet- 
bloc origin. The consistent use of Soviet-made limpet 
mines for urban terrorist bombings is identical to prac- 
tices of the Southwest African People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) in Namibia, pointing toward identical sources 
of supplies, places of training, and mentality. 

The majority of rank-and-file MK cadres are young 
Blacks from the townships around the Johannesburg- 
Pretoria-Vereeniging “Vaal Triangle,” Port Elisabeth, 
and Capetown. Unemployed and unskilled, these 
youths are often lured by promises of education abroad 
into leaving South Africa, most often via Botswana. In 
most instances, they are sent to training camps in Tan- 
zaniaand, particularly, Angola; the largest ANC camp is 
located at Viana, Angola. The total MK membership is 
difficult to assess—figures range from a high of 8,000- 
10,000 cadres abroad and 1,000 inside South Africa,*° 
to this author's more conservative estimate of less than 
half that number, with no more than 300-400 cadres in- 
side the country.*' 


*Oliver Tambo, “Storm over South Africa,” World Marxist Review 
(Toronto), January 1986, p. 87, emphasis added. 

°°Campbell, op. cit., p. 49. That author cites Stuart, Cassius Make, 
Mzwandise Piliso, Hani, Maharaj, and Francis Meli as those thus trained. It is 
difficult to imagine that ex-MK Chief of Staff Slovo also had not been so 
trained. Odessa and Perebelnaya are most frequently reported as training 
locations. 

°’See eyewitness testimonies of Delphine Kave, Jeffrey Bosigo, and 
Ephraim Mfalapitsa, in Hearings, Vol. 1, pp. 350-87, 454-529. 

°8Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Africa (Sub- 
Saharan) (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-AFR), July 7, 1987. p. D/3; ibid., 
July 21, 1987, p. D/1. 

°°The Wall Street Journal (New York), May 21, 1986. 

“Africa Confidential, Dec. 10, 1986, p. 1. 

“"An assessment based upon listings of casualties, numbers of 
incidents, and weapons captured, and well as information conveyed to the 
author in private. 
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There is little evidence that the dramatic increase in 
violence in the townships beginning in 1984, which 
brought on the imposition of a state of emergency in 
June 1986, was initiated by the MK and even less that it 
was led by it; on the contrary, all indications are that 
“necklacing” and burning of houses, although encour- 
aged and condoned by the ANC, its internal fronts and 
fellow travelers, and the MK, were largely the result of 
spontaneous, uncoordinated rage by roving gangs of 
youths—the “comrades.” On the other hand, the ANC 
and MK have not been averse to boasting of the leading 
role of radicals within South Africa, especially in the 
townships. The MK has engaged in a variety of actions 
including bombings and executions of political foes, but 
in the process has suffered increasing casualties. Ithas 
not yet posed a significant threat to the government.** 


Fronts and infiltration. The most important successes 
of the ANC within South Africa have come through the 
operation of legal fronts and infiltration of other existing 
legal institutions. In fact, the renewed ability of the ANC 
in the mid-1980’s to use legal fronts within South Africa 
may be the most important development in the history of 
the organization since the founding of the MK in 1961. 

The key legal front organization for the ANC has been 
the United Democratic Front (UDF), established in Jo- 
hannesburg on January 1983. It is formally co-chaired 
by Albertina Sisulu (Walter's wife), and “former” ANC 
leader Archie Gumede. Among the other members of 
the UDF Executive Committee are Publicity Secretary 
“Terror” Lekota, National Treasurer Azhar Cachalia, 
and General Secretary Popo Molefe. The organization 
claims to be independent of the outlawed ANC,*° a 
claim that the South African government did not explicit- 
ly contest until recently (See below). 

The impetus for the formation of the UDF was opposi- 
tion to President P. W. Botha’s new Constitution, which 
established a tricameral parliament with segregated 
houses for whites, Indians, and Coloreds—and nothing 
for Blacks. The fact that the constitutional changes also 
resulted in a significant lessening of government restric- 


42For a summary and evaluation of MK actions in recent years, see 
Steven Mufson, “The War for South Africa,” The Washington Post, 

Dec. 14, 1986, pp. H/1-2. 

43\t is impossible to verify the claim of Gumede and other UDF leaders 
that they have left the ANC, particularly since nothing in their statements or 
attitudes indicates any ideological change on their part. 

Oliver Tambo has referred to the UDF in glowing terms: ". . . the ANC 
was pleased, to say the least, when the United Democratic Front was formed 
_ in South Africa. The UDF, that outstanding example of the political maturity 
of our people, is a product of the years that our country’s forces of progress 
have spent... ." See “Storm over Africa,” loc. cit., p. 88. 

_ 4Steven Mufson, “End of the Beginning in South Africa: The Fall of the 
_ Front,” The New Republic (Washington, DC), Mar. 23, 1987, pp. 17-19. 
“Africa Confidential, Jan. 21, 1987, p. 5. 
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Azhar Cachalia (left) and Albertina Sisulu, leaders of the 
United Democratic Front (UDF), hold a press confer- 
ence on October 9, 1986, in Johannesburg announcing 
plans to fight in the courts a government order blocking 
access of the UDF to foreign funds. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


tions on Black organizations, a result of years of reforms 
and domestic relaxation of political tensions, played a 
significant role in allowing the UDF to exist and expand. 

The UDF claims to represent a loose unity of some 
700-800 individual groups. Originally, many of these 
groups were formed to press local demands, such as 
improvement in education and housing, but gradually 
the UDF came to unite these groups in opposition to 
apartheid.** Many of the groups have overlapping 
membership; some have only a handful of supporters. 
Among the UDF’s most prominent supporters are some 
of the religious leaders of South Africa, including Angli- 
can bishop Desmond Tutu (Black); Allan Boesak (Col- 
ored), president of the World Alliance of Reform 
Churches and one of the initiators of the UDF; and Afri- 
kaner clergyman Beyers Naude. 

Domestic financial support is quite weak, as was re- 
vealed after the government’s October 1986 decision to 
declare the UDF an ‘affected organization’ —i.e., to for- 
bid it to receive funds from abroad. This was a severe 
blow, for as Cachalia himself admitted, over half of the 
UDF funds came from abroad, mostly from ANC sup- 
porters in Scandinavia, Western Europe, and the United 
States.*° In recent months, the UDF has been further 
weakened by the detention and police interrogation of a 
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large portion of its leadership .*® 
The UDF openly supports the Freedom Charter and 
campaigns for the legalization of the ANC and the re- 
| lease of Nelson Mandela.*” UDF members have been 
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A banner of the United Democratic Front, declaring “People Power’ is seen at a February 19, 1986, demonstration 
in Attidgeville on the occasion of the funeral of a victim of an anti-government riot in that Black township. 
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—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


| implicated in the “necklacing” of supporters of anti- 
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ANC organizations such as Inkatha and AZAPO and 
in attempts to discredit or intimidate the leaders of 
the newly founded United Christian Conciliation Party. 
Although some elements of the UDF, particularly its 
“street committees,’ which the ANC sees as an impor- 
tant part ofits “people's war” strategy, continue to oper- 
ate in the townships, attempts by the organization to in- 
timidate the Lebowa homeland authorities into making 
Lebowa become an ANC outpost failed. The “street 
committees,’ originally intended to initiate the estab- 
lishment of “liberated areas,” seem to be collapsing 
even in townships like Alexandra (located between Pre- 
toria and Johannesburg). New housing is being built, 
parents are again insisting on sending their children 
to school, and police are back on the streets. AZAPO, 
Inkatha, and local vigilante groups of moderate Blacks 


| have all begun to resist UDF-sponsored intimidation 


and violence openly and forcefully.*8 
Indians figure prominently in the UDF, despite the 
front’s claim to be a multiracial organization. This is re- 
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portedly resented by some Black members; radical 
white supporters of the organization retain their own au- 
tonomy within the Johannesburg Democratic Action 
Committee.*? The UDF's present evolution appears to 
reflect the mid-1950’s developments within the ANC it- 
self, with a few better-organized, better-trained, and po- 
litically astute non-Black members playing a dispropor- 
tionately large role, at least behind the scenes (e.g., 
Maharaj is the member of the ANC’s National Executive 
Committee charged with coordinating front organiza- 
tions inside South Africa). Even more than in the 1950's, 
domestic legal, semi-legal, and underground activities 
are a more natural domain for non-Blacks, who enjoy 
greater freedom of movement and access to liberal or 
“progressive” political and religious circles. This has fa- 
vored Slovo's urban MK operations, with their mixed ra- 
cial staffing, as compared with Modise’s predominantly 
Black rural activities. However, the abolition of influx 
control legislation in 1985 may facilitate the movement 
of Blacks into positions of greater influence in UDF and 
MK operations. 

The second most important legal organization 
through which the ANC maintains a presence—albeit 
less direct and explicit—in South Africa are certain 
unions, particularly members of the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions (COSATU). The word “presence” 
here is important, for many COSATU leaders are not 
formally associated with the ANC as members, and 
COSATU retains functional autonomy from the ANC in 
practice as well as ideology. However, since the ANC 
and SACP accept the virtual demise of SACTU, they 
have looked to COSATU as the “progressive” voice of 
politicized labor.°° COSATU is openly and vocally anti- 
Capitalist, Marxist, and pro-ANC, and is prepared to use 
its industrial muscle for strictly political purposes. Lead- 
ers of COSATU made a highly publicized visit to ANC 
headquarters in Lusaka in 1986 to demonstrate that the 
unions were not subservient to the political wishes of the 
powers that be inside South Africa. 

In July 1987, COSATU held a national convention at 
the University of Witwatersrand in downtown Johannes- 
burg, where the group unanimously endorsed the Free- 
dom Charter and called for closer ties with the UDF.°' 


49 Africa Confidential, Jan. 21, 1987, p. 7. 

“Joe Slovo has stated, “We are at one with Jay Naidoo, General 
Secretary of COSATU, when he said: ‘Organized workers (in the trade union 
movement) are not representative of the working class as a whole, but they 
constitute its most powerful weapon.’ The representative of the working class 
as a whole is a political vanguard which we claim to be.” This seems to be 
tacit acknowledgement that the attitudes and aims of COSATU are compatible 
with the Leninist interpretations embodied by the SACP and its front, 
SACTU. See Slovo, “South Africa: In the Frontline of National Liberation 
Struggle,” in Information Bulletin (London), November 1986, p. 19 

®'The Wall Street Journal, July 22, 1987. 
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COSATU President Elijah Barayi stated: “There can be 
no freedom in this country unless the African National 
Congress is involved.” UDF Publicity Secretary Murphy 
Morobe, sought by the police since the imposition of a 
state of emergency on June 12, 1986, told the conven- 
tioneers that the trade unions had become the most 
powerful antiapartheid force in South Africa.°* 

The nature and goals of COSATU are best defined by 
the congress's resolutions, adopted on July 17, 1987. 
Besides subscribing to the ANC’s “Freedom Charter,” it 
approved resolutions including: “A decision to forge 
links with worker organizations in Africa, Nicaragua, El 
Salvador, the Philippines, Angola, and Mozambique.” 
The justification was that, in the words of Jay Naidoo, 
COSATU’s newly reelected general secretary, ‘“Work- 
ers throughout the world are victims of US-government- 
sponsored terrorism. . . inthis country we are also vic- 
tims of that kind of imperialism.”°? Barayi, reelected 
president of COSATU, stated: “We demand the right to 
share the wealth we produce. . . .We don’t wantall of it, 
only 50 percent. The rest we will take later.’”°* 

Unlike SACTU, COSATU is a non-white organization. 
lt has personal and ideological ties to the ANC and 
shares similar aims and interests at least in the short 
term. Former SACTU bosses and SACP members Dhla- 
mini and Nkadimeng appear to be the members of the 
ANC’s NEC in charge of relations with this labor group. 


ANC Ideology 


Throughout the debate over the nature of the apart- 
heid regime in Pretoria, or even over the “number of 
communists” in the ANC, there has been little scrutiny of 
the latter's ideology. One thing Is certain: the ANC is em- 
phatically not anti-communist. When Ambrose and Ten- 
nyson Makiwane were expelled from the ANC in 1975, 
together with six others, the NEC labelled them as “a 
clique based on the slogans of racialism, anti-ANC and 
anti-Communist.”’® It is ironical how the ANC’s attempt 
to provide a multiracial image of itself has turned to the 


52See William Claiborne, “Union Chief Vows End to Apartheid,” The 
Washington Post, July 16, 1987. 

SSFBIS-AFR, July 20, 1987, p. D/6 

*4Time (New York), July 27, 1987, p. 49 

58See Sechaba, 2nd Quarter 1976, p. 41. At least two prominent ANC 
defectors who protested against SACP influence in the Congress were 
murdered in South Africa. Tennyson Makiwane was murdered five years 
after his 1975 expulsion (see Kave, loc. cit., p. 368), and Bartholomew 
Hlapane, a former member of the SACP Central Committee and star 
witness of the US Senate hearings, was killed with most of his family in Soweto 
in December 1982 (see Congressional Record [Washington, DC], 
Proceedings and Debates of the 97th Congress, Second Session, 
Dec. 21, 1982, p. 154; and The Sunday Times [Johannesburg], 
Dec. 19, 1982, p. 3) 
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General Secretary of the Congress of South African Trade Unions Jay Naidoo 
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(second from right) at a February 4, 


1987, press conference announcing plans to support workers engaged in the country’s longest retail trade strike. 


advantage of the SACP members in its ranks, most of 
whom are non-Black: to object to the communist influ- 
ence is to automatically make oneself vulnerable to ac- 
cusations of “racialism.’°° 

The ANC has come to advocate a multiracial, demo- 
cratic South Africa governed by the principle of “One 
man, one vote, majority rule.” This tended to distinguish 
it from its Black “nationalist” rivals, such as the PAC and 
various ANC dissident factions (Lawrence Makhubu’s 
inthe 1960's, and the Makiwanes in the following deca- 


*®Even to object to Soviet policies was often interpreted as “racialism” 
as early as the late 1960's. See Omar Banjee, Amin Cajee, Hoosain Jacobs, 
and Maurice Mthombeni, ‘Why We Left Umkhonto we Siswe,” quoted in 
Gibson, op. cit., p. 71 

°’PAC's position is explicit; to it, “Azania” is made up of two distinct 
nations: * one, an indigenous African nation and the other, an illegal white 
settler regime parasitically imposed on it.’ See Azania News (Dar es- 
Salaam, the official organ of PAC), April 1984, p. 13. 

*®According to ibid., p. 8, CPSA leader Rebecca Bunting, wife of party 
founder Sidney Bunting, went so far as to ask the Comintern about guarantees 
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—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


de),°’and may also have reflected the large non-Black 
composition of ANC leadership.°® As the Freedom 
Charter putit, ‘“. . .South Africa belongs to all who live in 
it, black andwhite. . . .’"°? Tobe sure, at his trial in 1964, 
Mandela saw as a “vital distinction” between the ANC 
and the SACP the former’s policy of admitting only Afri- 
cans (i.e., Blacks) and its commitment to ‘win unity and 
full political rights for them” contrasting with the SACP’s 
“main goal... to remove the capitalists and to replace 
them with a working-class government.’”©° But, five 


for minorities (i.e., whites) in the event a Black republic were to be 
established in South Africa. 

°°See Charter text, loc. cit. 

©°See Mandela, "| Am Not a Communist,” in de Braganca and 
Wallerstein, op. cit., p. 92. 

Even in Mandela's days, the ANC bent its rules against admitting non- 
Blacks. An example was J. B. Marks, an old Comintern hand, a Colored, anda 
prominent figure in the CPSA-SACP. On the career of Marks, see Milorad 
Drachkovitch, Biographical Dictionary of the Comintern, Stanford, CA, The 
Hoover Institution Press, 1986, pp. 303-04. 


years later, with Mandela still de jure president and 
Tambo acting president, the differences had basically 
disappeared; the ANC in exile showed a much more 
clear Marxist-Leninist approach in stating that its strug- 
gle, while still “national,” was taking place: 


in a new kind of world—a world which is no longer mo- 
nopolized by the imperialist world system; a world in 
which the existence of the powerful socialist system has 
altered the balance of forces; a world in which the hori- 
zons liberated from foreign oppression extend beyond 
mere formal political control and encompass the ele- 
ment which makes such contro! meaningful—economic 
emancipation. In the last resort it is only the success of 
the national democratic revolution which—by destroy- 
ing the existing social and economic relationships—will 
bring with it a correction of the historical injustices per- 
petrated against the indigenous majority and thus lay 
the basis for a new—and deeper internationalist—ap- 

proach.°®' 


Not only was Mandela’s declared belief in Western 
democracy gone, but it had clearly been replaced with 
the traditional Soviet-style strategy of a two-stage revo- 
lution—‘‘a national democratic” one, to be followed by a 
“socialist” one. The language of the ANC and SACP 
have come quite close to one another on this issue. 
Where the SACP’s late leader Moses Mabhida quoted 
Leninto the effect that ‘the national liberation movement 
is anecessary ally of the proletarian revolution,’©* a re- 
cent statement by the ANC reads: 


The national revolution . . . is the special province of the 
oppressed nationalities; the socialist revolution takes 
the form of class struggle led by the working class of all 
national groups. The two revolutions co-exist... . They 
interact. ... They are as closely knit as Siamese twins. 
To separate them would need a surgical operation 
which might kill or cripple both.©? 


With such a unity of views, it is fruitless even to be con- 
cerned about whether personal ties link the ANC and the 
SACP. 

By 1969, itwas clear from apamphlet prepared for the 
Morogoro conference that the rather vague language of 
the Freedom Charter on economic matters had come to 
mean the total destruction of capitalism, even of small 


®'"Who Are the Liberation Forces?” pamphlet published around the time 
of the ANC’s 1969 Morogoro conference. Text in de Braganca and 
Wallerstein, op. cit., p. 85 (emphasis in original). 

621m African Communist, No. 87, 1981, p. 16. 

®8Sechaba, June 1985, p. 8. 

®4See “Who Are the Liberation Forces?” 
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1985 Nobel Peace Prize winner Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu pictured during a visit to African National Congress 
Leader Oliver Tambo in Lusaka on March 22, 1987, dur- 
ing which Tutu urged the ANC to consider renouncing 
violence in South Africa. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


private property.® Attacks against “big” companies in- 
dicate hostility toward private property; indeed, the 
rhetoric of the ANC, SACP, and COSATU sounds similar 
to that of the pre-1979 Sandinistas, the pre-1975 
FRELIMO (Front for the Liberation of Mozambique), or 
the Movement for the Popular Liberation of Angola 
(MPLA), and many other Marxist-Leninist revolutionary 
groups throughout the world. Moreover, the largest 
“company” by far in South Africa is the government it- 
self. Control over it would mean control over 865,385 
people directly employed, as well as 163,195 employ- 
ees of non-independent homelands,®° and their fam- 
ilies. The Known ANC admiration for FRELIMO, Robert 
Mugabe's regime in Zimbabwe, and the MPLA in Ango- 
la, suggests what the Freedom Charter’s proposed 
“mixed economic system” would look like. Furthermore, 
the main ideologue of the ANC, Pallo Jordan, considers 
free-market economics “a hodge-podge of classical 
bourgeois economic theory and latter-day Japanese 
managerial practice” which he sees as “associated 
with the Thatcherite-Reaganite right wing in English- 
speaking Western countries.”°° 

Moreover, the rejection in the same 1969 pamphlet of 
the notion that “our nationalism (should) be confused 


The Citizen (Johannesburg), July 3, 1987. 

®6The Weekly Mail (Johannesburg), July 17-23, 1987. Jordan also 
expressed amusement at the naivete manifested by the Afrikaner liberals who 
met with the ANC in Dakar the same month when they opined “You guys 
[the ANC] are far too smart to nationalize everything in the post-apartheid era.” 
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with chauvinism or narrow nationalism of a previous 
epoch” was a direct attack against the PAC, a veiled 
one against Mandela's “ANC for blacks” idea, and a 
natural theoretical basis for the decision that very year to 
admit non-Blacks into ANC membership. Thus, by the 
time of the Morogoro conference, the ANC had practi- 
cally ceased to be a “Black nationalist” organization 
and had openly sworn allegiance to “internationalism” 
in the Leninist sense of class alliance across national 
boundaries.®” It is in this context that ANC Secretary- 
General Alfred Nzo states: “. . . the (ANC) and the op- 
pressed and exploited peoples of South Africa are an 
important detachment, a vital and integral part of the 
anti-imperialist movement . . . ."°° 

Such internationalism entails not only ‘solidarity, i.e., 
support for all Soviet-aided groups throughout the 
world, but also consistent attacks against actions of the 
United States. On topics ranging from El Salvador and 
Nicaragua to the invasions of Czechoslovakia in 1968 
and Afghanistan in 1979, from demilitarization of the In- 
dian Ocean to the issue of intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons in Europe, the ANC has been as consistently 
loyal to Moscow's policy line as any Warsaw Pact re- 
gime. The ANC condemned US “aggression” in Korea 
in the early 1950's, and praised the Stalinist policies of 
the 1930's; moreover, it took Moscow's side in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute.°° | 

The ANC has been transformed into a Marxist-Lenin- 
ist organization in which SACP members fit naturally. 
This is probably the best interpretation of Oliver Tam- 
bo’s 1981 characterization of relations between the two: 


The relationship with the SACP is not an accident of his- 
tory—the SACP has been an integral part of the struggle 
of the African people... . Ours is not merely a paper 
alliance . . . itis a living organism that has grown out of 
the struggle.’”° 


®7The pamphlet “Who Are the Liberation Forces?” used the term 
“internationalism.” 

§8“Our Anti-imperialist Commitment,” in ANC Speaks, Documents and 
Statements of the African National Congress, quoted in Campbell, op. cit., 
p. 27. In his Political Report to the Kabwe Conference, Oliver Tambo 
claimed that “the democratic, anti-feudal, and anti-imperialist revolution in 
Afghanistan has been saved with the support of the Soviet Union” (ibid., p. 
28). 

®8Despite having received some help from China, the ANC unflinchingly 
supported the Soviet position in Moscow's disputes with the Chinese in the 
early 1960's. The collapse of the short-lived united front between the ANC 
and the PAC in the early 1960's probably reflected the Sino-Soviet quarrel. 
See Gibson, op. cit., pp. 59, 74-75. Gibson, himself a radical, notes that 
“the anti-China line adopted by the ANC was itself motivated from external 
sources and probably was the counterpart to continuing or increased 
Soviet material assistance.” 

7° African Communist, No. 87, 1981, pp. 22-23. 

™ See “Unite under the Leadership of the ANC to End Apartheid! 
Statement of the South African Communist Party on the State of Emergency,” 
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Giventhe rare “positive alignment between the forces of 
class struggle and national liberation” pointed out by 
the late SACP Secretary General Moses Mabhida,”' 
distinctions between SACP and non-SACP members in 
the ANC’s leadership become largely meaningless. 


Conclusion 


While claiming to be a “national liberation movement” 
like the Zimbabwe African National Union and Zimba- 
bwe African People’s Union in Zimbabwe, the National 
Liberation Front (FLN) in Algeria, or the Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola, the African National 
Congress is actually a revolutionary movement directed 
against an independent and sovereign government. 

The evolution of the ANC has been unique. Launched 
asa “nationalist” movement aimed atthe political libera- 
tion of Blacks and the forging of a national conscious- 
ness out of the disparate ethnic allegiances of South 
Africa’s majority race, the ANC remained until the 
1950's a largely semi-nationalist organization, enjoying 
an ethnically homogeneous membership and clear po- 
litical goals. This is the ANC that is still supported by 
significant numbers of Blacks in South Africa, by many 
African countries, and by non-radical Western sympa- 
thizers. It is also an organization that no longer exists. 

The recent excitement about alleged SACP “control” 
over the ANC is a sterile exercise. The crucial point is 
that the ANC itself has become a Marxist-Leninist orga- 
nization. Communist penetration of the ANC proper is 
six decades old, and infiltration of the MK has been the 
case since its creation. Until the mid-1970's, when the 
last non-Marxists were purged, one could make a rea- 
sonable case for the existence of internal tensions within 
the ANC between Marxists and non-Marxists. Today, 
the only internal tensions are between the “orthodox” 


Information Bulletin, August 1986, p. 41. 

72Tambo told Time magazine that the ANC is “a body that is not the 
Communist Party but which has always had CP members since the 1920's. 
They have always behaved as 100 percent ANC men.” See “We Are 
Nobody's Puppets,” Interview in Time (New York), Oct. 27, 1986, p. 54. 

The late Moses Kotane, former SACP secretary general and ANC 
treasurer general, made similarly implausible claims: “The fact that | am a 
Communist has never changed or interfered with my representation on 
behalf of the ANC. When | have been charged with a mission by the ANC 
National Executive, | have protected and promoted the interests of the 
ANC .... Likewise, when | have been charged with a mission by the 
Communist Party, | have stuck to the terms of my mandate and defended 
the interests of the Party. In the formulation of policy | never think of two 
organizations.” From an interview in Sechaba, August 1968, reproduced 
in Braganca and Wallerstein, op. cit., p. 96. 

It is difficult to imagine that a long-established Leninist party with 
credentials like those of the SACP would actually allow its presidents, 
secretaries general, or chairmen to receive orders from and act upon the 
interests of a “national liberation” movement. 
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(pro-Moscow) cadres of the SACP and the other “inde- 
pendent” Marxist-Leninists within the NEC. Both share 
the same general ideological premises and engage in 
similar practices regarding internal discipline and deci- 
sion-making. Where they might differ (and the available 
evidence is insufficient to prove that they do) is over the 
racial factor in establishing leadership credentials— 
i.e., whether an ANC-controlled “Azania” should have a 
Black or a multiracial Marxist-Leninist leadership. 

Given this evolution, the distinction made by some 
observers between “nationalists” and “communists” 
among the ANC leadership is really meaningless. Nei- 
ther group seems committed to a true multiracial de- 
mocracy in South Africa that would include all races in 
a power-sharing system guaranteeing both minority 
rights and property rights for all. Such asystem is clearly 
incompatible with ANC rule, a fact that must be weighed 
in contemplating the movement's role in South Africa’s 
political future. 

The actual strength of the ANC inside South Africa, 
whether in terms of numbers or sympathies, is well nigh 
impossible to assess with any precision, particularly in 
light of the fragmented nature of South Africa’s popula- 
tion. For instance, a significant sample of Blacks, when 
asked to express a preference for aleader of the country 
were divided between Nelson Mandela (9.7 percent), P. 
W. Botha (7.5 percent), Desmond Tutu (3.2 percent), 
and Chief Buthelezi (2.4 percent), and others, while 23.2 
percent expressed no favorite.’? Sympathy for Nelson 
Mandela runs high across ethnic, political, and age 
lines. Yet P. W. Botha personally and the ‘system’ also 
receive high and very significant support among Blacks 
of all ages and religions, including persons in such 
symbolic places of Black victimization by apartheid as 
Sharpeville. 

Of the Black movements, Inkatha claims at least one 
million dues-paying members, has a well-structured or- 


ganization reaching most ofthe country, andincludes at 
least some token non-Zulu members. Other new par- 
ties, mostly Black in constituency, that have been estab- 
lished recently, €.g., Bishop Mokoena’s group and the 
still newer Federal Independent Democratic Alliance 
(FIDA) led by businessman John Gogotya, may in time 
coalesce anti-Marxist, middle-class Blacks of non-Zulu 
origin. Support for the ANC among Coloreds and Indi- 
ans—except for a few prominent radicals—is probably 
lower even than among whites. As for the latter, repeat- 
ed attempts by liberal or “progressive” elements to es- 
tablish a dialogue with the ANC have found no echo 
among the whites as a group and have only strength- 
ened opposition to the ANC. 

The mostly teenage Blacks in the urban areas who 
spontaneously used violence in the name of, but not un- 
der the control of the ANC, now seem in retreat. What is 
left, the hard-core ANC support inside South Africa, is 
mostly a group of educated, often prominent upper and 
middle-class Blacks, some self-appointed “student 
leaders” of all races in elite universities like Witwaters- 
rand, and union bosses of the COSATU type. The over- 
whelming majority of South Africans, and particularly 
that country’s Black citizens, are still waiting for both 
solutions and leaders. 

As things currently stand, the prospects forthe ANC’s 
coming to power are exceedingly slim. The struggle for 
the townships goes on, with more bombings and execu- 
tions, but the overwhelming power of the South African 
state seems sufficient to crush the activities of the MK 
or UDF. Whether the shift of focus in recent months to 
activism by COSATU and its member unions marks a 
significant escalation in the political struggle remains to 
be seen. 


73D. J. van Vuuren et al., Eds., South Africa: A Plural Society in 
Transition, Durban, Butherworths, 1985, pp., 346-47. 
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On Perestroyka: 


The Role of Workplace Participation 


Russell Bova 


DEMOCRATIZATION has been a central theme of Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's campaign to reinvigorate the Soviet 
system, and his calls for increased “democracy” have 
extended to the Soviet workplace. The idea of worker 
participation in the management of production occu- 
pies an important place in the new law on state enter- 
prises adopted in June 1987, which goes so far as to 
provide for the election of managerial personnel by the 
members of the labor collective. 

Whether moves toward greater worker participation 
reflect a radical new departure in worker-management 
relations in the USSR or just a repackaging of existing 
practices is the central question to be addressed here. 
Since the Gorbachev regime's increased attention to 
workplace participation is simply one aspect of amuch 
broader campaign for democratization and openness 
throughout the Soviet system, an examination of the cur- 
rent round of workplace reforms will help to shed some 
light onthe character, significance, and functions of that 
broader campaign as well. Below, | shall first survey the 
theory and practice of worker participation under Leo- 
nid Brezhnev as a background against which to exam- 
ine Gorbachev's reforms in this area. 


Models of Workplace Participation 


Before examining practices and prospects regarding 
worker participation in the Soviet Union, it is useful to 
remember that the philosophical assumptions about 
worker participation as well as the institutional struc- 


Russell Bova is Assistant Professor of Political Science 
and Coordinator of the Russian and Soviet Area Studies 
Program at Dickinson College (Carlisle, PA). His re- 
search into Soviet and comparative politics has focused 
onissues of participation and of military attitudes toward 
economic reform in the USSR. 
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tures through which such participation is channeled in 
the USSR have differed markedly from those prevailing 
in other countries, from capitalist America to socialist 
Yugoslavia. 

The model of worker participation observed in the 
United States is a pluralist one. It assumes that society is 
heterogeneous and is composed of individuals and 
groups with differing interests and values which have 
their roots in such objective cleavages as Class, OCCUu- 
pation, race, religion, and ethnic background. The plu- | 
ralist participatory model not only recognizes these dif- 
ferences, but politicizes them. The function of such a 
participatory system is, as one individual has noted, “to 
meet the demands that individuals, as maximizing con- 
sumers, actually have and are able to express.’ Con- 
sequently, itis accepted and, indeed, expected that in- 
dividuals and groups will articulate those demands and 
act on the basis of them in the hope of shaping public 
policy to conform to their particular interests. Elmer 
Schattsschneider has aptly termed this activity the “mo- 
bilization of bias.”* In the process of that mobilization 
there inevitably are collisions of individuals and groups 
attempting to promote opposing interests. 

The classic form of pluralist participation is interest- 
group politics, where one interest group competes with 
other groups in an effort to shape public policy. At the 
level of the workplace, pluralist participation is reflected 
inthe collective-bargaining activity of trade unions. With 
its adversarial framework and unabashed pursuit of 
self-interest, the collective-bargaining process Is a per- 
fect illustration of pluralist politics. It is not, however, the 
only manifestation of pluralism related to the workplace. 
Union lobbying of government decision-makers, worker 


'C. B. Macpherson, “Pluralism, Individualism, and Participation,” 
Economic and Industrial Democracy (London), February 1980, p. 24. 

“Elmer E. Schattsschneider, The Semi-Sovereign People, New York, 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1960, p. 30. 
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or union representation on company boards, and the 
activities of shop stewards aimed at protecting workers’ 
interests all fall into this pluralist model. 

The Yugoslav self-management model of workplace 
participation is fundamentally different from the pluralist 
model described above. Although the pluralist model 
accepts as natural an adversarial relationship among 
participants, the self-management model assumes— 
although not necessarily correctly—an essentially con- 
sensual relationship among participants. Conflict is 
viewed as a pathological deviation stemming from the 
system's immaturity rather than as an intrinsic part of the 
participatory system. Once its shortcomings are over- 
come, it is assumed that society will become increas- 

| ingly depoliticized. This having been achieved, partici- 
pation is to be valued no longer for instrumental reasons 

| but as an end in itself, contributing to individual self-de- 
velopment and satisfaction, and decreasing alienation.4 

| Given this assumption of social harmony, the role of 
worker participation is not to provide workers the oppor- 
tunity to articulate their interests in competition with the 
interests of other groups, but to elevate workers, acting 
through the institution of the workers’ council, to the po- 
sition of the sole and ultimate legal authority in the eco- 
nomic enterprise. Their legal authority is comparable to 
that given in most Western nations to the owners of capi- 
tal and that given in most communist states to the repre- 
sentatives of the state apparatus. To the extent that a 
scientific and technical staff is still required for the effi- 
cient operation of the enterprise or that managerial per- 
sonnel must be appointed to look after the day-to-day 
affairs of the enterprise, they are subordinated to the 
self-governing workers.° 


Industrial Democracy Soviet Style 
In the Soviet Union, the system of workplace partici- 


pation inherited from the Brezhnev period is based 
upon an explicit rejection of both the pluralist and the 


3Nagdan Pasic, “The Idea of Direct Self-Managing Democracy and 
Socialization of Policy-Making,” in Branko Horvat et al., Eds., Se/f-Governing 
Socialism, White Plains, NY, International Arts and Sciences Press, 1975, 
Vol. 2. 

4Evidence on the actual operation of the self-management system 
suggests that conflicts of interest have not been eliminated in practice. The 
best evidence of this is the persistence of strikes among workers who 
believe the self-management system is insufficient to defend their interests. 
See, for example, Goldie Shabad, “Strikes in Yugoslavia: Implications for 
Industrial Democracy,” British Journal of Industrial Relations (London), July 
1980, pp. 293-315. 

Again, theory and practice do not coincide here. Most of the evidence 
| assembled over the years suggests that the actual authority of managers and 
technical staff in Yugoslav enterprises is far beyond that granted by the 
law. See, for example, Josip Obradovic, “Workers' Participation: Who 
| Participates?” /ndustrial Relations (Berkeley, CA), February 1975; Veliko 
| Rus, “Influence Structure in Yugoslav Enterprises,” ibid., February 1970 


self-management models. On the one hand, Soviet 
theorists have traditionally rejected the notion that the 
pluralist idea of conflicting values and interests is equal- 
ly applicable to socialist society. One scholar noted: 


Socialist society has a much higher degree of oneness 
than capitalist society. It is an economic oneness stem- 
ming from the unchallenged domination of public own- 
ership of the means of production. It is a social oneness 
due to the absence of antagonistic classes and of rela- 
tions of exploitation and competition. Itis, lastly, anideo- 
logical and political oneness because in socialist soci- 
ety there are no parties pursuing diametrically opposite 
class objectives, because all its manpower and re- 
sources are directed toward achieving common social- 
ly useful objectives.® 


At the same time, Soviet theorists have also rejected 
the idea, inherent in the self-management model, that 
participatory politics in socialist society develops at the 
expense of the state apparatus. Although the Marxian 
notion of the withering away of the state remains a part of 
Soviet orthodoxy, the state, according to these Soviet 
theorists, does not wither away in the institutional sense 
that is suggested by the ideology of Yugoslav self-man- 
agement. As one orthodox commentator has argued: 


One can hardly accept the view that the withering away 
of the state is a process in which state functions are 
transformed into public functions, a process in which 
the state is, so to speak, absorbed by social self- 
administration. In this way public self-administration is 
unwittingly counterposed as a higher and more pro- 
gressive type of social organization to the state organi- 
zation as the lower, less-developed type. Understood in 
this way, public self-administration emerges some- 
where away from the state and develops at its expense. 
[t appears to draw on the moribund state organism for its 
vitality, gradually taking over more and more of its func- 
tions. | believe itis wrong to counterpose the state appa- 
ratus to people’s self-administration.’ 


Instead, the withering away of the state is interpreted as 
a withering away of its political functions. The state ap- 
paratus continues to exist and to function in the role of 
the ‘value-free” manager of socialist society. 

Given the nature of Soviet objections to the as- 
sumptions underlying both the pluralist and the self- 


®Viktor Afanas"yev, “The Scientific Management of Society and Socialist 
Democracy,” World Marxist Review (Toronto), November 1974, p. 84, 
emphasis in the original. 

™Political System of Developed Socialism,” ibid., June 1979, p. 35 
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management models of participation, it is easy to delin- 
eate the contours of Soviet-style or “collectivist” par- 
ticipation. Collectivist participation is, first of all, based 
upon the same assumption of a fundamental harmony of 
interests in socialist society that is reflected in the self- 
management model. This is not to suggest that such an 
assumption is accurate but that it has defined the limits 
of what Soviet authorities have officially recognized as 
legitimate participatory activity in the workplace or in 
other settings. Attempts to articulate individual or group 
interests that are in competition with the interests of oth- 
er strata of society have been considered beyond the 
boundaries of legitimate behavior in the Soviet context. 
Legitimate participation is, instead, that which is direct- 
ed at a cooperative pursuit of common social objec- 
tives.® In pursuing such objectives, participants do not 
replace, but supplement and assist the work of the state 
apparatus.” 

The actual institutions that exist to facilitate collectivist 
participation by Soviet workers are quite numerous. 
They include such socio-political institutions as peo- 
ples’ control committees, comrades’ courts, the local 
soviets, and Komsomol and party organizations. '° They 
also include several institutions whose focus is more ex- 
clusively centered on the workplace. '' The 1983 “Law 
on Labor Collectives,” for example, specifies that gen- 
eral meetings of the members of the labor collective 
must take place at least twice a year to discuss matters 
related to labor discipline, technical innovation, train- 
ing, economic development, use of resources, collec- 
tive agreements, organization and remuneration of la- 
bor, and the working, social, and cultural conditions of 
employees.'* An extensive network of institutions also 
exists to encourage and support technical innovation 
and rationalization proposals from workers. 

In addition, Soviet law states that all economic institu- 
tions employing more than 300 people are required to 
elect ‘production conferences” composed of workers, 


®For a discussion of this theme in the East German context see Thomas 
A. Baylis, “Participation Without Conflict: Socialist Democracy in the GDR,” 
East Central Europe (Boulder CO), No. 1, 1976, pp. 30-43. 

°An exception is found in the Khrushchev period, when officially 
encouraged participation did seem intended to challenge the prerogatives of 
state officials. That tendency was quickly halted and reversed following 
Khrushchev's removal from power in 1964. 

The contrasting approaches to political participation of Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev are discussed at length in George W. Breslauer, Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev as Leaders: Building Authority in Soviet Politics, London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1982, Chaps. 4 and 10. See also Seweryn Bialer, Stalin's 
Successors, Cambridge and New York, Cambridge University Press, 

1980, p. 166. 

'°On these socio-political institutions see Theodore H. Friedgut, Political 
Participation in the USSR, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1979. 

"For more detail on the participatory institutions discussed in the text, 
see Russell Bova, Collectivism in the Workplace: The Participation of Soviet 
Workers in the Management of Production, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
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technicians, party members, and individuals from other 
groups found in the workplace. '? The function of these 
production conferences is to discuss, evaluate, and 
oversee the same wide range of activities considered to 
be within the purview of the general workers’ meeting. 
Decisions reached at both the general workers’ meet- 
ings and the production conferences are supposed to 
guide the activity of yet another institution of worker par- 
ticipation in the Soviet enterprise, the trade union. ' 

While the specific functions and activities of all these 
institutions may vary, they do share some notable char-: 
acteristics in common. They are, with few exceptions, 
essentially consultative institutions without formal pow- 
ers to implement decisions in a manner independent of 
state and party authorities. They cannot, moreover, step 
outside the boundaries of collectivist participation to act 
as vehicles for the articulation and promotion of the 
goals of any “special interest” in Soviet society. 

This limitation is characteristic even of the trade 
unions. Though Soviet unions can and, indeed, often do 
act to protect individual workers from managers’ viola- 
tions of labor law, they are severely constrained from 
promoting the special interests of workers when viola- 
tion of existing lawis nota factor. They cannot, for exam- 
ple, strike for better working conditions or mobilize 
workers politically in order to press for changes in laws 
and regulations in the same way that unions in pluralist 
settings do. The official function of Soviet unions might 
be described better as the upholding of Soviet labor law 
than as the defending of workers’ interests. '° 


Pressures for Reform 


Faced with declining rates of economic growth and 
lagging labor productivity, on the one hand, and the 
prospect that economic and political development 
might increasingly lead to pressures for greater political 
pluralism in Soviet society, on the other, Soviet authori- 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 1985, Chap. 2. 

‘The full text of the “Law on Labor Collectives” was printed in Pravda 
(Moscow) and /zvestiya (Moscow) on June 19, 1983. For a discussion of this 
law see Darrell Slider, “Reforming the Workplace: The 1983 Soviet Law on 
Labour Collectives,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), April 1985, pp. 173-83. Also 
see Elizabeth Teague, “The USSR Law on Work Collectives: Workers’ 
Control or Workers Controlled," Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty (hereafter 
RFE-RL), Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 184/84, May 10, 1984. 

'SSpravochnik profsoyuznogo rabotnika (Handbook of the Trade Union 
Worker), Moscow, Profizdat, 1978, pp. 73-74. 

‘For a detailed discussion of the activity and functions of Soviet trade 
unions, see Blair Ruble, Soviet Trade Unions, Cambridge and New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1981. 

'’The limitation on the ability of unions to defend and promote workers’ 
interests is further manifested in the requirement that Soviet unions also work 
to promote productivity and discipline among workers. See Blair Ruble, 
“Dual Functioning Trade Unions in the USSR,” British Journal of Industrial 
Relations, July 1979, pp. 235-41. 
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ties in the Brezhnev period looked to the promotion of 
collectivist forms of participation as a cheap solution. 
That “participation without power” might successfully 
promote the achievement of economic and political ob- 
jectives valued by authorities was not exactly a notion 
unique to the Soviet Union. The “human relations” 
school of Western management theory has long 
stressed this very idea. In fact, Soviet writers in the 
1970's cited Western management theorists of this per- 
suasion and suggested, in some cases, that their ideas 
were applicable in the Soviet context.'® 

By the final years of the Brezhnev era, however, it was 
becoming increasingly clear to all interested parties 
that the success of the Soviet strategy was limited at 
best. Rates of economic growth continued to decline 
and appeared largely unaffected by the participatory 
system. In Poland, avery similar set of institutions of col- 
lectivist participation had clearly failed to deter worker 
activism or the rise of the independent Solidarity trade 
union movement. Although there were some circum- 
stances (e.g., Polish nationalism, the Catholic Church, 
and gross economic mismanagement by the state) that 
made Poland an exceptional case, the clear message of 
rejection of collectivist forms of participation by Polish 
workers could not have been lost on Soviet leaders con- 
cerned about political stability in the Soviet Union. '’ 

Meanwhile, taking advantage of the increasingly re- 
laxed constraints on empirical sociological research, 
Soviet researchers were publishing findings that indi- 
cated a great deal of apathy among Soviet workers to- 
ward the institutions of participation found in the eco- 
nomic enterprise.'® The problem was not that Soviet 
workers were uninterested in the idea of participation 
per se. On the contrary, a survey of workers in four auto- 
mobile plants found that close to 85 percent agreed that 
it was both desirable and necessary to participate with 
respect to all questions affecting the enterprise. '° Simi- 
larly, another study found that more than 40 percent of 


'6See, e.g., Dzerman Gvishiani, Organization and Management, 
‘Moscow, Progress, 1972. 

In response to what was happening in Poland, many articles in the 
Soviet press in 1981 were calling for participatory institutions in the Soviet 
‘workplace to be taken more seriously by union and plant officials. On this 
point, see Betsy Gidwitz, “Labor Unrest in the Soviet Union," Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), November-December 1982, pp. 39-40. 

In March 1982, the old chairman of the Soviet trade union organization 
was also replaced, at least in part—one might suspect—in response to Polish 
‘events. 

8A more detailed discussion of the empirical findings to be discussed 
below can be found in Russel! Bova, loc. cit., Chap. 4. Also see Murray 
Yanowitch, Work in the Soviet Union, Armonk, NY, and London, M.E. 
Sharpe, 1985, pp. 108-17. 

'8V_ |. Usenin and V. V. Krevnevich, Rabochiy klass v usloviyakh 
nauchno-teknicheskoy revolyutsii (The Working Class in Conditions of the 
Scientific-Technological Revolution), Moscow, Nauka, 1979, p. 265. 
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worker respondents agreed that it was necessary for 
each and every member of the labor collective to partici- 
pate in some way, while an additional 44 percent sug- 
gested that though it was not always necessary that all 
participate, participatory opportunities should be avail- 
able for those who desire to do so. Only 11 percent saw 
participation as completely unnecessary.7? 

Much less overwhelmingly positive are the data on 
actual levels of worker involvement in participatory ac- 
tivities in the workplace. An examination of data from 
seven industrial enterprises in the Southern Urals region 
of the USSR showed that the proportion of workers who 
“participated” ranged from a high of 30 percent to a 
low of 19 percent. Moreover, the data showed that any- 
where from one-quarter to almost one-half of the partici- 
pants in each of those enterprises were only nominal 
participants, i.e, devoted little time or energy to par- 
ticipatory activity. The number of active participants 
(defined as those who made suggestions, prepared 
questions, and generally devoted at least two hours a 
week to workplace participation) actually ranged from 
13 to 21 percent of the workforce, with an average of 17 
percent across the seven enterprises.*' 

lt must be noted that when viewed from acomparative 
perspective, a 17 percent rate of active worker partici- 
pation is quite respectable. Studies of workplace par- 
ticipation in Western Europe and Yugoslavia have found 
that a relatively low level of direct worker involvement in 
participatory activity is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion.*° Moreover, if assertion of workers’ interests were 
the goal, participation by 20 percent of the workforce 
might be sufficient to get the job done, since the activity 
of a vocal minority might be able to win battles in the 
name of the workforce as a whole. 

However, this is not the objective of workplace partici- 
pation in the USSR. What Soviet authorities are attempt- 
ing Is to use participatory mechanisms to mold workers 
who are economically productive and politically acqui- 
escent. They are seeking, in other words, to have a 
psychological or attitudinal impact on each individual 
worker. Success, therefore, requires that each individ- 
ual worker become actively involved. In this collecti- 
vist context, participation rates of even 20 percent are 
disappointing. 


0Viadimir |. Mukhachev and Venyamin S. Borovik, Rabochiy klass i 
upravileniye proizvodstvom (The Working Class and the Management of 
Production), Moscow, Politizdat, 1975, pp. 39 and 47. 

*1Aleksandr K. Orlov, Sovetskiy rabochiy i upravleniye proizvodstvom 
(The Soviet Worker and the Management of Production), Moscow, Profizdat, 
1978, pp. 141-46. 

22See, e.g., Industrial Democracy in Europe International Research 
Group, /ndustrial Democracy in Europe, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1981, 
especially Chap. 7. 
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The relatively low level of active participation by Sovi- 
et workers is, in large measure, a result of the fact that 
workers generally view the payoff and efficacy of partici- 
patory activity to be quite low. As Table 1 illustrates, itis 
difficult to detect much enthusiasm among workers re- 
garding the performance and effectiveness of various 
participatory institutions. 

Perhaps the most revealing measure of the lack of 
confidence that workers have in the organs of participa- 
tory management is to be found in data suggesting that 
workers turn to those organs for assistance in resolving 
work-related problems only on rare occasions. Asked 
where they would turn for help if they encountered prob- 
lems onthe job, most workers at the Chelyabinsk Tractor 
Factory indicated that they would turn either to their col- 
leagues or to their brigade leader. In and of itself, this 
fact does not constitute an especially searing indict- 
ment of the participatory system. One would expect that 
however competent the performance of participatory 
organs, workers would normally turn, as a first resort, to 
individuals with whom they work on a daily basis and 
with whom, as a consequence, they are more familiar 
and comfortable. 

Nevertheless, when it comes to dealing with higher 
authorities at the enterprise, workers tend to place more 
confidence in direct dealings with management repre- 
sentatives and the technical staff than they doin working 
through the trade union organization or the various other 
institutions of participatory management. Whereas 8.8 
percent of the surveyed workers believed management 
representatives were the best source of assistance and 
another 4.8 percent pointed to the shop’s technical 
staff, only 3.2 percent identified the trade union as their 
first choice; a meager 1.4. percent suggested that one 
should turn for help to one of the other organs of partici- 
patory management.?? 

The explanation for worker skepticism regarding the 
efficacy of participatory organs in the workplace is to be 
found at least partly in the fact that enterprise authorities 
are not believed to take the participatory rights of work- 
ers very seriously. Only 19 percent of the workers at a 
Smolensk electronics firm, for example, indicated that 
their comments and suggestions regarding the affairs 
of the enterprise were regularly and seriously taken into 
account by managers.** As one worker complained toa 


*Specifically, 36.2 percent said colleagues were the best source of 
help, and 29.1 percent said brigade leaders were. See Aleksandr K. Orlov, 
Trudyashchiyesya v sisteme upravieniya proizvodstvom (Working People 
in the System of Management of Production), Chelyabinsk, |zdatel'stvo 
Yuzhno-Ural’skoye, 1976, pp. 170-71 

24 A. Maslennikov et al., Trudovyye kollektivy v sisteme sovetskoy 
sotsialisticheskoy demokratii (Labor Collectives in the System of Soviet 
Socialist Democracy), Moscow, Yuridicheskaya Literatura, 1979, p. 165. 
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Table 1: Workers’ Evaluations 
of Selected Participatory Organs 


(in percent) 


Satis- No 

Organization Good __ factory Poor response 
Production conference 10.6 iNtas! 8.8 62.8 
People’s control 

committee 12.9 24.1 9.0 54.0 
Komsomol searchlight 

(Mayak) 12.4 19.9 9.5 41.8 
Organs of innovation 

and rationalization 4.3 12.9 6.8 76.0 
Comrades’ court 14.0 19.4 7.6 59.3 


SOURCE: A.K. Orlov, Trudyashchiyesya i sistema upravieniya proizvodstvom (Working 
People and the System of Management of Production), Chelyabinsk, Izdatel’stvo Yuzhno- 
Ural'skoye, 1976, pp. 129-32. 


reporter from Pravda, foremen, shop superintendents, 
and trade union officials are often unwilling to give 
meaningful answers to workers’ questions.*° Even 
when enterprise authorities do meet their formal respon- 
sibility to pass along relevant information to workers, itis 
often done in such a way as to discourage worker activi- 
ty. Based on his observations of the proceedings at 
shop workers’ meetings and at meetings of the plant 
trade union committee at one enterprise, a Soviet ob- 
server noted that “the presentation of the director was 
rendered in a condescending tone, was overloaded 
with figures, and was barely audible.”*° 

The prevalence of such complaints has prompted 
Gorbachev himself to criticize the lack of responsive- | 
ness by managers to workers’ participatory rights. Ac- 
cording to Gorbachev: 


Managers do not always listen to the workers’ propos- 
als, and trade-union committees are not showing the 
necessary persistence. One sometimes hears it said 
that some question or other could either be discussed at 
ameeting of the workers, or it could be decided within a 
narrow circle; that perhaps the enterprise director 
should be required to give an account of his work before 
the work collective or that perhaps this necessity could 
be dispensed with.?’ 


Indicating his displeasure with this situation, he states 
that: “‘Itis nota matter of whether one wants to do it or not. 


“Pravda, Apr. 25, 1982, p. 3. 

°®Maslennikov et al., op. cit., p. 168. 

®’M. S. Gorbachev, Zhivoye tvorchestvo naroda (Vital Creativity of the 
People), Moscow, Politizdat, 1984, pp. 29-30. Cited in Elizabeth Teague, 
“Gorbachev Criticizes Implementation of USSR Law on Work Collectives,” 
RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 88/85, Mar. 27, 1985. 
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It is a matter of the law, which must be strictly obeyed.” 

Perhaps even more important than the failure to 
implement the existing law governing workers’ partici- 
patory rights, however, are the deficiencies inherent in 
that law and in the collectivist system of workplace par- 
ticipation that it sanctions. In the first place, the failure to 
give participatory institutions anything more than rights 
of consultation makes it almost inevitable that their role 
will be taken less than completely seriously by manag- 
ers. This is especially true given the fact that participa- 
tion contains few inherent rewards for the manager. 
Quite to the contrary, it requires an expenditure of time 
and energy without resulting, in the eyes of manage- 
ment, in any significant contribution to the fulfillment of 
production responsibilities. One factory director states 
the matter this way: 


The production conference at our factory is ineffective. 
It meets once a quarter and is unable to resolve many 
questions. The work of the production conference is not 
entirely coordinated. Its composition is heterogeneous 
as are the topics that it chooses to discuss. Thus its work 
is spotty, and a common theme is not apparent.?® 


Not surprisingly, many managers view production con- 
ferences and other participatory institutions less as an 
aid to their job than as one more hassle to overcome in 
the course of a day’s work. 

Perhaps even more important, participation repre- 
sents a potential threat to the authority and prerogatives 
of management. Even in the absence of any real power 
on the part of participatory institutions, no manager is 
going to relish the idea of having to explain his decisions 
to rank-and-file workers, let alone to have those deci- 
sions second-guessed and criticized by them. In the 
worst case, encouragement of participatory input by 
workers would give rise to an increasing number of com- 
plaints and criticisms, the natural target of which would 
be managers. Although workers and their participatory 
institutions would still lack the power to act on the basis 
of those criticisms, they can attract the attention of party 
officials and others who are in a position to make exam- 
ples and scapegoats of individual managers. At the 
very least, there is a conflict between the idea of partici- 
pation and what David Granick once termed the “boss's 
ego.” Already constrained from above by the highly 
centralized nature of the Soviet economy, few manag- 
‘ers are willing to dilute further their authority and 
independence of action by accepting the right of inter- 
ference from below. 

If there is little about the institutions of collectivist par- 
ticipation in the Soviet workplace that induces manage- 
‘rial responsiveness, there is also little about that system 
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that encourages workers themselves to devote much 
time or energy to such activity. Even at its theoretical 
best, the system obliges managers to do little more than 
consult with workers and their representatives. More- 
over, the assumption of essential class harmony that un- 
derlies the entire system does not allow for workers to 
utilize participatory mechanisms to promote their inter- 
ests. Evidence from institutions of workplace participa- 
tion in other societies suggests that worker motivation to 
become involved is highest when the connection with 
the promotion of their interests is clear. One study of 
Yugoslavia’s workers’ councils, for example, found that 
for most workers, participation was not of any intrinsic 
value but rather was seen as merely ameans to promote 
other interests, often those of a material character. 
When it was not successful in that sense, participation 
was “literally all talk to them.’’°° 


Going Beyond Collectivism? 


In searching for an approach that might breathe new 
life into workplace participatory institutions, the Gorba- 
chev regime need not have looked far. Expansion of 
workers’ rights has figured prominently ina debate ona 
“reformist alternative” for Soviet labor policy that has en- 
gaged Soviet labor specialists for at least a decade.?' 

Supplementing that debate has been a discussion of 
a more general and more philosophical nature regard- 
ing the question of interests in Soviet society. Contrary to 
official ideological orthodoxy, some Soviet writers have 
been suggesting that conflicting interests under social- 
ism may continue to exist and even intensify, to the point 
of becoming non-resolvable antagonistic contradic- 
tions of the type that—according to official dogma—are 
only supposed to characterize class societies.°* In 


*8Maslennikov et al., op. cit., p. 137 

*8David Granick, The Red Executive, New York, Doubleday, 1960, 
pp. 226-31. 

3°E|len T. Comisso, Workers’ Control Under Plan and Market, New 
Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1979, p. 174. 

3'For a detailed discussion of this reform debate see Joel C. Moses, 
“The Reformist Alternative in Soviet Labor Policy,” paper presented at the 
1985 annual meeting of the American Political Science Association, New 
Orleans, Aug. 29—Sept. 1, 1985. Also see Murray Yanowitch, ‘Pressures for 
More Participatory Forms of Economic Organization in the Soviet Union,” 
Economic Analysis and Workers’ Management (Belgrade), Vol. 12, 1978, 
pp. 403-17. 

3°See, e.g., the debate between N. A. Aitov and Ts. A. Stepanyan in the 
pages of Sotsiologicheskiye issledovaniya in 1979-80. Aitov, “Some 
Discussion Points in the Study of the Soviet Intelligentsia, ” 
Sotsiologicheskiye issledovaniya (Moscow), No. 3, 1979; and Stepanyan, 
“What Is Agreed and What Is in Dispute in Discussing the Social Structure 
of Soviet Society,” ibid., No. 4, 1980. See also Ernst Kux, “Contradictions in 
Soviet Socialism," Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1984, pp. 1—27. 
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challenging official orthodoxy in this manner, such writ- 
ers are, at least implicitly, removing the ideological ob- 
stacle that hitherto has barred participatory activity 
aimed at promoting special interests. 

To what extent does Gorbachev's labor policy indi- 
cate an acceptance of these reform ideas? His program 
of “democratization” in the Soviet workplace appears to 
be moving along two tracks. The first track has focused 
on reinvigorating participatory mechanisms inherited 
from his predecessors. The performance of trade 
unions and other participatory institutions has been 
publicly scrutinized. Trade union officials, enterprise 
managers, party officials, and even workers themselves 
have been publicly chided for not taking full advantage 
of the opportunities that the participatory system has to 
offer. Disciplinary action has been threatened for offi- 
cials who fail to abide by the law governing participation 
at the enterprise.°3 In short, the lip service paid to social- 
ist democracy in the workplace that was commonplace 
before Gorbachev has now been replaced by the same 
policy of ‘“glasnost’” or openness that has more gener- 
ally characterized the Gorbachev era. The apparent ex- 
pectation is that by ending the complacency of the pre- 
vious era, all parties will be induced to take participatory 
activity more seriously. 

The second track of Gorbachev's policy toward work- 
place participation, however, goes a step beyond the 
system that has been in effect in Soviet economic enter- 
prises in the recent past. The new “USSR Law on State 
Enterprises (Associations),” adopted on June 30, 1987, 
reemphasizes the desirability of increasing the partici- 
pation of the entire labor collective in the management 
of enterprise affairs and proposes the creation of two 
new mechanisms to facilitate that involvement.*4 

The most widely publicized of these new mecha- 
nisms is the election of managerial personnel by the 
members of the labor collective. According to Article 6 
of the law, all members of the enterprise administration, 
from the director of the enterprise down to brigade lead- 
ers, must be elected. The idea of having Soviet manag- 
ers elected is not entirely new. Proponents of reform in 
the Soviet workplace have been suggesting it for some 
time, and isolated experiments have been carried out.°° 
For the first time, however, the law mandates that elec- 
tions take place nationwide. 

The second participatory innovation in the new law is 
the creation of a new institution in the Soviet enterprise 
called the labor collective council (sovet trudovogo kol- 
lektiva). According to Article 7 of the law, the labor col- 
lective council's responsibility is to exercise the author- 
ity of the labor collective in the periods between general 
meetings of the labor collective. All members of the la- 
bor collective are eligible to serve on this body, and they 
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are elected for terms of two to three years by secret or 
open ballot at the collective’s general meeting. The law 
specifies a long list of enterprise activities over which 
the council is empowered to exercise its authority and 
proposes that the council's decisions in those areas be 
mandatory for all members of the collective. 

At first glance, it might appear that Gorbachev's 
attempt to reinvigorate participation at the workplace 
seriously flirts with the boundaries of collectivism. The 
introduction of competitive elections to fill all managerial 
positions looks like a step in the direction of pluralist par- 
ticipation, and the labor collective council reminds one 
of the workers’ councils of the Yugoslav self-manage- 
ment system. Closer examination of the law on enter- 
prises and the discussion surrounding it, however, sug- 
gest that the Gorbachev regime has no intention of 
moving in either direction. 

Inthe first place, the binding authority given to partici- 
patory institutions remains highly circumscribed. The 
election of enterprise directors by the members of the 
labor collective must, according to the law, be ap- 
proved by the “superior organ’ (i.e., the bureaucratic 
organization overseeing the enterprise). Similarly, the 
election of leaders of enterprise subdivisions, including 
department heads, foremen, and brigade leaders, 
must be confirmed by the director of the enterprise. 
Thus, the director and his superiors in the economic 
bureaucracy—not the workplace electorate—retain the 
last word in the selection of managerial personnel. 

In the case of the labor collective council, binding au- 
thority is attached only to those decisions made within 
the limits of the authority vested in the council, and an 
examination of the list of responsibilities assigned to the 
council reveals that its primary sphere of authority is the 
monitoring of worker performance and the promotion of 
enterprise productivity. The labor collective council is 
charged with promoting labor discipline, developing 
measures to improve enterprise effectiveness, and 
monitoring workers’ wages and salaries to see that they 
are justified by the amount of work contributed. Indeed, 
Article 7 of the law states explicitly that “the council con- 
centrates its main attention on the development of the 
initiative of the working people and increasing the con- 
tribution of each worker to the common cause, and im- 


Teague, “Gorbachev Criticizes .. . ,” loc. cit. 

°4"JSSR Law on State Enterprise (Association),” /zvestiya, July 1, 1987. 
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Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), July 8, 1987, 
pp. R/1-33. 

“See Yanowitch, op. cit., pp. 118-35; also Werner Hahn, “Electoral 
‘Choice’ in the Soviet Bloc,” Problems of Communism, March-April 1987, 
pp. 29-39. 


plements measures to achieve high end results from the 
enterprise's activity and to earn the collective’s eco- 
| nomically-accountable revenue.” 

As if to dispel any doubts regarding the limits on the 
authority of the labor council and other participatory in- 
stitutions, the law invokes anumber of Leninist concepts 
| that have come to serve as euphemisms for strong cen- 
tralized control and whose meaning and significance 
cannot be lost on any knowledgeable observer of the 
Soviet system. For example, the law states that manage- 
ment of the enterprise is to be based on the principle of 
“democratic centralism,” which, applied in the work- 
place, means “a combination of centralized leadership 
and socialist self-management of the labor collective.” 
| In the same vein, the law refers to the principle of 
“one-man management” (yedinonachaliye), which is 
ensured by investing in the director of the enterprise 
certain rights to organize the enterprise’s activities.%° 

Not only does the law fail, in any significant way, to 
augment the binding authority of participatory institu- 
tions, it also falls far short of accepting the pluralist idea 
of participation as a competitive process aimed at the 
promotion of special interests. On the contrary, the law 
and the surrounding discussion repeatedly underscore 
the collectivist spirit on which all participatory activity 
must be based. As aPravda editorial put it, “The primary 
meaning of democratic principles in the labor collective 
is solidarity for the sake of common objectives.’°” In his 
speech to the February 1987 All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions, Gorbachev indicated that his concept of 
democracy was based upon ‘collectivism and on the 
solidarity of interests and efforts of all citizens.”°° 

This collectivist spirit is reflected in the organization 
and structure of those participatory institutions currently 
being promoted by the Gorbachev regime. Reports 
from the first experiments in workplace elections, for 
example, indicate that the ‘electoral campaigns” are 
based exclusively on the candidates’ qualifications, 
their past record in promoting efficiency and productivi- 
ty, and their adherence to norms of socialist legality and 
morality.2? Appeals and promises addressed to the 
special interests of various constituencies in the Soviet 
enterprise are not a part of that campaign process. 

The composition of the proposed labor collective 
council also reflects the collectivist ideal. Membership 
on the council is, as previously noted, open to al/ mem- 
bers of the collective, including workers, foremen, tech- 
nical staff, managers, and union officials. In no sense, 
therefore, does the council appear intended to act as an 
institution that promotes the interests and rights of work- 
ers as a distinct group. One should note in this regard 
that the lawnever refers to the labor collective council as 
an institution of workers’ self-management but rather 
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speaks of it as an institution designed to facilitate self- 
management by the entire labor collective. 

By contrast, the new draft charter for Soviet trade 
unions does indicate that protecting workers’ rights and 
interests is one of the primary functions of Soviet 
unions.*° Referring to the charter, a recent article in 
Pravda attempted to explain why workers in a workers’ 
state should need such union protection from managers 
who, after all, are themselves representatives of that 
state. The explanation given provides little indication 
that the scope of the unions’ activity in the USSR has 
been, or is likely to be, expanded beyond its traditional 
charge of protecting workers from managerial actions 
that are contrary to either the letter or the spirit of Soviet 
labor law. Workers’ rights need protection, according to 
the author of the article, because managerial callous- 
ness and bureaucratic indifference can exist even un- 
der socialism.*' Such a position marks no significant 
departure. Rather, it reflects what has been a part of 
ideological orthodoxy in the USSR at least since the 
death of Stalin.*2 

If, as argued above, Gorbachev has no apparent in- 
tention of challenging the limits of collectivism in the 
workplace, the question remains as to what exactly he is 
trying to accomplish. Why is so much time and energy 
being devoted to “participatory reform” in the work- 
place? Is it simply part of some much larger campaign 
being orchestrated for the purpose of fooling gullible 
Westerners into thinking the Soviet system is really 
changing? Is it a lever for promoting Gorbachev's politi- 
cal power? Oris it designed primarily to resolve the very 
real political and economic dilemmas affecting indus- 
trial life in the USSR? What, in other words, are the 
functions of ‘“democratization?” 


The Functions of “Democratization” 


The functions of Gorbachev's campaign to revitalize 
participation in the Soviet workplace must be viewed in 
the context of his larger attempt to address the “human 


%6Article 6 of the enterprise law, loc. cit.. 

37Pravda, Jan. 9, 1987. 

lbid., Feb. 26, 1987. 

3°See, e.g., ibid., Feb. 15, 1987, p. 2. 

4°On the draft charter, see the report of the trade union chairman, 
Stepan Shalayev, to the 18th Trade Union Congress in February, published in 
Pravda, Feb. 25, 1987. 

4"Ibid., Feb. 23, 1987. 
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death by the All-Union Council of Trade Unions, especially at the 10th 
Trade Union Congress in 1949. See Emily C. Brown, Soviet Trade Unions and 
Labor Relations, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1966, p. 58; 
also, Blair Ruble, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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factors” that impinge upon success or failure in eco- 
nomic activity. On the one hand, the attempt to deal with 
those factors involves the dangling of positive induce- 
ments to promote efficiency and productivity. The 
promise of better pay for better work or easier access to 
desired consumer goods and services are examples of 
the type of carrots that the Gorbachev regime has been 
promising in this regard. On the other hand, negative 
sanctions have also been applied. The campaign 
against alcoholism in the workplace, the crackdown on 
poor labor discipline, and the threat to make bonuses for 
all employees less automatic form part of the big stick 
that Gorbachev, like Yuriy Andropov before him, has 
been brandishing. 

Inherent in Gorbachev's promotion of workplace par- 
ticipation are elements of both the carrot and the stick. 
The opportunity to become involved in the affairs of 
one’s enterprise is being touted as a positive induce- 
ment for workers to improve work habits and to show 
greater concern for the performance of the enterprise. 
According to Pravda, democratization of the labor col- 
lective involves the instilling of “a proprietary sense in 
people with respect to their country” and the develop- 
ment of “initiative, without which one cannot attain the 
necessary acceleration in the economic and social as- 
pects of life.’49 

If this attempt to co-opt Soviet workers was the whole 
story behind the participatory campaign, however, it 
would not be very interesting. Even though one might ar- 
gue that Gorbachev is pursuing this strategy with a re- 
newed sense of vigor and purpose, it is still a strategy 
that is, in its basic features, inherited from the Brezhnev 
era. What is of more interest is Gorbachev's attempt to 
reach back further into Soviet history to borrow from 
both Lenin and Khrushchev the idea that mass partici- 
pation can be mobilized in the service of social control. 

Indeed, mass participation can be an effective 
means of monitoring the behavior of rank-and-file work- 
ers. In a 1985 article promoting the idea of labor collec- 
tive self-management, a Soviet observer emphasized 
what a powerful force public opinion can be in the cam- 
paign against drunkards and other violators of labor dis- 
cipline. He cited a study of workers that found that 45 
percent of those accused of violating labor discipline 
believe that discussion of their violations publicly in the 
labor collective would be viewed as a more unpleasant 
penalty than fines or other management-imposed sanc- 
tions.*4 Similarly, a Pravda editorial entitled “Everyone 
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“Pravda, Jan. 8, 1987. 

“4Yu. Tikhomirov, “Talk on a Topical Subject: Self-Management in the 
Collective,” Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya (Moscow), Aug. 27, 1985, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Aug. 30, 1985, pp. S/3—-4. 
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Is on View in the Collective” notes that public opinion in 
the industrial enterprise should be mobilized against 
“loafers, shoddy workers, and those who would misap- 
propriate socialist property.”*° 

Beyond the use of participation as a means of moni- 
toring the activity of rank-and-file workers, Gorbachev 
has made it quite clear that he also sees participation as 
a means of controlling the behavior of the Soviet eco- 
nomic bureaucracy. It is in this area that Gorbachev's 
concept of participation most clearly differs from that of 
Brezhnev. Under Brezhnev, the bureaucracy was large- 
ly insulated from such extra-bureaucratic monitoring. 
Now it appears that such is no longer to be the case. In 
his speech to the trade union congress, Gorbachev not- 
ed the following: 


During restructuring, | see the new role of trade unions to 
be, first and foremost, one of providing a counterweight 
to technocratic half-efforts in the economy, which, | 
must say, have become quite widespread in recent 
years, and of increasing the social monitoring of eco- 
nomic decisions that are adopted.** 


Along these very same lines, Pravda has pointed out 
that ‘public monitoring is a reliable method in the strug- 
gle against excessive bureaucracy and formalism.’*’ 

This emphasis on “control from below” is not uncon- 
nected to Gorbachev's overall plans for “restructuring” 
the Soviet economy. As many Western observers have 
noted, a primary obstacle to extensive reform and de- 
centralization of the Soviet economy has been the fear of 
a loss of political control at the center. As Lenin- 
ists, Soviet leaders have always understood that in giv- 
ing greater autonomy to economic officials at lower lev- 
els one runs the risk of creating a multitude of “industrial 
tsars,”’ whose new-found independence can eventually 
pose a political challenge to central authorities.*® To the 
extent that the Gorbachev regime follows through with 
its stated intention to give economic enterprises greater 
independence and autonomy, the promotion of public 
monitoring of enterprise officials becomes a potentially 
valuable insurance policy against precisely such politi- 
cal consequences. 

That participatory activity at the workplace will remain 
at the service of central authorities and not develop into 
an independent phenomenon in its own right is to be en- 
sured by the active involvement of the primary party or- 
ganization in all of the activities of participatory institu- 


4SPravda, Jan. 9, 1987. 

pos: cit, 

4’Pravda, Jan. 9, 1987. 

“8On this point, see Charles E. Lindblom, Politics and Markets, New 
York, Basic Books, 1977, p. 307. 
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Table 2: Party Penetration of Participatory Institutions 


(percentages and representation coefficients)! 


Party members 


Share of members Coefficient 


Organization 


Factory union 
committees 


Komsomol committees 
Production conferences 


Peoples’ control 
committee 


Comrades’ courts 


Share of members Coefficient 


Komsomol member Nonaffiliated 


Share of members Coefficient 


64 62.5 .94 

0 .0O 

7.1 37 50.5 16 
10.9 .o7 46.0 .69 
8.1 42 52.6 fa 


'A coefficient of 1.00 means that representation of the group in question in a particular participatory institution is proportional to the representation of that group in the 
enterprise as a whole; coefficients higher than 1.00 suggests a disproportionately large representation of the group in a given organization. 


] SOURCE: Calculated from V.I. Mukhachev and V.S. Borovik, Rabochiy klass i upravleniye proizvodstvom (The Working Class and Management of Production), (Moscow, |zdetel’stvo Politi- 
cheskoy Literatury, 1975, in Charles E. Ziegler, “Political Participation in the USSR: The Workers’ Role in the Developed Socialist State,” paper presented at the Midwest Slavic Conference, 


| Cincinnati, 1980. 


tions. Article 6 of the law on state enterprises is quite 
specific in this regard, noting that the party organization 
constitutes the “political nucleus” of the collective and 
“directs the work of... the organs of the collective’s self- 
management.”*? If past experience is any guide to the 
future, one should expect that institutions of participa- 
tion in the labor collective will likely be dominated by 
members of the Communist Party and the Communist 
Youth League (Komsomol). As indicated in Table 2, So- 
viet researchers have found that party and Komsomol 
members have consistently constituted a dispropor- 
tionately large segment of the membership of participa- 
tory institutions. 

Thus, Gorbachev's participatory strategy is intended 
to allow the central party leadership to have its cake and 
eat it too. It is aimed at reaping the benefits of reduced 
bureaucratic control from the center while, at the same 
time, seeking to ensure continued adherence to regime 
policies by unleashing public monitoring at the grass- 
roots level. 


Conclusion 


Itis, of course, not only the workplace that has been 
targeted by Gorbachev in his campaign for “democrati- 
zation.” There have also been calls for and experiments 
with multiple-candidacies in elections to soviets and 
party organizations up to and including the republic lev- 
el.°° The new policy of “glasnost’ ” in the Soviet media 
has affected almost every important institution in Soviet 
society to some degree. 


ae 


F106. cit, 
“See, e.g., Hahn, loc. cit. 
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The general character and purpose of this broader 
Campaign are not unlike the character and purpose as- 
signed to “democratization” in the specific case of the 
workplace. It is intended to instill a sense of common 
purpose in the Soviet masses, to engage them in a pro- 
cess of self-monitoring of their economic and political 
activity, and, perhaps most important, to cast their eyes 
upon bureaucrats whose own self-interest might other- 
wise lead them to subvert national interests as defined 
by Gorbachev and other top party leaders. 

There is, aS previously noted, precedent in Soviet his- 
tory for virtually everything that Gorbachev is doing 
along these lines. Western or even Soviet observers 
who believe that Gorbachev is purposely opening a 
space for even limited political pluralism in the Soviet 
system are going to be disappointed; they have proba- 
bly not been listening to the General Secretary very 
closely. His participatory reforms have remained within 
the boundaries of collectivism and have little in common 
with pluralist democracy. In fact, Gorbachev's empha- 
sis on popular participation can be more accurately 
viewed as an attempt to mobilize the mass public to act 
as the collective eyes and ears of the central party leaa- 
ership in its struggle to reduce some of the negative 
consequences of “bureaucratic pluralism.” It is, in this 
respect, areform program aimed at reasserting, not re- 
linquishing, centralized control. 

Yet, when viewed on its own terms, Gorbachev's par- 
ticipatory strategy is not without interest. Unlike the 
Brezhnev regime, which tended to view the mass public 
with suspicion and which saw a close tie between 
the interests of the party leadership and those of the 
massive party-state bureaucracy, Gorbachev has ex- 
pressed greater confidence in the mass public and in its 
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willingness and ability to work in accordance with 
regime interests. Many of his speeches and public 
statements have referred specifically to the need to 
recognize the political maturity of the Soviet people. 
According to Gorbachev: 


The generations that are taking action today and that 
bear responsibility are generations that were born and 
raised under socialism. The expansion of socialist de- 
mocracy may prompt some people to ask whether we 
will disorganize society, weaken management, and low- 
er standards for discipline, order, and responsibility .... 
I'll put it bluntly. People who have doubts regarding the 
wisdom of further democratization are clearly suffering 
from one major shortcoming of great political signifi- 
cance and meaning: they do not trust our people.°' 


In contrast, it is formalism, resistance, and inertia in the 
bureaucracy that Gorbachev appears to regard as the 
real enemy of Soviet communism. 

The obvious remaining question is whether or not 
Gorbachev's participatory strategy will work. The po- 
tential obstacles are clear. In the first place, there is the 
very real possibility of a bureaucratic backlash against 
Gorbachev. He might find that it is impossible to reform 
a bureaucracy that is so firmly entrenched. As a result, 
Gorbachev, like Khrushchev before him, may find him- 
self removed from power, or he may have to dilute his 


°'Pravda, Feb. 26, 1987. 
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participation campaign into empty slogans. 

Even if Gorbachev is successful in overcoming con- 
servative opposition to his program, there is no guaran- 
tee that the general public will view his attempts to en- 
courage mass participation with anything beyond the 
apathy with which they have reacted to such undertak- 
ings in the past. As long as participation in the Soviet 
system remains divorced from the competitive pursuit 
of self-interest, in other words, as long as it is confined 
within the boundaries of collectivism, enthusiasm might 
be expected to remain muted. 

Finally, there is also the possibility that, Gorbachev's 
intentions notwithstanding, workers in Soviet enter- 
prises, as well as members of the Soviet public in gener- 
al, will take advantage of Gorbachev's reforms and, de- 
spite all systemic safeguards, seek to turn institutions of 
collectivist participation into institutions that promote in- 
dividual or group interests. Such an evolution is precise- 
ly what many conservatives in the USSR fear. At the very 
least, Gorbachev's participatory rhetoric might well pro- 
duce a rise in expectations and a subsequent disap- 
pointment that will even further alienate segments of the 
public from the regime. 

Clearly, Gorbachev's attempt to revitalize Soviet 
communism from within is fraught with risks and pitfalls. 
His own personal position as well as the stability of the 
entire system are at stake. That he is willing to gamble 
with such stakes is a reflection of the seriousness with 
which he views the problems of contemporary Soviet 
society. 
aS REY TA San PR a ST EA IR AS YE 


On Perestroyka: 


Reforming Economie Management 


Valentin Litvin 


ACRITICAL element in the structural and institutional re- 
forms being promoted by Soviet General Secretary Mi- 
khail Gorbachevis the restructuring (perestroyka) of the 
Soviet economy. Although the process of economic 
change in the Soviet Union is just beginning—and could 
accelerate, stagnate, or slip backwards—tt is important 
to analyze the scope and depth of the transformations 
now taking place or proposed for the future in order to 
weigh their feasibility and potential political and eco- 
nomic ramifications. 


Revising Planning Methodology 


With growing diversification of the Soviet economy, 
the demands on the system of centralized economic 
planning have expanded immeasurably since the first 
five-year plan of 1928-32; yet there have not been 
changes of corresponding scope in the planning sys- 
tem and the methodology of planning. The planning 
system inherited by Mikhail Gorbachev at the time of his 
accession to power in March 1985 is the same basic 
four-tiered system with two main functional subsystems 
—one to plan output and the other to distribute produc- 
tion resources—that had existed for decades. 

Briefly, this system has functioned in the past as fol- 
lows. First, with regard to output, the USSR State Plan- 
ning Committee (Gosplan), employing ‘control figures” 
(broad directives) approved by the party Politburo, for- 
mulated long-term, five-year economic development 


Valentin Litvin is an Instructor in the School of Russian 
Studies, Defense Language Institute (Monterey, CA). 
He was associated with the USSR Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Academy of Sciences in Moscow 
from 1954-1978. Among his works on Soviet economics 
is The Soviet Agro-Industrial Complex: Structure and 
Performance (1987). 
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plans. These plans set targets designed to serve as 
both aggregate national economic goals and as specif- 
ic production assignments for the principal economic 
sectors administered by the central ministries. Tne min- 
istries, in turn, disaggregated these production targets 
and distributed them through the intermediate levels of 
their economic hierarchy (the republic ministries and 
the industrial associations and main administrations) 
to the enterprises. Based on the five-year plans, the 
operational annual, quarterly, and monthly plans were 
drawn up. 

Plan targets set by Gosplan were based on the plants’ 
and factories’ output from the previous plan period and 
on their estimates of their future production capacity. 
Since many enterprise managers purposely quoted low 
estimates in hopes of being assigned smaller produc- 
tion quotas, Gosplan introduced an additional category 
of ‘capacity reserves” (rezervy) designed to balance 
out unusually low estimates and to increase production 
quotas. Needless to say, planning based on former 
“achieved levels” tended to block technological pro- 
gress. Fearing that above-average performance would 
guarantee higher plan targets in the next period, indus- 
trial managers were not interested in introducing inno- 
vations and overfulfilling the plan. 

The second major functional subsystem of the Soviet 
central planning system has been the balancing and al- 
location of production resources—known as “material- 
technical supply” (materiaino-tekhnicheskoye snab- 
zheniye). Long before each new five-year plan was for- 
mulated and approved and current production assign- 
ments were set, industria! associations and enterprises 
were required to fill out requests for production inputs 
(zayavki) which were sent through intermediate man- 
agement levels to the USSR State Committee for Ma- 
terial and Technical Supply (Gossnab). Based on 
these requests, Gossnab determined the distribution of 
resources and issued allocation orders (raznaryadki) 
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promising the enterprises resources that did not as yet 
physically exist.’ The allocation orders were issued on 
the presumption that the five-year plan would indeed be 
fulfilled and consequently that the estimated supply of 
resources would actually be available for allocation. 
Since this often was not the case, many enterprises en- 
sured themselves against potential supply shortages 
by padding their requests for material requirements and 
stocking up their warehouses with tremendous reserves 
of unused machinery, equipment, and raw materials.° 

Soviet economists and planners have suggested a 
variety of solutions for improving this system of central- 
ized planning. In recent years, conservatives, prefer- 
ring to leave the system intact, have been willing to ac- 
cept minimal or partial innovations such as decreasing 
the number of plan indicators Gosplan sends out to the 
ministries and enterprises and limiting planning to indi- 
cations of major output and investment goals; changing 
output targets from physical units produced to the ruble 
value of products and thereby increasing the degree of 
maneuverability directors and managers have in choos- 
ing and changing the product mix and specifications of 
commodities; and switching from planning on the basis 
of previously achieved levels to “normative planning” 
(normativnoye planirovaniye)—or the computing of in- 
dices for each enterprise representing the productive 
potential of its entire set of resources, i.e., material in- 
puts, labor, and land, and multiplying it by a ‘normative 
output” in order to define the plan targets for each enter- 
prise. A majority of progressive economists and even 
some moderates, for example L. Loginov, G.Kh. Popov, 
and Leonid Abalkin, have suggested limiting “vertical 
planning” (by Gosplan, the central ministries, and the 
republic ministries) to some 250-300 high-priority com- 
modity groups, leaving the enterprises to work out the 
bulk of their specific production obligations through 
contractual arrangements with other enterprises.* More 
radical thinkers, for example, Tatyana Zaslavskaya and 
Oleg Bogomolov, have proposed eliminating the cen- 
tral planning system entirely. In their opinion, all produc- 
tion and supply relationships among the various enter- 


'The scope of Gossnab's bureaucracy is best illustrated by the 
following data: Gossnab has 1.5 million employees, 20,000 of them working at 
Gossnab's central offices and approximately 200,000 at the main 
distribution centers. Pravda (Moscow), May 18, 1987. 

“For example, the 1985 inventory of Soviet industrial enterprises showed 
a 436.5 billion ruble surplus (unused) production assets. Ibid. 

See, for example, V. Yaroshenko, "The Plan Must be Realistic,” in 
Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Mosow), No. 15, April 1987, p. 8; F. Bogomolov, 
“There Are No Ready-Made Prescriptions for Every Case,” ibid., No. 15, 
April 1987, p. 6; E. Yasin, “The Soviet Economy Faces Change," Kommunist 
(Moscow), No. 12, August 1987, pp. 33-34. 

‘Ibid., June 3, 1987, and Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 19, 

May 1987, p. 6. 
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prises should be regulated by means of contracts. A 
June 1987 article in Pravda asked whether it would not 
be “more opportune not to fulfill the plan, but to just 
work? To just build houses, write books, treat patients, 
bake bread? To stop this flood of hollow figures, to throw 
off this obsession with plans?’° 

Not surprisingly, the June 1987 plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, which considered these proposals, endorsed 
the moderate line for reform of the centralized economic 
planning system. This was spelled out in the ‘Basic Pro- 
visions for the Radical Restructuring of Economic Man- 
agement.’© Central planners—in Gosplan and the all- 
Union ministries—will continue as previously to use 
Politburo ‘control figures” to develop five-year plans for 
the development of the national economy as a whole 
and for separate economic sectors. Under the new pro- 
visions, however, both the ‘control figures” and the 
plans will be indicative rather than directive. The “con- 
trol figures” will inform along-term (perspektivnyy) plan 
for Soviet economic development in the next 15 years. 
The five-year plans will perform the task of setting “plan 
aims” (planovyye tselevyye ustanovki)—economic in- 
dicators reflecting both the demand of the producer 
sector for industrial commodities and of the consumer 
sector for consumer goods. Industrial associations and 
enterprises, however, are to be allowed to construct 
their own plans based on ‘‘state orders” (gosudarstven- 
nyye zakazy), i.e., contracts. Instead of “achieved le- 
vels,” normative planning is to be applied as a tool for 
evaluating the enterprises’ production potential and for 
determining plan quotas.’ 

The ‘Basic Provisions” also calls for reform of the sys- 
tem of resource allocation. Input requests and alloca- 
tion orders will be abolished and replaced with a “‘flexi- 
ble economic mechanism” whereby enterprises will 
buy necessary resources from the appropriate ‘‘depart- 
ments of wholesale trade” (otdely optovoy torgovll) 
—wholesale stores run by Gossnab.® This new system 
has already been introduced on an experimental basis 
in some economic sectors, for example, in enterprises 
producing road construction machinery, in numerous 
technical design bureaus, and in research centers re- 
quiring highly specific equipment. Full-scale implemen- 
tation of these reforms is supposed to occur within four 
to five years. Although this does not amount to marketi- 
zation of the Soviet producer sector, it may constitute a 
first step in that direction. 


*Ibid., June 1, 1987. 

®In Russian, “Osnovnyye polozheniya korennoy perestroyki upravieniya 
ekonomiki.” The document was published in Pravda, June 27, 1987. 

“Ibid. 

®lbid. 


Another change in the economic planning system ap- 
proved by the “Basic Provisions” is further streamlining 
of the system through the amalgamation of both USSR 
and republic ministries. Aimed at creating a leaner, 
more efficient, and consolidated management hierar- 
chy, the policy of streamlining was actually initiated in 
November 1985 when five governmental agencies re- 
sponsible for the management of the Soviet food econo- 
my—the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry of Meat and 
Dairy Products, the Ministry of Fruits and Vegetables, 
the Ministry of Food Industry, and the USSR State Com- 
mittee for the Supply of Production Equipment for Agri- 
culture—were abolished and amalgamated in anew su- 
peragency—the USSR State Agroindustrial Committee 
(Gosagroprom).? During 1986-87, amalgamation of 
“technologically-related ministries” continued, with the 
creation of a USSR State Committee for Construction, a 
Bureau for Machine Building, and a Bureau for the Fuel 
and Energy Complex. In the future, the goal is for Gos- 
plan to formulate plans not for individual industry 
branches but for “groups of branches.”'° 


Marketizing the Economy? 


Besides changing planning methodology and modi- 
fying central institutions, the “Basic Provisions” intro- 
duces several innovations that at least superficially re- 
semble market reform. Among them are the principles 
of full-scale profit-and-loss accounting (polnyy khoz- 
raschet) and of self-accounting (samookupayemost'), 
which are to apply to industrial associations and enter- 
prises, and which will place strong emphasis on such 
long-forgotten economic categories as profit (priby!’) 
and profitability (rentabil’nost’). Profitability is defined 
as aplant's or factory's profit calculated per ruble of ex- 
penditures and resources. It is assumed that the level of 
profitability will reflect the efficiency with which material, 
labor, and monetary resources are being utilized, and 
will stimulate enterprises to cut down the prime costs of 
production—especially through the introduction. of 
technological innovations. 

The Soviet “enterprise” (oredpriyatiye) has never 
functioned as an enterprise in the true economic sense 
of the word. Rather, it has been an administratively 
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°For a detailed analysis of the November 1985 reform of the USSR tood 
economy, see my book: The Soviet Agro-/ndustrial Complex: Structure and 
Performance, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1987. 

10) |. Prostyakov, Khozyaystvennyy mekhanizm: osnovnyye 
napravieniya perestroiki (The Economic Mechanism: The Basic Trends of 
Restructuring), Moscow, Ekonomika, 1986, p. 51. The amalgamation of 
the USSR Ministry of Tractor and Agricultural Machine Building and of the 
USSR Ministry of Machine Building for Animal Husbandry and Fodder 
Production is the latest example of this trend. See Pravda, July 15, 1987. 
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managed production unit within the restrictive frame- 
work of centralized management. As such, ithas lacked 
built-in economic mechanisms to impel it to cut costs 
and raise productivity. The role of money in such an ad- 
ministratively managed economy has been extremely 
limited. The State Bank of the USSR (Gosbank) with its 
300,000 branch offices has acted mostly as an agency 
for verifying and ostensibly ensuring enterprise perfor- 
mance through bank transactions or the banking func- 
tion known in the Soviet Union as “control by means of 
the ruble” (kontrol! rublem). \n fact, whenever enter- 
prises incurred losses, Gosplan almost automatically 
subsidized these losses, thereby divorcing the entire 
system of financing from real economic processes. 

Now, with the introduction of the principle of profit- 
and-loss accounting and the concept of profit, and with 
the enterprise becoming a self-supporting unit—inter- 
ested in and committed to the final economic result of its 
operations—the role of banking in the Soviet economy 
can be expected to gradually grow. Since gross physi- 
cal output, once the dominant indicator of the success 
or failure of enterprises, willbe replaced by the econom- 
ic category of profitability (which should prove to be a 
more effective measure of the economic efficiency of 
plants, factories, branches, sectors, and the economy 
as a whole), Gosbank loans—and not the state budg- 
et—will become the main source of capital investment 
and of indemnification of losses. This will make the Sovi- 
et banking system an active participant in economic ac- 
tivity rather than the passive registrar of that activity that 
it has been. 

Market-like features are also present in the portion of 
the “Basic Provisions” dealing with profit sharing. The 
document offers two models for distributing enterprise 
profits. Under the first, once enterprises fulfill their basic 
financial obligations (covering budget costs, paying 
wages and bills, and repaying credits), remaining profit 
canbe divided among workers and managers as premi- 
ums and bonuses. The second model specifies that 
plants and factories must first fulfill their debt and cost 
obligations and then use what remains of profits as re- 
muneration for workers and managers. Clearly more 
radical, the second model abolishes fixed wages, mak- 
ing all earnings subject to the end result of workers’ la- 
bor.'' The June 1987 plenum described this model as 
“removing wage ceilings.” 

The new financial autonomy of the enterprises in this 
regard has been confirmed by the new “USSR Law on 
State Enterprises (Associations),” endorsed by the 
June plenary session of the Central Committee and 


"\Pravda, June 27, 1987. 
'2Ibid., June 26, 1987. 
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adopted by the USSR Supreme Soviet on June 30. Des- 
tined to go into effect in January 1988, the law states that 
“the enterprise has the right to determine the form of and 
system for compensating workers’ labor in order to 
avoid equalization. It determines the use of funds as ma- 
terial incentives.” '? 

Clearly the “Basic Provisions” and the “Law On En- 
terprises” reflect a change in the very definition of labor. 
In pre-Gorbachev times, manpower was Classified as a 
“labor resource,” and viewed in the same terms as ma- 
terial inputs. Though Soviet official propaganda spoke 
of the unity of the interests of the state and of “laborers, " 
the evolution of Soviet socialism inevitably bought the 
two sets of interests into conflict. Marxist-Leninist ideol- 
ogy proposed that the individual willingly subordinate 
his interests to those of the collective, and treated work 
for one’s own benefit or profit (rabota na sebya) as ‘‘anti- 
collectivist.’”” Under Gorbachev, this labor doctrine has 
been revised. Manpower is now classified as a “human 
factor’ in order to underline the active role of the individ- 
ual in production. 

In fact, the new ‘Law on Enterprises” substantiates 
the principle of self-interest, that is, working hard first of 
all to enrich oneself.'* As it was stressed at the June 
1987 plenary session, 


“it is particularly important that the actual pay of every 
worker be closely linked to his personal contribution to 
the end result, and that no limit be set on it. There is only 
one criterion of justice: whether or not it is earned.”'° 


Should such changes indeed be implemented and ma- 
terial incentives become the main motivating force of 
the economic development of the USSR, this would sig- 
nal a major change in state-labor relations. 

If the viability, that is, the efficiency, of an enterprise is 
to be measured by profitability, then what is to be the 
destiny of insolvent enterprises? The answer to this 
question may lie in the recent, if rare, instances of bank- 
ruptcy in the USSR—the first of their kind in the 70-year 
life of the Soviet economy. In March 1987, the unprofit- 
able Leningrad construction enterprise—part of the ex- 
tensive Ministry of Construction network—was closed, 
resulting in the firing of some 2,000 workers and manag- 
ers.'® A few months later, in May, a large research cen- 


'SFor text, see Pravda, July 1, 1987. 

'“T. Zaslavskaya, Reshayuscheye usloviye uksoreniya sotsialno- 
ekonomicheskogo razvitiya—ekonomika i organizatsiya promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva (Decisive Conditions for Accelerating Socio-economic 
Development—The Economics and Organization of Industrial Production), 
Novosibirsk, Siberian Branch of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 

March 1987, p. 19. 

"Pravda, June 26, 1987. 

'Slbid., Mar. 26, 1987. 
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ter of construction economics in Moscow was liquidat- 
ed for being inefficient. '” 

In both of these instances, it was a simple matter to 
offer workers and managers other jobs because of the 
heavy demand for manpower in the Soviet economy. In 
the long run, however, as more insolvent enterprises 
close, and advanced technology begins to replace 
manpower, there may be unemployment. Aware of this 
fact, some Soviet economists have been seriously dis- 
cussing the creation of a special unemployment com- 
pensation fund to cope with the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Yet, while insolvency and unemployment are 
being acknowledged as theoretical possibilities, minis- 
try functionaries are far from accepting them as future 
realities. Thus, although the Central Committee con- 
firmed at its plenary session that, under the new system, 
“some citizens” would lose their current jobs, it has- 
tened to add that “efforts would be made to find other 
work for them.”'® 


Weakening of Party Control 


The structure of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) has facilitated its control and manage- 
ment of economic activity—both through geographical 
administrative organs, that is, regional party organiza- 
tions—namely, the republic, oblast (provincial), Kray 
(territorial), and rayon (district) party committees; and 
through primary party organizations (PPO) existing at 
every level of the administrative apparatus, from the en- 
terprise up through the republic and central minis- 
tries.'? Within this structure, the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee, the central committees of the republics, the obkoms 
(provincial committees), and the kraykoms (territorial 
committees) all duplicate the sectoral structure of the 
Soviet economy in their internal organizations. For ex- 
ample, most of these party organs have departments of 
industry, construction, transportation, and agriculture. 
Atthe apex of this network of institutions is, of course, the 
Politburo, which is an organ of economic management 
as well as of political decision-making.°° 


"’The information on the liquidation of the insolvent research center was 
published in the Soviet press under the heading “Bankrotstvo” (Bankruptcy). 
See Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 24, June 1987, p. 5. 

Pravda, June 26, 1987. 

'%In 1982, there were 4,564 communist party committees on various 
levels of the administration, and more than 400,000 primary party 
organizations. Spravochnik partiynogo rabotnika (Party Worker's 
Handbook), Moscow, Politizdat, 1982, p. 442. 

*°For example, the agenda for the April 18, 1987, session of the 
Politburo included five political and five economic issues. Among the 
economic issues discussed were: fulfillment of the 1987 plan, supplying 
the population with vegetable oil, and taxation of handicraftsmen. See Pravda, 
Apr. 18, 1987. 


- economic management provides for a system of dual 


This mechanism of interaction between party and 


—often conflicting—command at all levels of the eco- 
nomic administration. Furthermore, within this structure, 
all USSR and republic ministers, directors of industrial 
associations, and directors of factories and plants are 
members of party organizations and part of the nomen- 
klatura system (i.e., they are officials appointed and dis- 
missed by party nomenk/atura organs). As party mem- 
bers in nomenkl/atura positions they are required to fol- 
low directives and general guidelines provided by their 
primary party organizations. These primary party orga- 
nizations, headed by secretaries who monitor ona daily 
basis the implementation of party directives, are, inturn, 
required to report back to the corresponding party com- 
mittee at the next higher level. 

With the introduction of the new Law on State Enter- 
prises some degree of decentralization may be intro- 
duced into this hierarchical administrative system. First, 
rather than be appointed by party organizations, direc- 
tors of plants and factories, heads of plant and factory 
divisions, and foremen will now be elected officials, no 
longer subject to dismissal by the party organs.*' Al- 
though party organs will be able to nominate candidates 
for the higher level of the economic management (i.e., 
directors of plants and factories), they will not be able to 
fully control the outcome of elections. The influence of 
party organization on the nomination and election of offi- 
Cials at the lower level of management (heads of depart- 
ments, heads of shops and shifts, and foremen) will be 
minimal. 

This new system of electing directors and managers 


could potentially undermine the existing system of no- 


menklatura by allowing increasing numbers of non-par- 
ty members to assume management positions. This 
could result in diminished power for party functionaries 
to control the economy. 

According to Soviet ideologists, these first steps to- 
ward decentralization of the economic decision-making 
process should lead to the development of self-man- 
agement (Samoupravleniye)—or what is termed ‘‘eco- 
nomic democracy’ at the micro-level of the Soviet econ- 
omy. In their opinion, this trend of “control from the 
bottom” could eventually lead to the development of 
self-management at the top.** Should this happen, and 


“"bid., July 1, 1987. 

*2Pravda, Oct. 31, 1986. 

3M. Gorbachev, “Reorganization and the Party's Personnel Policy,” 
Pravda, Jan. 28, 1987; Narodnoye Khozyaystvo SSSR v 1985 godu, Moscow, 
Finansy i Statistika, 1986, pp. 34, 92. 

*4Fkonomicheskaya Gazeta, No. 18, April 1987, p. 8. 

“Though the Gosagroprom was established back in 1985, legislative 
acts regulating its everyday operations have not as yet been passed. 
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the economic mechanism work to eradicate administra- 
tive regulation, the power of party committees and orga- 
nizations, which currently govern the Soviet economy, 
would be minimized. 


Prospects 


The record of Gorbachev's first full year in power 
seems to indicate that initial steps taken toward restruc- 
turing the Soviet economy have had significant impact 
on economic performance. In 1986, the USSR achieved 
4.2 percent annual growth, as compared with 3.6 per- 
cent in 1981-85, and 2.7 percent during the post-war 
decades. National income went up 4.1 percent, as 
against the planned 3.9 percent and the annual average 
of 3.6 percent in the previous five years. Industrial out- 
put grew 4.9 percent, whichis athird more than the aver- 
age annual increase in the previous five-year period, 
making this the highest growth rate for the past nine 
years.°*3 

Despite the impressive statistics, the future of Gorba- 
chev's economic reforms remains unclear. The eco- 
nomic upswing of 1986 was not necessarily part of a 
continuous and stable upward trend. The one-time 
benefits of the introduction of new economic levers in 
the early stage of restructuring the system may dwindle 
as the process generates heightened requirements for 
capital investment. Although Soviet economists have 
calculated that the process will be able to bring self-sus- 
taining growth in investment resources in three to five 
years, immediate needs for financial resources will be 
hard to meet. The lack of these resources probably ex- 
plains why the positive economic momentum of 1986 
was lost in the first quarter of 1987, with industrial growth 
up only 2.5 percent, and gross national product up only 
1 percent.@* 

Furthermore, the new directives and resolutions 
specified in the most current reform documents are of 
the most general nature. They still have to be worked out 
in detail in order to create working documents—regula- 
tions and statutes—to define new relationships be- 
tween the enterprises, between industrial associations 
and ministries, between ministries and Gosplan, and 
between all of these organs and Gosbank. In the Soviet 
bureaucratic system, the preparation of such legislative 
acts may take several years, in the course of which 
much may occur that will affect the context and success 
of those reforms. *° 

A lack of consistency and of far-reaching solutions in 
the current phase of Gorbachev's program for restruc- 
turing the Soviet economy may also have negative im- 
pact on future reforms. For example, Soviet planners 
agree that ‘normative planning” is more effective than 
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planning on the basis of achieved levels, but they re- 
fuse to let plants and factories define their own tasks and 
resource requirements; instead, they insist on planning 
the indices of normative inputs and outputs for each en- 
terprise. Furthermore, the system of planning prices 
causes prices to reflect neither capital and labor con- 
sumption nor prime production costs, but to be purely 
“political,” that is, based on political and economic pri- 
orities (thus establishing different prices for the same 
commodities depending on which sector is buying— 
the military, construction organizations, state farms, or 
consumers). Although Soviet economists understand 
the importance and necessity of “objective” prices for 
an efficiently functioning economic mechanism, they 
still try to plan such prices—an impossible task, consid- 
ering the scope of the Soviet economy and the ever- 
changing technological and production conditions at 
each of the thousands of plants and factories.” Finally, 
while the degree of freedom in decision-making extena- 
ed to Soviet directors is greater now, and the fact that 
managers are now to be elected is significant, true eco- 
nomic democracy lies in the right of the producer to dis- 
pose of the product—something that Soviet leaders are 
not ready to grant under the auspices of the current 
perestroyka program. The partial nature of proposed 
measures may cause the restructuring program to be 
ineffective in modernizing the economy and increasing 
productivity, and consequently, may lead to disillusion- 
ment with and growing opposition to reforms. 

A number of additional factors—both objective and 
subjective—may also affect negatively the process of 
economic restructuring. One of them is resistance from 
the conservative wing of party apparatchiks. Although 
party functionaries working at the micro-level of the So- 
viet economy (district committees and PPO’s) who daily 
observe the dysfunction of the economic mechanism 
and who are directly responsible for its operation may 
prove to understand the necessity of reforms better and 


®Partiynaya Zhizn (Moscow), No. 10, May 1987, pp. 38-43. 

?7Kommunist, No. 10, July 1987, p. 24. 

°8M. Gorbachev, loc. cit., p. 35. Gorbachev's numerous appeals to the 
Soviet intelligentsia—writers, artists, mass media workers—are an attempt to 
win over those segments of society who have ready access to the 
“masses” and who are able to mold public opinon in favor of the reforms. 

*°Pravda, Aug.25, 1987. 

“Pravda, Jan. 28, 1987. 


may be willing to waive part of their power in exchange 
for alesser degree of accountability, party bureaucrats 
at the level of provincial, republic, and higher admin- 
istrative institutions pose a more serious obstacle to re- 
forms. Criticizing the “acceleration mechanism” (me- 
khanizm uskoreniya) that Gorbachev sees as the gear 
of his perestroyka, they have already put into operation 
what one observer has called the “braking mechanism” 
(mekhanizm tormozheniya) aimed at hampering the re- 
forms.’ At the June 1987 plenary session, the pro-Gor- 
bachev faction had to acknowledge that “the braking 
mechanism has not yet been overcome and has not 
been replaced by an acceleration mechanism.”°° 

The fact that economic reforms have not as yet gained 
the active support of the majority of the population is an- 
other factor that poses a threat to restructuring. As Gor- 
bachev himself stated, ‘with all the importance of con- 
trol ‘from above,’ it is of fundamental importance in the 
conditions of the democratization of the society to raise 
the level and effectiveness of control ‘from below.’ "2 
Yet, workers’ attitudes toward Gorbachev's economic 
and political innovations remains cautious. Workers are 
hesitant to trust changes, many of which have been 
promised and failed to materialize in the past. Only an 
appreciable improvementin living standards might per- 
suade workers to support the reforms. 

Still, it is possible that the Soviet leadership will over- 
come all these impediments and implement its program 
of economic reform. After all, a highly centralized sys- 
tem does have the advantage of imposing change ona 
wide scale once a decision is made “at the center.” A 
directive issued by the center puts in motion all units of 
the organization at all levels. Reversing this motion in a 
bureaucratic organization is extremely difficult. (At the 
same time, there is an inherent contradiction in mobiliz- 
ing a bureaucracy to demobilize itself.) 

Although the June 1987 plenary session of the CPSU 
Central Committee endorsed all the principal innova- 
tions of Gorbachev's reforms, it relegated full-scale re- 
structuring to the year 1990, when the current five-year 
plan will expire.°° If that full-scale restructuring be- 
comes reality, we can expect to see a broader and more 
fargoing marketization of the Soviet economy and the 
evolution of a greater degree of economic and political 
democracy. But, as the Russian saying goes: “Pozhi- 
vem, uvidim'— “We'll live and see.” 


PRETATION UIE LEE EEL ESE TEED I DEES LS VLOGS BIEN EET CESSES MUTE TSE SEED HAE TERESI NEES RD ELON LAY SIO 
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Analyzing the “Basie Provisions” 


John E. Tedstrom 


THE MAIN document ratified by the June 1987 Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and entitled the ‘Basic Provisions for the 
Radical Restructuring of Economic Management” rep- 
resents the product of more than two years of effort on 
the part of General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev and his 
allies to effect a radical reform of the Soviet economic 
system. The most extensive such measure since the 
Khrushchev reforms, perhaps even since the New Eco- 
nomic Policy (NEP) of the 1920’s, the “Basic Provisions” 
is but one part of a broad Soviet reform effort that in- 
cludes the reshaping of the social and political environ- 
ment as well. 

The timing of the ‘Basic Provisions” is quite signifi- 
cant. Faced with an increasingly outdated economy 
that has reduced Soviet ability to compete on the inter- 
national market, Gorbachev has not only called for the 
restructuring of the economy, but has demanded that it 
occur at an accelerated pace. A whole section of the 
“Basic Provisions” is devoted to laying out specific 
deadlines for the implementation and completion of the 
various economic reform measures. 

Given the importance and urgency of the ‘Basic 
Provisions,” | shall attempt a brief analysis of the docu- 
mentin terms of the consistency and cohesiveness ofits 
six major provisions. After summarizing each provision 
individually, | shall proceed to analyze its content and 
feasibility. ' 


John E. Tedstrom is a Research Analyst for the Hudson 
Institute’s Center for Soviet and East European Studies 
(Indianapolis, IN). The author would like to thank his col- 
leagues Hans Heymann and Ralph Raymond for their 
thoughtful comments and to express his special grati- 
tude to Professor Robert Campbell. 
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|. To Switch to the New Economic Mechanism of 
Enterprise Activity. 


Calling for ‘a most favorable economic environment 
for the enterprise,” this provision establishes the enter- 
prise as the primary economic actor in the Soviet econo- 
my and as the foundation upon which the restructuring 
of the economy is predicated. Essentially, it promises 
enterprises more economic independence than ever 
before, including responsibility for transferring to full 
cost-accounting and self-financing; providing for effec- 
tive worker incentives within the enterprise; stimulating 
production within the consumer sector; ensuring re- 
source Savings; and introducing more extensive use of 
scientific and technological innovations. Furthermore, it 
charges enterprises with the independent drafting of 
their own five-year plans, which are to be based on state 
orders, direct orders from other enterprises, and con- 
sumer demand. Finally, it makes enterprise work collec- 
tives responsible for electing theirleaders from amonga 
broad field of competitors. 

Clearly the responsibilites given to the enterprises un- 
der this provision far exceed the degree of indepen- 
dence granted them. In the Soviet Union, full cost-ac- 
counting (Khozraschet) implies economic and financial 
accountability. In other words, an enterprise operating 
under this system must be essentially self-sustaining. 
The state will no longer subsidize enterprises that can- 
not generate revenues to finance their own activities; 
they will be forced to declare bankruptcy. 

Although Western economists may at first applaud 
this development as a rational way to weed out ineffi- 


'My analysis of the “Basic Provisions for the Radical Restructuring of 
Economic Management” is based on the text of that document published in 
Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 27, July 1987, pp. 11-14. For an 
English translation of that text see Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), June 30, 1987, pp. R/1-22. 
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ciency, one should not forget the conditions under 
which these enterprises may soon be operating. Much 
of this will be discussed later, but a few general com- 
ments are warranted here. 

First, uniform application of the principle of economic 
accountability is unlikely. In all probability, ministries will 
not allow crucial enterprises to declare bankruptcy but 
will ensure that important but unprofitable enterprises 
continue to receive subsidies. Enterprises within the 
military-industrial complex (VPK) will probably con- 
tinue to receive preferential treatment, forcing their 
suppliers to operate irrationally in order to meet overly 
tight production and delivery schedules, and so con- 
stricting the flow of supplies to the civilian sector of 
the economy. 

Second, the fact that this provision states that “control 
figures, long-term economic norms, state orders and al- 
locations are [to be] the initial data and basis for drafting 
the enterprises’ five-year plan” casts doubt on the sig- 
nificance of the touted horizontal linkages between en- 
terprises. How are the enterprises to make their own 
purchasing and output decisions if they must still base 
their plans on centrally established control figures, and 
state orders and allocations? And what role can con- 
sumer demand play in the product mix if orders from 
above predetermine that mix? These key issues in the 
development of any decentralized, efficiently operating 
economy are not resolved in the reform plan. 

Finally, this provision will force enterprise managers 
and other vested interests to try to reconcile competing 
(and perhaps irreconcilable) goals—that is, to improve 
economic efficiency in the marketplace on the one 
hand, and to satisfy central command on the other. In 
addition, they will be held accountable for poor eco- 
nomic performance. Given that ultimate control and au- 
thority still rests in the center, there is little doubt as to 
which goals most managers will feel compelled to 
achieve. Such exceptions to the application of the new 
economic mechanism will necessarily reduce its impact 
on economic development and growth. 


ll. To Raise the Efficiency of Centralized Economic 
Guidance Through Methods of Economic 
Management. 


According to this provision, guidance from the center 
must be “perfected” so enterprises can operate more 
freely and effectively. From now on, instead of micro 
managing the economy, the USSR State Planning Com- 
mittee (Gosplan) is to focus its efforts on “implementa- 
tion of the state’s strategy of economic, social, scientific 
and technological development, [and] the adjustment 
of national economic processes on the basis of com- 
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plete and reliable economic balance.” Four aspects of 
the centralized planning mechanism are targeted for 
improvement: planning methodology, provisions for 
thematerial and technical supply of enterprises, price 
formation practices, and policies regarding financing 
and the granting of credit. 


Planning methodology. This section states that annu- 
al, five-year, and longer-term (usually 15-year) plans will 
continue to be the framework for the development of the 
Soviet economy. All five-year plans are to be based on 
input from the enterprises, ministries, the State Planning 
Committee, and the Council of Ministers, and are to be 
ratified at congresses of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union (CPSU). The main change in the planning 
process is to be the transition to “economic methods of 
planning the activities of enterprises on the basis of 
planned targets, long-term stable economic standards, 
and state orders and allocations.” According to the pro- 
vision, planned targets “. . . should not be directive in 
nature and should not restrain the work of the collective 
in the elaboration of the plan, giving it wide scope for the 
choice of solutions and partners when concluding eco- 
nomic contracts.” 

This reform has two salient implications. First, be- 
cause plan targets are no longer to be “directive,” the 
enterprises will be ostensibly allowed more freedom to 
choose suppliers and to make operational decisions 
without direct influence from the center. Managers— 
those who are most familiar with the operations and 
problems of their enterprises—will now be free to make 
more decisions. 

Second, vestiges of the old planning methodology 
will apparently remain in existence. For example, the 
continuation of the practice of centrally adopted plan 
targets virtually guarantees that managers will continue 
to work toward centrally established production quotas 
regardless of any promises by the centertothe contrary. 
(By contrast, the essence of the Hungarian reforms was 
the complete elimination of central target figures.) Fur- 
thermore, although they now have the legal right to do 
So, enterprises will probably not change their suppliers 
since, in the heavily concentrated Soviet industry, the 
number of suppliers to chose from is very limited. Since 
incentives for suppliers to compete for business on the 
basis of price or quality also remain low, most industrial 
activity will continue to be centrally determined. 

In short, the predominance of state orders and alloca- 
tions over consumer demand will continue to bias the 
output mix of the economy. As a result, managers will be 
overly sensitive to centrally established gross indicators 
and less sensitive to issues of quality and resource- 
conservation. 


Material and technical support. This section of the 
second provision calls for a “radical reorganization of 
the means of material and technical support” entailing a 
transfer to wholesale trade (optovaya torgovlya) be- 
tween organizations instead of central allocation. 
Wholesale trade is now to be carried out through “‘free 
purchases and sales under direct contracts [po priya- 
| mym dogovoram] between producers and consu- 
mers... ." Designed to enhance the role of the pur- 
chaser and to accord enterprises more flexibility in 
obtaining material and technical support, this transition 
to direct wholesale trade relations is scheduled to be 
completed within four to five years. Special provisions 
permit “the filling of and support for orders placed by 
the state.” According to these provisions, centralized 
economic management bodies may place state orders 
with enterprises, and , if necessary, may also list “the 
enterprises, organizations, and institutions having a 
right to purchase products made under the orders.” 

This provision is designed to enhance the managers’ 
freedom of decision-making. Practically speaking, 
however, the present central supply system (Gossnab) 
will continue to be the single largest obstacle to enter- 
prise autonomy. Central control over production quotas 
cannot exist without central determination of supply 
markets, since the bulk of output is fed back into the pro- 
duction process in the form of inputs. Thus, the contin- 
ued ability of Gossnab to determine buyer-seller rela- 
tionships will impede the Soviet quest for an efficient 
economy. There is little indication so far that the Soviets 
plan to initiate any meaningful changes in the supply 
system in the near future. 


Price formation. The system of price setting, one of the 
weakest links in the Soviet economic system, has been 
| the subject of much debate and controversy among So- 
viet economists and planners, some of whom have 
come to accept the concepts of scarcity pricing and 
marginal costs as fundamental components of an effi- 
cient economic system. In fact, in the case of several 
economic activities, the algorithms ne Soviets use to 
form prices attempt to achieve marginal cost pricing 
(zamykayushchyye zatraty). These prices, however, 
tend to serve as theoretical reference points and are not 
generally used in actual transactions. The section of the 
second provision addresses the problem and provides 
for the integration of prices at all levels of production, 
from research and development to retail sale, in order 
that they may reflect more accurately the cost and soci- 
etal value of each commodity. 

The pricing issue has proven so controversial that the 
June plenum could not arrive at any consensus. Conse- 
quently, this section mostly calls for further discussion of 
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the pricing issue on a country-wide basis. It also 
charges the USSR State Committee for Prices to pre- 
pare and carry out aradical reform of the system of price 
formation. Furthermore, this section notes that there is a 
need for a single system of control over prices, to over- 
come any inclination on the part of the newly empow- 
ered enterprises to increase prices, to eliminate any ten- 
dency toward monopolism, and to shield the producer 
from consumer pressure under the new conditions of 
self-financing. 

It is probably unfair to comment critically on the new 
program of price formation when details have yet to be 
worked out. Yet there exists sufficient information to 
make afew general critical observations. First, although 
the Soviets want the price reform to accomplish amore 
accurate representation of marginal cost and marginal 
benefit and hence facilitate more “rational’” economic 
activity, they fully realize that this is likely to conflict with 
one of the basic tenets of socialism—economic equali- 
ty. Increased wage differentials in many sectors of the 
economy have already threatened economic equality 
and have raised concern among academicians and the 
populace as well. Clearly the Soviets have yet to deter- 
mine how best to use price formation reform to achieve 
greater efficiency without further jeopardizing econom- 
ic equality. We may conclude, therefore, that fully flexi- 
ble prices that would reflect both scarcity and utility are 
likely to come slowly, if ever. The proviso for central con- 
trol over prices in order to prevent inflation—the Soviet 
consumer's chief fear—and other maladies caused by 
market-formed prices is a critical one designed to en- 
sure that the Soviet living standard will not be eaten up 
by increasing prices; it will not be quickly discarded. 
Yet, central control over prices is antithetical to flexible, 
rational pricing. 

Second, the integration of commodity prices from the 
beginning of the production process to retail sale is an 
important and positive development. In market econo- 
mies, this integration is a natural phenomenon. In the 
Soviet economy, a gap exists between the cost-plus 
prices used at the wholesale level and retail prices, 
which are designed to “clear the market” through appli- 
cation of either subsidies or a turnover tax. As a result, 
retail prices, reflecting neither scarcity nor consumer 
demand, necessarily distort economic behavior. An in- 
tegration of wholesale and retail prices would close this 
gap and—depending on the impact of other reform 
measures—could send more accurate information to 
both producer and consumer. 

Although the story on prices is yet to be played out, 
Gorbachev has probably gone as far as he can—or 
wants to—at this time. As a result, the most we Can ex- 
pectin this area in the near future is further debate on the 
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issue (with more radical elements calling for further lib- 
eralization) and some intermittent tinkering with prices 
and the pricing mechanism. 


Financial and credit-granting mechanism. In order to 
facilitate the economic activities of enterprises, and to 
eliminate financial waste and pilfering, a radical restruc- 
turing of the financial and credit-granting mechanism is 
proposed. The Soviets consider this an integral part of 
the overall restructuring program, which makes sense 
given the new policy on the role and formation of prices, 
andthe neweconomic activities of the enterprises. Their 
approach to issues of finance and credit indicates that 
they are aware that commodity-money relationships are 
a vital part of an efficiently operating economy. 

The changes called for in this section are: 


e making finance and credit one of the major instru- 
ments of the plan-based economic management and 
thereby increasing management efficiency; 

e making five-year financial plans an integral part of 
the state plans for economic and social development; 

e developing a fundamentally new financial policy for 
the USSR Ministry of Finance to be based on acombina- 
tion of state and enterprise interests (This is to ensure, 
in part, control over the efficiency of management by us- 
ing monetary levers.); 

e making credit-granting institutions more interested 
partners in the economic activities of the enterprises; 

e increasing the role of the USSR State Bank (Gos- 
bank) as overall organizer and coordinator of all credit- 
granting arrangements; 

e radically improving consumer insurance and sav- 
ings bank services; and 

e enhancing the financial and credit-granting mech- 
anism in the sphere of foreign economic activity, includ- 
ing making the ruble convertible, first within the frame- 
work of the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance 
(CEMA), then (by implication) with other currencies. 


The measures are somewhat vague and do not ap- 
pear to represent a significant step toward rationalizing 
the role of finance and credit within the new Soviet econ- 
omy. The first five measures listed aim at strengthening 
central financial control (kontrol’ rublyém) over econom- 
ic performance and constraining the economic activi- 
ties of enterprises and other entities. Such a develop- 
ment conflicts with the desire to integrate more fully the 
financial sector with the rest of the economy in away that 
would enhance economic efficiency. Note, forexample, 
that financial activity will be further centralized under the 
control of Gosbank. Thus, Gosbank is to become a 
“more active partner” in the economic activities of the 
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enterprises, with interest rates, repayment schedules, 
and credit qualification requirements still being cen- 
trally established. We should not, therefore, expect 
credit-granting institutions to compete with each other 
for business. Moreover, even if money-commodity rela- 
tionships are “rationalized” and play amore integral role 
inmicroeconomic activity, institutional changes in the fi- 
nancial sector will tend to work in the opposite direction. 

The improvement of insurance and consumer Sav- 
ings services addresses a longtime void in the consum- 
er services sector and will no doubt be popular with So- 
viet citizens. The change to a convertible ruble will 
probably become a complex process, even within the 
CEMA, with the Soviets standing to lose in terms of pur- 
chasing power if a real exchange rate with other, non- 
socialist currencies were ever negotiated. Clearly, few 
Soviets would advocate losing control over their curren- 
cy and subjecting it to the fluctuations of the world finan- 
cial markets. In any case, there is minimal outside pres- 
sure on the Soviet Union to switch to a convertible 
currency. For example, there is very limited demand in 
the world markets for ruble claims against Soviet re- 
sources. As aconsequence, the convertible ruble is, at 
least for the foreseeable future, probably a non-issue. 


Ill. To Remake Organizational Patterns of 
Management. 


Recognizing the unwieldy size of the current econom- 
ic bureaucracy, this provision calls for a reform of the or- 
ganizational structure of the Soviet economic system. It 
explicitly notes that, by involving themselves in the day- 
to-day operations of enterprises, the central economic 
bureaucracies have made enterprise performance 
“less and less efficient,” and it addresses the following 
points concerning a new organizational structure: 


e the new organizational structure should facilitate 
the economic activities of the more independent enter- 
prises; 

e ministries should be relieved of day-to-day man- 
agement duties; 

e the standing bodies of the USSR Council of Minis- 
ters should focus work on inter-sectoral scientific and 
technical problems and on strengthening the export ca- 
pabilities of the economy; 

¢ activity of the control apparatus should be reduced 
and regulated and the People’s Control Committee of 
the USSR should become the single integrated system 
of control, allowing the consumer greater say in the di- 
rection of economic activity; and 

e the system of official statistics should be revamped 
radically to include both a wider base of information on 
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matters of social development and selective surveys, 
and to eliminate padded reports and other statistical de- 
ception. 


The significance of this provision has several dimen- 
sions: First, it explicitly states that the economic appara- 
tus in general and the economic ministries specifically 
should be relieved of day-to-day managment duties 
and focus instead on broader issues such as intersec- 
toral cooperation, and ensurance of overall balance in 
economic activities. Second, the shift of control respon- 
sibilities to a restructured People’s Control Committee is 
ostensibly designed to allow more room for consumer 
pressure on the enterprises. Third, it calls for improve- 
ment in the quantity and quality of economic and social 
statistics, which should provide both Soviet and West- 
ern specialists data better suited to more sophisticated 
analyses and accurate studies of the Soviet economy. 

Most of the specifications of this provision are rather 
uncontroversial and appear to be logical components 
of the overall program. The measure stating that the 


| economic bureaucracy will have to shift its focus from 
| day-to-day management of the economy to broader 
| strategic questions, however, will no doubt meet with a 


good deal of bureaucratic resistance since it stipulates 
that for such a switch to be effective, ‘streamlining’ (i.e., 
staff reductions) of the state economic bureaucracy is 
necessary. Nonetheless, ministers will apparently re- 
tain responsibility for the performance of the enterprises 
under them, making it likely that they will continue to in- 
tervene in enterprise affairs when poor enterprise per- 
formance jeopardizes their success. 

It is not clear what the impact of the “new” People’s 
Control Committee will be. The provision specifies that 
this committee will be a highly centralized body whose 
decisions will apply to the entire country. It may be that 


one cumbersome bureaucracy is simply being re- 


placed by another. 


IV. To Ensure An Optimal Combination of Branch 
and Territorial Economic Management. 


The main thrust of this provision is to enhance the role 
of territorial planning organizations. Accordingly, it 
specifies that long-term plans are to be territorial in fo- 
Cus, and are to take into consideration the activity of all 
enterprises in a given territory, regardless of the depart- 
ment to which they are responsible. 

Furthermore, it charges the council of ministers of 
each union republic with heightened responsibility for 
solving economic and social development problems on 
a territorial basis. It also calls for the establishment of 
production-economic departments of executive com- 
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mittees of the soviets of peoples’ deputies to be respon- 
sible for guiding economic organizations on the level of 


kray (territory) and oblast (province). 


To ensure that economic plans and activities of the 
most strategically critical branches of the economy are 
balanced and cohesive, the provision assigns certain 
branches—such as heavy industry and geological sur- 
vey—to all-Union bodies of management, while other in- 
dustries are left to the responsibility of the republic and 
local government bodies. 

Clearly, this provision forcefully establishes the im- 
portance of territorial planning under the conditions of 
the new economic mechanism. Moreover—in keeping 
with the structural reorganization of the economic ap- 
paratus—it sharply devolves responsibility for econom- 
ic activity to more local institutions. It also appears to 
strengthen the role of municipal, provincial, and territori- 
al economic plans. 

One of the more interesting questions raised by this 
provision is what will be the impact of the reform on vari- 
ous territories in the Soviet Union. Inasmuch as some re- 
gions are blessed with greater supplies of economic re- 
sources (not to mention economic and enterpreneurial 
potential arguably inherent in particular cultures), we 
may see more rapid development in some republics 
than others. 

It is worth mentioning that under this provision, two 
strategic elements of the economy will remain under the 
primary control of central authorities: heavy industry 
and geological survey (important for its role in the explo- 
ration of strategic resources such as oil and gas). Al- 
though this makes sense if we consider that some eco- 
nomic activities (Such as coal mining) are more easily 
planned than others (Such as consumer services), it will 
nonetheless sharply diminish the impact of decentral- 
ization since heavy industry produces a major share of 
total Soviet economic output. 


V. To Enhance the Social Trend of Development. 


This provision establishes the new conditions under 
which labor will work in the coming years. Stressing the 
human factor, it promises an increase in the level of the 
nation’s prosperity. 

Economically, this provision deals with the issue of 
wages. Stating that wages make effective incentives, it 
rejects the notion of wage leveling and, in fact, explicitly 
sets no limit to wage differentiation. Moreover, it estab- 
lishes the collective contract as the primary basis for 
worker participation in the activity of the enterprise. This 
contract is to define working conditions, administrative 
rules, and the wage structure of the enterprise. 

Politically, this provision is an attempt to assure the 
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Soviet populace that its leadership is aware of their fears 
about inflation and job insecurity and will take appropri- 
ate steps to ensure that these economic maladies do not 
threaten social welfare. It calls for the maintenance of a 
stable and growing supply of food and consumer 
goods. Italso calls forthe improvement of municipal ser- 
vices such as education, housing, health care, and 
physical culture. Interestingly, the provision addresses 
the phenomenon of labor force disruption that is bound 
to occur in the transition to and during the period of the 
new economic mechanism, and thereby tacitly ac- 
knowledges the inevitability of unemployment. It stress- 
es the need for programs to organize, select, train and 
retrain, and place labor personnel who are released 
from other jobs, or who are unemployed but able-bod- 
ied. Finally, it addresses such sensitive issues as labor 
discipline. 

The issues concerning the “human factor” in produc- 
tion have received the most attention from the Soviet 
leadership. Given that labor discipline has been terribly 
lax in recent years, the tightening of discipline has be- 
come a relatively inexpensive way of increasing pro- 
ductivity. How much productivity can be gained 
through this discipline campaign is unclear and in all 
probability systemic changes will have to be introduced 
for the effects of this discipline campaign to be substan- 
tial and enduring. : 

The issue of wage differentials has proven particular- 
ly controversial. The economic inequality resulting from 
increased wage differentials is an anathema to Soviet 
ideologists and threatens the stable and secure em- 
ployment arrangement to which the Soviet labor force 
has become accustomed. Moreover, it still remains 
questionable whether wages will prove to be a very ef- 
fective incentive in the Soviet Union. Shortages of con- 
sumer goods, and heavy subsidies on food, housing, 
education, medical care, and other basics have meant 
that Soviet citizens with low incomes did not fare much 
worse than those with high incomes. Unless other mea- 
sures (such as price reform) effectively redress these is- 
sues, it is unlikely that wage differentiation will have the 
beneficial effect that the leadership anticipates. 


VI. To Efficiently Organize the Restructuring 
of Economic Management. 


Declaring that “it is impermissible that unreliable or- 
ganizational assurances, tardiness, and lack of coordi- 
nation should lead, as in the past, to delays and incom- 
plete implementation of the radical reform of economic 
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management,” this provision establishes an ambitious 
schedule for the implementation of the measures out- 
lined in the other provisions. According to the schedule, 
by the end of 1987, the economic system is to be thor- 
oughly prepared to start operating under the new “Law 
on State Enterprises,” and by 1988-89, all enterprises 
should be actually operating under all the conditions of 
this law, including full cost-accounting and self-financ- 
ing. In addition, the provision stipulates that the 13th 
Five-Year Plan (for 1991—96) is to be drawn up on the as- 
sumption that, by the end of 1990, the whole Soviet 
economy will be operating under the new economic 
mechanism. 

The provision also states the need for upgrading the 
economic knowledge of personnel and increasing their 
ability to effectively employ economic methods of man- 
agement. It calls for restructuring the system of training 
and retraining, for improving textbooks on economics 
for higher educational establishments, and for organiz- 
ing business clubs where enterprise directors Can dis- 
cuss their experiences. 

The importance of this provision lies in its instructions 
to the proper Soviet agencies to codify the provisions 
and measures outlined in the document, making them 
legally binding. Once these provisions are codified, 
they will make it difficult—though by no means impos- 
sible—for the opposition to drag its feet in implementing 
these reforms. 


Conclusion 


Even if the “Basic Provisions” document is effectively 
implemented, its impact on the structure and perfor- 
mance of the Soviet economy and on consumer welfare 
is likely to be limited. It does not redress the fundamental 
systemic obstacles to economic efficiency that plague 
the Soviet economy, and itleaves intact the central man- 
agement of the economy (through planning, financial 
control, and personnel policies). We should remember, 
however, that dramatic and sweeping changes in the 
Soviet economic system are not possible overnight. 
Economic reform is too complicated and the political 
opposition to it too great. We should be careful, then, not 
to judge the success of the “Basic Provisions” in terms 
of whether the document creates a totally new, decen- 
tralized, and efficient economic system for the Soviets, 
but rather whether it is a step toward that goal. Exam- 
ined in that light, the “Basic Provisions” seem a more 
positive step. 
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On Perestroyka: 


Gorbachev, Yazov, and the Military 


Dale R. Herspring 


THE SELECTION of Dmitriy Yazov to replace the aging 


Sergey Sokolov as USSR defense minister on May 30, 
1987, though perhaps a surprise to Western observers, 
was probably no shock to those inside the Soviet military 
establishment. Not only did Yazov have an excellent mil- 
itary record, but also several years before Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's accession to power, he had taken a public 
stance in favor of a number of the factors that were to 
become key elements in the General Secretary’s policy 
of perestroyka (restructuring). Beginning in mid-1986, 
Yazov’s support of perestroyka caused him to be sin- 
gled out for special attention in the military press. 
Indeed, by January 1987, he was being held up as a 


model commander. 


Yazov's selection came at a time when the military's 
stance was generally less than enthusiastic about pere- 
stroyka. No doubt, Gorbachev would have preferred to 
allow Yazov more time to ‘‘season,” but the landing of a 
small private West German airplane in Red Square on 
May 28 of this year left Gorbachev with no alternative. 
The military had to be held accountable for its actions or 


shortcomings just like every other segment of Soviet so- 
ciety. The immediate impact of the Yazov appointment 


has been to intensify the restructuring process within 
the military. Over the long run, assuming Yazov is suc- 
cessful, perestroyka could produce a far more efficient 
and formidable Soviet military machine. 

To understand the context of Yazov’s appointment, 
it is essential to trace the emergence of Gorbachev's 


Dale R. Herspring, a Foreign Service Officer with the US 
Department of State, is the author of numerous works on 
communist military affairs. He is currently working on a 
book to be entitled The Soviet Military: From Grechko to 
Yazov. The views expressed in this article are those of 
the author and do not necessarily represent the official 
position of the US Government. 
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proposals for perestroyka, their implications for the mili- 
tary, and the nature of the military's initial response to 
these demands. 


Perestroyka—Initial Reactions 


Gorbachev outlined the key elements of his policy of 
perestroyka, or uskoreniye (acceleration) as it was 
called atthe time, inhis speech to the Plenum of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) in April 1985, shortly after becoming gen- 
eral secretary.' In this address, Gorbachev criticized 
the Soviet economic system—and especially the party- 
political apparatus—for failing to keep up with the 
demands of the times. He called for acceleration of 
social and economic progress “by making use of the 
achievements of the scientific-technological revolu- 
tion and by making the forms of socialist economic 
management accord with contemporary conditions and 
demands ....” 

His appeal focused on the need for more effective use 
of both human and material resources; a more creative 
approach to management; the acceleration of the tem- 
po of work; and the revitalization of the party apparatus. 
He also stressed that ideological-political education 
should emphasize ‘‘acceleration of the country’s Socio- 
economic development.” With regard to the human fac- 
tor, Gorbachev spoke of the need to reinforce order and 
discipline, to hold workers responsible for their actions, 
and to develop a more creative leadership style: 


™On Convening the Regular 27th CPSU Congress and Tasks 
Connected with Preparing and Holding It—Report of M.S. Gorbachev, 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee,” Krasnaya Zvezda 
(Moscow), Apr. 24, 1985. (Though the word perestroyka appears several 
times in this speech, primarily in connection with the need to improve 
management, the emphasis is on uskoreniye. Perestroyka figures more 
centrally in subsequent addresses, particularly those to the 27th Congress 
and to the January 1987 CC Plenum [see below].) 
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Itis now no longer sufficient merely to be able to take ex- 
ecutive action... the significance of such business- 
like qualities as competence, a sense of whats new, int- 
tiative, boldness, a readiness to take on responsibility 
for oneself, the ability to seta task and to see it through to 
the end, and the ability not to lose sight of the political 
meaning of managementis growing greater and greater. ‘ 


Implicit in this speech was the view that the existing 
Soviet system—with the help of science and technol- 
ogy, improved discipline and work habits, and other 
measures—was fully capable of putting the country’s 
economy back on its feet. 

The military press was ambivalent in its response to 
this speech and Gorbachev's new emphasis. On the 
one hand, the military tended to view economic accel- 
eration as a problem, not for the military, but for the civil- 
ian world in general and for the party in particular.° 
On the other hand, even though there were indications 
that Gorbachev's new emphasis meant that the military 
would have to do more with fewer resources,” the mili- 
tary leadership accepted that it was necessary to im- 
prove the level of military preparedness and efficiency. 
In the words of Krasnaya Zvezda: 


In accordance with the decision of the April Plenum 
of the CPSU CC, Soviet soldiers are responsible to 
strive even more persistently to master combat skills, 
to raise vigilance and combat readiness, to strengthen 
discipline and regulatory order, to organize and with a 
high degree of expertise conclude the winter period of 
training.° 


With regard to military management, three specific 
areas were singled out for attention in editorials in the 
military press: closeness to people (blizkost’ k lyu- 
dyam), exactingness (trebovatel’nost’), and personal 
responsibility (lichnaya otvetstvennost’). 

The first of these themes emphasized that officers 
who work closely with their subordinates and thereby 
know their strengths and weaknesses, and who set high 
standards for themselves and their troops, can expect 
fewer disciplinary problems and a greater willingness 
on the part of the troops to achieve given missions. To 


Ibid 

“Toward the 27th CPSU Congress,” Krasnaya Zvezda, Apr. 25, 1985. 

‘It is rumored that at a meeting in Minsk in July 1985, Gorbachev told 
senior military officers that they would have to do more with less. M. D. Popkov 
mentioned the meeting in the article “The Party—the Mind, Honor, and 
Conscience of our Epoch," Voyennyy Vestnik (Moscow), No. 2, 1986, p. 5. On 
the rumored substance of the meeting, see ‘Gorbachev: What Makes Him 
Run,” Newsweek (New York), Nov. 18, 1985. 

*“Toward the 27th CPSU Congress.” 


quote from a Krasnaya Zvezda editorial of May 23, 1985, 
entitled ““Closeness to People”: 


Combat tasks and political training are successfully 
accomplished and a higher level of organization and 
discipline exists where it is known how to get people 
engaged in interesting, open discussions about what 
makes them happy and what bothers them, where fac- 
tual thoughts are always supported, where a healthy 
atmosphere of morale is maintained. 


The military press has also called for greater exact- 
ingness by commanders as ameans of increasing man- 
agerial efficiency in the Soviet armed forces. InaJune6, 
1985, editorial, Krasnaya Zvezda stated: 


It is a question of activating the human factor, of the 
need to strive so that everyone works conscientiously at 
his place with full efficiency, deeply conscious of the 
purpose of the demands placed on him. 


One might observe that persuading the leaders of aRed 
Army that has tended to rely on harsh discipline and un- 
questioning obedience of the efficacy and desirability 
of this approach would not be easy. 

In an effort to avoid having to take responsibility when 
things go wrong—the key to bureaucratic success in 
and out of the military—some senior officers apparently 
routinely fail to provide clear, consistent instructions to 
their subordinates. This practice has led to confusion 
and loss of combat readiness. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the linchpin of management reform in the mili- 
tary—as elsewhere in Soviet society—has been to raise 
personal responsibility. A June 11, 1985, editorial in 
Krasnaya Zvezda closely echoed Gorbachev's April 
Plenum speech on this point: 


The importance of occupational characteristics such as 
competence, a sense for the new, initiative, boldness 
and readiness to take personal responsibility, the ability 
to follow the task to its final resolution is constantly 
increasing. 


Consonant with Gorbachev's April speech, the mili- 
tary assigned primary responsibility for improving per- 
formance to its party apparatus. A May 1985 meeting of 
party activists in the USSR Ministry of Defense called for 
party organizations to increase their efforts to raise the 
level of exactingness and personal responsibility.° A 
month later, Admiral Aleksey Sorokin, First Deputy Chief 


°“Increase Combat Readiness, Strengthen Discipline,” Krasnaya 
Zvezda, May 25, 1985. 
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of the Main Political Directorate of the Soviet Army and 
Navy (MPD), complained to a directorate gathering that 
the political apparatus in the military had failed to meet 
the demands of the April Plenum in anumber of areas. In 
particular, he stated that Communists were neither do- 
ing enough to ensure that plans for training exercises 
are carried out nor setting good examples by improving 
personal qualifications or by meeting disciplinary stan- 
dards. In the future, he concluded: 


the main efforts are to be concentrated in ensuring 
the basic perestroyka of the individual work of commu- 
nists for supporting strict regulatory order, in creating 
in the military collective healthy conditions of morals 
and morale.’ 


A week later, addressing a meeting of officers of the 
Southern Group of Forces, Sorokin again was critical of 
the work of party organs, and especially of their failure to 
eliminate “formalism” in political-educational work.® 

ltis clear from Sorokin’s comments that the Soviet par- 
ty leadership was encountering resistance—or at least 
passivity—on the part of the military with regard to the 
proposed new forms of management. A review of arti- 
cles published during this period (from the April 1985 
Central Committee Plenum to the opening of the 27th 
CPSU Congress in February 1986) by the country’s 
three first deputy ministers of defense (Marshals Viktor 
Kulikov, Sergey Akhromeyev, and Vasiliy Petrov) con- 
firms a general disinterest in the subject.? Even Defense 
Minister Sokolov’s expressions of concern appear per- 
functory'° and lack the sense of urgency that is evident 
in Sorokin’s comments. 

The military's low-key response could not have 
pleased Gorbachev. In July, he met with senior military 
officers in Minsk and told the generals that “we now 
need energetic leaders who can command and com- 
municate, people with initiative who are competent in 
their work.”'' Despite this veiled threat, the attitude of 
the military toward restructuring changed little in the 
_ months leading up to the 27th CPSU Congress in Febru- 
_ary-March 1986. Although there was an increase in the 
-number of articles devoted to restructuring appearing 
in the military press, the issue was still primarily viewed 
as one for the attention of the military's party appa- 


™~ Worthy Greeting For the 27th CPSU Congress,” ibid., June 25, 1985. 

“Raise the Effectiveness of Political Work,” ibid., July 2, 1985. 

°See, for example, V. Kulikov, “Our Pride, Our Glory,” /zvestiya 
(Moscow), Feb. 23, 1986; V. Petrov, “Having Learned the Severe Lessons, ' 
Krasnaya Zvezda, Sept. 1, 1985; S. Akhromeyev, “Guarding Peace and 
Socialism,” ibid., Feb. 23, 1986. 

Speech by Marshal of the Soviet Union Sergey Sokolov, Pravda 
(Moscow), Nov. 8, 1985. 

"Gorbachev: What Makes Him Run.” 


ratus.'* There was, however, some expansion of the 
meaning of the term. In fact, a fourth characteristic, that 
of psychological restructuring, began to emerge. This 
means that military personnel must learn to think in a 
new manner. Beyond new stress on psychological re- 
structuring as well as on innovation, '? concern was ex- 
pressed about “irrational expenditure of materials and 
goods.”'* Nevertheless, Marshal Akhromeyev failed 
even to mention perestroyka in his 1986 Armed Forces 
Day speech (published two days before the opening of 
the 27th Congress), '° and Defense Minister Sokolov on 
the same occasion limited himself to the following brief 
mention of the subject: 


In line with the demands of restructuring, the following 
are of paramount significance: in-depth knowledge and 
precise execution of direct official duties by every 
serviceman, absolute truthfulness, the faculty of self- 
criticism in the assessment of the state of affairs, 
and the ability to organize and unite subordinates in an 
uncompromising struggle against shortcomings and 
deficiencies. '® 


Intensifying the Demands 


Although the main focus of the 27th CPSU Congress 
was the economy, anumber of issues were raised there 
that are likely to increase the impact of perestroyka on 
the military. First, whereas Brezhnev in 1982 had 
pledged to “ensure” that the military had everything it 
needed, '’ the new party program approved by the con- 
gress carried the less reassuring language that the par- 
ty ‘will make every effort to ensure that the USSR Armed 
Forces are at a level excluding strategic superiority on 
the part of imperialism’s forces... .”'® Following Gorba- 
chev’s Minsk speech of the previous summer, this word- 
ing suggests that the General Secretary was serious 
about getting military spending under control. 


12It is important to emphasize that the military press—like all military 
media—comes under the control of the Main Political Directorate 
Consequently, editorials published in papers like Krasnaya Zvezda are 
generally prepared under the supervision of the MPD. 

'13"To Act—That Is the Approach Today,’ Krasnaya Zvezda, Aug. 9, 
1985; and ‘The Great Responsibility ls An Innovative Approach,” ibid., 
Dec. 31, 1985. 

14“Improve Military Life," ibid., Aug. 1, 1985. 

'SS. Akhromeyey, “Guarding Peace and Socialism,” ibid., Feb. 23, 
1986. 

16S _L. Sokolov, “Decisive Source of Combat Might,” Pravda, Feb. 23, 
1986. 

17“ Meeting of Military Commanders in the Kremlin, Krasnaya Zvezda, 
Oct. 28, 1982. 

18“CPSU Program New Edition Adopted by the 27th CPSU Congress,” 
Pravda, Mar. 7, 1986, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-SOV), Mar. 10, 
1986, p. 0/12. 
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Second, Gorbachev addressed at the congress the 
question of military doctrine. He spoke of the impossibil- 
ity of winning a nuclear war, of the need to hold military 
forces “to a reasonable sufficiency,” and of the need 
raised by the destructiveness of nuclear weapons to 
create “new forms of relations between different social 
systems, states, and regions.’'? 

Finally, Gorbachev refocused on the human aspect of 
perestroyka with new vigor. The call at the April 1985 
Plenum to improve economic performance by making 
use of reserves had not worked. Gorbachev now em- 
phasized that progress depended on modifying behav- 
ioral patterns, on developing a new Soviet-style meri- 
tocracy in which party or family connections had little or 
no weight. As he putit, ‘the criteria for alladvancements 
and transfers are the same—the political and business- 
like qualities, abilities, and real achievements of a work- 
er and his attitude toward the people.’*° 

In contrast to its response to the April 1985 Plenum, 
the high command now appeared to take the General 
Secretary somewhat more seriously. On the economic 
front, greater attention was paid to explaining the me- 
chanics of economic restructuring to the average ser- 
viceman in articles written by civilian specialists.*' An 
August 28, 1986, front-page editorial in Krasnaya 
Zvezda called on military personnel to get “maximum 
benefit from a minimal outlay of time and resources.” 

Moreover, Army General Aleksey Lizichev, who had 
taken over as head of the MPD in July 1985, echoed Gor- 
bachev in stating that “the CPSU is doing everything 
necessary to ensure that the armed forces of the USSR 
are at a level that precludes strategic superiority by im- 
perialist forces.”*° The concept of sufficiency had now 
become an official canon of Soviet military doctrine— 
one that could be used to justify limits on military spend- 
ing. Moreover, on June 18, 1986, Premier Nikolay Ryzh- 
kov declared the leadership's intention to involve all ma- 
chine-building industries, including defense industries, 
in the production of light-industrial products.*? Similarly, 
Lev Zaykov, a Politburo member and Central Commit- 
tee secretary, stated in Irkutsk: 


It has been decided that the military sectors of industry 
will not only take an active part in the production of civil- 
jan production and nationally needed goods, but also 
combine it with the technical reequiping of light and 
food industries, public services, and trade.** 


The message was Clear. The military, like the rest of So- 
viet society, would be expected to contribute directly to 
the country’s economic revitalization. 

On the personnel front, Lizichev’s March 19 Krasnaya 
Zvezda article marked the beginning of an intensified 


effort by the military's political apparatus to push pere- 
stroyka within the armed forces. The new emphasis was 
evident in an increasing number of articles dealing with 
the topic in military journals and newspapers. Krasnaya 
Zvezda inaugurated a special section devoted to prob- 
lems of perestroyka and published anumber of letters to 
the editor on the topic as well. 

In general, perestroyka began to be tied more directly 
to military life. On March 25, Krasnaya Zvezda reported 
a high-level meeting of officials from the Ministry of De- 
fense and the MPD that endorsed Gorbachev's call for 
“accelerating the country’s socio-economic develop- 
ment.” The report stated that the congress documents 
would form the basis of the political-military activity in 
the coming months, and that professional competence 
(including efficient management), the quality of officer 
education, and personal responsibility would be em- 
phasized. In calling on military officers to ‘think and 
work in a new manner (po novomu),” the report com- 
plained that ‘some officers speak of perestroyka, but in 
practice nothing changes.” 

However, there was still considerable complacency. 
In alengthy article published shortly after the 27th CPSU 
Congress, the Chief of the Main Personnel Directorate of 
the USSR Ministry of Defense, Army General lvan Shka- 
dov, mentioned perestroyka only once. His comment 
that “in recent years, a series of steps have been taken 
to modernize the system of training officer cadre, to im- 
prove the complex of military-training establishments 
for officers and cadre” suggested that he had the situa- 
tion wellin hand.*° Even the party organization within the 
military appeared to be lukewarm toward perestroyka, if 
one is to believe Lizichev. Ata November 1986 meeting, 
he complained: 


Even the election-and-report meetings are far from tak- 
ing a demanding look at perestroyka, from fully collec- 
tive work in the search for new forms and methods on the 
way to effectively resolving tasks. In places, criticism 


'9See “The Political Report of the Central Committee of the CPSU to the 
27th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Report of General 
Secretary of the CC CPSU Comrade M. S. Gorbachev,” in XXVII S"yezd 
kommunisticheskoy partii Sovetskogo Soyuza: stenograficheskiy otchét (The 
27th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: Stenographic 
Report), Moscow, Politizdat, 1986, Vol. 1, pp. 24, 98. 
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*"See, e.g., V. Kulikov, “The Main Jumping-Off Point,” Krasnaya 
Zvezda, May 22, 1986. 

*°A. Lizichev, “At a Turning Point in History,” ibid., Mar. 19, 1986. 

°SN. |. Ryzhkov, “On the State Plan for the Economic and Social 
Development of the USSR for the Years 1986-1990,” Pravda, June 19, 1986. 

**“The Reward of the Homeland—A Stimulus for New Achievements,” 
ibid., June 29, 1986. 

*°|. Shkadov, “A Matter of Great Importance,” Krasnaya Zvezda, 
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carries a formal, superficial character. At many meet- 
ings, criteria characteristic of bygone days, an insuffi- 
ciently fresh form of analysis, a lack of sharp conclu- 
sions and self-criticism predominate.*® 


By the beginning of 1987, then, it was clear that if the 
military—like most of the rest of Soviet society—was not 
openly resisting perestroyka, neither was it rushing to 
embrace the approach. 


Gorbachev Gets Tough 


The comments of General Secretary Gorbachev at 
the January 1987 Plenum of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee betrayed his irritation with the slow progress in im- 
plementing perestroyka. Acknowledging that ‘the 
cause of perestroyka is more difficult and the problems 
that have accumulated in society more deep-rooted 
than we first thought,” Gorbachev called for ‘truly revo- 
lutionary, comprehensive transformations in society.” 

_The key to his approach was cadres: 


It... happens that certain executives find themselves in 
the wrong position and in no way up to the mark.... It 
seems essential to admit such errors, to rectify them, 
and without dramatizing them, to assign the person con- 
cerned to a job that corresponds to his abilities.° 


Gorbachev's speech clearly sent a shock wave 
through the military, as did the two important develop- 
ments that followed in its wake. Toward the end of Janu- 
ary 1987, General Shkadov was relieved as personnel 
chief and replaced by the hitherto little-known General 
Yazov. In addition, in recognition of his efforts on behalf 
of perestroyka, General Lizichev was given the honor of 
authoring the annual article devoted to military affairs in 
the authoritative party journal Kommunist.°° 

Inresponse to these unequivocal signals from Gorba- 
chev, other top Soviet generals began to clamber onto 
the perestroyka bandwagon. Numerous articles on the 
subject written by the Soviet military leadership ap- 
peared in the Soviet press early in 1987. Defense Minis- 
ter Sokolov devoted an unusually large part of his Armed 
Forces Day article in Sovetskaya Rossiya to restructur- 
ing, while Marshal Akhromeyev, who generally avoids 
discussing personnel issues, singled out the impor- 
tance of restructuring for developing efficiency, initia- 
tive, exactingness, sober assessments, and personal 
responsibility.29 First Deputy Minister, Army General 
Pétr Lushev, wrote several articles devoted to cadres 
and psychological restructuring. Similarly, Chief of the 
Strategic Rocket Forces, Army General Yuriy Maksi- 
mov; the head of the Navy, Admiral Vladimir Chernavin; 


and the head of the Air Defense Forces, Marshal Alek- 
sandr Koldunov, all published articles citing pere- 
stroyka as a key factor in maintaining a high level of 
combat readiness.°° 

Perestroykanow became aprominent issue in the mil- 
itary press, and those who did not support it wholeheart- 
edly weve severely criticized. Marshal Sokolov indicat- 
ed to ameeting of the Defense Ministry's party activists 
that the decisions made at the January CC Plenum were 
“all-embracing.” After reciting a litany of shortcomings 
within the military, the Defense Minister observed that 
some individuals had already been relieved of their du- 
ties, and implied that others who failed to show ade- 
quate responsibility, exactingness, and discipline 
would suffer the same fate.°' At the same time, General 
Lizichev called on party activists to bear ‘direct respon- 
sibility for work and the practical implementation of the 
most important measures connected with resolving de- 
fense tasks, the development and training of the armed 
forces,” and complained that party organs showed 
“rudeness, inaction, and contempt for relations with 
people, for their needs and questions.’°* A May 28 
editorial in Krasnaya Zvezda noted that “the increased 
responsibility of Communists—commanders, political 
workers, engineers, economic planners—for the main- 
tenance of order’ is the key to a high degree of military 
efficiency. 


6"Criticize Sharply, Act Decisively,” ibid., Nov. 15, 1986. 

27“Cancerning Restructuring and the Party's Cadre Policy, Report of 
General Secretary of the CC CPSU M. S. Gorbachev to the CC CPSU Plenum 
of January 27, 1987,” Pravda, Jan. 28, 1987. 

8A Lizichev, “October and the Leninist Teaching on the Defense of the 
Revolution,"” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 3, February 1987, pp. 85-96. This 
annual article, published in Kommunist—usually on Army-Navy Day—is 
normally authored by the minister or a first deputy minister of defense. Though 
the selection of a man of Lizichev's rank is not unprecedented, he appears 
to have been singled out for the honor because of his support for perestroyka 

29S. Sokolov, “Watching Over the Peace and Security of the Homeland," 
Pravda, Feb. 23, 1987; and S. F. Akhromeyev, “The Glory and Pride of the 
Soviet People,” Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Feb. 1, 1987, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Feb. 27, 1987, pp. V/1-4. 

S0P_Lushev, “Time-Tested,” /zvestiya, Feb. 23, 1987; idem, “The Army 
of the Great October,” Krasnaya Zvezda, Feb. 23, 1987; idem, “The Lofty 
Responsibility of Military Cadres,” Kommunist Vooruzhénnykh Sil 
(Moscow), No. 5, March 1987, pp. 9-17; Yu. P. Maksimov, “Restructuring Puts 
Everyone to the Test," Krasnaya Zvezda, Feb. 5, 1987; V. Chernavin, “The 
Standing of Seagoing Personnel,” ibid., Mar. 21, 1987; and A. Koldunov, 
“Talk,” Moscow Television Service, Apr. 12, 1987, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Apr 
16, 1987, pp. V/2-4. Given the circumstances of his ouster a few months later, 
Koldunov's comment to the effect that “commanders, political organs, and 
staffs are acting with increased responsibility and are raising and improving 
combat readiness, organization, and discipline of personne!” has a 
certain irony. 

3'Restructuring Is Everyone's Cause,” Krasnaya Zvezda, Mar. 18, 
1987. The significance of this article is discussed in Melanie Russell, 
“Restructuring in the Soviet Armed Forces,” Radio Free Europe-Radio 
Liberty (hereafter RFE-RL) Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 118/87, 
Mar. 23, 1987. 

32"On the Path of Restructuring,” Krasnaya Zvezda, Mar. 30, 1987. 
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Enter General Yazov 


The ability of West German civilian Mathias Rust to fly 
aCessna 172 through 700 kilometers of Soviet air space 
and land at the gates of the Kremlin on May 28—Border 
Guards Day, no less!—was a humiliating experience 
for the Soviet Union's political and military leadership. 
It also suggested that Gorbachev had been right all 
along about the need for major changes in the way the 
military functioned. 

Gorbachev was quick to seize on the opportunity by 
calling an emergency meeting of the Politburo on May 
30. The result was a statement charging the Air Defense 
Forces with “impermissible lack of concern and resolve 
to intercept the intruding aircraft” and criticizing the 
Ministry of Defense for serious organizational shortcom- 
ings. Marshal Koldunov was relieved as commander of 
the Air Defense Forces, and ‘‘a decision was made on 
strengthening the leadership of the USSR Ministry of 
Defense” namely the retirement of Marshal Sokolov and 
his replacement by General Yazov.°° 

Although Yazov never appeared on Western lists of 
likely Successors to Sokolov, the 63-year-old general 
appears to be a perfect choice from Gorbachev's per- 
spective. Indeed, in retrospect, one can find signs that 
Yazov had for some time been headed for bigger and 
better things under the new General Secretary.°* 

Yazov was born into a peasant family on November 8, 
1923, in the small village of Yazovo in Omsk province. 
He was one of four children (two boys and two girls); his 
father died in 1934. Yazov joined the army in 1941 and 
was sent to an accelerated course for infantry officers in 
Moscow. In 1942, at the age of 19, Yazov was commis- 
sioned and saw service on the Volkhov and Leningrad 
fronts. He was wounded during the war, but returned to 
combat after a short period of convalescence. After the 
war, he served ina variety of positions and in 1956 grad- 
uated from the Frunze Military Academy. At various 
times during this period, he commanded a company, 
then a battalion, and was in charge of training for a 
military district. In 1959, he was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, and in 1961, he took command of a regiment in 
the Leningrad Military District. By 1965, he was a full 
colonel. 

After graduating from the Voroshilov General Staff 
Academy in 1967, Yazov was given command of a divi- 
sionin the Transbaykal Military District. By 1970, he was 
amajor general. From 1972 to 1974, Yazov commanded 
a unit in the Transcaucasus and was then transfered to 
the Main Personnel Directorate of the Defense Ministry. 
Subsequently, he became First Deputy Commander of 
the Far East Military District, and in 1979, commander of 
the Central Group of Forces (in Czechoslovakia). In 


1980, he was appointed head of the Central Asian Mili- 
tary District, and in the next year gained candidate 
membership onthe CPSU Central Committee. Yazov re- 
portedly served with Army General lvan Tret’yak (cur- 
rently head of the Air Defense Forces) and graduated 
fromthe Voroshilov Academy with Marshal Akhromeyev 
and Army General Valentin Varennikov (respectively 
chief and first deputy chief of the General Staff of the 
Armed Forces). 

Since Yazov was commander of the Central Asian Mil- 
itary District at the time of the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, itis possible that he played a role in that undertak- 
ing—if only in ensuring logistical support. However, 
there is no solid evidence directly linking him to that So- 
viet action. During his tour as district chief, however, Ya- 
zov is credited by one source as having introduced new 
techniques for combined-arms operations and having 
developed new training techniques for upgrading the 
skills of Soviet soldiers.°° In February 1984, Yazov was 
promoted to army general and placed in charge of one 
of the Soviet military’s prime commands—the Far East 
Military District. He remained there until January 1987, 
when he was recalled to Moscow to become deputy 
minister of defense in charge of personnel. 

In addition to his impressive military background, Ya- 
zov's writings suggest that he is a natural ally of Gorba- 
chev.%° Yazov differs from many of his military col- 
leagues not only in his support for the principles of 


83"At the Politburo of the CPSU Central Committee,” Pravda, May 31, 
1987. 

“4Biographical information on Yazov is drawn from a number of sources, 
including the author's files; Voyenno-entsiklopedicheskiy slovar’, Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1986, p. 844; “Descended from Yazovo,” Krasnaya Zvezda, 
Apr. 13, 1985; and Alexander Yanov, ‘‘Why Yazov?” RFE-RL, Radio Liberty 
Research, RL 212/7, June 1, 1987. 

%5Yossef Bodansky in Jane’s Defence Weekly (London), Mar. 31, 1984, 
p. 485, cited in Yanov, loc. cit. 

S°For examples of Yazov's articles and speeches during the 10 years 
prior to his becoming defense minister, see: “Official Zeal,” Krasnaya Zvezda, 
Apr. 2, 1978; “At Full Power,” ibid., Nov. 23, 1979; “Speech by D. T. 
Yazov," Kazakhstanskaya Pravda (Alma Ata), Feb. 6, 1981, trans. in Joint 
Publications Research Service (Washington, DC—hereafter JPRS), 

No. 77681, Mar. 26, 1981; “A Sense of What's New,” Krasnaya Zvezda, 
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Navy Day: Reliable Guard of the Homeland,” Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, 
Feb. 23, 1984, trans. in JPRS UMA, No. 084-032, Apr. 18, 1984; ‘The Great 
Exploit of the Soviet People,” Kommunist Tadzhikistana (Dushanbe), 

May 9, 1984, in JPRS-UMA, No. 084-056, Aug. 24, 1984; “Work with the 
Komosomal,” Krasnaya Zvezda, June 11, 1984; “Ready for an Exploit,” 
Sovetskaya Kul'tura (Moscow), June 28, 1984; “The Proper Order 
Indoctrinates,"’ Kommunist Vooruzhénnykh Sil, No. 6, March 1984, 

pp. 34-41;"Closeness to People,” Krasnaya Zvezda, Oct. 17, 1985; 
“Personally Responsible for Discipline and Order,’ Kommunist 
Vooruzhénnykh Sil, No. 15, August 1985, pp. 17—24; “Yazov Speaks at 
Khabarovsk," Khabarovsk Domestic Service, trans. in FBIS-SOV, Nov. 12, 
1986; “Address by Army General Dmitriy Yazov,”” Moscow Domestic 
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perestroyka, but also in his intense interest in personnel- 
related questions rather than in combat operations. 

In 1978, Yazov authored an article in Krasnaya 
Zvezda in which he outlined the most important charac- 
teristics of a commander. They included initiative, cre- 
ativity, a spirit of innovation, competence, selflessness, 
good relations with the troops, a high standard of disci- 
pline, and a willingness ‘to assume responsibility for 
decisions.’°’ The following year he wrote another article 
for Krasnaya Zvezda—this one devoted to adapting mil- 
itary affairs to the scientific-technological revolution. In 
it, he criticized officers who believe that training troops 
to deal with high technology is a problem only for spe- 
cialists.°° In 1981, he wrote of the need to develop inno- 
vative approaches to training (in this case, the use of 
simulators), and observed that the Military Council ofthe 
Central Asian Military District “considers its permanent 
task to be educating military personnel in a spirit of dis- 
satisfaction with what had been achieved and inculcat- 
ing in them a sense of the new.’’°9 

Ina July 23, 1983, Krasnaya Zvezda article, Yazov fo- 
cused on the importance of the moral example set by a 
commander in maintaining a high level of combat readi- 
ness. In 1984, inamajor article in the military's authorita- 
tive journal Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, he called on 
officers to assume greater personal responsibility for 
discipline.*° In the June 11, 1984, issue of Krasnaya 
Zvezda, he criticized the Komosomol for shortcomings 
in its work within the military, which had led to disciplin- 
ary problems, and in the June 28 issue of Sovetskaya 
Kultura, he criticized pre-conscription training and 
called on responsible officials to ‘‘bravely draw conclu- 
sions and take timely measures.” 

Two additional articles by Yazov appeared in 1985. 
The first stressed the need for close ties with the troops. 
“Closeness to people,” Yazov emphasized, ‘is not de- 
termined by the number of hours spent with them, but by 
the actual influence on them and the ability to listen to 
the soldier and understand him.’’*' Inthe secondarticle, 
Yazov focused on the necessity for a commander to 
take full responsibility for his unit, something that re- 
quires a demanding attitude toward oneself and one’s 
subordinates, no tolerance for shortcomings, aconcern 
for people, initiative, and an irreproachable moral char- 
acter. He specifically related these comments to the 
April 1985 Central Committee Plenum.** 

Reviewing these writings, one finds a striking congru- 
ence between the ideas of Yazov and those of Gorba- 
chev. Though Yazov does not use the term perestroyka 
to interrelate his thinking, his views clearly mirror those 
put forth by Gorbachev. 

It has been rumored in the Western press that Gorba- 
chev first met Yazov when the General Secretary visited 


the Far East in July 1986. Whether or not this is the case, 
Yazov was already being singled out for special atten- 
tion inthe military press prior to that event. On July 10, for 
example, Krasnaya Zvezda reported a meeting of party 
activists of the Far East Military District at which Yazov 
was the principal speaker. According to that account, 
Yazov was sounding much like Lizichev in criticizing 
shortcomings—in this case, in his own command! Many 
collectives, he stated, were passive and had failed to in- 
troduce new methods for dealing with problems; more- 
over, they had overevaluated their achievements and 
hidden their shortcomings. He reportedly ‘sharply criti- 
cized" leadership styles, arguing that too much reliance 
was being placed on paper work and a formalistic ap- 
proach to dealing with subordinates. Coming at a time 
when most other senior military officers appeared to be 
avoiding discussion of perestroyka, Yazov's blunt com- 
ments caused him to stand out. 

Yazov's meeting with Gorbachev shortly after the 
publication of this article certainly did nothing to hurt 
the General's standing in Moscow. In October, he and 
Army General Valeriy Belikov, Commander of the Group 
of Soviet Forces in Germany, were singled out for out- 
standing work with the Komsomol organization.*° 

However, the most important article praising Yazov's 
efforts on behalf of perestroyka came in January 1987, 
only days before he was appointed chief of personnel. 
The article was written by a Krasnaya Zvezda corre- 
spondent sent to the Far East to evaluate changes intro- 
duced in that military district since Gorbachev's visit six 
months earlier. Yazov emerged from this article as the 
model commander, who is willing to go to the field with 
his troops, Knows them and their problems, and Is blunt- 
ly objective in his evaluations. The article states that dur- 
ing his meeting with Gorbachev, Yazov told the General 
Secretary that: 


discipline in the district had not improved recently and 
had even worsened in individual units and subunits. He 
presented accurate figures. Hundreds of officers and 
dozens of generals attended this talk. Now this talk is 
called in the district nothing other than a lesson in 
truth.** 


The article also observes that officers under Yazov’'s 


3/“Official Zeal," loc. cit. 
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Table 1: Changes in Soviet High Command, 1985-87 


Position Old occupant Date of change New occupant 
Commander-in Chief, Ground Forces Marshal Vasiliy Petrov February 1985 Army Gen. Yevgenly lvanovskiy 
Chief, Main Political Directorate Army Gen. Aleksey Yepishev July 1985 Army Gen. Aleksey Lizichev 
Commander, Strategic Rocket Forces Army Gen. Viadimir Tolubko July 1985 Army Gen. Yuriy Maksimov 
Commander, Navy Fleet Adm. Sergey Gorshkov December 1985 —_- Fleet Adm. Vladimir Chernavin 
First Deputy Minister of Defense Marshal Vasiliy Petrov July 1986 Army Gen. Petr Lushev 

Chief, Civil Defense Army Gen. Aleksandr Altunin July 1986 Army Gen. Vladimir Govorov 
Chief, Main Inspectorate Army Gen. Vladimir Govorov July (?) 1986 Army Gen. lvan Tret’yak 
Deputy Minister, Personnel Army Gen. Ivan Shkadov January 1987 Army Gen. Dimitriy Yazov 
Commander, Air Defense Forces Ch. Marshal Avn. Aleksandr Koldunov June (?) 1987 Gen. lvan Tret'yak 

Chief, Main Inspectorate Army Gen. lvan Tret'yak June (?) 1987 Army Gen. Mikhail Sorokin 
Deputy Minister, Personnel Army Gen. Dimitiry Yazov July 1987 Army Gen. Dmitriy Sukhorokov 


SOURCES: Author's files. 


command caught concealing information were given 
severe party and military punishments. Finally, the 
article noted the emergence of the first positive results: 
officers spending more time with the troops, the more 
accurate reporting of shortcomings, increased effec- 
tiveness of party organizations, a decline in disciplinary 
problems, and improved combat training. All sweet mu- 
sic to Gorbachev's ears. 

A major element in Western surprise over Yazov's ap- 
pointment was that the general was junior to many other 
supposed candidates and did not occupy one of the key 
posts within the Ministry of Defense, such as a first dep- 
uty ministership. However, Yazov’s was not the first sur- 
prising appointment within the upper ranks of the Soviet 
military under Gorbachev. Since the beginning of 1985, 
there have been 11 changes at the level of deputy and 
first deputy minister of defense (see Table 1)—most of 
them surprises, at least to outsiders. Only the appoint- 
ments of Viadimir Chernavin and Yevgeniy lvanovskiy 
were anticipated; all of the others were to one degree or 
another unexpected. Lizichev was selected over sever- 
al more senior officers to head the MPD. Yuriy Maksi- 
mov, a ground forces officer, was put in charge of the 
Strategic Rocket Forces. Lushev came out of the Group 
of Soviet Forces in Germany to take over Vasiliy Petrov’s 
first deputy ministership. Tret’yak, a ground forces offi- 
cer who appeared to be headed for oblivion as head of 
the Main Inspectorate, emerged as chief of the Air De- 
fense Forces upon Koldunov’s ouster. Viadimir Go- 
vorov, Tret'yak’s predecessor as Chief of the Main In- 
spectorate, surprisingly replaced Civil Defense Chief 
Aleksandr Altunin after the Chernobyl’ nuclear disaster. 
Yazov's own move to Moscow to become a deputy min- 
ister for personnel was also a Surprise, as was his re- 
placement by Dmitriy Sukhorukov, former head of Sovi- 
et airborne forces. Similarly, the transfer of ground 
forces/airborne officer Mikhail Sorokin to head the Main 
Inspectorate came as a surprise. 


The bottom line is that in appointing Yazov as defense 
minister, Gorbachev was not necessarily breaking new 
ground. Rather, he was proceeding along a course that 
had been established over the preceding two years. Fi- 
nally, the speed with which Yazov was appointed and 
the increasingly higher profile he had begun to assume 
inthe military press prior to May 30 suggest that, Gorba- 
chev had been eyeing Yazov for some time. 


Ramifications 


The initial Western press reaction to the Rust incident 
and Sokolov’s precipitate replacement by Yazov was to 
suggest that the military’s position had been seriously 
weakened. As The Economist put it: “The vigor of Mr. 
Gorbachev's reaction bodes ill for the armed forces."*° 
No doubt, the military’s fortunes have declined under 
Gorbachev, but Sokolov’s ouster was not simply the re- 
sult of a party-military clash. 

To begin with, as noted at the outset, Gorbachev had 
no alternative but to oust Sokolov, Koldunov, and others 
responsible for the very serious violation of Soviet secu- 
rity. To have let the generals off the hook would have 
made amockery of perestroyka. In addition, the ousters 
served as a clear warning to those remaining doubters 
in the Soviet military that Gorbachev is deadly serious 
about perestroyka—foul up, and your career is over! Itis 
quite conceivable that Gorbachev would have pre- 


45Gorbachev Takes on the Generals,” The Economist (London), 
June 6, 1987, p. 47; see also Gary Lee, “Flight Has Left Soviet Military 
Vulnerable to Public Criticism," The Washington Post, June 18, 1987; John 
Dahlbert, “A Gorbachev ‘Clone’ Lands at Top of Military,” The Washington 
Times, June 1, 1987; Bill Keller, “For Gorbachev, A Consolidation of Soviet 
Power,” The New York Times, May 31, 1987; idem, “Gorbachev Seizes the 
Chance to Restructure the Military, ibid., June 2, 1987; and Robert 
Hutchinson, “Gorbachev Tightens Grip on Soviet High Command,” Jane’s 
Defence Weekly, No. 23, June 13, 1987, p. 1192. See also the author's “The 
Soviet Military in the Aftermath of the 27th Party Congress,” Orbis 
(Philadelphia), Summer 1986, pp. 297-315. 
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ferred to leave the clearly interim Sokolov in place for 
somewhat more time while Yazov learned about the 
machinations of high-level Soviet military politics from 
first-hand Moscow experience, but the Rust incident 
forced his hand. 

Though Gorbachev lacks Brezhnev's strong attach- 
mentto the military, he does not appear to be particular- 
ly anti-military. If he had wanted to civilianize—and 
hence further humiliate—the military, he could have ap- 
pointed as defense minister someone like Lev Zaykov, 
the Central Committee secretary in charge of military in- 
dustry. Gorbachev, however, gives the impression of 
one who does not care whoruns the military—or any oth- 
er organization—so long as they embrace perestroyka. 
If the generals are prepared to do the job, all the better. 

From the vantage point of the marshals and generals, 
Gorbachev is not all bad. Although loss of status under 
his administration is doubtless unwelcome, as are his 
continuing efforts to cut back on military spending, most 
of the top military appear to recognize the need to re- 
build the Soviet economy and streamline the military es- 
tablishment (even if they fight for every ruble they can 
get). Given the extent of waste and corruption within the 
Soviet military prior to Gorbachev, perestroyka offers 
some hope of increasing overall efficiency and creating 
a leaner and meaner force that costs less. 

Gorbachev has the look of a technological determin- 
ist who believes the only way to take advantage of tech- 
nology is through the creation of a Soviet-style meritoc- 
racy. The top-level military officers appointed since he 
took over appear to share his views in these areas. They 
feel that itis vital that the USSR not fall behind in the high- 
technology arms race. 

What about doctrine and arms control? Since Gorba- 
chev came to power, the Soviets have been very active 
in both areas. It is important to recognize, however, that 
the doctrinal trend observed under Gorbachev (e.g., 
less reliance on nuclear weapons) has long been visible 
within the Soviet military establishment. In asense, Gor- 
bachev is following the military's lead in this area. 

There is no doubt that some in the military high com- 
mand are uncomfortable with the pace and scope of 
Gorbachev's proposals in the area of arms control. 
However, with the exception of his unilateral steps (e.g., 
the unilateral nuclear test ban moratorium) and his ap- 
parent acceptance of intrusive verification measures, 
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the military seems to accept his policies. And if Gorba- 
chev's proposal for the elimination of intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles was not designed by the military, 
it arguably does not violate their perceptions of Soviet 
national security interests. 

This brings us to the future. Will the Soviet military be 
different under Yazov? In one important aspect, yes; in 
others, little will change. Yazov is clearly committed to 
perestroyka and will push it with increased intensity. The 
July 19, 1987, Krasnaya Zvezda reported on a Yazov 
speech blasting senior officers for failing to wipe out 
“negative tendencies” in the armed forces. ‘We must,” 
he said, ‘look the truth in the eye: certain of us have lost 
the sense of duty and responsibility for the fulfillment of 
our duties and tasks.” 

At the same time, Yazov has given topics such as 
arms control or doctrine only the most perfunctory atten- 
tion in his public writings. This suggests that when he 
must make authoritative statements in these areas, as 
on July 27,*° they are likely to be drafted by the General 
Staff. In effect, one anticipates a division of labor in the 
top ranks of the Soviet military, with Yazov taking the 
lead on personnel-related issues while individuals such 
as Akhromeyev and Colonel! General Nikolay Chervov 
remain the central players on arms control, and Akhro- 
meyev and Colonel General Makhmut Gareyev play the 
key roles on doctrine. 

For the West, nothing will change in the immediate fu- 
ture. It is clear, however, that Gorbachev is serious 
about perestroyka and that he has found a general to 
lead the Soviet armed forces who is as committed to this 
policy as he is. In the long run, if the Gorbachev/Yazov 
team is successful in gaining military acceptance of 
perestroyka, the military threat facing the West could in- 
crease significantly. As Marshal Ogarkov has argued 
on several occasions,*’ war is not merely a matter of 
numbers. Quality also counts. Based on their actions to 
date, both Gorbachev and Yazov recognize this and are 
out to do their best to improve Soviet performance in this 
key area. 


48D T. Yazov, “The Military Doctrine of the Warsaw Pact Is the Doctrine 
of the Defense of Peace and Socialism,” Krasnaya Zvezda, July 28, 1987. 

47See the author's “Nikolay Ogarkov and the Scientific-Technical 
Revolution in Soviet Military Affairs,” Comparative Strategy (New York), 
Vol 6, No. 1, 1987, pp. 29-59, for a discussion of Ogarkov's views. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome 

to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Letters should be addressed to 
The Editors, 

Problems of Communism, 
US Information Agency, 

301 4th Street, SW, 

Washington, DC 20547, USA. 


A QUESTION OF 
ALLIANCE 


TO THE EDITORS: | am sur- 
prised at the title “Moscow's 
Indian Alliance” affixed to Dr. 
Jyotirmoy Banerjee’s article 
in| your January-February 
1987 issue. Not only does it 
reflect unfairly on the con- 
tents of the article, but it is 
also misleading about the na- 
ture of the actual relations be- 
tween India and the Soviet 
Union. 

India is genuinely non- 
aligned in East-West rela- 
tions and has always and 
consistently tried to be 
friendly with both the blocs 
and with the two superpow- 
ers that head them. It hap- 
pens, however, that the Unit- 
ed States’s policies and 
actions have been less sym- 
pathetic to India’s overtures 
than have those of the Soviet 
Union. The latter has been far 
more helpful to India than the 
United States (as, even US al- 
lies such as Great Britain, 
France, and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany have 
been more forthcoming than 
Washington) in the matter of 
supplying arms on a com- 
mercial basis and licensing 
their indigenous production. 
This is equally true in re- 


spect to the fields of eco- 
nomic and scientific cooper- 
ation—the former consisting 
largely of counter-trade. 

Naturally, therefore, India 
is friendlier to the Soviet 
Union than to the United- 
States, without, however, 
compromising India’s non- 
aligned status. In fact, India 
successfully incorporated in 
Article 4 of the 1971 Indo-So- 
viet Treaty of Friendship that 
the Soviet Union “respects 
India’s nonalignment. . . .” It 
might be observed that this 
provision is found only in the 
Soviet treaty with India and 
not in similar friendship trea- 
ties between the USSR and 
other nonaligned nations. 

Indiais too large in size and 
too old an historic entity (like 
China) to be an ally of any oth- 
er state. It can be friend- 
ly—no more and no less—to 
other states. And with re- 
spect to the Soviet Union, as 
Dr. Banerjee has stated, In- 
dia has many differences in 
the field of foreign policy/for- 
eign relations (in addition to 
those in domestic policies). If 
these are not always ex- 
pressed in official statements 
of the two nations, the posi- 
tion is not very different from 
the US treatment of its 
friends; one does not shout 
from the rooftops differences 
with one’s friends. 

The difference between a 
“friend” and an “ally” ismuch 
more than semantic. It is the 
inability of some critics in 
both the East and the West to 
perceive this vital difference 
thatis often the source of con- 
fusion and misunderstand- 


ing between India on the one 
hand, and the United States 
and the Soviet Union, on the 
other. India has been per- 
forming admirably a difficult 
exercise in seeking to main- 
tain good relations between 
both the superpowers. The 
task is not made easier when 
friends in one or the other su- 
perpower state, unwittingly 
or otherwise, misperceive In- 
diato bean “ally” of the other. 


M. S. RAJAN 

Professor Emeritus 

of International Organization 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
New Delhi 


MR. BANERJEE RESPONDS: 


Since | live in the Marxist- 
ruled state of West Bengal, let 
me attempt a “dialectical” 
resolution of the “contradic- 
tion’ over the published title 
of my article. Professor Rajan 
is absolutely right. India’s 
self-image is that of a non- 
aligned state. 

Our Soviet friends, howev- 
er, have asomewhat different 
interpretation of nonalign- 
ment, as | had occasion to an- 
alyze in my article. It is my un- 
derstanding that Moscow 
has had reasons to see in I|n- 
dia something more than just 
a “friend.” Perhaps an inter- 
mediate category between a 
“friend” and an “ally” would 
be appropriate to describe 
how Moscow views India. 
The nuance of the title seems 
accordingly to focus more on 
Moscow than on India. 

If, however, my “dialec- 
tics” has failed to resolve the 
“contraction,” then it is up to 
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the Editors of Problems of 
Communism to fill the gap, 
since it is they who had sup- 
plied the title. 


JYOTIRMOY BANERJEE 
Jadavpur University 
Calcutta 


TROTTING OUT 
TROTSKY 


TO THE EDITORS: Readers 
might be interested to know 
that the famous Trotsky quote 
cited by Milan Hauner in his 
article “Soviet Eurasian Em- 
pire and the Indo-Persian 
Corridor” (Problems of Com- 
munism, January-February 
1987)—viz, “The road to Lon- 
don and Paris lies via the 
towns of Afghanistan, the Pun- 
jab, and Bengal’’—turned up 
a few years ago in a Soviet 
volume. 

On p. 118 of R. A. Ulya- 
novskiy, Ed., The Comintern 
and the East (Moscow, Pro- 
gress Publishers, 1979), the 
above Trotsky statement is 
reproduced. However, Ulya- 
novskiy adds the following 
critical comment: “Naturally, 
the Central Committee with 
Lenin's active participation 
turned down this adventuris- 
tic scheme.” 


ALBERT L. WEEKS 

Editor, Brassey's Soviet 
and Communist Quotations 
New York, NY 
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Patterns of Soviet Third World Policy 
Francis Fukuyama 


Mikhail Gorbachev's “new political thinking” is already being reflected in Soviet policy toward the 
Third World. In essence, this policy is merely the latest shift to the right in a pattern of alternating 
left/right swings in policy going back practically to the establishment of Soviet power. The right- 
wing emphasis consists of cultivating ties with geopolitically important states irrespective of their 
ideological coloration. Whether the Soviet Union will stay on this course depends largely on whether 
its economic restructuring will allow it to compete effectively with the West for economic and political 
influence in the newly industrializing countries. 


Philippine Communism After Marcos 
Gareth Porter 


The precipitous fall of President Ferdinand Marcos and the emergence of the popular Corazon 
Aquino as leader of the Philippines has presented a serious dilemma for the insurgency of the 
Communist Party of the Philippines/New People’s Army. Although the widespread network of 
guerrilla units and a broad range of mass organizations sympathetic to or run by the CPP/NPA still 
remain a formidable force, the party must fight the instincts of many of its followers who would prefer 
electoral competition to armed struggle. 


China’s Nomenklatura System 
John P. Burns 


The Chinese Communist Party is in the process of streamlining its nomenk/atura system, arguably 
the major instrument for exercising party control over the personnel running contemporary China's 
political, economic, social, and cultural institutions. The 13th Party Congress in autumn 1987 
endorsed plans to further reduce the number of jobs whose filling is directly supervised by party 
committees, but the proposed changes still leave the party in a dominant position. The article 
includes a translation of the “Job Title List of Cadres Managed by the Chinese Communist Party 
Central Committee, 1984.” 
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Soviet Arms Transfers to the Third World 
Mark N. Kramer 


Arms transfers have become the most salient Soviet means of currying favor with Third World 
governments, and in the last decade they have also served as an important source of hard-currency 
revenues for the USSR. The growing competitiveness of the world arms market and the resultant 
pressure to grant more concessionary sales terms Or co-production arrangements means that the 
Soviet Union will face a growing dilemma between the pursuit of politico-military goals and of 
economic self-interest. 


Books 


Perspectives on Afghanistan 
Anthony Arnold 


Recent statements by high Soviet officials make it possible to expect a withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan—even though the Soviet-imposed regime in Kabul might topple. This raises the 
question of what postwar Afghanistan might be like. While one cannot minimize the problems of 
political bickering, reconstruction, and resettlement, recent detailed studies suggest that the fabric of 
Afghan society is durable, and its institutions viable. It is therefore by no means wishful thinking to 
expect that the various Afghan groupings will find the discipline to keep their country together and to 
make it governable, albeit not by communists. 


Superpowers in the Middle East 
Carol R. Saivetz 


The extension of the Iran-Iraq war into the Persian Gulf through attacks on neutral oil shipping has 
seriously complicated the situation for the other Gulf States and created new dilemmas for both 
superpowers. Kuwait's requests for protection have made it very difficult for both superpowers to 
maintain balanced policies toward the two combatants. For the regional states, the prolongation of the 
war raises the specter of domestic instability. 


Francis Fukuyama 


ow that Mikhail Gorbachev has been General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) for nearly three years, itis possible 
| to make some judgments about the degree to which his 
| policy toward the Third World differs from that of his pre- 
decessors, particularly Leonid Brezhnev. Gorbachev 
has frequently surprised Western observers by speak- 
ing in avery different way about the entire Soviet policy 
agenda. He has stated on numerous occasions that for 
_ him domestic policy has priority over foreign policy, and 
_thattocarry out his ambitious domestic reform program, 
_he needs peace and the lowering of international ten- 
| sions.' In the realm of foreign policy, he and his lieuten- 
ants have been proclaiming the need for “new political 
thinking” about problems of international security and 
global order. The “new political thinking” at this point 
consists of some concrete changes, notably in Soviet 
approaches to arms control, and a great deal of rhetoric 
about the mutuality of security, economic and environ- 
mental interdependence, the impermissibility of war in 
the nuclear era, and the like.* In a recent article that was 
presented as a letter to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Gorbachev touched upon all these 
| themes: 


| 


Objective processes are leading to a situation in which 
our complex and diverse world is becoming increasing- 
ly interrelated and interdependent. It increasingly 
needs a mechanism that is able to responsibly discuss 


"See, for example, his address to the International Peace Forum, 
February 16, 1987, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), Feb. 17, 

) 1987, pp. AA/15—26. 

*For a characterization of the “new political thinking,” see Charles 
Glickham, “New Directions for Soviet Foreign Policy,” Radio Free Europe- 
Radio Liberty (hereafter RFE-RL), Radio Liberty Research Bulletin 

(Munich), Supplement RL 2/86, Sept. 6, 1986. 

Pravda (Moscow), Sept. 17, 1987, excerpts trans. in The Current Digest 

Of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), Oct. 21, 1987, pp. 16-18. 
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the world’s common problems ata representative level 
and to be a place of joint search for a balance of the 
various and contradictory but real interests of today’s 
community of states and nations.* 


In view of this new rhetoric, has Soviet policy in the 
Third World changed? | would argue that Gorbachev 
does have a fairly well-defined Third World policy al- 
ready in place, a policy whose theoretical justification 
has been developed systematically in the 1980's, and 
whose implementation is by now evident. The core of 
this policy is a shift to the “right” in the traditional lan- 
guage of communism: future initiatives are likely to be 
directed toward strengthening ties with geopolitically 
important Third World states, even if they are capitalist- 
oriented, rather than helping to power self-proclaimed 
Marxist-Leninist regimes, the “left’ policy pursued inthe 
1970's under Leonid Brezhnev. 

Yet, the Soviets will have to deal at the same time with 
the legacy of the late Brezhnev years, when Moscow 
made commitments to weak, troubled Marxist-Leninist 
States like Angola, Afghanistan, and Ethiopia. The shift 
in Soviet preferences with regard to clients has not thus 
far meant, and is not likely to mean, the abandonment of 
allies from the earlier generation; rather, the old list of 
friends will be overlaid with a new one. Overall Soviet 
policy in the Third World will therefore seem quite eclec- 
tic, with a broadening of Soviet ties to a heterogeneous 
collection of states around the globe. This type of shift or 


Francis Fukuyama is a Senior Staff member of the Rand 
Corporation. He has written extensively on USSR-Third 
World relations, focusing on the Middle East. His most 
recent study is Soviet Civil-Military Relations and the 
Power Projection Mission (1987). This article is based 
on a presentation to a conference on national security 
organized in June 1987 by Harvard University’s Center 
for International Affairs. 
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Soviet and Afghan government forces on display durin 


tactical adjustment is nothing new in Soviet foreign poli- 
cy, and infact represents only the tenth and most recent 
periodinanalternating cycle of left- and right-wing strat- 
egies pursued since 1917. 


Periods of Soviet Foreign Policy 


Samuel Huntington has recently written that Soviet 
policy in the Third World has gone through two phases 
or waves in the postwar period (corresponding to the 
tenures of Nikita Khrushchev and Brezhnev), inter- 
spersed with three periods of American assertiveness.* 
This periodization is correct as far as it goes, but in look- 
ing at the entire course of Soviet history, one finds that 
policy toward the colonial regions and later the Third 
World has in fact gone through ten shifts, of which Gor- 
bachev's turn to the right is only the most recent. 

The defining feature of Soviet policy has been an al- 
ternation between what have come to be known as “‘left- 


4Samuel Huntington, “Patterns of Intervention,’ The National Interest 
(Washington, DC), No. 7, Spring 1987 
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wing” and “right-wing” strategies.° The distinction be- 
tween left and right revolves around the issue of the ap- 
propriate choice of allies in the quest for communist 
power or Soviet influence. In left-wing periods, commu- 
nist parties have tended to eschew alliances of any sort, 
concentrating instead on maintaining their internal or- 
thodoxy and discipline. Right-wing periods, by con- 
trast, have been ones of broad alliance between com- 
munist parties and other sympathetic noncommunist 
groups. In the case of the colonial/Third World, these 
have been local “bourgeois” nationalists, national liber- 
ation movements, and other ‘“‘anti-imperialist” groups. 

The issue of allying with local nationalist elites has 
been a subject of contention in Soviet and world com- 
munist circles practically since the Bolsheviks came to 
power in 1917. It was raised explicitly at the Second 
Comintern Congress in 1920 when a young Indian 
Marxist, Manabendra Nath Roy, criticized Lenin's draft 


“For a description of the left-right dichotomy, see Marshal D. Shulman, 
Stalin's Foreign Policy Reappraised, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1963, pp. 4-7. 
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Table 1: Ten Periods of 
Soviet Third World Policy 


Dates Orientation Characterization 

1. 1917-1921 left War Communism 

2. 1921-1928 right New Economic Policy (NEP) 

3: 1928-1935 left “Third Period” 

4. 1935-1939 right Popular Front 

53 1939-1941 left Nazi-Soviet Pact 

6. 1941-1947 right Wartime alliance 

if 1947-1952 left Zhdanovshchina 

8. 1954-1964 right Khrushchev's opening to 
“bourgeois nationalists” 

8a. 1964-1972 right Moribund Khrushchevism 

9. 1973-1982 left Support for Marxist-Leninist 
vanguard parties 

10. 1982-— right Andropov-Gorbachev policy 


theses on the national and colonial question.® Roy ar- 
gued that Lenin’s general endorsement of national liber- 
ation movements led by the middle class in the colonial 
world would serve only to establish capitalism in these 
areas and would ultimately lead to a betrayal of commu- 
nists and the revolution. Roy stated that such groups as 
the Chinese Kuomintang and the Indian National Con- 
gress were inherently untrustworthy and should not 
be seen as vehicles to advance the interests of world 
communism. 

This tactical debate has never been fully resolved. In- 
deed, the whole of Soviet foreign policy from 1917 tothe 


| present can be seen as an alternation between left- and 


right-wing policies (see Table 1). Although the labels for 
many of these periods are drawn from Soviet domestic 
politics, they correspond to distinctive phases of policy 
toward the developing world as well. The years immedi- 
ately following the October Revolution were ones of rev- 
olutionary enthusiasm, when Bolshevik leaders hoped 


| for the immediate establishment of communism in Eu- 


rope, and particularly in defeated Germany. The Bol- 
sheviks sought to undermine the almost universally hos- 
tile capitalist states of the West (particularly Great 


_ Britain) by promoting colonial revolutions. They staged 


a Congress of the Peoples of the East in Baku in 1920,’ 
creating an infrastructure within the Comintern to con- 


®A complete transcript of this debate is contained in 2-oy kongress 
Kommunisticheskogo Internatsionala. lyul'-Avgust 1921g. Stenograficheskiy 
otchét (The Second Congress of the Communist International, July-August 
1921), Petrograd, |zdatel’stvo Kommunisticheskogo Internatsionala, 1921, 
fourth session. 

7A transcript of the proceedings of the Baku Congress is given in Pervyy 
S"yezd Narodov Vostoka. Baku, 1-8 Sentyabr 1920 g. (First Congress of the 
Peoples of the East, Baku, September 1-8, 1920), Petrograd, Izdatel’stvo 
Kommunisticheskogo Internatsionala, 1920. See also Xenia Eudin and Robert 
North, Eds., Soviet Russia and the East, 1920-27, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1957. 


trol the newly-established communist parties in coun- 
tries like China and Indonesia, and even organizing an 
army in Tashkent to invade northern India.® 

This initial left-wing period, when hopes for instability 
in the capitalist world and imminent communist revolu- 
tions were high, was followed by three more left phases 
prior to Stalin's death in 1953. During the so-called Third 
Period from the Sixth Comintern Congress in mid-1928 
through the beginning of the Popular Front period in 
1935, the Comintern advised local parties to jettison 
bourgeois nationalist allies in favor of a go-it-alone insur- 
rectionary policy that led to abortive uprisings in China, 
Indochina, and Brazil. In the brief interlude when the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact was in effect, from 1939 to 1941, com- 
munists in the developing world adopted obstructionist 
tactics to impede the war efforts of their West European 
colonial masters.° Finally, there was the left period asso- 
ciated with the name of Andrey Zhdanov, dating from 
the founding of the Cominform in September 1947 and 
lasting approximately to the 19th CPSU Congress in No- 
vember 1952.'° With the onset of the cold war, Third 
World communist parties once again broke with their 
bourgeois nationalist allies. Acting without broad sup- 
port, the parties in Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines, 
Burma, and India launched bids for power and failed, 
while the Chinese communists came to power, and the 
North Koreans invaded the South. 

These left-wing periods were interspersed with three 
right-wing ones in which the Soviets put off hopes for the 
immediate revolutionary seizure of power by local com- 
munist parties and adopted a longer-term strategy of 
building influence through the cultivation of alliances 
with noncommunists. The first of these periods of re- 
trenchment is dated in conventional histories on the 
Comintern from 1924 (after the failure of the uprisings in 
Germany during the Ruhr crisis), although it actually be- 
gan in 1921 with the signing of the Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement—Moscow's first effort at détente with the 
West.'' The Comintern ordered its affiliated parties to 


®This is described in M. N. Roy's Memoirs, Bombay, Allied Publishers, 
1964, pp. 470-74. 

°Given Moscow's alliance with Nazi Germany at the time, it may seem 
odd to characterize this period as a left-wing one. Nonetheless, apart from 
China, the Comintern ordered local communist parties in the colonies of 
the European powers to follow an insurrectionary left-wing strategy of hostility 
both to the colonial powers and to potential local social democratic or 
nationalist partners. 

‘Strictly speaking, the end of the so-called Zhdanovshchina came 
much earlier, shortly after Zhdanov's death in August 1948. | date the end of 
the left-wing period traditionally associated with it not to Stalin’s death, but 
to the 19th CPSU congress, when a new policy was formally announced 

"On the first period of détente, see Richard Ullman, The Anglo-Soviet 
Accord, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1972; and W. P. and Z. K 
Coates, A History of Anglo-Soviet Relations, London, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1944. 
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form united fronts with the major bourgeois nationalist 
groups of the day—such as the Chinese Kuomintang, 
the Indian National Congress, the Sarekat Islam in Indo- 
nesia, and the Wafd in Egypt. Later right-wing shifts 
tended to occur at times when Moscow wanted good re- 
lations with the West, and involved the formation of 
broad alliances with noncommunist groups, as in the 
Popular Front period in the mid-1930's or when the war- 
time alliance with the United States and Britain was in 
effect, 1941-45.'* 

Though this periodization of Soviet foreign policy 
through 1953 is relatively conventional, fitting the post- 
Stalin years into the traditional left-right framework may 
seem strange to many. Nonetheless, these categories 
are still useful for understanding Soviet foreign policy, at 
least its policy toward the Third World. Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev did not use Stalinist terms like “right-wing op- 
portunist,” “united front from below,” or “class against 
class,” but the issue of whether and how closely to ally 
with bourgeois nationalists, socialists, and other sym- 
pathetic anti-imperialist groups has been and remains 
to this day a very live and open question. The old Lenin- 
Roy debate is still being carried on today ina somewhat, 
but not totally, different vocabulary. 

Khrushchev, for example, dramatically expanded 
Soviet influence inthe Third World by adopting what was 
essentially a right-wing policy of support for “bourgeois 
nationalist” regimes. Nasser’s Egypt, Nehru’s India, 
and Sukarno’s Indonesia, the very states that Moscow 
had spurned as “imperialist lackeys” in the left-wing 
period after September 1947,'? figured prominently in 
his foreign policy initiatives. Like Lenin, who was willing 
to write off the fledgling Turkish Communist Party in the 
early 1920's for the sake of smooth relations with Ke- 
mal’s Turkey, Khrushchev maintained alliances with 
Nasser of Egypt and Qassem of Iraq even while these 
leaders were persecuting local communists.'* The 
choice for the Soviets was a familiar one: the right-wing 
policy brought broadly-based Soviet political influence, 
but at the cost of a significant dilution of local communist 
strength. Moscow's influence in the Third World grew 
impressively during this period, but Khrushchev’s poli- 
cies also led to the undertaking of large and poorly 
thought-out commitments to such countries as Cuba 
and Egypt. 

The period between Khrushchev’s ouster in 1964 and 
the late Brezhnev years—labeled 8a in the table—is dif- 
ficult to define in left/right categories. Soviet policy was a 
mixture of caution with regard to revolutionary expecta- 


'2it should be noted, however, that right-wing periods are generally 
more propitious for promoting Soviet interests and influence, and hence no 
less threatening for Moscow's Western opponents. 


tions, and hard-nosed assertion of military power as 
seen in the Soviet navy’s ever broadening deployments 
and the dispatch of 20,000 air defense troops to Egyptin 
1970. This period might be considered one of “mori- 
bund Khrushchevism,” that is, one of continuing sup- 
port for bourgeois nationalists but without Khrushchev's 
enthusiasm for the project. 

In one sense, all Soviet policy since Stalin has been 
“right-wing,” because it has all but abandoned the 
orthodox but generally weak communist parties, and 
worked instead almost entirely with “revolutionary de- 
mocrats.” Nevertheless, it can be argued that by the 
mid-1970’s, Soviet policy had moved leftward relative to 
the Khrushchev era. The exact dating of this turn is more 
difficult to specify since the break with past policy was 
not nearly as trenchant as under Stalin: even in his “‘left- 
wing’ period, Brezhnev continued to support traditional 
nationalist clients like India, Syria, and Algeria. Howev- 
er, Brezhnev’s policy distinctly emphasized support for 
self-proclaimed Marxist-Leninist national liberation 
movements or regimes, and made efforts to help them 
evolve into formal Marxist-Leninist vanguard parties. 
This shifted the center of gravity of support away from 
the nationalist governments to the Marxist-Leninist re- 
gimes. The same rationale that had motivated earlier 
Soviet shifts from right to left also motivated Brezhnev. 
Alliances with the bourgeois nationalists in the 1960's 
and early 1970's had been disappointing because, 
from the Soviet perspective, they proved unreliable and 
insufficiently anti-imperialist. Moscow therefore turned 
to groups that were, if not necessarily orthodox commu- 
nist, at least more ideologically sympathetic. 

We are currently in a tenth period of Soviet policy, 
characterized by a classical shift to the right as seen in 
Moscow's cultivation of large, geopolitically important 
Third World countries. As did Lenin in the early 1920's, 
Stalin during the Popular Front period, and Khrushchev 
inthe 1950's, the new Gorbachev leadership has come 
to recognize that political power lies not with narrowly 
based Marxist-Leninist groups in the Third World, but 
with powerful nationalist states such as Mexico, India, 
and Argentina. Thus, the best strategy for expanding 
Soviet influence in the world may be the “opportunist” 
one of allying with the existing national governments, 
irrespective of their ideological coloration. 


‘Actually, the shift to a right-wing strategy that is frequently associated 
with Khrushchev began before Stalin's death. With respect to the Third World, 
Stalin is frequently and inaccurately associated with the sectarian left-wing 
policy adopted between 1947 and 1952. As should be clear from Table I, his 
rule encompassed several shifts between left and right. 

'4On Khrushchev's tribulations with bourgeois nationalist clients in the 
Mideast, see Oles Smolansky, The Soviet Union and the Arab East Under 
Khrushchev, Lewisburg, PA, Bucknell University Press, 1974. 


Theoretical Background 


The Gorbachev shift in policy must therefore be 
viewed against the background of the Brezhnev poli- 
cies and the Soviet reassessment of them.'° Soviet ac- 
tivism in the Third World in the mid-1970's rested on the 
belief that Moscow could secure and protect its influ- 
ence inthe Third World by espousing the cause of Marx- 
ist-Leninist regimes, helping them to form vanguard 
parties, and thereby institutionalizing, so to speak, 
those states’ good relations with Moscow. This “second 
generation” of clients would, the Brezhnev leadership 
hoped, be less preoccupied with their own nationalist 
agendas and more willing to collaborate with Moscow 
than were the “first generation” of postcolonial leaders 
inthe 1950's and 1960's. At the same time, it was hoped 
that the new clients would become less vulnerable to 
coups and other political setbacks. In contrast to the 
arms-length policies pursued in the 1950’s and 1960's, 
the Soviets worked actively together with their Cuban 
and East German allies in the late Brezhnev years to re- 
structure the internal political systems of countries like 
South Yemen, Afghanistan, and Ethiopia along ortho- 
dox communist lines. '® 

However, the project of exporting Soviet political and 
economic structures to the Third World did not work out 
well. By the early 1980's, there was a general recogni- 
tion in the Soviet theoretical literature that earlier hopes 


| for strong clients and lasting influence resulting from the 


promotion of Marxist-Leninist vanguard party-states 


were not being realized. Though the new generation of 


Marxist-Leninist allies willingly cooperated with Mos- 


| cow both politically and militarily, they themselves were 
| not doing well. They tended to be economically back- 
| ward, even by Third World standards, and this condition 
| was made worse by the “premature” introduction of 


such socialist “measures” as collectivization of agricul- 
ture and wholesale nationalization of foreign property. 
Due to their small domestic political base and ideologi- 


cal narrowness, many of these regimes were perceived 


as illegitimate by sizable segments of their own popula- 
tions; several, including those in Angola, Mozambique, 
Afghanistan, Cambodia, and Nicaragua, faced internal 
guerrilla insurgencies. Rather than having the need for 


‘S| have described both the policy of the late Brezhnev period and its 


_ subsequent reappraisal in Moscow's Post-Brezhnev Reassessment of the 
_ Third World, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, R-3337-USDP, 

_ 1986, and in “The Rise and Fall of the Marxist-Leninist Vanguard Party,” 

_ Survey (London), Summer 1985. 


'8F Fukuyama, “The New Marxist-Leninist States and Internal Conflict in 


~ the Third World,” in Uri Ra’anan et al., Third World Marxist-Leninist Regimes: 
_ Strengths, Vulnerabilities and US Policy, Washington, DC, Pergamon- 


Brassey's, 1985,, pp. 18-44. 
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Soviet military and economic assistance taper off when 
the Marxist-Leninist regimes came to power, in many 
cases the need for assistance grew substantially over 
time, to the point of making the Soviet Third World “‘em- 
pire” a non-negligible drain on Soviet resources. 

Even though disillusionment with the Marxist-Leninist 
vanguard party-state became more or less universal 
among Soviet specialists on the Third World by the mid- 
1980's, few suggested alternatives to this policy. An im- 
portant exception was Karen Brutents, a deputy head of 
the CPSU Central Committee's International Depart- 
ment since the mid-1970’s. Initially responsible for the 
Middle East and Latin America, Brutents has probably 
held the portfolio for the rest of the Third Word as well 
since the retirement of Rostislav Ul’'yanovskiy. Brutents 
differed from many of his colleagues in never manifest- 
ing particular enthusiasm for Marxist-Leninist vanguard 
parties. Throughout his academic career, he was con- 
sistently skeptical about the possibility of building genu- 
inely socialist institutions in backward countries.'’ Ina 
series of articles written in the early 1980's, Brutents ar- 
gued in favor of shifting Soviet emphasis away from 
countries that are ideologically correct but small and 
weak to geopolitically important Third World nations 
with “objective” anti-imperialist potential, including 
those that are capitalist-oriented. Even before Brezh- 
nev's death, Brutents pointed out “the solid base for the 
Soviet Union's growing cooperation with those liberated 
countries where capitalist relations are developing but 
which pursue a policy of defending and strengthening 
national sovereignty in politics and economics.” '® He 
noted the Soviet Union's growing links with non-Marxist- 
Leninist countries like India, Brazil, and Mexico, and 
suggested that it was they and not the socialist oriented 
Ethiopias, Afghanistans, and Angolas which ought to be 
the focus of Soviet attention. '? In 1984, he further ampli- 
fied this thesis. Pointing to the existence of significant 
contradictions between many capitalist-oriented Third 
World states and the West, he observed: ‘‘As long as it 
does not reach the monopolistic stage, even the devel- 
opment of capitalist relations in the liberated countries 
does not nullify [these contradictions] and does not 
directly contribute to consolidating the positions of 
imperialism... .”°° 


'7See, for example, “The Age of Socialism and the National Liberation of 
Peoples," Kommunist (Moscow), No. 18, December 1967, p. 96, and ‘Ruling 
Revolutionary Democracy: Some Aspects of Practical Activity,” MEMO 
(Moscow), Part 2, December 1972, p. 125. | am grateful to Scott Bruckner for 
many insights on Karen Brutents. 

18The Soviet Union and the Liberated Countries: Questions of Theory,” 
Pravda, Feb. 2, 1982. 

"Ibid. 

20'The Liberated Countries at the Beginning of the 1980's," Kommunist, 
No. 3, February 1984. 
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Although Brutents’s views were not in vogue in the late 
Brezhnev years, his ideas have found a better reception 
under Gorbachev. The International Department, which 
succeeded the Comintern as the organization for pro- 
moting the world revolutionary process, has traditionally 
been ahome for hard-liners. Such figures as Boris Pono- 
marev and Ul’yanovskiy were quite sympathetic in the 
1970's to a policy of promoting Marxist-Leninist van- 
guard parties—and relatively insensitive to the effects 
of such a policy on US-Soviet relations.*' But Pono- 
marev, who was an official of the Comintern until its dis- 
solution in 1943 and became head of the International 
Department soon after its creation, finally retired in Feb- 
ruary 1986. Later that year, the other deputy responsible 
for Third World affairs, Ul’yanovskiy (whose career also 
started in the Comintern in the 1930's) retired. Pono- 
marev was replaced by Anatoliy Dobrynin, the former 
ambassador to the United States and a career foreign 
ministry official whose background and life experience 
have been very different from his predecessor's. 

Another Soviet official who has written about the im- 
portance of the non—Marxist-Leninist Third World has 
been Aleksandr Yakovlev. Yakovlev, who was head of 
the Institute of the World Economy and International Re- 
lations (IMEMO), was promoted by Gorbachev in 1985 
to the Propaganda Department in the Secretariat of the 
CPSU Central Committee. He was made a candidate 
member of the Politburo at the January 1987 Central 
Committee plenum and a full member at the June 1987 
plenum. He is reportedly one of Gorbachev's closest 
advisers and the party secretary with main responsibil- 
ity for implementing the policy of glasnost’.** 

Gorbachev's foreign policy initiatives reflect Yakov- 
lev's thinking in many ways. The latter’s interest in the 
major states of the Third World evolved while at IMEMO, 
which concerns itself with the overall strategy of Soviet 
foreign policy. IMEMO has argued that there are numer- 
ous intercapitalist contradictions of which the Soviet 
Union can take advantage. Rather than focusing nar- 
rowly on US-Soviet relations, as was often done while 
Andrey Gromyko was foreign minister, Yakoviev has 
suggested a multipolar strategy through which the Sovi- 
et Union could broaden its range of contacts and culti- 
vate important capitalist allies of the United States in 
Western Europe and Asia. During Gorbachev's first two 
years as General Secretary, there has in fact been con- 


=\This is well documented by Arkady Shevchenko in Breaking with 
Moscow, New York, Knopf, 1985 

“For more on Yakovlev's background, see Alexander Rahr, “Soviet 
Propaganda Chief's Unexplained Absence,” RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research 
(Munich), RL 447/86, Dec. 2, 1986; and Julia Wishnevsky, ‘Aleksandr 
Yakovlev and the Cultural Thaw," RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 51/87, 
Feb. 5, 1987 


a 


Aleksanar Yakovlev, member of the Politburo and Sec- 
retary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, amajor advocate of a right-wing line 
in contemporary Soviet foreign policy. 


—Peter Turnley/Biack Star. 


siderable diplomatic engagement with states like 
France and West Germany, and Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze has visited Tokyo, something 
not done by Gromyko since the mid-1970’s. The Soviet 
Union has also launched several initiatives aimed at im- 
proving Sino-Soviet relations, among them Gorba- 
chev'’s major address on Asian security delivered in 
Vladivostok in July 1986.79 

Yakovlev’s general thinking led him to espouse the 
same policy toward the Third World as does Brutents. In 
a recent article, Yakovlev stated: 


Among the consequences engendered by the opera- 
tion of the law of unevenness in our age is the appear- 
ance of sufficiently strong young national capitalist 
states—the “newly industrializing countries’—which 
are at the same time both the object and agent of eco- 
nomic expansion. They—for instance, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Mexico—have their own monopolistic groups, 
in certain cases capable of entering the struggle 


*3See Hiroshi Kimura, ‘Soviet Focus on the Pacific,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1987, p. 5. 


against the “old” industrial empires .... One must 
suppose that in the historically foreseeable future, the 
centrifugal trend—toward the growth of interimperialist 
contradictions and the further splintering of the centrip- 
etal capitalist world of the postwar decades—will ac- 
tively resist the centripetal forces.*4 


Yakovlev and Brutents in effect favor a return to a Khru- 
shchev-like policy of cultivating ties with important Third 
World states and de-emphasizing implicitly support for 
States ruled by Marxist-Leninist vanguard parties. 

The approach received official sanction in the new 
party program adopted at the 27th CPSU Congress in 
February 1986. The program states: 


The practice of the USSR’s relations with the liberated 
countries has shown that there are also real grounds for 
cooperation with young states that are traveling the cap- 
italistroad. These grounds include acommon interest in 
the preservation of peace, the strengthening of interna- 
tional security, and the termination of the arms race. 
They include the sharpening contradiction between the 
interests of the peoples and the imperialist policy of 
diktat and expansion. They include the understanding 
by the young states of the fact that political and econom- 
ic ties with the Soviet Union facilitate the strengthening 
of their independence.*° 


Clearly, therefore, the Soviet Union ought to be neither 
inattentive to the Third World nor accommodating to 
American and Western interests: rather, it should antici- 
pate and take advantage of the “contradictions” be- 
tween the West and the newly industrializing countries. 
Interestingly, the party program devotes only one brief 
paragraph to the socialist-oriented countries*°—the 
very same self-proclaimed Marxist-Leninist regimes 
that had been ritualistically celebrated in earlier pro- 
nouncements by Leonid Brezhnev. 


| Implementation of the New Line 


Moscow’s new emphasis on large, geopolitically im- 
portant states appears therefore to be a carefully 


*4Aleksandr Yakovlev, “Interimperialist Contradictions—The 
Contemporary Context,” Kommunist, No. 16, November 1986, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Dec. 12, 1986, Annex, p. 7. 

©The Communist Party Program and Party Statutes, Final Versions,” 

The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Special Supplement, December 1986. 

?6Gorbachev's address to the 27th party congress in February 1986 
does not contain a separate section on the Third World and makes scarcely 
any mention of individual Third World countries, except for Afghanistan 
which is spoken of as a “running sore.” FB/S-SOV, Feb. 26, 1986, p. 31. 
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thought-out policy direction and certainly one of the 
most clearly heralded. By now, the practical implica- 
tions of the policy are evident in a variety of regions 
around the world, nowhere more so than in India. India, 
of course, has been favored by the Soviets since the 
mid-1950's, but under Gorbachev, India has received 
by far the greatest amount of Soviet attention: it was the 
only country of the Third World, besides Afghanistan, to 
be specifically referred to in Gorbachev's address to the 
27th party congress in 1986.°’ Rajiv Gandhi visited 
Moscow in May 1985 as one of Gorbachev's first foreign 
guests, and Gorbachev returned the visit in late Novem- 
ber 1986; this visit was his first to a Third World or Asian 
country.*° Gorbachev clearly views India as the center- 
piece of his policy toward the developing world. In his 
address to the Indian parliament, he said: 


To me personally, it is quite obvious that much of what 
we Call new political thinking manifested itself interna- 
tionally for the first time in relations between the Soviet 
Union and India. And the fact that differences of socio- 
political system and ideology and our national, cultural, 
and other distinctions have not hampered our dialogue 
is extremely important as a guiding example for others.*9 


Since the visit, Soviet leaders speaking in other Third 
World countries have repeatedly referred to Soviet-Indi- 
an relations as a kind of “model” for Moscow's ties with 
developing countries. 

In the course of these meetings, the Soviet Union and 
India agreed to a series of wide-ranging economic and 
military interactions, including Soviet credits equivalent 
to US$1.4 billion in May 1985, a four-year trade agree- 
ment in November 1985 and another one in November 
1986, and an agreement announced in July 1986 under 
which India would manufacture MiG—29 aircraft.°° This 
is not to suggest that the Soviet-Indian alliance has been 
without problems. The Soviets have had a difficult time 
balancing their bilateral trade with India, in view of de- 
clining Indian demand for Soviet machinery and the 
drop in world oil prices that began in the mid-1980's.*! 


2’This was a reference to the Indo-Soviet summit meeting. See 
FBIS-SOV, Feb. 26, 1986, p. O/30; and Alvin Z. Rubinstein, “A Third World 
Policy Waits for Gorbachev,” Orbis (Philadelphia), Summer 1986, p. 357 

“®8This was actually the fourth meeting between Gandhi and Gorbachev 
See Jyotirmoy Banerjee, “Moscow's Indian Alliance,” Problems of 
Communism, January-February 1987, p. 1 

°SFBIS-SOV, Nov. 28, 1986, p. D/6 

3°The 1985 agreement was to have doubled Soviet-Indian trade in 1986, 
but these expectations were not realized, due to drops in the prices of oil and 
tea. See Bohdan Nahaylo, “Gorbachev's Asian Debut: The Visit to India,” 
RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 440/86, Nov. 21, 1986, p.4 

3'Dilip Mukerjee, ‘Indo-Soviet Economic Ties, " Problems of 
Communism, January-February 1987, p. 21 
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Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev greets Mexican For- 
eign Minister Bernardo Sepulveda Amor in the Kremlin 
on May 6, 1987. 


—Sovfoto. 


But the Soviet Union has remained the largest customer 
for Indian exports while India is one of the biggest buy- 
ers of Soviet arms.2* 

India is not the only Third World country on Gorba- 
chev's agenda. In October 1986, Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze visited Mexico City. Shortly there- 
after, the Soviets announced plans for the General 
Secretary to visit Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and Uru- 
guay, the very countries cited by Brutents and Yakovlev 
as targets for Soviet diplomacy, sometime in 1987.°° 
The Mexican Foreign Minister Bernado Sepulveda 
Amor was given a lavish reception in Moscow in early 
May 1987. He was received by Gorbachev personally, 
even as the Libyan foreign minister was allowed to pass 
through Moscow with relatively little fanfare.°* The Mexi- 
cans have endorsed various Soviet international posi- 
tions on Central America and on the total elimination of 
nuclear weapons. Although Gorbachev's visit to South 
America was delayed by other more pressing matters, 
Shevardnadze, in late September 1987 journeyed to 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay.°° 


32\bid., p. 20. 

“3Robert S. Greenberger, “Reagan Administration Gets Nervous as 
Soviet Union Woos Latin America,” The Wall Street Journal (New York), 
Nov. 17, 1986. 

“See Bill Keller, “Soviet, In a Shift, Expands Contact with Third World,” 
The New York Times, May 25, 1987. See also interview with Sepulveda in 
Izvestiya (Moscow), May 22, 1987. 


Evidence abounds of heightened Soviet interest dur- 
ing the past three years in the capitalist-oriented parts of 
the Third World. The area in which the Soviet Union has 
undertaken the most visible initiatives is the Middle East. 
Moscow established diplomatic relations with Oman 
and the United Arab Emirates in September and No- 
vember 1985 respectively. Although the process of nor- 
malizing ties with the conservative states of the Persian 
Gulf was set back temporarily by the January 1986 civil 
war in South Yemen, the Saudi oil minister visited Mos- 
cow in early 1987, and rumors persist that the establish- 
ment of Soviet-Saudi diplomatic relations is imminent.°° 
In March, Moscow promptly rescheduled a large 
tranche of debt to Egypt which was to come due later in 
the year, inviting comparisons between Soviet generos- 
ity and the behavior of Egypt's Western creditors like the 
United States and the International Monetary Fund, 
which have pressed Egypt for various internal reforms. 
The Soviet Union has been edging closer to reopening 
ties with the predominant military power in the Middle 
East, Israel, as well. The first official contact was made in 
Helsinki in August 1986. In April 1987, Gorbachev made 
the pointed assertion in a dinner for Syrian President Ha- 
fez al-Assad that the absence of diplomatic relations 
between Israel and the USSR “cannot be considered 
normal,” and a Soviet consular delegation arrived in Je- 
rusalem in July.3” 

Moscow's most remarkable initiative, however, came 
in the Persian Gulf in the summer of 1987. The Soviets 
promptly responded to Kuwait's request to protect its 
tankers threatened by Iran in May 1987 by agreeing to 
permit Kuwait to charter three Soviet-flagged tankers to 
transport its oil. But Soviet diplomacy was low-key and 
nonconfrontational, and sought to maintain its balance 
between Iran and Iraq.2° Moscow was also able to capi- 
talize on the American heavy-handed response to the 
Gulf situation which included tilting fairly openly toward 
lraq and sending alarge naval task force into the Gulfin 
answer to a parallel request from Kuwait for protection of 
its tankers. While continuing to support Iraq with weap- 
ons and voting in favor of UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 598 urging a ceasefire in the tanker war, the Soviets 


35William R. Long, “Shevardnadze to Begin Trip to South America,” 
Los Angeles Times, Sept. 26, 1987, p. 4. 

56Stephen Page, "Patterns of Soviet Activity in Southwest Asia,” 
International Journal (Toronto) Spring 1986, p. 321. 

37See Galia Golan, ‘Gorbachev's Middle East Strategy,” Foreign Affairs 
(New York), Fall 1987, p. 41. 

88When one of the chartered Soviet ships, the /van Koroteyev, was 
attacked by Iranian forces, the Soviets were extremely mild in their response. 
The Soviets increased the size of their naval task force in the Gulf over the 
summer to one destroyer, three minesweepers, and a supply ship, still a much 
smaller and less threatening force than the 40-plus ships sent by the 
United States. 
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kept their bridges open to Tehran by not supporting a 
second resolution, mandating sanctions against Iran. 
The Iranians, not wanting to be isolated from both super- 
powers simultaneously, invited Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Yuliy Vorontsov to Tehran in June, August, and 
October. In the course of these visits, the two sides dis- 
cussed a number of economic projects including a new 
oil pipeline and a railroad link with the USSR.°9 Moscow 
was thus not only able to meet the Kuwaiti request for 
reflagging, but to use the opening as leverage to actual- 
ly improve relations with Tehran at the same time. 
Should Iran and Iraq for their own reasons decide to set- 
tle the conflict, Moscow will be ina very good position to 
play the role of mediator.*° 

The USSR has also been very active in building 
bridges to members of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN), despite Soviet commitments to 
Vietnam. There has been an upsurge in bilateral visits 
between Soviet officials and their counterparts in Malay- 
sia, Indonesia, and Thailand. Indonesia’s economics 
minister Ali Wardhana visited Moscow in October 1984; 
in July 1985, Anatoliy Zaytsev, in charge of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry's Southeast Asia bureau, headed the 
first of several Soviet delegations that have visited 
Bangkok; and Yakov Ryabov, a deputy prime minister, 
visited Kuala Lumpur in November 1985. The Soviets 
have been expanding economic ties and have tried to 
Capitalize on the ASEAN trade disputes with the United 
States and on fears of the People’s Republic of China.*' 
_ In early March 1987, Shevardnadze made a visit to Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia, and the foreign ministers of Thai- 
land and Malaysia were hosted at the Kremlin later in the 
year. . 

In contrast, Moscow's treatment of some of the Third 
World communist states has been less diplomatic. For 
example, the speech given by Yegor Ligachev at the 6th 
Congress of the Communist Party of Vietnam in Hanoi 
can only be described as brutally frank. This party con- 
gress, held in December 1986, was marked by a re- 
markable degree of self-criticism on the part of the Viet- 
namese themselves; nonetheless, Ligachev said that 
the Vietnamese party: 


... iS concentrating the attention of communists on ex- 
isting problems, boldly revealing the miscalculations 
that have been committed, and restructuring its organi- 
zational and cadre work in accordance with the require- 
ments of transformations in the socioeconomic sphere. 
Allits activity is taking place in an atmosphere of respon- 
sible criticism and self-criticism and of observance of 
the principle of looking the truth in the face. This is char- 
acteristic of a truly Marxist-Leninist party. V. |. Lenin 
used to say that “the party of the revolutionary proletariat 
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A Soviet minesweeper and surveillance ship (No. 502) 
photographed in the Gulf of Oman on August 3, 1987. 


—Derek Hudson/Sygma. 


which is strong enough to criticize itself openly can 
call error and weakness by their names without beating 
around the bush.’** 


There have been considerable recriminations between 
Moscow and Hanoi in recent years over the latter's mis- 
management of the Vietnamese economy and the 
squandering of the annual Soviet subsidy valued at 
US$1—2 billion. However, the Soviets have not cut their 
subsidy but have raised it by approximately 50 percent 
over the next five years.*3 Nonetheless, the Soviets are 


38See, e.g., Daniel Abele, “Recent Soviet Moves in the Persian Gulf,” 
RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 307/87, Aug. 10, 1987 

4°Whether the Soviets can continue to balance between the two 
belligerents is much more problematic. Earlier attempts to straddle bilateral 
conflicts, e.g., during the Nasser-Qassem rivalry in the late 1950's, or 
during the Ogaden war between Ethiopia and Somalia in the late 1970's, 
ended in failure. 

4'1See Donald Zagoria, “Soviet-American Rivalry in Asia," in Andrzej 
Korbonski and Francis Fukuyama, Eds., The Soviet Union and the Third World: 
The Last Three Decades, Ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 1987, 
pp. 261-62. 

42FBIS-SOV, Dec. 17, 1986, p. E/5. A Pravda editorial following 
Ligachev's return stated that “the Sixth VCP Congress concentrated mainly on 
the tasks it still has to resolve. The Political Report . . . devoted the most 
serious attention to disclosing and rectifying errors permitted in the past and to 
eliminating the phenomena of stagnation that have prevented the party 
and the country from making more rapid progress and that have particularly 
serious consequences in the socioeconomic sphere.” FB/S-SOV, Dec. 30, 
1986, p. E/1. 

43Kimura, loc. cit., p. 5 
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clearly unhappy with the performance of the Vietnam- 
ese economy and the costs of aiding it. 

A comparison of India and Vietnam is instructive 
when trying to understand the motives for Moscow's 
right-wing shift, because the two are in many ways re- 
spectively prototypes of the “bourgeois nationalist” and 
the Marxist-Leninist state. Moscow's interest in Vietnam 
is obvious: the latter has provided concrete payoffs in 
the form of basing rights at Danang and Cam Ranh Bay, 
and serves as an ally and counterweight to the People’s 
Republic of China. Vietnam is, moreover, officially clas- 
sified as a ‘socialist’ country by the Soviets, and there- 
fore of special ideological significance; it and Cuba are 
the only two Third World countries that are full members 
of the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance. 

The benefits offered by India are much less tangible. 
India has consistently refused basing rights to Moscow 
and is almost certain to do so for the foreseeable future. 
Although non-aligned and reasonably anti-Chinese, In- 
dia has proven over the years to be fully independent of 
Moscow in its political and economic dealings with the 
outside world. Nonetheless, for the Soviet Union, India 
has advantages over Vietnam in several respects. First, 
bilateral Soviet-Indian trade is quite considerable and 
does not represent a disguised Soviet subsidy like Mos- 
cow’s trade with many Marxist-Leninist countries, in- 
cluding Vietnam. In return for military technology and in- 
dustrial machinery the USSR imports substantial 
quantities of Indian textiles and consumer goods.** 

Second, India is highly influential in the Non-Aligned 
Movement. While Vietnam has totally isolated itself from 
ASEAN and the rest of Asia by its militaristic policies in 
Cambodia and elsewhere, India remains in very good 
standing with most of the Third World. 

Third, there is tremendous stability to the Soviet-Indi- 
an relationship. Moscow’s ties with New Delhi have last- 
ed now for well over 30 years. Moscow can be confident 
that the Indian government is unlikely to be overthrown 
by a coup or displaced by a guerrilla movement. 

Fourth, Indiacan be relied upon to take the Soviet side 
on numerous East-West issues, including the Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI) and arms control, and to exer- 
cise a certain moral suasion supportive of Soviet posi- 
tions in such forums as the United Nations. Vietnam, of 
course, takes pro-Soviet positions as well, but carries 
very little weight in the international community. India, 
moreover, can be anti-American and anti-Chinese with- 


“4\t is true that India receives below-market interest rate credits to 
finance its purchases of Soviet military equipment. But Indian imports of Soviet 
weaponry (which do not show up in published trade statistics) are offset 
by the persistent Indian current account surplus, leading to an overall 
equilibrium in the balance of payments. See Murkerjee, loc. cit., p. 24. 
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out embroiling Moscow in dangerous conflicts with ei- 
ther of those powers. 

Finally, there are specific political issues on which 
Moscow hopes to gain Indian good will, particularly Af- 
ghanistan and Cambodia. It is important to bear in mind 
that India is in a position to help the Soviets solve prob- 
lems: itis not a source of problems as the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist regimes of Vietnam or Afghanistan are. 

Although Soviet-Indian relations are by far the best- 
developed, Moscow can hope to achieve similar rela- 
tionships by cultivating better ties with Mexico, Brazil, 
and Argentina. Bilateral trade with Argentina is already 
substantial (though largely one-way).*° Moreover, Mos- 
cow can hope to develop its influential friends among 
these large Latin American countries without having to 
subsidize yet another faltering economy or risk a con- 
frontation with the United States. 

lt should be noted that the Soviet emphasis on big 
Third World states should not be regarded as evidence 
of apassive Soviet policy. The policy envisioned by Bru- 
tents and Yakovlevis in fact a very active one that seeks 
to build new and, in some instances, stronger ties with 
states that have grievances against the United States 
and the West—indeed, to play upon those grievances 
and to exacerbate them where possible. At the same 
time, the nature of Moscow's relationships with these 
countries will tend to be political and economic rather 


45For a fuller account of Soviet-Argentine trade, see Aldo Cesar Vacs, 
“Soviet Policy Toward Argentina and the Southern Cone,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political Science (Berkeley, CA), September 1985, 
pp. 159-71. 
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than military. The Soviets will make greater efforts to line 
up these influential developing states behind Soviet po- 
sitions, and expand bilateral economic links, particular- 
ly in raw materials and intermediate technologies. 

The new Soviet policy at this point consists largely of 
statements of purpose and of a series of accomplished 
or planned visits by Soviet officials. Nonetheless, the 
level of Soviet diplomatic activity during the thirty-plus 
months of the Gorbachev administration is impressive 
and suggests that further, more dramatic initiatives can 
be expected. 


The Old Agenda 


Moscow's new initiatives have not canceled its com- 
mitments to the clients acquired in the Brezhnev years, 
including the self-proclaimed Marxist-Leninist states. 
Although these commitments may seem onerous as So- 
viet economic managers start casting about for invest- 
ment funds, they are hardly heavy enough to justify tak- 
ing the political risk of outright retreat in countries where 
Moscow has become significantly involved. Thus, the 
old agendais still very much a part of Soviet Third World 
policy, and Moscow dedicates ever-increasing sums of 
money to established clients. As noted above, despite 
Ligachev’s criticism of Vietnamese management, the 
Soviet Union increased its subsidy to Hanoi. Syria re- 
portedly had its approximately $15 billion debt resched- 
uled during a visit by Hafez al-Assad to Moscow in April 
1987, in addition to receiving commitments for supply of 
more advanced weapons.*° Nicaragua and Libya have 
both received new commitments for arms supplies dur- 
ing Gorbachev's tenure as General Secretary, the latter 
getting SA-5 long-range missiles in December 1985. 
These missiles were fired at US aircraft in the Gulf of Sid- 
ra in March 1986, thereby touching off the sequence of 
events leading to the US retaliatory raid on Tripoli the fol- 
lowing month. The Soviets and Cubans helped to orga- 


nize the third major yearly offensive in Angola against 


Jonas Savimbi’s UNITA in the spring of 1987, based on 
substantial promises of military aid made in 1983-84. 
There are also reports that the USSR is again providing 
Mozambique with counterinsurgency aid. 


“Ihsan A. Hijazi, “New Soviet Aid to Syria Reported,” The New York 
Times, Apr. 30, 1987. On the other hand, there were reports of differences 
between Assad and Gorbachev on a number of points, including the Iran- 
lraq war, Palestinian reunification, and an international Middle East 
conference; diplomatic sources said that “Syria did not fit well into 
Gorbachev's new policy of seeking to defuse regional conflicts in order to 
build a more stable strategic relationship with the United States.” Quote 
from “The USSR This Week,” RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 168/87, 
May 1, 1987, p. 2. 
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Soviet behavior in Afghanistan should provide a good 
test of how far-reaching the changes in Soviet Third 
World policy are. There is accumulating evidence of 
growing disenchantment with the occupation of Af- 
ghanistan on the part of both the public at large and So- 
viet elites.*” Certainly there have been various kinds of 
negative social consequences. On the military front, the 
provision of qualitatively better US military assistance to 
the Afghan mujahedin, including portable Stinger anti- 
aircraft missiles, has caused the rate of Soviet equip- 
ment losses to go up considerably over the past year 
and one-half.*° The Soviets have repeatedly stated their 
intention to withdraw and have dropped many hints pri- 
vately that they are prepared to do so imminently, pro- 
vided they can find an appropriate face-saving formula 
to mask their abandonment of the People’s Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan (PDPA). Notwithstanding these 
hints, the much-touted withdrawal of six regiments an- 
nounced in Gorbachev's Vladivostok speech in July 
1986, and the unilateral ceasefire undertaken by the 
PDPA regime in December of that year, there is as yetno 
real indication that the Soviets are prepared to with- 
draw. Indeed, Soviet military operations have increased 
substantially in scope and effectiveness with each sum- 
mer offensive. The frequency and violence of Afghan Air 
Force cross-border attacks into Pakistan also increased 
early in 1987.49 

Finally, the Soviet collective security system has con- 
tinued to grow. The most recent self-proclaimed Marx- 
ist-Leninist state to sign a Declaration of Friendship and 
Cooperation with Moscow was Benin. Mathieu Kerekou, 
the chairman of Benin’s People’s Revolutionary Party, 
journeyed to Moscow for the signing in November 
1986.°° It seems that the traditional agenda is not being 
jettisoned, especially when it can be executed with low 
visibility and few costs. There have been persistent re- 
ports of Soviet deliveries of money and weapons to the 


4’Not only are there increasingly frank admissions of casualties and 
other costs from the war in Afghanistan, but even some airing of criticism ofthe | 
Soviet presence there. See for example the radio commentary of March 
27, 1987, which admitted that the resistance comprises “vast numbers of the 
Afghan population,” quoted in “More Selective G/asnost' About 
Afghanistan,” RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 167/87, Apr. 28, 1987, p. 5; 
and Bohdan Nahaylo, “Ukrainian Mother Protests Soviet Media Coverage 
of the War in Afghanistan," RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 34/87, Jan 
22, \98r 

48Though the losses are probably not even close to the rate of one plane 
per day that had been reported in the Western press. See David Ottoway, Big 
Losses of Soviet Planes Cited,” The Washington Post, Dec. 17, 1986 

49" Afghan Planes Said to Kill 35 in Attacks on Pakistan," The New York 
Times, Feb. 27, 1987; and Barbara Crossette, ‘Pakistan Downs an Afghan 
Intruder,” ibid, Mar. 31, 1987 

‘°Benin's Declaration (as opposed to a treaty) does not mention 
consultations in the events of threats to Benin’s security, as do many other 
similar documents. See FB/S-SOV, Dec. 5, 1986, pp. J/1-4 
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Mathieu Kerekou, Chairman of the Central Committee of 
the People’s Revolutionary Party of Benin and President 
of the People’s Republic of Benin, with Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev during a November 21, 1986 visit in 
which the two countries signed a Declaration of Peace 
and Friendship. 
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communists in both the Philippines and Chile. Soviet 
support for the New People’s Army in the Philippines, 
which evidently began in 1984—85, has been disguised 
by using middlemen such as the Vietnamese.°' 


Conclusion and Projections 


The manner in which Moscowis implementing its poli- 
cy toward the Third World under Gorbachev points to 
several characteristics of Soviet foreign policy in gener- 
al. The firstis the striking continuity of tactical issues fac- 
ing Kremlin leaders. In this, the tenth phase of Soviet for- 
eign policy, the Brutentses and Yakovlevs echo their 
counterparts in the Stalins and Bukharins of the 1920's. 
Similarly, those in the International Department who ad- 
vocated support of Marxist-Leninist vanguard parties in 
the 1970's repeated many of the arguments of such ear- 
ly leftists as M. N. Roy, Georgiy Dimitrov, or even Lev 
Trotskiy. Soviet policy toward the developing world has 
thus had a cyclical character, with the shortcomings of 
one line inclining Soviet leaders to try the opposite. Just 
as Soviet experiences with Chiang Kai-shek and Kemal 
Ataturk in the 1920's led them to espouse the likes of Li 


°'Leif Rosenberger, “Soviet Support for the New People’s Army in the 
Philippines,” unpublished article, June 1987. 
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Li-san or Qu Qiu-bai during the “Third Period,” so the 
Brezhnev leadership sought to replace the Sadats and 
Siad Barres of the 1970's with such leaders as Abd al- 
Fattah Ismail and Mengistu Haile Mariam. Both left- and 
right-wing policies have advantages and defects, and 
neither can totally satisfy Soviet policy requirements for 
both influence and reliability. Hence the constant reap- 
pearance of the same tactical issue. 

The second characteristic is that the role of ideology 
in defining Soviet foreign policy objectives and in pro- 
viding political instruments for expansion has been 
steadily declining in the postwar period. The changes j 
already brought about by Gorbachev have further ac- 
celerated that decline. Whatever the real-world implica- 
tions of the “new political thinking,” the old ideological 
language of Marxism-Leninism and vanguard parties is 
now seldom heard, and those who use that idiom seem 
strangely out of place in the current milieu. 

The third characteristic of Soviet foreign policy that 
has special bearing for the Third World is that Moscow 
no longer has at its disposal a world communist move- 
ment through which it can work and to which it can give 
orders with a reasonable expectation of compliance. 
The Soviet leadership cannot announce a single “line” 
applicable to all parts of the world as it did earlier 
through the Comintern and the Cominform. The Third 
World Marxist-Leninists are dealt with almost entirely 
separately from the European communists. Simply stat- 
ed, the Soviet Union does not have the option of issuing 
and enforcing a single line because international com- 
munism has not recovered and is unlikely to recover 
from the splits with Yugoslavia in the 1940's and with 
China inthe 1950's and 1960's. Furthermore, the loyalty 
of some recently acquired allies is rather suspect; even 
such seemingly close allies as Vietnam cooperate with 
Moscow on the basis of political calculation rather than 
fealty to the socialist “homeland.” Third World Marxist- 
Leninists are also a rather weak group. Only Cuba and 
Vietnam are ruled by “orthodox” communist parties and 
hence qualify as genuine socialist countries in Soviet 
eyes. The groups governing such countries as Angola, 
Ethiopia, and Afghanistan are but pale imitations of the 
Chinese or Indonesian communist parties of the 1920's 
and 1930's, being at a much more primitive level in 
terms of both party organization and ideological self- 
understanding. 

In addition to these external constraints on Moscow's 
implementation of Third World policy, there are domes- 
tic limitations to a full-scale commitment to and imple- 
mentation of the principles of the tenth period. Primary 
among these are the ingrained attitudes found in the mil- 
itary and such party bodies as the International Depart- 
ment, which militate against accepting a new agenda. 


A Soviet Aeroflot 
helicopter helps 
evacuate famine 
victims from the 
Welo Province 
of Ethiopia in 
February 1985. 
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While the departure of Ponomarev and Ul'yanovskiy 
from the International Department and the events sur- 
rounding the firing of Defense Minister Sergey Sokolov 
and Air Defense Minister Aleksandr Koldunov suggest 
some diminution of these forces, there are still powerful 
groups devoted to the old agenda.°* The internal institu- 
tional drama is far from being played out. 

Finally, the continued tenure of Gorbachev and the vi- 
tality of his economic reform program are necessary for 
the effectiveness of the right-wing shift.°? Without an 
economic revitalization of the Soviet Union, it is difficult 
to see how its relations with such countries as Mexico 
and Brazil or the ASEAN states could develop very far. 
Military goods and services remain the Soviet Union's 
area of comparative advantage in competing with the 
West for the favor of Third World countries. But the large 
and relatively stable newly industrializing Countries do 
not need the package of internal and external security 


*?! believe, without being able to fully document, that the death of 
Mikhail Suslov in 1981 was very important in paving the way for these 
personnel changes, and that, consistent with his reputation, Suslov played 
an extremely important role in keeping alive the ideological issue in Soviet 
foreign policy. There are still a few hardliners from his generation left in the 
International Department—in particular, lvan Kovalenko who has borne some 
responsibility for keeping Soviet-Japanese relations frosty. For a good 
account of recent Soviet civil-military relations, see Jeremy Azrael, Soviet 
Civilian Leadership and the Military High Command: 1976-1986, Santa 
Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, R-3521-AF, 1987. 

*8Since early 1987, Gorbachev and his lieutenants have spoken 
frequently of resistance to perestroyka. See particularly Gorbachev's speech 
to the Komsomol, FB/S-SOV, Apr. 17, 1987, pp. R/1-17. 
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assistance offered by the Soviet Union and its bloc al- 
lies. Indeed, Brazil competes with Moscow in selling 
arms to Third World countries. In the absence of amuch 
more thoroughgoing internal economic reform, the So- 
viets will remain relatively poor at offering technology, 
markets, and other economic benefits. Furthermore, the 
Soviet leadership seems to have decided against offer- 
ing substantial quantities of economic assistance. Mos- 
cow's relations with New Delhi or Buenos Aires will 
therefore never become as close as its ties with Vietnam 
or Angola. 

All of this indicates that disappointment with the new 
policy must inevitably set in. The question remains, 
then, whether there will be calls for a return to greater 
ideological orthodoxy and support for self-proclaimed 
Marxist-Leninists. Will there be a return to Soviet inter- 
ventionism in the Third World in the manner of the late 
Brezhnev period? In sum, will there be a swing back to 
the left in the next, the eleventh, phase of Soviet policy 
toward the Third World? Of one thing we can be relative- 
ly sure: the Soviet Union is likely to remain an expansion- 
ist power with far-flung military and political interests all 
over the Third World. Indeed, the Brutents-Yakovlev 
strategy of Soviet policy is also expansionist and hostile 
to American interests. But the rationale for this expan- 
sionism is likely to become less ideological. The Soviet 
Union will still seek influence and will still worry about its 
prestige and commitments, but more in the name of pro- 
tecting its interests as a great power than as the carrier 
of a messianic, universal ideology. 
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Philippine Communism 


After Marcos 


Gareth Porter 

he sudden collapse of the regime of Ferdinand 

Marcos and the nonviolent transfer of power to 
President Corazon Aquino in February 1986 has 
at least temporarily halted the spectacular growth of the 
armed insurgency launched by the new Communist 
Party of the Philippines (CPP) in the early 1970's. Con- 
ducted by the CPP’s military arm, the New People’s 
Army (NPA), the insurgency had capitalized on asetting 
of crumbling precapitalist socio-economic institutions, 
uncontrolled expansion by agribusinesses, and politi- 
cal repression, to rapidly develop from a small group of 
former Huk rebels and university students into a well- 
coordinated guerrilla army that aspired to achieve mili- 
tary parity with the Armed Forces of the Philippines 
(AFP). As the Marcos regime began to stumble and ale- 
gal urban opposition took shape, the illegal CPP also 
devised ways to be a major player in legal politics. 

The emergence of the popular President Aquino, with 

her policy of conducting peace negotiations with the in- 
surgents and restoring electoral and parliamentary in- 
stitutions, has put the CPP on the defensive with regard 
toits strategy of “protracted people’s war,” has reduced 
its ability to mobilize popular sentiment against the gov- 
ernment, and has even provoked an unprecedented in- 
ternal debate within the CPP. The CPP has experienced 
a series of political setbacks at the national level, begin- 
ning with its disastrous miscalculation in deciding to 
boycott the 1986 Presidential election. 


Gareth Porter teaches Southeast Asian politics in the 
School of International Service, The American Universi- 
ty (Washington, DC). He is the editor of Vietnam: A Histo- 
ry in Documents (1981) and author of numerous articles 
on Vietnamese Communism. His monograph The Poli- 
tics of Counterinsurgency in the Philippines: Military 
and Political Options was published by the Philippine 
Studies Center, University of Hawaii, in 1987. 


Do these difficulties indicate more fundamental 
weaknesses and vulnerabilities, which could presage a 
waning of the overall strength of the CPP/NPA? What 
course is the party likely to follow in the years ahead? In 
an attempt to provide some answers, this article as- 
sesses the political-military capabilities and limitations 
of the Philippine communist movement and analyzes 
the debate within the CPP over its ideological outlook 
and strategic line since the end of the Marcos era. 


Origins 


The CPP was founded in 1968 by a group of young 
Maoist dissidents who left the orthodox Moscow-orient- 
ed Communist Party of the Philippines (Partido Komun- 
ista ng Pilipinas, or PKP), charging its leaders with fun- 
damental ideological deviations and strategic errors. ' 
Although the new party took the same name as the exist- 
ing party, it differentiated itself from the PKP by adding 
the phrase ‘Marxist-Leninist’ or “Mao Tse-tung 
Thought” in parentheses.* Founding chairman Jose 
Maria Sison set out a strategic line of waging people’s 
war in the countryside, aimed at implementing Mao's 
principle of “encircling the cities from the countryside." 
In March 1969, the New People’s Army was born when 
Commander Dante, a former Huk guerrilla leader, se- 
ceded with a few dozen troops from a faction of the old 


‘For analysis of the struggle between the PKP leadership and its Maoist 
critics that led to the founding of the CPP, see Francisco Nemenzo, 
“Rectification Process in the Philippine Communist Movement,” in Lim Joo 
Jock and S. Vani, Eds., Armed Communist Movements in Southeast Asia, 
Hampshire, England, Gower, 1984; and David Rosenberg, “Communism 
in the Philippines,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), September- 
October 1984, pp. 29-34. 

“Constitution of the Communist Party of the Philippines,” in Guide for 
Cadres and Members of the Communist Party of the Philippines, 3rd ed., 
Central Luzon, The Revolutionary School of Mao Tse-tung Thought, 1977. 


| Jose Maria Sison, founder of the Communist Party of the 
Philippines, upon his release from prison in March 1986. 


—Susan Meiselas/Magnum. 


Huk army that had degenerated into a criminal syndi- 
cate, and affiliated himself with the CPP.4 
_ From 1970 to 1974, the NPA tried to follow the Maoist 
pattern of establishing ‘stable base areas’ in the Caga- 
yan Valley of Northern Luzon and in the Bicol peninsula. 
That course was abandoned after heavy concentrations 
of AFP troops nearly wiped out NPA units and uprooted 
the organized peasants.° From then on, the CPP avoid- 
ed becoming concentrated in an identifiable area, and 
once a barrio was organized, moved on to anew ‘white 
area” to open up anew guerrilla front.® During the mid- 
and late 1970's, the CPP/NPA avoided military opera- 
tions altogether, giving the impression to the Marcos re- 
gime that the revolutionary organization was dormant.’ 
However, while the AFP was busy fighting the Moro 


°See “Rectify Errors and Rebuild the Party,” reprinted in Republic of the 
Philippines, Department of National Defense, So the People May Know, 
Manila, n.d., pp. 106, 124, 126; and Amado Guerrero (Jose Maria Sison), 
Philippine Society and Revolution, Manila, Pulang Tala Publications, 1971, 
pp. 281-82. 

4Nemenzo, loc. cit., p. 80. The Huk (short for Hukbo ng Bayan laban sa 
Hapan—People's Anti-Japanese Army) guerrillas emerged from the 
pre-World War || peasant movement in Central Luzon to resist the 
Japanese occupation and then fought the Philippine government from 1946 to 
the mid-1950's, led loosely by the PKP. For the most authoritative study of 
the Huk movement, see Benedict J. Kerkvliet, The Huk Rebellion, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1977. 

*Ibid., p. 90; and Denis Freney, “The Long Haul for the New People’s 
Army,” Tribune (Sydney), Dec. 3, 1986, pp. 8-9. 

®Freney, loc. cit. 

’Nemenzo, loc. cit., p. 92 
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National Liberation Frontin Mindanao, CPP/NPA cadres 
were quietly establishing political bases in the more re- 
mote non-Muslim barrios of Mindanao and on the is- 
lands of Panay, Samar, and Negros in the Visayas. 
There they found fertile ground for an armed dissident 
movement in peasant socioeconomic and political 
grievances.® Despite the Marcos land reform, most ten- 
ant farmers on rice and coconut land were still paying 
from 33 percent to 50 percent of their crops to the land- 
lord and had to bear half of the costs of production as 
well. At the same time, urban-based elites—using their 
personal contacts with the government bureaucracy 
and their knowledge of the law—were grabbing the land 
of peasants who had been cultivating it for years. Wages 
for sugar workers were not only far below the legal mini- 
mum but well below the subsistence level. Exhaustion of 
the land frontier and the high rate of population growth 
had created a new class of underemployed and inse- 
cure landless workers. Social justice programs orga- 
nized by the church were being treated by local political 
and economic elites as subversive, and their organizers 
were being repressed with the help of the AFP. And the 
AFP's counterinsurgency campaign, which relied heavily 
on coercing barrio residents into identifying local NPA 
cadres and brutalizing NPA suspects, generated military 
abuses that became a major reason for NPA success in 
recruiting and organizing. These issues, along with a 
decline in services and arise in lawlessness, were turned 
to advantage by CPP/NPA organizers. 

By 1980, the “people's war” was considered by party 
leaders to have entered the “advanced substage of the 
strategic defensive,” in which it would be capable of 
carrying out limited coordinated tactical offensives.? 
CPP leaders in 1981 began a three-year program to 
transform the NPA from a network of small, armed pro- 
paganda units into regular guerrilla units whose primary 
tasks were military rather than political. Most of the politi- 
cal organizing work was turned over to mass organiza- 
tions, while the NPA turned its attention to planning and 
executing military operations. '° 

During 1984, CPP leaders began to look beyond the 
initial “defensive” stage of the struggle and lay plans to 
achieve by 1987 what they call the “strategic stalemate” 
stage of the conflict, defined as the realization of essen- 


®The following summary of conditions that gave impetus to the 
insurgency is drawn from Gareth Porter, The Politics of Counterinsurgency in 
the Philippines: Military and Political Options, Philippine Studies 
Occasional Paper No. 9, Honolulu, Center for Philippine Studies, University of 
Hawaii, 1987, pp. 15-23. 

%Ang Bayan (underground publication of the CPP Central Committee), 
Dec. 31, 1981 

'0“Armed Struggle Scales Up," Liberation (underground publication of 
the National Democratic Front), March 1984, pp. 5,8 
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tions camp in Ginyangan, Quezon Province, at right, the guerrillas with the body ofa government soldier killed in the 


May 1985 operation. 


tial military parity with the AFP.'' Between 1982 and 
1984, NPA armed strength increased from only 2,391 to 
8,383 guerrillas, according to the intelligence branch of 
the AFP. The NPA concentrated on creating company- 
sized units, usually with 60 to 100 fighters—enough 
troops to attack some fixed targets.'* By the end of 
1986, the number of guerrillas with modern arms was 
estimated at 12,000.'% 

During the 1984—86 period, the NPA carried out am- 
bushes of small military or paramilitary units, assassina- 
tions of individual officials, and raids on town halls or mil- 
itary detachments to seize arms. Only one-fifth of NPA 
“tactical offensives” were targeted against regular AFP 
units. The rest were aimed at the paramilitary Philip- 
pine Constabulary (PC), the Integrated National Police 
(INP), and local militia or Civillan Home Defense Forces 
(CHDF).'* The first major departure from this pattern 
of limited engagement came in September 1987, when 
the NPA destroyed four bridges to the Bicol region, 


"Statement by an NPA commander in western Samar, quoted in The 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Jan. 2, 1985. This timetable was 
recognized as overoptimistic when the CPP Central Committee, meeting 
in September 1985, created a new intervening stage, the ‘strategic counter- 
offensive" sub-stage between the “advanced” sub-stage of the defensive 
stage and the stalemate stage. See National Youth and Student Department, 
“Against the Snap Election Boycott,” Praktika (underground publication of 
the CPP's National Urban Commission), Vol. 1, No. 1, May 14, 1986, p. 35; and 
interview with a CPP cadre in Metro Manila, August 24, 1986. 

“Armed Struggle Scales Up,” p. 8. 

'SStatement by Secretary of Defense Rafael lleto, Manila Times, 

June 20, 1987. 

“Based on the NPA's own list of individual tactical operations during 
three quarters of 1985, the CHDF was targeted 26 times, the PC and INP, 56 
times, and the AFP, 21 times. Pulang Bandila (Red Flag—underground 
publication of the New People's Army), June-July 1985, August-September 
1985, and February-March 1986. 
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cut off rail traffic, and blew up five power-transmission 
towers—its boldest challenge to the government yet. '° 


Limits of NPA Military Power 


Despite its increased manpower and military capabil- 
ities, the NPA remains far from achieving military parity 
with the AFP. It cannot hold a town or any other military 
objective for more than a few hours and must immedi- 
ately break up into small units after completing an oper- 
ation.'© The military growth of the NPA is constrained, 
moreover, by the difficulty of obtaining arms. A CPP 
publication suggested in 1984 that 25,000 automatic ri- 
fles would be sufficient to move the NPA into the “early 
substage” of the “strategic stalemate stage.” But the 
same publication admitted that the 20,000 NPA guerril- 
las shared only 10,000 rifles—a figure that was not far 
from the 8,300 estimated by AFP intelligence.'” Since 
then, the gap between manpower and arms in the NPA 
appears to have widened: by late 1987, the NPAwas es- 
timated to have upwards of 24,000 guerrillas but only a 
little more than 12,000 weapons. '® 

Moreover, it is now clear that the pace of NPA weap- 
ons acquisition has slowed dramatically since the oust- 
er of Marcos. The AFP estimates that from late 1985 to 


'SRodney Tasker, ‘Left Quick March,” Far Eastern Economic Review 
(Hong Kong), Oct. 8, 1987, p. 14; and Manila Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1987. 

'6Larry Niksch, Insurgency and Counterinsurgency in the Philippines, 
Washington, DC, Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, 
July 1, 1985, p. 38. 

"Liberation, February 1984, p. 19. The AFP’s estimate for 1984 was 
given in “The National Security Situation,” AFP briefing paper for Philippine 
government officials, July 2, 1986. 
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late 1986, the number of firearms in NPA hands in- 
creased from 11,000 to 12,288—an addition of only 
1,200 weapons, compared with increases of 3,800 and 
2,600 in 1983 and 1984.'? By late 1987, the AFP had ac- 
tually reduced its estimates of the number of firearms 
possessed by the NPA.°° 
Up to now, the NPA has not been able to obtain any 
large number of arms from abroad, and what few ship- 
ments it has received are believed to have been pur- 
chased on the international arms market or from criminal 
syndicates.*' The Soviet Union has not been willing thus 
far to provide arms to the insurgents. This is not that sur- 
prising, because the CPP was identified as anti-Soviet 
and pro-Chinese throughout the 1970's and early 
| 1980's, and the party condemned the 1979 Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. Although it has dropped its public 
condemnation of Soviet ‘social imperialism,” the CPP 
was still debating the issue of whether the Soviets were 
in fact imperialist as late as 1985, and the party is far 
from following the Soviet international line.** The allega- 
| tion by a former KGB agent that the Soviets provided fi- 
nancial assistance to the CPP in the late 1970's, when 
the party was still explicitly embracing Maoism, is very 


'8See statements by AFP Chief of Staff General Fidel Ramos, Manila 
Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1987, and by Defense Secretary lleto, Manila Times, June 20, 
1987. Estimates of total NPA manpower are highly uncertain. AFP 
intelligence officers believe they may be counting NPA commanders more 
than once, since some commanders could be operating in more than one 
province under different names. See “Direct Line,” column in New Day 
(Manila), July 28, 1986, pp. 4—7. The NPA itself, on the other hand, claims 
15,000 full-time and 20,000 part-time guerrillas in its ranks (see Liberation, 
April-May 1986). 

'"The National Security Situation”; also data provided by Brig. Gen 
Alexander Aguirre of the AFP, Ang Pahayagang Malaya (Quezon City), 
June 16, 1987. 

2°See Ramos statement in Manila Bulletin, Oct. 15, 1987. 

?'Republic of the Philippines, The Communist Insurgency in the 
Philippines, Manila, 1985, p. 11. As recently as December 1983, on the 
occasion of its 15th anniversary, the CPP reported receiving 
congratulatory messages from only four communist parties: the Chinese and 
three others openly oriented toward Beijing—the Burmese, Thai, and 
Malaysian. Ang Bayan, March 1984, pp. 13-14. 

22See the interview with one of the members of the CPP Commission for 
Northern Luzon, by Phil Bronstein, “A Rebel Army Grows in the Forest,” San 
Francisco Examiner, June 23, 1985. 

*3See Leif Rosenberger, “Philippine Communism and the Soviet Union,” 
Survey (London), Spring 1985, pp. 136-37. Rosenberger cites testimony by 
Stanislav Levchenko (who was in the KGB mission in Tokyo from 1975 to 
1979) that KGB officers passed money to CPP messengers regularly in Tokyo 
during that period. It is far more likely that money was being passed to the 
legal but still pro-Soviet PKP at a time when both Soviet and PKP policies had 
become supportive of the Marcos regime. 

Another allegation by Rosenberger, that an East German played a key 
role in the CPP links with external funding sources in the early 1980's, is an 
inexplicably garbled story. The man identified as an East German, Carl 
Gaspar, is in fact a well-known Philippine radical who was arrested with a West 
German in March 1983 as a suspected subversive. See Helen Graham 
and Breda Noonan, Eds., How Long; Prison Reflections of Karl Gaspar, 
Quezon City, Claritian Publications, 1984, p. xiii. For the view of the US 
Embassy's specialist on the CPP in 1982, see Raymond Bonner, Waltzing with 
a Dictator, New York, New York Times Books, 1987, p. 358. 


dubious.*° In January 1986, AFP intelligence reported 
that the Soviets remained committed to the orthodox, 
pro-Soviet PKP, whose leadership has viewed the CPP 
as linked with the CIA and the Catholic Church.*4 

In early 1987, the CPP suddenly mentioned that the 
Soviets as well as the Vietnamese had offered the insur- 
gents arms and money, but the party claimed to have 
rejected the offer because of unacceptable conditions. 
Former Central Committee chairman Rodolfo Salas, in 
detention in Manila, told a Japanese journalist that the 
CPP was negotiating with Moscow and Hanoi through 
mediators in the Philippines and abroad.*° Whether this 
claim is accurate or represents an effort by the CPP to 
reassure its own members of the feasibility of achieving 
victory through armed struggle remains to be seen. Ina 
more recent interview, a ranking CPP official claimed 
only that the CPP was in the process of establishing rela- 
tions with ruling communist parties, and strongly hinted 
that the party leadership was frustrated with the Soviets. 
The official remarked that it would be “ironic” if the Phil- 
ippine armed struggle did not get any support from rul- 
ing communist parties, in view of those parties’ ‘ties with 
other national liberation movements.’’“° 

Despite a number of reports that arms and ammuni- 
tion had been shipped to the CPP/NPA, Philippine De- 
fense Secretary Rafael lleto said in late August 1987 that 
no such landings had been confirmed.?’ For the time 
being, at least, the insurgents must, therefore, primarily 
rely onthe capture of weapons and ammunition from the 
AFP or CHDF units or on purchase.*® It is important to 
note that, as difficult as it is to obtain enough weapons to 
arm a 25,000-member guerrilla army, securing suffi- 
cient ammunition for these weapons Is even more Chal- 
lenging. It is far easier to capture a rifle than to obtain 
enough ammunition to use it.*° 


24Interview with ranking AFP intelligence officer, Camp Aguinaldo, 


“Jan. 6, 1986. 
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25See Yomiuri Shimbun (Tokyo), Jan. 15, 1987. Top party leaders in 
Bataan province made a similar claim regarding Soviet offers (see Manila 
Bulletin, Jan. 8, 1987). 

26Interview with “Armando Liwanag,” identified as Central Committee 
Chairman, published in an unidentified party newspaper (presumably Ang 
Bayan), as reported in South China Post (Hong Kong), Oct. 12, 1987. 

27Manila Bulletin, Aug. 26, 1987. 

28Although no estimate of the percentages of NPA arms acquired either 
through capture or purchase is available, an insurgent spokesman for the 
Southern Tagalog region of Luzon has said that 90 percent of the NPA 
arms were captured from government forces (Ang Pahayagang Malaya, Apr. 
13, 1987). This would be consistent with the estimate by Col. Isagani de 
los Santos, then commander of the AFP’s Task Force Sugarland in Negros 
Occidental, that 10 to 15 percent of the NPA's weapons in Negros are 
acquired from criminal organizations (interview, Bacolod, Negros Occidental, 
Jan. 23, 1986). 

2%interview with a cadre of the Central Secretariat of the National 
Democratic Front, Manila, Jan. 24, 1986. The NDF cadre admitted that the 
NPA must conserve its ammunition carefully and tries to plan its 
operations in a way so that not a single shot is fired needlessly. 
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Even if the problem of weapons and ammunition for 
25,000 guerrillas were to be solved, the NPA would still 
fall short of the firepower necessary for military parity 
with the AFP. The leadership of the insurgency under- 
stands that in order to achieve a military stalemate with 
the AFP, it would have to have the capability to carry out 
larger operations and defend larger troop concentra- 
tions against an AFP offensive. Both AFP and Commu- 
nist sources agree that this would require heavier and 
more sophisticated weapons—recoilless rifles, anti- 
tank weapons, explosives, and mortars. The insurgents 
vow to capture such weapons if necessary,°° but to do 
so would represent a far more difficult military problem 
than is the seizing of small arms. 

Although the NPA has no short-term prospects for 
gaining military parity with the AFP, its military capabili- 
ties are not likely to be significantly diminished by AFP 
operations. The AFP estimates that the NPA can drawon 
an estimated manpower base of two million young peo- 
ple to replace casualties of just over 1,000 in 1986.°" If, 
as AFP intelligence suggests, NPA manpower has lev- 
eled off since 1986, it is almost certainly because the 
NPA cannot use more unarmed guerrillas, not because 
itis incapable of recruiting new combatants. Surrenders 
by NPA cadres to the government number far less than 
casualties. During 1985, some 553 armed regulars sur- 
rendered to the government, while only 258 had surren- 
dered through the first eleven months of 1986.°° 


Organizing the Barrios 


The NPA would be little more than a nuisance were it 
not for its success in organizing villages, or barrios (the 
Official village-level government administrative unit is 
the barangay), to provide it both physical and political 
support. The organizational framework, consisting pri- 
marily of mass organizations within which a party unit is 
imbedded, has been meticulously constructed barrio 
by barrio in a uniform pattern. Before a party organiza- 


Slbid. 

°'The Washington Times, Nov. 28, 1986. The AFP estimate of NPA 
casualties is given in Radio ng Bayan, Dec. 11, 1986, transcribed in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and Pacific 
(Washington—hereafter FB/S-APA), Dec. 11, 1986, p. P/7. 

*°Business Day (Quezon City), Nov. 21, 1986. Despite AFP claims that 
1,811 NPA cadres had sought amnesty in the second quarter of 1987 alone, 
only 1,309 had turned in their arms, suggesting that the vast majority of 
that number were not, in fact, armed regulars. See Manila Standard, July 3, 
1987 

Interview with a NDF secretariat cadre. For similar accounts of the 
organizing process, see Republic of the Philippines, The Communist 
Insurgency in the Philippines, Manila, 1985, pp. 19-21; Niksch, op. cit., 
pp. 30-31. On the “social investigation,” see Ang Bayan, April 1984, 
pp. 9-11. 
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tionis set up ina particular barangay, CPP/NPA organiz- 
ers send in a small team, usually made up of activists 
from an adjoining barrio, who undertake a “social inves- 
tigation” to analyze local socio-economic and political 
conditions and identify the issues of greatest concern to 
the population, as well as to determine which individuals 
would make effective, credible revolutionary activists.°° 

Once this task is completed, the informal group of ac- 
tivists then establishes an “organizing committee” (OC) 
of 10-15 people representing all major social groups of 
the barrio, such as women, youth, or fishermen. In some 
areas, a separate committee is set up for each sector. 
Only after this organizing committee has called mass 
meetings to discuss the main problems and what to do 
about them does it inaugurate mass organizations for 
youth, women, peasants, etc. At the same time, a Com- 
munist Party branch is also organized in the barangay. 
The OC then becomes the “barrio revolutionary commit- 
tee’ and takes on quasi-governmental functions, with 
subcommittees responsible for matters such as health 
or production. 

The key mass organization at the barrio level is the 
peasant association, which excludes middle and rich 
peasants, at least initially, on the assumption that poor 
peasants need to build up their confidence. The peas- 
ant association represents tenant farmers in negotia- 
tions with landlords for lower rents or higher agricultural 
wages, and with traders and money lenders for lower in- 
terest rates. It even puts pressure on landlords to alter 
the distribution of costs of agricultural production froma 
50:50 sharing to 25 percent for the tenant and 75 per- 
cent for the landlord.** Although in the early years of its 
expansion, the NPA had actually taken the leading role 
in such negotiations, this was found to leave the peas- 
ants themselves too passive. As a result, the NPA with- 
drew into the background.°° 

The newfound power of poor peasants to pressure 
landowners and moneylenders to make economic con- 
cessions ensures that the peasant associations will be 
the backbone of political support for the NPA. However, 
this redistribution of power tends to alienate not only 
landlords but also middle and rich peasants, who de- 
pend to some extent on peasant labor for their incomes. 
Because these wealthier rural strata have a dispropor- 
tionate share of the capital and technical knowledge 
necessary to increase production—something the NPA 
desperately needs in order to sustain along, escalating 
military conflict against the government—this alienation 


“4 iberation, September-October 1986, p. 3; James Clad, “The 
Stalemate Island,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Jan. 15, 1987, p. 15; 
Clayton Jones, ‘Filipino rebels’ ‘class’ dilemma,” The Christian Science 
Monitor, Dec. 29, 1986, p. 6. 

*"Freney, loc. cit. 
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is risky not only politically but economically. The CPP 
has tried, with varying degrees of success, to retain po- 
litical support from rich peasants and landlords by curb- 
ing excessive infringement by the peasant associations 
on the interests of wealthier strata, and by postponing 
redistribution of land from noncultivators to the tillers un- 
til after the ‘national democratic revolution,’ and by 
promising landowners generous compensation for con- 
fiscated lands.°° 


Levels of Commitment 


The data on the numbers of NPA supporters or sym- 
pathizers are complex and contradictory. Philippine 
military intelligence estimated in 1986 that the CPP/NPA 
had established mass organizations in 7,631 (18 per- 
cent) of the nation’s 41,615 rural barangays, nearly three 
times as many as the 2,638 estimated in 1982. One-third 
of these barangays were considered to be “influenced” 
(defined as having 50 percent of the local population 
sympathic to the NPA), and two-thirds were considered 
“infiltrated” (defined as having 30 to 50 percent of the 
population sympathetic).°” In testimony based largely 
on such estimates, US Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Richard Armitage suggested in November 1985 that as 


nd to market while NPA members clean thei 
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r guns in a Central Luzon village. 


—Susan Meiselas/Magnum. 


many as five million people “might be controlled by the 
CPP and as many as five million more would be influ- 
enced by the CPP.’%8 

By contrast, the CPP/NPA leadership has claimed 
that its “organized” mass base consists of 1 million peo- 
ple who are members of mass organizations associated 
with the party’s underground political front, the National 
Democratic Front (NDF). It also claims a “general mass 
base” of 10 million people who are influenced “in vary- 
ing degrees” by those organizations (presumably this 
figure includes the entire population of barrios dominat- 
ed by the CPP/NPA).°° Clearly, the broader mass base 
is less committed to the CPP/NPA organization than is 


36See Michael D. Marasigan, “Liberating the Land,” Business Day 
Magazine, Feb. 13, 1987, p. 12; Clad, loc. cit., p. 15; Jones, loc. cit., p. 6; 
Freney, loc. cit., pp. 8-9 

37"The National Security Situation,” AFP briefing paper for Philippine 
government officials, July 2, 1986. 

38Recent Events in the Philippines, Fall 1985, Hearings and Markup 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs and its Subcommittee on Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, House of Representatives, 99th Congress, First Session, 
Nov. 12 and 13, 1985, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1985, 
p. 76. Also see Armitage’s testimony before the same subcommittee, 
May 15, 1986 

2°Transcript of news conference by Antonio Zumel, described as a 
“ranking officer of the NDF” (National Democratic Front, the underground 
political front of the CPP/NPA), Liberation, February-March 1986, p. 6 
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the “organized” mass base. The CPP leadership also 
recognizes that President Aquino’s popularity and the 
restoration of democratic institutions has created some 
ambivalence on the part of less committed supporters 
about the desirability of continued armed struggle.*° 

Selective assassinations of civilian officials, police, 
military personnel, and ‘criminal elements” by NPA 
Armed City Partisans (ACP’s) or “sparrow units,” have 
been used both to weaken the government's control 
and to increase popular support for the NPA.*! The tem- 
po of “sparrow” operations dramatically increased in 
1987; according to government figures, 171 officials or 
military personnel, including some ranking police offi- 
cials in Manila, were killed by “sparrow units’in the first 
five months of the year alone.** The majority of those 
killed by the NPA in urban areas have been alleged in- 
formers hired by the military to identify NPA guerrillas 
and CPP cadres.*° 

According to NPA guidelines, a thorough investiga- 
tion of an individual suspected of having been an in- 
former is supposed to be carried out before any accu- 
sation is made, and NPA personnel are supposed to 
“negotiate” with the accused, allowing the individual to 
cease his or her involvement with the military.** Howev- 
er, on the island of Mindanao, at least, this system of 
control over “sparrow units” has increasingly broken 
down inrecent years. The rapid growth of the NPA onthe 
island, with little or no screening of personnel or ideolog- 
ical training, has led to numerous killings without prior 
warnings or adequate investigation, angering many 
who were otherwise sympathetic.*° 


4"'Negosyason Tungkol sa Ceasefire” (Negotiations about a Ceasefire), 
Memorandum from the Executive Committee of the CPP Central Committee to 
territorial commissions and other party organs, July 1986 (xerox of original 
document). 

4'According to Philippine government figures, the NPA assassinated 
439 local government officials from 1981 through July 1985, of which 59 
percent were barangay captains, 24 percent were barangay councilmen, 
and the rest were mayors, vice-mayors, or municipal councilmen. See Recent 
Events in the Philippines. .. , p. 74. 

42Philippine Star (Manila), June 9, 1987. The NPA's ‘Alex Boncayao 
Brigade,” which claimed responsibility for the killing of police officials, 
asserted in a paid advertisement that its assassinations were not directed 
against policemen in general but only against those guilty of violent 
repression, organizing of vigilante groups, intelligence operations, or 
crime. Ang Pahayagang Malaya, June 15, 1987, p. 5. 

3interview with a high-level official of AFP Intelligence, Camp 
Aguinaldo, Jan. 6, 1986; interview with a Filipino journalist in Davao City who 
has kept careful records of unsolved killings in the city, Jan. 19, 1986. The 
journalist asked not to be identified for fear of reprisal. 

4Interview with the anonymous source cited in fn. 43; interview with a 
foreign priest with long experience in the Davao City area. Also see the letter 
from an ex-school teacher in Ang Pahayagang Malaya, Jan. 15, 1986. 

interview with a member of the NPA North Central Mindanao Regional 
Operational Command, We Forum (Quezon City), May 27-June 2, 1986, p. 15. 
At least in Davao City, however, observers note that this anger was offset 
in 1984 by anger at “salvagings” carried out by the AFP against suspected 
NPA cadres 
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Some of the cadres carrying out such indiscriminate 
killings may have been simply undisciplined or even 
anti-social recruits; the CPP feels others may have been 
government agents infiltrated into CPP/NPA ranks with 
the aim of discrediting the insurgency. For example, by 
the early 1980's, some “deep penetration agents” 
(DPA's, or zombies”) had been able to advance into 
the higher echelons of party and military organs in Min- 
danao. They are alleged to have been involved in kill- 
ings of innocent policemen or alleged informers without 
going through normal procedures, which has caused 
many mass base supporters to condemn the NPA as 
“no different from the AFP,” and in some cases has fa- 
cilitated the dispatch of AFP troops to given areas to 
protect the population from ostensibly NPA abuses.*° 

The discovery of the DPA network in the Mindanao 
CPP/NPA organization in 1985 provoked a wave of 
paranoia throughout the party. A major investigation led 
to a broad purge in which those found guilty of indis- 
criminate murders and other infractions of discipline 
were usually executed.*’ In Davao City, reports of exe- 
cutions of suspected DPA’s frightened some ‘sparrow 
unit” personnel, who fled to the AFP for protection. The 
friends and family of suspected DPA’s who were exe- 
cuted also turned against the NPA in March 1986. That 
gave the AFP the opportunity to get some former NPA 
supporters in the insurgent-dominated Agdao district to 
participate in an anticommunist vigilante organization 
called ‘“‘Alsa Masa.” By that time, the NPA had already 
decided to pull its guerrillas out of Agdao, leaving only 
its underground cadres to lie low.*° The CPP in Minda- 
nao had to admit to and make public self-criticism for its 
“excesses” in uncovering and punishing DPA’s.*? 


Revolutionary Finances 


The insurgency’s political and military effort is sup- 
ported by an ambitious program of “revolutionary taxa- 
tion,” a policy that was regularized in the late 1970's in 
areas where the CPP had established revolutionary or- 
ganizations. Party guidelines provide that tenants 


4°For detailed descriptions of the “deep penetration agents” program, 
see Veritas (Quezon City), Apr. 3, 1986, pp. 10-12; and We Forum, May 27- 
June 2, 1986, pp. 10-15. 

4’We Forum, May 27-June 2, 1986, p. 15; Monica Feria, “Torture Inside 
NPA Camp: Bitter Lessons," Ang Pahayagang Malaya, June 16, 1986, pp. 1, 
10. 

48 James Clad, “Losing Leftist Ground,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Jan. 22, 1987, p. 14; Benjie Guevarra, “Alsa Masa and the LIC Strategy,” Ang 
Pahayagang Malaya, Apr. 3, 1987; The Manila Times, May 29, 1987. 

49Interview with the vice-chairman of the NDF in Mindanao by Virgilio 
Cristostomo, “The Coming Storm in Mindanao,” National Midweek (Manila), 
June 10, 1987, p. 6. 
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should give 2 percent of their net harvest if they are pay- 
ing less rent because of NPA intervention; middle peas- 
ants should pay 5 percent of their net crop; landlords are 
to pay up to 10 percent of their net yearly income; and 
agricultural capitalists, 10 to 50 percent. Farm workers 
who have gotten substantial wage increases thanks to 
NPA intervention should give 5 to 10 percent of these in- 
creases.°° 

It is unclear whether or how much these guidelines 
have been changed to increase the level of financial re- 
sources for the insurgency. One NPA commander esti- 
mated in 1986 that taxes represented 2.5 percent of a 
family’s income, which would suggest that the lowest 
level of taxation—that for poor peasants—has been in- 
creased by 25 percent over the original level.°' There is 
evidence that NPA tax increases in some areas have 
alienated some former sympathizers—probably middle 
peasants.°* Cadres and poor peasants in “organized” 
barrios insist that agricultural taxes are paid only volun- 
tarily, while conceding that “social pressures” are ap- 
plied to wealthier farmers to comply.°? The distinction 
between voluntary and forced compliance in the politi- 
cal context of an insurgent-controlled barrio is, of 
course, difficult to maintain. 

Commercial taxes are set locally at mass meetings 
and collected by the barrio revolutionary councils. Tax- 


es are levied on every fish, pig, head of cattle, or piece 
of lumber sold at markets in NPA-dominated barrios. 
Half of the funds are allegedly retained by the barrio rev- 
olutionary committee for local economic projects; the 
rest goes to support the CPP/NPA. Taxes on “class ene- 
mies” such as big landowners and businessmen, how- 
ever, are collected by the CPP/NPA directly, and the 
funds thus gatherd are used entirely to finance the insur- 
gency.°4 | 

The largest sources of income are agribusiness and 
mining firms, which are sent formal letters demanding a 
particular tax payment based on a detailed appraisal of 
the business. A refusal to pay usually results in the sabo- 
tage of equipment or crops.°° No estimates of the total 


°°Manila Bulletin, Dec. 6, 1986, pp. 1, 18; “A Look at the Left's 
‘Revolutionary Taxes' "'; Manila Chronicle, Dec. 29, 1986, p. 4 (the latter is a 
reprint of an article in Liberation, December 1986) 

°'The National Times on Sunday (Broadway, Australia), Nov. 30, 1986 

°?The most credible report on CPP taxation was that guerrillas collected 
one peso and one cup of rice per week from each individual in Polangui, 
Albay. See Armando Doronila, “Military Cuts Off Bicol Rebels from Mass 
Base,” Manila Chronicle, Oct. 17, 1987. This rate would represent about one- 
third of the rates of taxation claimed by Senator Victor Ziga for the same 
municipality. See Asiaweek (Hong Kong), Oct. 9, 1987 

“Marasigan, loc. cit.; Freney, loc. cit., and Jones, loc. cit 

“4Manila Chronicle, Dec. 29, 1986 

Sibid.; and Manila Bulletin, Dec. 6, 1986. 


A rally of Aig vie anti-CPP vigilante organization that has emerged in Davao City on the island of Mindanao. 
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amounts raised through taxation of such businesses is 
available, but the AFP estimates that the CPP/NPA 
raised between 8 and 15 million pesos (US$400,000— 
750,000) in the timber-rich Cagayan Valley of Northern 
Luzon alone in 1985 and were aiming at 18 to 20 million 
pesos ($900,000 to $1 million) in 1987.°° 


Party Organization 


At the center of the mobilization structure is the CPP 
itself. The party started in 1968 with less than 12 mem- 
bers; by 1971, it had a 1,000 or so members, most of 
them urban intelligentsia who went underground in 
1971, when the Marcos regime suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus. At that time, the CPP leadership turned 
to the recruitment of peasants, and already by 1972, 
members of peasant origin had reportedly come to out- 
number those of urban petty-bourgeois origin (53 per- 
cent to 42 percent).°” That trend continued through the 
1970's, as most of the party's members were recruited 
from among NPA guerrillas and members of mass or- 
ganizations.°° The total membership increased from 
8,000—9,000 in 1980 to well over 30,000 in 1985.°° 

Although the CPP was deprived of many ofits leaders 
during the decade 1972-82 (including Jose Maria Sison 
and the NPA Commander Bernabe Buscayno, who 
were arrested in 1977 and 1976 respectively), the CPP 
organization has never been immobilized, thanks to its 
decentralized structure. From 1974 on, CPP/NPA re- 
gional subdivisions, based on existing provinces, Is- 
lands, or regions of Luzon and Mindanao, were given 
virtual autonomy in developing their own political and 
military strategies within the broader framework of pro- 
tracted people’s war. They were expected to report to 
party headquarters (believed to be located in Central 
Luzon) only every month or two.©° 

After the AFP formed its Regional Unified Commands 
in 1980, however, the party leadership felt the need to 
increase its own ability to coordinate its forces across 
regions. “Territorial commissions” were created for 
Northern, Central, and Southern Luzon, the Visayas, 
and Mindanao. A sixth territorial commission created 
was the National Urban Commission, which gives guid- 
ance to cadres both in Metro Manila and in other urban 
centers, and directs the Armed City Partisans in coordi- 


“Business Day, Dec. 2, 1986, pp. 9-10. 
*"I\bid., Dec. 2, 1986, pp. 13, 15; “Summing Up Our Experience after 
Three Years," CPP Central Committee, dated Mar. 3, 1972, mimeographed. 
*8Business Day, Dec. 2, 1986, pp. 13, 15. 
°°interview with NDF Secretariat cadre, Jan. 24, 1986. 
©°Rosenberg, loc. cit., p. 37; Republic of the Philippines, The 
Communist Insurgency in the Philippines, p. 15 
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nation with the NPA.°' In the mid-1980's, the CPP/NPA 
acquired a sophisticated communications system con- 
sisting of UHF transceivers that permitted better coordi- 
nation among territorial units.©° In some regions, how- 
ever, CPP/NPA leaders have continued to show a con- 
siderable degree of independence from the central 
leadership. In 1986, for example, several regional units 
defied the CPP’s prohibition against any ceasefire ne- 
gotiations with the government.® 

The ultimate authority for the CPP, as for other com- 
munist parties, is ostensibly the Party Congress, which 
elects the Central Committee and Political Bureau. Ac- 
cording to the Party Constitution, a congress is sup- 
posed to be convened every five years, “unless it is 
deemed necessary to hold it later or earlier.” In fact, the 
CPP has not had such a gathering since its founding 
congress in 1968. The major change in the Philippine 
political context following the overthrow of the Marcos 
regime has combined with a new level of dissidence 
within the party on ideological and strategic issues to 
prompt the CPP leadership to promise in the spring of 
1986 that there would be a new party congress within 
a year.°* However, there is no evidence to date that 
such a meeting has been held. 

The Central Committee (CC) is the highest policy- 
making body inthe CPP, providing theoretical guidance 
and establishing strategic guidelines. It has five “line } 
commissions” (military, mass movements, united front, 
propaganda, and finance).°° The archipelagic geogra- 
phy of the Philippines makes it difficult, however, for the 
CC—helieved to have 29 members—to convene twice 
yearly as the party constitution stipulates.©° Under nor- 
mal circumstances, the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee would be expected to handle the day-to-day 


61) R. Alibutud, ‘Marcos is the Best Teacher,” Mr. & Ms. (Quezon City), 
Oct. 25-31, 1985; Philippine Daily Inquirer (Manila), May 14, 1986, pp. 1, 2. 

62The NPA command in the Visayas, for example, could maintain 
contact with commands in the Bicol region of Luzon as well as in Mindanao. 
We Forum, June 10-16, 1986, pp. 8-9. The Japanese-made radios were 
apparently purchased legally in the Philippines. See The National Times on 
Sunday, Nov. 20, 1986. 

SSFor details, see the author's The Politics of Counterinsurgency in the 
Philippines ..., pp. 111-12. 

®4Philippine Daily Inquirer, June 23, 1986. Satur Ocampo, who is 
believed to be a Central Committee member and who was a member of the 
NDF team that took part in the 1986 peace negotiations, told the author 
that a party congress “may be an excellent occasion for unifying the 
perspective on the national situation, strategy, and tactics." He also 
suggested that the idea of a party congress had been “in the cards for several 
years." Interview, Manila, Sept. 1, 1986. 

®5Philippine Daily Inquirer, May 14, 1986; Republic of the Philippines, 

The Communist Insurgency in the Philippines, pp. 23-24. 

*6The Central Committee has not been able to meet on a regular time 
schedule. Its Second Plenum was only in April 1971, and its third was not held 
until late 1975. See CPP Central Committee, “Summing Up Our 
Experience .. ."; and Ang Bayan, December 1983. For the AFP's list of the 
membership of the CC, see Manila Chronicle, Nov. 22, 1987 
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affairs of the party. Since the beginning, however, the 
Political Bureau’s membership, too, was widely dis- 
persed geographically, so it has also met too infre- 
quently to play that role. As aconsequence, day-to-day 
operational leadership is exercised by the CC’s Execu- 
tive Committee (EC), a five-man body made up of the 
highest-ranking officials in the party. 

This situation has produced some frictions between 
the EC and its parent body, the 11-member Political Bu- 
reau. At major turning points, the EC is expected to con- 
sult with the full Political Bureau on party strategy. In De- 
cember 1985, however, the EC made the decision to 
boycott the February 1986 Presidential election without 
such consultation, even though there was time for a Po- 
litical Bureau meeting prior to the decision.®” 

As an underground party, the CPP has never re- 
vealed the composition of its leadership bodies. How- 
ever, at the end of the Marcos era, the EC was believed 
to have consisted of the following members of the Politi- 
cal Bureau: Rodolfo Salas (Central Committee chair- 
man), Rafael Baylosis (secretary general), Juanita Rive- 
ra (chairman, Military Commission), Antonio Zumel 
(chairman, United Front Commission), and Benito Tiam- 
zon (chairman, Visayas Commission).°8 After the arrest 
of Salas by the military in Manila in September 1986, 
Tiamzon, a former engineering student at the University 
of the Philippines still in his 30’s, was reported to have 
been named acting chairman.°? 


National Democratic Front 


Overlapping with but extending beyond the CPP/NPA 
organization is the National Democratic Front (NDF), 
which is aimed at bringing nonparty groups and individ- 
uals into close collaboration with the CPP/NPA. The NDF 
is intended to be a “united front’ in terms of social class- 
es, but not in terms of diverse ideological orientations. 
Those affiliated with the NDF must accept what the CPP 
Calls the “national democratic” position. “National de- 


®"Ibid.; and interview with CPP cadre, Manila, Aug. 24, 1986. 

Arturo C. Sampana and Cecilio Francisco, Jr., “Communists,” in A 
People’s Variety Exclusive (place of publication unknown), Vol. 2, No. 3, n.d. 
(1986). This source is based on military intelligence files. It may be 
incorrect on some points, but includes enough biographical data on the CPP 
leadership to indicate that it reflects actual intelligence files. A slightly 
different list of top policy officials is given in Manila Chronicle, Nov. 22, 1987 

®8Manila Chronicle, July 5, 1987. Earlier in the year, however, some 
reports saw the power of Salas and Baylosis on the EC diluted by the addition 
of more seats to the five-man body. See The Washington Post, Sept. 15, 
1986; and Philippine Daily Inquirer, June 23, 1986. 

Juanita Rivera was captured in November 1987. See Kyodo dispatch, 
Nov. 15, 1987, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: East 
Asia (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-EAS), Nov. 16, 1987, pp. 33-34. 
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mocrats’ are defined by the CPP as those individuals 
coming from the “middle forces” (social strata in be- 
tween the “basic masses” and the ruling classes) who 
support the armed struggle, who “recognize in various 
degrees the leading role of the party,” and who do not 
oppose the CPP on any “fundamental principle.” They 
are depicted as the middle circle of three concentric cir- 
cles representing the ‘organized forces” of the revolu- 
tionary mass movement—located between the party in 
the center and “anti-fascists” in the outer circle,” 

The NDF was conceived before the imposition of mar- 
tial law by Marcos in 1972 as an alliance of activist orga- 
nizations sharing the Maoist perspective, primarily 
comprising the Kabataang Makabayan (Nationalist 
Youth—KM), and the Samahang Demokratiko ng Kaba- 
taan (Democratic Youth Association), which had spear- 
headed the violent protests of 1970 known as the “First 
Quarter Storm.” An NDF Preparatory Commission 
headed by the CPP’s Antonio Zumel, was holding pre- 
liminary meetings when martial law was declared, and 
those involved in the preparatory work were arrested. ”' 

Subsequently, the CPP itself set up new underground 
organizations for groups in various sectors of society, 
which became constituent organizations of the NDF. 
These included the Nationa! Association of Health 
Workers (MASAPA), the Nationalist Teachers (KA- 
GUMA), the National Association of Workers (KA- 
SAMA), the National Farmers Organization (PKM), and 
the Revolutionary Movement of Fishermen.’* The party 
also reconstituted organizations that had dissolved at 
the national level after martial law was declared, includ- 
ing KM and the Nationalist Movement of New Women 
(MAKIBAKA).’3 The latter, which now claims amember- 
ship of 200,000 (mostly peasants), did not have its own 
separate national leadership until 1983, when a provi- 
sional council was set up.’* 

Also joining the NDF was Christians for National Liber- 
ation (CNL), founded in February 1972 as alegal organi- 
zation by 72 priests and lay workers from the Student 
Christian Movement and the Khi Rho Movement—two 
Catholic groups that had worked with peasants and 
farmworkers and had embraced Maoism and the CPP’s 


0“Grasp the Principles of Revolutionary Mass Movements,’ CPP 
document dated January 1978, mimeographed, pp. 4—7; “Nature of the 
Church Sector, Orientation of Our Political Work, and Tasks of Comrades 
within the Sector,"” CPP Study Document, 1978 (mimeographed), p. 20 

“Interview with Antonio Zumel in “Features” column by Rosario A 
Garcellano, Philippine Daily Inquirer, June 18-19, 1986, pp. 13-14; author's 
interview with NDF Secretariat cadre, Jan. 16, 1986 

721 iberation, April-May 1986, pp. 14—15; author's interview with NDF 
Secretariat cadre, Jan. 16, 1986 

’3/ iberation, April-May 1986 

74Manila Chronicle, Jan. 2, 1987, p. 3 
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Fr. Edificio de la Torre (right), leader of the Christians for 
National Liberation, is released from prison in March 
1986 by the government of Philippine President Cora- 
zon Aquino. 


—Susan Meiselas/Magnum. 


national democratic line by 1971.’° The first Chairman 
of CNL, Fr. Edicio de la Torre, was arrested after martial 
law was declared, but CNL grew as the NPA spread 
across Mindanao and the Visayas and an increasing 
number of priests, nuns, and layworkers came to view 
rural Socio-economic and political conditions as part of 
a system of oppression. ’® This view was ultimately con- 
verted into sympathy and support for the armed strug- 
gle. Jose Concepcion, a leading Catholic layman 
whose own political views are staunchly anti-Commu- 
nist (he is now minister of trade in the Aquino govern- 
ment), spoke with priests and nuns in 10 provinces dur- 
ing 1984-85 and estimated that 25 to 30 percent of them 
had given up hope of change within the system and had 
adopted a position of ‘critical collaboration” with 
the NPA.’’ 

Those sympathizers who worked within church struc- 
tures or programs rather than at the parish level were in- 


’°For background and useful insight into CNL, see Edicio de la Torre, 
Touching Ground, Taking Root, Quezon City, Socio-Pastoral Institute, 1986. 
’®For general background on the radicalization process, see Alfred W. 
McCoy, Priests on Trial, Victoria, Australia, Penguin Books, pp. 40—49; 
and Sylvia Mayuga, “A New Way of Being Church,” Veritas, June 30, 1985, 
pp. 14-15 

Interview conducted by the author, Washington, DC, May 30, 1985. 


vited by the CPP to join “national democratic cells’’— 
small underground groups of people who are not inter- 
ested in participating in the armed struggle themselves 
and who may not accept the CPP’s goal of acommunist 
system but who support the armed struggle. ’® The par- 
ty’s aim was to have at least one such cell within each 
church institution or “justice-oriented” church pro- 
gram.’? A somewhat larger group was recruited into 
CNL; according to a CNL cadre, the organization now 
has aclandestine membership of more than 3,000 cler- 
gymen and lay workers, out of a total of 40,000 to 45,000 
in the church sector nationwide.°° CNL has achieved a 
greater degree of separate identity from the NDF since 
the early 1980's; in 1981, it convened its Second Con- 
gress and acquired its own secretariat.®' 

The most recent of the 10 underground organizations 
to affiliate with the NDF (and hence with the CPP/NPA) is 
the Cordillera People’s Democratic Front (CPDF), rep- 
resenting the people of seven tribes, known collectively 
as the Igorots, who live in the mountains of the five Cor- 
dillera provinces of Northern Luzon. Like other NDF affil- 
iates, the CPDF appears not to have had any separate 
organization until the 1980’s. It held its first congress in 
January 1987, although its program was first drafted in 
1981.°* The fleshing out of an Igorot political organiza- 
tion by the CPP/NPA may have been prompted by the 
defection of the legendary Igorot guerilla leader and for- 
mer priest Conrado Balweg from the CPP/NPA in April 
1986 to form his own political-military organization, the 
Cordillera People’s Liberation Army.®? 

The NDF still does not have an identifiable national 
leader or governing body.®* In mid-1986, a high CPP of- 
ficial said a governing NDF council and an NDF pro- 


78On “national democratic cells” or “collectives,” see “Our Urgent 
Tasks,” p. 23; and Ang Bayan, August 1983. Many of the early members of the 
CNL did not consider themselves to be supporters of Maoism or of the 
CPP. Interview with Fr. de la Torre, International Viewpoint (Montreuil, France), 
Dec. 8, 1986, p. 7. 

79See the quotation from a CPP position paper on the church sector in 
Dennis Shoesmith, “The Church,” in Francisco Nemenzo and R. J. May, Eds., 
The Philippines after Marcos, London and Sydney, Croom and Helm, 
1986, p. 84. 

80Michael Richardson, Pacific Defense Reporter (Prahran, Victoria, 
Australia), November 1986, p. 30. 

8'Interview with de la Torre, loc. cit.; and Richardson, loc. cit. A 1978 
CPP document noted that the CNL had “no organizational structure outside of 
the party and the NDF,” but added that it might be valuable to endow it 
with such a structure. See ‘Nature of the Church Sector,” p.23. 

®2See Interview with a spokesman and a cadre for the CPDF, National 
Midweek, Apr. 8, 1987, pp. 3-5. 

®3Balweg was a CPP secretary in a district of Abra Province as well as 
an NPA commander until his defection in 1986. On Balweg's defection and the 
CPLA, see Business Day, July 2, 1986, p. 22; Veritas, Oct. 2-8, 1986, p.20; 
and Ang Pahayagang Malaya, May 11, 1986, pp. 1, 6. 

®4Asked who was the chairman of the NDF, CPP spokesman Zumel 
replied at a press conference in March 1986: “We'd rather keep the enemy 
guessing.” Liberation, February-March 1986, p. 7. 
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gram would be formally approved at a future, but still un- 
scheduled, national-level NDF congress.®° The CPP 
Central Committee apparently decided later that year to 
turn the NDF into a national protogovernmental organ.®© 
In February 1987, insurgents in Mindanao convened a 
conference of delegates representing 21 guerrilla fronts 
in 14 provinces of the island and elected a 19-member 
NDF provisional council, to serve as the highest deci- 
sion-making body for the armed struggle in Minda- 
nao.®” The NDF later declared that similar councils 
would be established in Luzon and the Visayas, with the 
intention of forming a national revolutionary government 
that would be able to ask for recognition from other gov- 
ernments.®° 

Thus far, the NDF has apparently functioned as the in- 
surgency’s main organ of external relations. Through an 
office in Utrecht, the Netherlands, the NDF has estab- 
lished contacts with European church groups, non- 
communist parties, and labor organizations—which 
have provided most of the financial assistance to the 
Philippine revolution.®° It has also established relations 
with some communist parties in capitalist countries, 
particularly the Italian and Australian parties.° The only 
ruling political party to recognize the NDF, however, has 
been Greek Premier Andreas Papandreou’s Pan-Hel- 
lenic Socialist Movement.?' 


Other Linkages 


United-front commissions at national and regional 
levels are also responsible for drawing the “middle for- 
ces” into collaboration with the CPP outside the frame- 
work of the NDF. “National democratic cells” exist not 
only within organizations affiliated with the NDF but with- 
in a wide variety of educational, church, and other sec- 
toral institutions as well as in ‘“cause-oriented” political 
groups. According to a Metro Manila cadre involved in 
united-front work, there are nowmore than 1,000 people 
in national democratic cells nationwide.?* In mass orga- 


®Interview with Zumel, Philippine Daily Inquirer, June 18-19, 1986, 
pp. 13-14; author's interview with NDF Secretariat cadre, Jan. 16, 1986. 
®€Interview with NDF chief of staff Carolina Malay, Kyodo dispatch, 


Mar. 11, 1987, in FB/S-APA, Mar. 11, 1987, p. P/1. 
®7Interview conducted by Cristostomo, loc. cit. 
88See fn. 86. 


®°The Washington Post, Oct. 18, 1986. 

The NDF's international representative, CPP Central Committee 
member Luis Jalandoni was present at the Australian CP's National Congress 
in 1987. See Tribune, June 10, 1987. The Italian CP is said to maintain 
informal contacts with the NDF. See Pau! Verschuur, “Europe's Left Aids 
Filipino Insurgents,” The Nation (Bangkok), Apr. 8, 1987, p. 4. 

°'Far Eastern Economic Review, Mar. 26, 1987, p. 19. 

Interview with CPP cadre, Manila, Aug. 24, 1986. 
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nizations where the CPP has dominant influence, actual 
party members are complemented in leadership bodies 
by members of national democratic cells. 

Organizations that publicly embrace the CPP’s view- 
point on all major issues are referred to internally by the 
party as “open ND (national democratic) organiza- 
tions.”°° Among these are the League of Filipino Stu- 
dents, which claims 250,000 members, and the Associ- 
ation of Concerned Teachers. However, the most 
important such organization to the CPP is the country’s 
leading labor alliance, the Kilusang Mayo Uno (KMU) or 
May First Movement. 

Founded in 1980 as a fusion of six national unions or 
union federations, KMU now has 19 affiliated labor fed- 
erations and claims to have 650,000 members, half of 
whom are clustered in the Metro Manila area. Its main 
rival, the Trade Union Congress of the Philippines 
(TUCP), originally set up by Marcos to unify the labor 
movement under martial law, claims 1.2 million mem- 
bers.** The first chairman and first secretary general of 
the KMU were arrested by the Marcos regime in 1982, 
and the KMU was accused of being a ‘communist 
front.”’°° While denying this, the KMU has not hidden its 
sympathy for the NPA’s armed struggle. At the KMU’s 
Third National Congress in December 1986, CPP Politi- 
cal Bureau member Zumel, then moving freely in Manila 
under a safe conduct pass granted him during the cea- 
sefire, appeared on stage and read a statement of sup- 
port for the KMU from the NDF-affiliated Revolutionary 
Council of Trade Unions.°° 

From the beginning, KMU has used both strikes and 
other political actions to advance what it calls “national- 
ist and democratic demands.’ Its policy toward 
strikes has been subordinated to the broader political 
strategy of the left. In the summer of 1986, the KMU 
agreed to a six-month moratorium on strikes as a “ges- 
ture of our principled support for and cooperation with 
the Aquino government,” but it ended the moratorium 
when the CPP broke with Aquino in December.?% 

Twice in the past two years, the KMU has tried unsuc- 
cessfully to launch a general strike. After the murder of 
its Chairman Rolando Olalia by an unidentified gunmen 
in November 1986, the KMU called for a four-day gener- 
al strike, but called off the action after only two days 


93See “The Current Situation and Our Immediate Tasks,” CPP United 
Front Commission directive, Mar. 14, 1986, p. 8 (from a copy of the original 
document in the author's possession) 

4Philippine Labor Monitor (Quezon City), Vol. 1, No. 2, 1985, pp. 39-43; 
Business Day, June 2, 1986; New Day, May 3-4, 1986 

°° Ang Pahayagang Malaya, May 31, 1986 

9®AFP dispatch, Manila, Dec. 20, 1986 (??? FBIS??) 

97 Philippine Labor Monitor, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1985, p. 45 

Business Day, June 2, 1986; Manila Chronicle, Dec. 22, 1986 
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Jaime Tadeo, second from right, at a press conference of the Peasant Movement of the Philippines (Kilusang 
Magbubukid ng Pilipinas, or KMP) denouncing the agrarian reforms of the Aquino government. 


when it failed to paralyze Metro Manila.2? In October 
1987, the KMU failed in its effort to organize a week-long 
general strike in Metro Manila over its demand for a 
10-peso increase in the daily minimum wage. '7° 

The other major open ND organization is the Peasant 
Movement of the Philippines (Kilusang Magbubukid ng 
Pilipinas, or KMP). The KMP, formed in 1985, claims 
500,000 members and influence with 2 million peas- 
ants, particularly in Central Luzon, Panay, and Western 
and Northern Mindanao.'°' The chairman of KMP, 
Jaime Tadeo, is a devout Catholic who left a bureaucrat- 
ic position with the National Irrigation Administration in 
1981 to become vice-chairman of a farmers’ coopera- 
tive. Since then, he has become an advocate of radical 
nationalism and has called for direct action by peasants 
to advance their interests, including the seizure of lands 
owned by Marcos cronies. '° 

Another aspect of CPP united-front work since the 


%°Manila Chronicle, Nov. 19, 1986 
'0CAFP dispatch, Oct. 15, 1987, FBIS-EAS, 
Oct. 14, 1987, p. 33 
'0'New Straits Times (Kuala Lumpur), Mar. 5, 1986, p. 10. 
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early 1980's has been the effort to effect legal alliances 
between ‘open ND organizations” and independent 
opposition forces, including both liberal democrats 
(who are pro-capitalist but anti-fascist and opposed to 
US bases) and social democrats (who are seen as op- 
posed to the bases but also generally anti-communist). 
As the level of urban struggle and of the cooperation be- 
tween NDF and independent opposition political forces 
increased in 1983-84, many felt the need for an organi- 
zation that could coordinate future actions nationwide 
against Marcos. In April 1985, a congress was con- 
vened to form BAYAN (Bagong Alyansang Maka- 
bayan), uniting representatives of the three ideological 
tendencies: national democratic, liberal democratic, 
and social democratic. 

Liberal democrats and social democrats went to the 
conference under the impression that BAYAN would be 
organized on the principle of equality between the three 


102F duardo B. Pacheco, “The Voice that Jimmy Tadeo Hears,” Veritas, 
Dec. 15, 1985, p. 16. More than 50,000 peasant families are said to have 
occupied in excess of 70,000 hectares of crony-owned lands in at least 15 
provinces. See Kyodo dispatch, July 23, 1987, in FB/S-EAS, July 23, 1987, 
p. L/12. 
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ideological tendencies. The CPP leadership, however, 
conceived of the organization as having anational dem- 
ocratic orientation and a “unified command.’'°° Party 
representatives insisted that national democrats have 
numerical superiority in the national council on the 
ground that they represented by far the most activists in 
the anti-dictatorship movement. Most of the liberal dem- 
ocrats and social democrats walked out of the con- 
gress, leaving BAYAN as a umbrella organization only 
for groups sharing the national democratic line, along 
with some independent democratic and nationalist anti- 
Marcos individuals. '°4 

BAYAN began with 225 activist groups from various 
sectors, andnowclaims 1,300 affiliated groups; howev- 
er, ithas refused to identify many of them.'°° The bulk of 
the 2 million activists it claims to represent come from 
the KMU and the KMP. With seven regional chapters 
and 22 provincial chapters, BAYAN became during the 
last months of the Marcos administration a center for co- 
ordinating mass protests and “people's strikes” in the 
Visayas and Mindanao, under the direction of its “Popu- 
lar Struggles Commission.’'°° 

However, the decision of Corazon Aquino to run inthe 
snap presidential election of February 7, 1985, and the 
CPP policy to boycott that election caused severe prob- 
lems for BAYAN. Implementing the boycott decision, by 
the organization’s own admission, “seriously debilitat- 
ed BAYAN politically and organizationally. .. ."'°’ Many 
regional leaders of BAYAN disregarded the national- 
level policy and opted for participation, while many 
member organizations were divided or otherwise immo- 
bilized by the policy. And where BAYAN did implement 
the boycott, its rallies were many times smaller than 
those of the Aquino campaign. '°° 

Another political organization reflecting the influence 
of the CPP but more autonomous from itis the Partido ng 


'°31 eandro Alejandro (Secretary-General), “BAYAN Annual Report,” 
Documents of the Second National Congress of the Bagong Alyansang 
Makabayan, July 1986, pp. 5-6; author's interview with a CPP cadre, Aug 
19, 1986. 

'4Interview with several non-CPP participants in the negotiations before 
and during the congress. For an account of the negotiations from the 
viewpoint of one liberal democrat, see Ramon del Rosario, Jr., “Drawing 
the Line,” Business Day, May 21, 1985. The CPP created anew term, "Popular 
Democratic Coalition,” to refer to BAYAN. See "The Current Situation and 
Our Immediate Tasks,” p. 8. 

105"Speech of Sen. Lorenzo Tanada at BAYAN’s Second National 
Congress,” Documents of the Second National Conference... , p. 4; Cina 
Apostal, “The Futures of Their Causes,” National Midweek, Feb. 25, 1987, 
p. 12. This latter source notes that the complete list of member organizations |s 
“confidential.” 

106"BAYAN Annual Report,” loc. cit., p. 13. 

1°7\bid. 

'8ibid, p. 14; P. N. Abinales, “Cory Aquino's Presidency and BAYAN's 
Dilemma,” Veritas, Mar. 16, 1986, p. 14; Candy Qyuimpo, “Boycotters Not 
Vital to Final Count,” Mr. & Ms., Feb. 7-11, 1986, p. 9. 
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Former New People’s Army Chief Bernabe Buscayno 
seen at a campaign rally in December 1986. 


—Manuel Ceneta/Black Star. 


Bayan (PnB), a legal political party started in 1986 by 
some officials of BAYAN and ex-detainees who had 
once been high officials inthe CPP. Among the founders 
were former CPP chairman Sison, former NPA com- 
mander Bernabe Buscayno, and KMU Chairman Ro- 
lando Olalia, who became the party's first chairman. 
Olalia publicly distinguished between PnB’s agreement 
with the ‘principles, objectives and... programs of 
government” of the CPP/NDF, and renunciation of any 
interest in or Support for armed struggle. The party, 
Olalia said, was committing solely to “parliamentary 
struggle.”'°? Nevertheless, most of the delegates to 
PnB’s founding convention in August 1986 appear to 
have been strongly committed to the armed struggle. ''° 
Some from Southern Luzon said they were members of 
an organization of tenant coconut farmers affiliated with 
the NDF.'"! 


'091nterview with Rolando Olalia, then PnB chairman, Filipino Times, 
Sept. 12-18, 1986, pp. 1, 5,6 

"The author, who attended the convention as an observer, heard a 
speaker representing the urban poor enthusiastically applauded after 
praising the NPA. The same speaker said that farmers in Samar had told 
him that if the NPA gave themselves up, the farmer would continue the 
struggle. Half of the delegates represented regions; the other half 
represented sectors of society—45 percent from the peasantry, 35 percent 
from the workers, and 20 percent from the middle class. See press 
conference remarks by acting Secretary-General Alan Jasmines, Quezon 
City, Aug. 19, 1987 

‘Author's interview with members of the delegation from Southern 
Tagalog, Aug. 31, 1986 
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Despite the close personal and ideological links be- 
tween the PnB and the CPP, the new party’s leaders do 
not agree with the CPP on all tactical or even all strategic 
issues. Although the CPP probably agreed to the forma- 
tion of PnB, it was also anxious that the PnB might con- 
tribute to the growth of “reformist illusions’ —the belief 
that elections can resolve fundamental political and so- 
cio-economic problems—within the national democrat- 
ic movement.''* Those fears appeared to be realized 
when the PnB’s best-known senatorial candidate in the 
May 1987 Congressional elections, Bernabe Buscayno 
(the former Commander Dante), publicly asserted dur- 
ing the course of the campaign that the continuation of 
the armed struggle would be a mistake for the revolu- 
tionaries. ''? 

In the May 1987 elections, the new party combined 
with BAYAN and Volunteers for Popular Democracy!" 
to sponsor an electoral slate under the name Alliance for 
New Politics. The results were disappointing: only three 
of 80 PnB candidates for the House of Representatives 
were elected, and the entire PnB Senate slate finished 
last, with fewer votes than those for the old Marcos KBL 
party.''° Lack of funds was amajor problem, as was mil- 
itary or paramilitary harassment—more than 50 people 
connected with the electoral slates led by the PnB were 
killed during and immediately after the campaign, and 
others were arrested and detained. ''® The PnB alleged 
irregularities in the counting of votes in some areas, 
which—it is suggested—contributed to the low totals for 
PnB candidates.''” 

There are also indications that the support provided 
by the CPP/NPA apparatus to PnB candidates was ei- 


"2The CPP’s concern about “reformist illusions” in the revolutionary 
movement is discussed in “Planning for a Post-Marcos Era,” Liberation, 
January-February 1985. CPP leaders must have been concerned that the 
first secretary-general of the PnB was Romeo Candazo, who was once head of 
the Youth and Students Bureau of the CPP and a member of the Manila- 
Rizal Committee that defied the Executive Committee and participated in the 
1978 Batasan elections. See The New Philippines Daily Express (Manila), 
Sept. 30, 1986. 

"'3interview with Paulynn Sicam, Manila Chronicle, Apr. 3, 1987, 
reprinted in Ang Katipunan (Berkeley, CA), June 1987, pp. 7-8. 

"4Volunteers for Popular Democracy was started in 1986 by former 
Chairman of Christians for National Liberation Fr. Edicio de la Torre and former 
NDF cadre Horacio “Boy” Morales, both ex-detainees released from 
prison by President Aquino. Although it identifies itself with national 
democratic forces, it advocates a distinctly different political line, which 
hinges on the idea of a multiclass coalition in which the middle class would be 
given an important role. For an explication of the concept, see Edicio de la 
Torre, ‘The Politics of Popular Democracy,” and Horacio R. Morales, Jr., 
“Political Economy of Popular Democracy,” in Two Essays on Popular 
Democracy, Quezon City, Institute for Popular Democracy, 1986. 

"'SManila Chronicle, June 9, 1987. 

"Philippine Daily Inquirer, June 22, 1987, pp. 1, 10. 

"’7Buscayno, for example, received only two votes in his home town in 
Pampanga province, according to running mate Nelia Sancho, speaking in 
Washington, DC, Aug. 13, 1987. 
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ther ineffective or nonexistent. It is possible, of course, 
that the CPP was unable to influence its mass base to 
vote for PnB candidates rather than traditional candi- 
dates, just as it failed earlier to get them to boycott the 
presidential election or to vote against the constitu- 
tion.''® There were reports of NPA pressure on voters in 
their guerrilla zones in Leyte and Samar, but the NPA 
also made deals with an unknown number of traditional 
politicians running for the House. The politicians were 
told that they would be allowed to campaign freely in 
NPA areas in return for large financial contributions to 
the insurgents; otherwise, the NPA would “‘get in their 
way.” The typical payment required by the NPA for tradi- 
tional candidates to run without NPA opposition was re- 
portedly 50,000 pesos ($2,500).''° 

The CPP seemed to take comfort in the PnB’s elector- 
al failure. CPP spokesman Satur Ocampo declared that 
the results “reaffirm for those who think that this is an op- 
tion to armed struggle that they are wrong.” In a news 
conference after the vote, Fr. de la Torre complained 
—in an obvious barb at the CPP—about the left’s “half- 
heartedness” in entering the electoral arena. '*° 


Strategic Failures 


The nonviolent transition from the Marcos dictator- 
ship to the Corazon Aquino government created an un- 
precedented political situation which forced the CPP to 
make significant adjustments in its strategy. It stimulat- 
ed the first serious intraparty questioning of the strategy 
of protracted people's war since its adoption. During 
1986, CPP leaders stepped back temporarily from the 
all-out pursuit of military parity to consolidate its political 
position, with the objective of convincing the barrio pop- 
ulation that armed struggle was necessary. 

Until 1986, it had been an unchallenged central tenet 
of the CPP’s general line that the party would win power 
directly through a military victory. Mass political move- 
ments in the cities were viewed only as ameans of sup- 
porting the armed struggle, not as a potential vehicle for 
overthrowing the old regime. The vision of final victory 
projected by the party in the mid-1970's was one in 
which NPA troops from the North and South would con- 
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"8 After the boycott debacle, the Political Bureau observed that “a large, 
if not the larger, part of our own mass base did not heed the boycott call and 
voted for the opposition.” Memorandum to Members of the Central 
Committee from the Political Bureau, “Resolution on the Party's Tactics 
Regarding the Snap Elections,” May 7, 1986 (xerox copy of original 
document). 

"19Column by Jesus Bigornia, Manila Bulletin, June 5, 1987; talk by Prof. 
Carl Lande, Washington, DC, July 1987. 

'20Quoted in Taliba (Oakland, CA), June 1, 1987. 
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verge on the capital area in a general offensive.'*! CPP 
leaders had dismissed electoral struggle as a means of 
ousting the Marcos regime, and had ruled out any coop- 
eration with Senator Benigno Aquino’s Laban Party in 
the elections for an interim National Assembly. Leading 
cadres in the Metro Manila branch of the party who par- 
ticipated in the election on their own were removed from 
their positions. '** The CPP also joined with independent 
leftist opposition forces in boycotting the 1984 National 
Assembly election, but 85 percent of the registered vot- 
ers went to the polls to elect opposition candidates. 

When, in November 1985, Marcos called for a snap 
presidential election and the opposition united behind 
the candidacy of Corazon Aquino, the CPP’s decision to 
boycott was almost automatic. In late December 1985, 
the EC adopted a memorandum calling for a boycott of 
the snap election, not only to expose the election itself 
as a sham, but also to “expose the conservative bour- 
geois opposition and bourgeois reform.” Emphasizing 
Aquino’s own ‘“comprador-landiord class _ back- 
ground,’ the memo depicted the election as simply “a 
noisy and empty political battle’ between factions of the 
ruling class. '°9 

This decision was extremely controversial among 
party cadres: the party’s National Urban Commission 
had recommended to the EC that the party expose the 
rigged elections but also cooperate with other ‘‘pro- 
gressive organizations” in the election campaign. '** 
Nevertheless, it was only in the last few days before the 
election, long after the groundswell of popular support 
for Aquino and the unpopularity of the boycott policy 
even among national democrats were clear, that the EC 
recognized that the political costs of the boycott would 
be serious and ordered party cadres and ND groups to 
shift to a posture of merely opposing election fraud and 
terrorism. 2° 

The ouster of Marcos by a combination of military re- 
volt and massive popular nonviolent resistance was 
thus a stunning setback to the CPP, an event that un- 
leashed a flood of criticism from within the party. Lower- 


'21See Guerrero, Philippine Society and Revolution, pp. 281-84; “Our 
Urgent Tasks,” a key Central Committee document, dated June 25, 1976, 
(mimeographed), p. 28. 

'22!nterview with CPP cadre, Manila, Aug. 19, 1986. 

'23Mlemorandum from the CPP Executive Committee to party cadres, 
Dec. 23, 1985, quoted in “What CPP/NPA say about Elections: ‘Boycott and 
Launch Military Operation’," Mr & Ms., Special Edition, Feb. 7-13, 1986, 

p. 9. 

124"S ome Clarifications,” Praktika (underground publication of the 
National Urban Commission), Vol 1, No. 2, August 1986, 
pp. 111-12. 

'25"Resolution on the Party's Tactics Regarding the Snap Election.” 
Memorandum from the Political Bureau to members of the Central Committee, 
May 7, 1986 (xerox copy of original document). 
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Corazon Aquino at the polls during the February 1986 
election that saw her defeat incumbent Philippine Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos. 


—Sandro Tucci/Gamma-Liaison. 


level party units submitted papers taking the EC to task 
for ‘mechanical class analysis,” and failures in united- 
front work (referring to the party’s refusal to see the value 
of cooperation with the pro-Aquino forces).'*© Some 
cadres went further, arguing that the boycott policy was 
a “strategic” error rooted in the very line of ‘protracted 
people's war.” 

In particular, a widely circulated paper by a cadre 
writing under the name Marty Villalobos argued that the 
party had been ‘‘so fixated on the ‘protracted people's 
war’ strategy” that it had failed to perceive the “clear 
signs of an insurrectionary situation developing’ in Met- 
ro Manila. Villalobos blamed the CPP’s own “serious 
tendency toward inflexibility and sectarianism” in deal- 
ing with other organizations for the failure of “people's 
strikes” to develop in the Metro Manila area as they had 
in other urban areas in 1984-85. He charged that the 
CPP had been so influenced by the Chinese conception 
of tactical alliances with the bourgeoisie—which de- 
manded that the latter agree with the party's position on 
every issue—that it had lost opportunities for leading 
successful mass struggles in the capital. '*” 

In asecond paper, Villalobos called for an “insurrec- 
tional strategy,” in which political struggle would play 
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1264 R. Magno, “CPP: Rethinking the Revolutionary Process,” Diliman 
Review (Quezon City), Vol. 34, No. 4, 1986, p. 19. 

127Marty Villalobos (pseud.), “Where the Party Faltered: An Analysis of 
the Snap Polls and the February Uprising,” unpublished paper, n.d., pp. 4, 
6-8, 13-20. 
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the decisive role, while armed struggle would play a 
supporting one. '*8 The party would be concerned less 
about moving to a higher stage of military development 
than with heightening mass consciousness and morale 
for an eventual urban insurrection. He cited Nicaragua 
as a case in which revolutionary forces were victorious 
without having to advance from guerrilla warfare to reg- 
ular mobile warfare. | 

This critique of people’s war was echoed by the par- 
ty’s National Urban Commission in a new journal, Prak- 
tika, first published in May 1986 in response to demands 
for intraparty debate on theoretical and strategic is- 
sues.'*9 The journal called the boycott “an ultra-left 
maneuver” and a reflection of the party's “doctrinaire 
tendency” to slight the “anti-fascist movement” and its 
insistence on dominating any alliances with nonparty 
groups. The analysis ended with a plea for an “effort 
at rectification’”—a term suggesting gross ideological 
and/or strategic errors and recalling the attack on the 
old PKP’s leadership that had led to the formation of the 
new CPP in 1968. '°° 

The EC’s parent body, the Political Bureau, respona- 
ed to the pressure from below by reprimanding the EC, 
but refused to endorse the argument of the “rectifica- 
tionists.” It published a resolution in May 1986 conclud- 
ing that the EC had committed a “major tactical blun- 
der,” which had limited the party’s maneuverability, 
while “rival political organizations reaped abonanza...." 
It criticized the EC’s failure to give sufficient weight to the 
“anti-fascist struggle,” which it said should have been 
primary during and after the election campaign. The 
boycott policy had concentrated on “consolidating the 
advanced section of the people,” the resolution ob- 
served, just when the people as a whole were “gearing 
for a decisive battle with the fascist dictatorship."'*' 

By defining the error as only ‘tactical,’ however, the 
Political Bureau chose not to probe the deeper implica- 
tions of the boycott decision. In its resolution on ‘Present 
Situation and Tasks” following a meeting in May, the EC 
explicitly stated that past experience had ‘confirmed 
the correctness of the line and overall practice” of 
the CPP. It reaffirmed the centrality of armed struggle, 
stating that it would be the main method of gaining vic- 
tory, although it now added that armed struggle must 
henceforth have “political impact.’ '2 


'28\farty Villalobos, “On the Insurrectional Strategy," unpublished 
paper, Mar. 30, 1986, p. 5. 

'22The CPP’s theoretical journal Rebolusyon (Revolution), started by the 
Central Committee in 1976, had ceased publication in the late 1970's. See 
“Our Urgent Tasks,” p. 10. 

'9°"When a Zigzag Turn is Shorter than a Straight Route,” Praktika, 

Vol. 1, No. 1, May 14, 1986, pp. 19-22. A companion piece by the 
“National Youth and Student Department” of the commission followed a 
similar line 
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The resolution did appear to make some moves in the 
direction of giving greater prominence to united-front 
work and mass movements in urban areas. It endorsed 
preparations for urban “insurrection,” but only in con- 
junction with ‘armed uprisings,” i.e., as part of a plan for 
military victory. The resolution called for tactical alli- 
ances with the more progressive elements of the ruling 
class against “reactionary” elements centered in the 
military. However, this document viewed the Aquino 
government as representing the “semi-feudal, semi-co- 
lonial ruling classes” and as being obliged to maintain 
those classes in power. The EC also emphasized that 
the government’s repressive apparatus remained un- 
changed from that of the Marcos regime and was still 
controlled by the right. 

This analysis and prescription generated further criti- 
cal reactions from the “rectificationists.” Praktika pub- 
lished an unprecedented article critiquing the EC’s res- 
olution and presenting an alternative definition of the 
situation. '°° The author asserted that the Aquino gov- 
ernment'’s victory over the Marcos regime was a great 
advantage to the revolution, that the government bore a 
“democratic character and orientation,” with the liberal 
democrats having ‘considerable initiative and influen- 
ce’ within it. It described Aquino herself as keeping the 
Philippine military in check by her “moral ascendancy 
and political superiority” and her ability to retain over- 
whelming popular support. The author argued that the 
main danger to the “democratic and revolutionary for- 
ces” was fascism, meaning the right-wing opponents of 
Aquino and their military allies—not the “big comprador 
bourgeoisie and landlords.” 

The dissident cadre criticized the CPP’s insistence 
that even liberal democrats accept the national demo- 
cratic line as an example of “vulgar and mechanical in- 
terpretations of class analysis.” It concluded with a plea 
for reconsideration of the ‘stale prescription” that politi- 
cal struggle must always take a “secondary or subordi- 
nate position in relation to armed struggle.’ Not only 
should the party accord political struggle a much larger 
role, argued the author, it should broaden its united front 
and focus on the possibility of urban insurrection. 

By summer 1986, then, sharp debate had emerged 
within the CPP on at least three major issues: the roles 
and relative importance of armed struggle and political 
struggle in revolutionary strategy, the nature of the 
Aquino government, and the nature of the united front. 


'S™Regolution on the Party's Tactics Regarding the Snap Election.” 
'S2This description of the May 1986 EC resolution is based on Carol 
Victoria, “A Reply to the Resolution,” Praktika, Vol. 1, No. 2, August 1986, 
pp. 60-69, and the author's interview with a CPP cadre, Manila, Aug. 24, 

1986. 
183" Reply to the Resolution,” pp. 53-75. 
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Negotiators agree on November 27, 1986, to a 60-day ceasefire between the forces of the Communist Party of the 
Philippines/New People’s Army and the Government of President Corazon Aquino; from left to right, government 
spokesmen Teofisto Guingona, Chairman of the Audit Commission, and Ramon V. Mitra, Minister of Agriculture, 
and NDF representatives (on behalf of the CPP) Satur Ocampo, Antonio Zumel, and Carolina Malay. 


Satur Ocampo, a Central Committee member, con- 
firmed to the author in an interview in September 1986 
that there were “continuing discussions” and “ex- 
changes of opinion” on strategic and ideological is- 
sues, “because the situation is still in transition.” 


Policy Shifts 


Aquino’s popularity and her offer to negotiate with the 
insurgent leadership on a ceasefire and political settle- 
ment, combined with pressure from within the party, re- 
sulted in significant adjustments in CPP policies. The 
first major policy shift after Aquino’s inauguration was to 
try for atactical alliance with the progressive wing of the 
Aquino government against its “fascist” opponents. 
The EC directed legal organizations under CPP direc- 
tion to support the progressive policies of the Aquino 
government and suggested the possibility of coopera- 
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—Sandro Tucci/Gamma-Liaison. 
tion with it in a “democratic coalition government.” 'S4 
The second policy shift was to reduce the level of NPA 
tactical offensives and to be more selective in choosing 
targets. The new military line, reflected in an early party 
assessment, prohibited “arms-snatching with gunfire” 
and raids on municipalities or capitals. '°° The NPA was 
ordered not to attack AFP units unless the latter were en- 
gaged in offensive actions. The AFP firmed a “marked 
reduction” in NPA initiation of contacts. '?° 
The most important readjustment in CPP strategy, 
however, was its willingness to begin negotiations with 
Aquino on a peace agreement. The rationale for the de- 
cision, articulated in a EC memorandum to all national 


'34°The Current Situation and Our Immediate Tasks,” p. 9 

'85Veritas, Apr. 3, 1986 

1381 etter from the NPA Operational Command, Nueva Vizcaya-Ifugao 
Provinces to Commanders of AFP units in Nueva Vizcaya-lfugao, July 12, 
1986 (mimeographed); Brig. Gen. Edmundo Ermita, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
quoted in PNA, April 15, 1986, FB/S-APA, Apr. 16, 1986, p. P/9 
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and territorial units in July, had three main points. The 
first was the fear of being politically isolated: ‘We need 
to enter into political negotiations . . . to open the possi- 
bility of aceasefire,” itexplained, because of the danger 
that “we can be isolated and lose the initiative on this is- 
sue.” Second, the negotiations would offer the CPP both 
an opportunity to achieve “formal recognition of the na- 
tional stature and role of the party in the revolutionary 
movement” and a platform to educate the population on 
“the need for... armed revolution in the present situa- 
tion.” Third, negotiations would ‘test the extent, limit, 
or capacity of the new government's reformism . . . \ 
while “keep[ing] the door open as much as possible for 
tactical alliances against the diehard reactionar- 
ies... ."'97 The CPP’s United Front Commission and 
National Urban Commission succinctly explained the 
primary reason for entering into peace negotiations ina 
joint memorandum which said that the party was in a 
“relatively defensive tactical position.” "9° 

As the CPP entered into negotiations with the Aquino 
government in August 1986, it was ready for a wide 
range of possibilities, including limited, temporary ac- 
cords on humanitarian issues, depending on how the 
government’s posture evolved.'°? Despite its skepti- 
cism about the government's willingness to negotiate 
on fundamental political and economic issues and a 
number of unresolved military-security issues, the CPP 
agreed to a 60-day ceasefire, beginning on December 
9, that would permit the two sides to engage in substan- 
tive political negotiations. '7° 

Before the ceasefire had expired, however, the CPP 
leadership had decided to reverse course and to re- 
sume the armed struggle. Three fundamental consider- 
ations underlay that decision: first, the party's assess- 
ment of the Aquino government grew markedly more 
negative during the December—January period. The 
CPP had already viewed Aquino as having moved to the 
right as early as the end of the summer, because of her 
appointments to the Constitutional Commission, her 
policies toward economic recovery, and the lack of 
change in the military.'*' By January, CPP leaders 
clearly viewed the government as having moved even 
farther to the right. The liberal wing of the government, 
which had figured prominently in the party's earlier as- 


'37“Negotiations about a Ceasefire.” 

'88Text of Joint Memorandum by the National Urban Commission and 
the United Front Commission, July 1986 (cited below as ‘Joint 
Memorandum”), published in full in The New Philippines Daily Express, 
Nov. 28, 1986, p. 7. 

'39|bid. 

'4°F or a detailed discussion of the ceasefire agreement, see Porter, 
The Politics of Counterinsurgency, pp. 116-18. 

'4Interview with Ocampo, Sept. 1, 1986. 
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essments, had been dramatically weakened, in part be- 
cause Aquino had replaced the left-leaning Labor Min- 
ister Augusto Sanchez and Local Government Minister 
Aquilino Pimentel with more conservative figures after 
the firing of Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile. 

Moreover, the plebiscite on the draft constitution, 
scheduled for early February 1987, imposed a deadline 
on the CPP to adopt a clear position on Aquino. Some- 
time in December, after weeks of intraparty debate, the 
CPP decided to campaign against ratification of the 
constitution because of its “anti-people” and ‘“anti-na- 
tionalist” provisions. Significantly, KMU followed suit 
and atits Third National Congress on December 22, vot- 
ed for rejection of the charter on the grounds thatit failed 
to define workers’ rights or protect the economy against 
foreign domination; the KMU simultaneously ended the 
policy of “maximum restraint’ regarding strikes that it 
had followed since June. '** Suspension of the political 
talks thus appears to have been linked to the party’s tac- 
tical decision to come out against the Aquino govern- 
ment and to seek to prevent it from consolidating power 
through a big victory in the constitutional plebiscite. 

Finally, the CPP leaders were also worried that ex- 
tending the ceasefire and negotiations would weaken 
both the will and capability of the revolutionary move- 
ment to carry out the strategy of “people's war.” Evenas 
they entered into the negotiations, the CPP leaders were 
haunted by the fear that a ceasefire and prolonged ne- 
gotiations would tend to strengthen tendencies toward 
“reformist illusions’ and ‘‘parliamentarist beliefs” 
among the people, especially the urban petty-bour- 
gecisie. '4° They may have seen further evidence during 
the ceasefire period of a tendency even within the 
CPP/NPA to favor peaceful political struggle over 
armed struggle. The further development of the NPA, 
moreover, required regular tactical offensives, which 
the ceasefire had brought to a standstill. '** 


Resuming the Struggle 


In mid-January, new orders went out to NDF negotia- 
tors to disengage from the negotiations by January 22 
and to the open ND organizations to step up mass 


142 Manila Chronicle, Dec. 22, 1986. 

143"Negotiations about a Ceasefire,” p. 7. 

144" Joint Memorandum.” NDF spokesman were reported at the end of 
the ceasefire period to have expressed the fear that many NPA guerrillas 
might be attracted to offers of amnesty and material benefit in a prolonged 
ceasefire. See AFP dispatch, Feb.1, 1987, in FB/S-APA, Feb. 3, 1987, p. P/11. 
These fears had been heightened by the evident desire of some regional 
CPP/NPA units to negotiate on ceasefires with local governments. See Manila 
Chronicle, Oct. 23, 1986. 


movement protests against the government's poli- 
cies. '*° On the morning of January 22, the NDF and gov- 
ernment delegations jointly announced the indefinite 
suspension of the political talks. Shortly after that an- 
nouncement, some 30,000 members of the KMP staged 
amarch on Malacanang palace, during which 15 dem- 
onstrators were killed and 90 others were injured when 
government security personnel fired into the crowd. The 
incident was the culmination of a series of demonstra- 
tions by the KMP demanding land reform and, by impli- 
cation, attacking the draft constitution as insufficient. '4° 

The shift to open propaganda attacks on the Aquino 
government and the return to armed struggle was com- 
pleted on February 7 when NDF negotiators announced 
that the insurgents would not renew the ceasefire upon 
its February 8 expiration. The NDF panel demanded, 
among other preconditions for a return to negotiations, 
that Aquino “thoroughly reform and reorient” the AFP 
and recognize that the NDF program has the support of 
a “considerable section of the population.”'*” The 
CPP’s official organ then launched its first harsh propa- 
ganda attack on the Aquino government, making refer- 
ence to the “reactionary rule of the US-Aquino clique 
that is hell-bent on imposing its oppressive and exploit- 
ative powers.” '48 

That the new hard line was not universally accepted 
was quite evident from the response of CPP/NPA and re- 
lated national democratic activists to the constitutional 
referendum. It had, after all, been only after spirited de- 
bate that the KMU had voted in December to seek the 
defeat of the new draft constitution. '*? Although KMP 
also supported the defeat of the charter, aBAYAN meet- 
ing in December had seen 96 of its member organiza- 
tions vote for a ‘critical yes” position on the referendum, 
while 75 voted for its defeat, and 10 voted for abstention. 
After a bitter struggle, BAYAN called in January for peo- 
ple to “vote according to conscience.” The PnB, too, 
intially favored the “critical yes” posture, and only after 
intense pressure from the CPP, adopted a compromise 
position demanding that the plebiscite be postponed. 
However, some 50 leftist organizations combined to ad- 
vocate Critical ratification. '°° Moreover, the CPP/NPA 


'45Private communication from a Filipino journalist with wide contacts in 
the CPP, Jan. 22, 1987. See also AFP dispatch, Feb. 1, 1987, loc. cit. 

'46 Asiaweek, Feb. 1, 1987, p. 22. 

'47Paid advertisement by the NDF, signed by Satur Ocampo, Antonio 
Zumel, and Carolina Malay, Ang Pahayagang Malaya, Feb. 8, 1987, p. if 

'48 Ang Bayan, February 1987, quoted in Ang Pahayagang Malaya, 
Mar. 7, 1987, p. 1. 

'48Correspondence, Vol. 2, No. 1, January 1987, pp. 4—. 
Correspondence is published by the KMU International Affairs Department. 
Two of KMU’s maior affiliates, the National Federation of Sugar Workers 


| and the National Federation of Labor, broke with the KMU position and 


supported ratification. See Ang Pahayagang Malaya, Jan. 19, 1987. 
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leadership in regions of Mindanao and Negros (where 
the party is allied with the KMU-affiliated National Feder- 
ation of Sugar Workers) openly defied the central lead- 
ership and adopted the position of critical ratification. '°' 

After the overwhelming 77 percent vote in favor of the 
constitution on February 2, CPP leaders were quick to 
explain the failure of their campaign against the consti- 
tution as a result of the failed plot by Marcos loyalists 
and allies of former Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile 
to overthrow the Aquino government, which—they ar- 
gued—switched many “No” votes to “Yes.”'5* Even in 
such strongholds of the NPA as the Bicol region, Panay, 
Negros, and Samar, however, the party could not pre- 
vent people from voting for the new charter. In Barangay 
San Juan, in the Samal municipality of Bataan province, 
where there had been a demonstration welcoming NDF 
negotiators in December, the vote went 60:40 in favor of 
the constitution. '°9 

Potentially more serious for the CPP than the break in 
the ranks of supporters over the constitutional poll is 
what appears to be a growing desire for peace on the 
part of the population in areas where the CPP/NPA effort 
has been well-organized. While CPP leaders were plan- 
ning to renew armed struggle, party leaders in Northern, 
Southeastern, and Southern Mindanao were declaring 
publicly that the people in their respective regions want- 
ed the ceasefire extended. Regional CPP officials in 
Northern and Central Mindanao attended a “peace 
summit” with bishops, governors, and military com- 
manders and signed a resolution calling for a Minda- 
nao-wide ceasefire and continued dialogue for peace, 
because ‘we cannot just negate the clamor of the peo- 
ple.”'°4 The official spokesman of the Northwestern 
Mindanao NDF reportedly signed a ceasefire agree- 
ment with the government in defiance of the national 
CPP policy and, in May, appeared at a rally for peace 
with government civilian and military officials and a 
Catholic bishop. '°° 

Former NPA commander Bernabe Buscayno, re- 
leased by Aquino in March 1986, warned his former 
comrades in the party that rural people “are inno mood 


150Pauy| Petitjean, “A Temporary and Fragile Success for Cory,” 
International Viewpoint, Feb. 23, 1987. 

'51 Ang Pahayagang Malaya, Oct. 20, 1987. Some NPA cadres in 
Negros were reported to have separated from the insurgent forces to form 
their own military units, while adopting the position of critical collaboration 
with the government. Ibid. 

'S2fanila Chronicle, Feb. 9, 1987 

'S3ibid., Feb. 9, 1987, p. 8. For an eyewitness description and 
photographs of the welcoming celebration for NPA guerrillas in Samal on 
December 11, see National Midweek, Dec. 24, 1986, pp. 6-7. 

'54Manila Chronicle, Jan. 18, 1987, p. 2. 

'S5|bid., June 13, 1987. The NDF spokesman Ike de los Reyes, was 
apparently killed by government troops in a raid in June 1987. 
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to support armed struggle except for those who are Cur- 
rently under armed repression . . . .” After spending a 
great deal of time inthe rural areas as a senatorial candi- 
date on the PnB/Alliance for New Politics slate, Bus- 
cayno observed that rural people had experienced 
peace during the ceasefire for the first time in many 
years, and that their mood was different from that in the 
Marcos period. “If [the CPP leaders] insist on armed 
struggle,” he told an interviewer, ‘they will not get the 
support they used to get fromthe people ... . The peo- 
ple want. ..to give Cory and democracy a chan- 
ce.” 5 Buscayno has been especially critical of the 
NPA’s use of urban assassination as a political-military 
method—a practice that makes legal leftists like himself 
the likely target of right-wing counterassassination.'°’ 

Most of the CPP’s central leadership, however, not 
only rejected such views but went on the political offen- 
sive to suppress them within the party. With the resump- 
tion of armed struggle, they demanded a return to ideo- 
logical unity and discipline within the party. In May 1987, 
the CPP held a theoretical conference at which the need 
forideological struggle against “right opportunism” and 
“reformism” was stressed. The message was aimed 
squarely at those within the party who had called for less 
emphasis on armed struggle and more emphasis on co- 
operation with “reformists’-—or, even worse, had advo- 
cated a return to a ceasefire and negotiations. It was 
also directed at Buscayno and others in the legal left 
who had criticized the return to armed struggle. '°° 

The lively intraparty debate that had flourished in 
1986 was virtually dead by the summer of 1987. The Na- 
tional Urban Commission's journal, Praktika, never ap- 
peared again after publishing in August 1986 its strong 
critique of the May 1986 EC resolution. The Commis- 
sion’s officials, who had supported the “rectificationist” 
position, now toed the new party line. Party cadres who 
were known to have been dissenters were warned to 
support the line or face party discipline. '°? 


Conclusion 


With the breakdown of the ceasefire and political ne- 
gotiations in February 1987, both the Aquino govern- 
ment and the CPP have girded for a more intense mili- 


‘interview with Buscayno, Manila Chronicle, Apr. 3, 1987, reprinted in 
Ang Katipunan, June 1987, pp. 7-8 

*S’Buscayno survived such an assassination attempt on June 8, 1987 

Private communication from a Filipino journalist (see fn. 145). 

'=The National Urban Commission itself was reported to have been 
disbanded, with some of its responsibilities turned over to the National Military 
Commission. See Newsweek (New York), Aug. 17, 1987, p. 18. 


tary conflict. President Aquino, after having tried a poli- 
cy of negotiations during her first year in office, has now 
accepted most of the recommendations of the Philip- 
pine military for coping with the insurgency. She has in- 
creased military pay and the military budget in general, 
requested more helicopters and other military assis- 
tance from abroad, postponed plans to dismantle the 
untrained and often undisciplined CHDF units, and giv- 
en up investigations of human rights abuses by the Phil- 
ippine military. The government has apparently pinned 
its hopes for success against the insurgents on acombi- 
nation of military pressure, economic growth, and some 
form of extensive land reform. 

The CPP/NPA, for its part, is attempting to speed up 
the pace of the armed struggle. This includes extending 
the scope of its program of assassination to US person- 
nel inthe Philippines. In early November, Satur Ocampo 
said that the NDF took responsibility for the October kill- 
ing of three Americans near Clark Air Force Base. He 
warned that US officials, both civilian and military, who 
are believed to be involved in the war effort would be tar- 
geted for assassination. '°° Later in November, the party 
newspaper spoke of an increasing possibility of direct 
American military intervention in the conflict and saw 
this as creating an “urgent need to secure heavier arms, 
like mortars, anti-tank and anti-aircraft weapons.”'®' 

The escalation of violence by both sides is not likely to 
bring any clear advantage to either the government or 
the insurgents. The CPP/NPA armed insurgency is a 
strong political-military movement that does not appear 
vulnerable, at least in the short run, to any conceivable 
military pressures that might be placed on it. But it may 
have difficulty expanding its political base further, and 
there are also limitations on how far it can grow militarily. 
lt also has certain clear vulnerabilities that could erode 
its political strength. Its primary support is among the 
poor peasants and agricultural workers whose liveli- 
hood has been improved by the reorganization of the 
communities under NPA auspices. However, rising de- 
mands by poor peasants could push middle peasants 
and landowners to abandon NPA zones, which would 
deprive the insurgency of productive resources. 

Its ability to win the sympathies of a considerable seg- 
ment of the intelligentsia had been one of the CPP’s 
strengths during its period of rapid growth. By continu- 
ing a war against Aquino, however, the CPP risks the 
eventual possibility of serious erosion or even disinte- 
gration of a segment of its rural support base as well as 
of the sympathy of those in the “middle forces” who 


'©°K vodo dispatch, Nov. 6, 1987, in FBIS-EAS, Nov. 6, 1987, p. 30. 
'®1AFP dispatch, Nov. 25, 1987, citing Ang Bayan, in FBIS-EAS, Nov. 
27, 1987, p. 36. 
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have taken a national democratic stance in the past. 
Electoral politics are deeply embedded in Philippine so- 
ciety, and the possibility of party struggle ina democrat- 
ic regime will continue to exert an attraction for CPP 
sympathizers and even some party cadres. The CPP 
leadership may calculate that the political costs of push- 
ing forward the armed. struggle will be more than out- 
weighed in the longer run by popular revulsion at the 
AFP’s counterinsurgency operations, at abuses by vigi- 
lante groups that have been associated with the govern- 
ment, and by a failure on the part of Aquino to deliver on 
promises of social justice. Even if it is wrong in that cal- 
culation, it is likely to be able to mobilize enough man- 
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power and economic resources to escalate the conflict 
further in the coming years. 

The inability of the NPA to arm its guerrilla forces ade- 
quately blocks the way to amilitary victory. But the insur- 
gents can certainly deny victory to the AFP, even if the 
party suffers a net reduction in its mass base due to 
alienation of middle and rich peasants by its continued 
armed struggle and heavy taxation. Barring a renewed 
attempt at negotiating a political-military accommoda- 
tion, therefore, the most likely prospect for the foresee- 
able future is a bloody, economically draining, and in- 
conclusive war. 


China’s Nomenklatura System 


John P. Burns 


nits attempt to ensure the success of the Four Mod- 

ernizations drive, the leadership of the People’s Re- 

public of Chinahas made major efforts in the 1980's 
to revitalize the cadre management system that was in- 
stituted in the 1950's and early 1960's and to reestablish 
control of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) over it. 
This undertaking marks official recognition of the fact 
that the success of innumerable reform initiatives 
hinges on correcting the shortcomings of the existing 
cadre system, especially those aspects of it that impede 
the large-scale qualitative elite transformation required 
by the modernization drive. ' 

A central target of recent changes is the nomen- 
klatura system—the critical feature of the cadre man- 
agement system. The nomenklatura (zhiwu mingcheng 
biao) system? consists of lists of leading positions over 
which party committees exercise the power of appoint- 
ment, lists of reserve cadre for the available positions, 
and the institutions and processes for making the ap- 
propriate personnel changes. The system is arguably 
the major instrument of Communist Party control over 
contemporary China’s political, economic, social, and 
cultural institutions. Through nomenklatura, a variant of 
which is employed by all communist parties in power,° 
authorities ensure that leading institutions throughout 
the country will exercise only the autonomy granted to 
them by the party. 

China's nomenklatura operates within a complex hi- 
erarchy of authority. For example, organizations in Chi- 
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na exist in a hierarchy of ranks. The state bureaucracy is 
organized territorially. Below the central government in 
Beijing are 22 provinces, five autonomous regions, and 
three centrally administered cities (Beijing, Shanghai, 
and Tianjin), all of equal rank. At the next lower level are 
175 prefectures or prefecture-level units, and below 
them are more than 2,000 counties or county-level 
units.4 A hierarchy of party committees, extending 
downward from the Central Committee in Beijing, paral- 
lels this structure. 

In the Chinese administrative hierarchy, ministers 
and deputy ministers of central ministries in Beijing are 
of equal rank to governors and deputy governors of 
provinces. Heads of general bureaus (zongju) at the 
center are equivalent to heads of provincial-level com- 
missions, and heads of bureaus (ju and s/) of central 
ministries and commissions are of equal rank to heads 
of provincial bureaus (ting and ju) and to heads of 
prefectures.° 


LT 


For further discussion, see Melanie Manion, “The Cadre Management 
System, Post-Mao: The Appointment, Promotion, Transfer, and Removal of 
Party and State Leaders,” The China Quarterly (London), June 1985, 
pp. 203-33. 

2Bohdan Harasymiw described the term “nomenklatura’” (meaning 
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seniority, including a description of the duties of each office. Its political 
importance comes from the fact that the party's nomenklatura—and it alone— 
contains the most important leading positions in all organized activities of 
social life.” See Harasymiw's seminal article, “Nomenklatura: The Soviet 
Communist Party's Leadership Recruitment System,” Canadian Journal of 
Political Science (Waterloo, Ontario), December 1969, p. 494. 

5For examples from the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, see chapters in 
T. H. Rigby and Bohdan Harasymiw, Eds., Leadership Selection and 
Patron-Client Relations in the USSR and Yugoslavia, London, George Allen 
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4Ministry of Civil Affairs of the People's Republic of China, Ed., 
Zhonghua renmin gonghequo xingzheng juhua jiance (Handbook of 
Administrative Divisions of the People's Republic of China), Beijing, Cehui 
chubanshe, 1985, p. 1. 

°See Kenneth Lieberthal and Michel Oksenberg, Bureaucratic Politics 
and Chinese Energy Development, Washington, DC, US Department of 
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Background 


The nomenklatura system had its beginnings in the 
early 1950's, and by 1955 a system along Soviet lines 
had been established.® Party committees exercised 
formal authority over senior personnel appointments, 
removals, and transfers two levels down the administra- 
tive hierarchy; the Central Committee in Beijing ap- 
proved personnel changes not only of leading cadres at 
the center, but of senior officials at the provincial and 
prefectural levels. By the 1960's, China’s cadre system 
had become a powerful, party-dominated one.’ A re- 
cent study states that a personnel dossier and cadre 
evaluation system was in place in the 1960’s and that 
“cadre appointments, promotions, transfers and re- 
movals were deliberated and conducted in an atmo- 
sphere of secrecy.’® Overlap existed both between par- 
ty organization departments (which made personnel 
policy and examined and approved senior personnel 
appointments) and parallel state personnel depart- 
ments, as well as between these various departments 
and party committees at different levels. Senior posi- 
tions at the prefectural level, for example, appeared on 
the nomenklatura of both the Central Committee and of 
various provincial party committees. 

During the Cultural Revolution (1966-76), intense 
conflict within the party prevented authorities from using 
the system effectively, and changes of leading person- 
nel became highly irregular. There was no mention of 
the powerful Central Committee Organization Depart- 
ment in the Chinese press between 1967 and 1972, and 
its head was not officially identified until 1975.° 

In the years immediately following the Cultural Revo- 
lution, the party attempted to reestablish regular proce- 
dures for controlling the selection and placement of 
leading personnel. Up to 1980, much of official attention 
was concentrated on the specifics of removing persons 
recruited or rehabilitating those demoted during the 
Cultural Revolution. By 1980, however, attempts to deal 
with the de-institutionalization that had occurred during 
the “lost 10 years” were being made and attention was 
focused once again on reshaping leading groups at all 
levels so that they were prepared to carry out China's 
modernization drive. 

In 1980, the Central Committee repromulgated the list 
of cadre positions that it managed, and ordered lower- 
| level party committees to do the same.'° It also 
| reaffirmed the two-level-down principle, and it ordered 
| that in situations where positions on a party committee's 
nomenklatura were to be filled by election, authorities 
| must first submit the names of the nominees to the rele- 
| vant party committee for approval. Finally, the Central 
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Committee extended its control to the party core groups 
(dangzu) of central ministries, commissions, and bu- 
reaus. These party core groups, which are appointed by 
central party officials and exist independently of the par- 
ty committees that also exist in the ministries, commis- 
sions, and bureaus, play an important role in the imple- 
mentation of the nomenklatura system. Within each 
ministry and commission of the State Council, for exam- 
ple, party core.groups consisting of three to five people, 
each with a group secretary (usually the minister or a 
deputy minister) and a deputy secretary, maintain lists 
of positions over which they have authority of appoint- 
ment, removal, and transfer of officials. In turn, judging 
from the example of the Bank of China, the secretary, 
deputy secretaries, and members of the core groups in 
similarly key central institutions were included on the no- 
menklatura of the Central Committee. '' 

Further detailed regulations followed these first steps. 
Because the numbers of cadres managed centrally was 
so great, the Central Committee divided them into 
grades. Grade “A” positions included, for example, 
heads and deputy heads of party central departments 
and State Council ministries and commissions; ambas- 
sadors stationed abroad; the heads of various mass or- 
ganizations; party secretaries and standing committee 
members of provincial party committees; and provincial 
governors and deputy governors. '* Positions of lesser 
rank were designated “B” grade. In October 1980, the 
Central Committee advised that before an “A” grade 
appointment, removal, or transfer could be made, it was 
necessary to seek the approval of the relevant “leading 
cadre of party central” or the vice premier responsible 
for the functional area.'$ 

This process was not always followed—provincial 


®Central Committee Organization Department, “Notice on the 
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calls fractions) and party committees in central ministries, see Barnett, 
op. Cit., p. 24. 

'2Eor a list of “A” grade positions, see Central Committee Organization 
Department, “Notice on the Implementation of Several Detailed Questions on 
the ‘Job Title List of Cadres Managed by the Party Central Committee,’ 
1980," in RGWX, pp. 339-44. 
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party committees tended to ignore the regulations. Lo- 
cal authorities often failed to make complete reports on 
proposed personnel changes and sometimes failed to 
seek central approval before they announced local ap- 
pointments. In 1982, the Central Committee com- 
plained: ‘Sometimes the Central Committee wants to 
make changes to the [personnel] decisions of local peo- 
ple’s congresses, but because the decision has already 
been taken and made public, it is not convenient to 
make a change. This produces work immobilism.’'* No 
doubt, this situation arose because the Central Commit- 
tee was unable to manage the thousands of cadres un- 
der its authority, causing provincial party committees 
in many cases to view the approval process as a mere 
formality. '° 


1984 Nomenklatura Reform 


At a National Conference on Organization Work, in 
July 1983, the Central Committee's Organization De- 
partment presented a plan to decentralize control of 
personnel management. Authorities proposed reduc- 
ing the number of cadres directly managed by the Cen- 
tral Committee, from 13,000, to 7,000.'° When the re- 
form was implemented in August 1984, however, 
officials reported that they had transferred to provincial 
party committees and to party core groups (dangzu) of 
the central ministries, commissions, and bureaus no- 
menklatura authority over two-thirds of the posts previ- 
ously controlled by the Central Committee. Further, offi- 
cials restricted the authority of party committees to 
supervision of positions only one level down the admin- 
istrative hierarchy. '7 

The reform drastically reduced the number of posts 
directly managed by the Central Committee. In one 
State Council ministry-level unit—the People’s Bank of 
China—the number of posts on the Central Committee's 


'4Central Committee Organization Department, ‘Notice on the Revision 
of and Supplement to Several Regulations on Appointment and Removal Work 
of Cadres Managed by the Party Central Committee, 1982,” in RGWX, 
pp. 360-63 

‘Jerry Hough argues that in the Soviet Union, party committee approval 
of appointments is “at times” a formality. The Central Committee, he suggests, 
is “less absorbed in low-level personnel work than its nomenklatura 
suggests."’ See Jerry Hough and Merle Fainsod, How the Soviet Union is 
Governed, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1979, pp. 431-32. 

'®The July 6, 1983 work report of the Central Committee Organization 
Department presented at a national conference on organization work, 
“Proposal on Reforming the Spirit and Quickening the Pace of the 
‘Four Changes’ of the Leadership Group and the Cadre Ranks,” in 
RGWX, p. 114 

'7Renmin Ribao (Beijing), July 20, 1984, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC—hereafter, 
FBIS-CHI), July 23, 1984, pp. K/1-6. 
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nomenklatura fell by at least 87 percent (see Table 1). 1° 
Since 1984, only a handful of the top positions in the 
Bank headquarters appear on the CC list; most are now 
on the Bank’s own nomenklatura. The latter are, howev- 
er, reportable to the Central Committee. The names of 
other institutions, especially some enterprises and ser- 
vice units, disappeared completely from the CC list 
as a result of the reform. Control over the leading posi- 
tions in them has presumably been transferred to party 
core groups within ministries and commissions or to 
provincial party committees. 

In spite of the overall reduction in the number of posts 
on the Central Committee’s nomenklatura, there was 
one significant addition—the 1984 list added the heads 
of discipline inspection groups organized throughout 
central administrative agencies, giving these groups 
additional clout in their fight against corruption and 
bureaucratic abuses. 

Over the period from August to December 1984, pro- 
vincial and prefectural party committees, in turn, moved 
to decentralize their control over their nomenk/atura to 
prefectural, city, and county party committees. The 
impact of these changes on the number of cadres man- 
aged by provincial party committees has varied. For 
example, of those cadres previously managed by pro- 
vincial party committees, Heilongjiang retained 23 per- 
cent:'? Inner Mongolia retained 30 percent;*° and 
Qinghai retained 50 percent.*' In poorer provinces, 
such as Qinghai, there may have been too few party 
members in prefectural or other local party organiza- 
tions to carry out further decentralization. 

The reform did not reduce the total size of the no- 
menklatura, but rather it redistributed authority over 
many posts to lower-level party committees and to party 
core groups. (It should be noted that the inclusion of 
party core groups on the job title list of the party Cen- 
tral Committee or local party committees signaled an ef- 
fort to retain some measure of control over lower-level 
appointments.) 

By decentralizing cadre management, authorities 
sought to reduce to manageable proportions the num- 
ber of cadres controlled centrally and by provincial par- 
ty committees. This step amounted to recognition of the 
fact that the Central Committee in Beijing was out of 
touch with local needs and sometimes mistakenly over- 
ruled the personnel recommendations of local officials, 
and that the process of review was sometimes a formali- 
ty, because the number of cadres involved precluded a 


'8The precise number depends on how many deputy, vice- , and 
advisory positions there are in the Bank. 

"Radio Harbin, Aug. 14, 1984, in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 15, 1984, p. S/2. 

?°Radio Hohhot, Oct. 13, 1984, in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 15, 1984, p. R/6. 

2'Radio Xining, Aug. 5, 1984, in FB/S-CHI/, Aug. 6, 1984, p. T/1. 
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Table 1: The 1984 Decentralization of China’s Nomenklatura System— 
The Case of the People’s Bank of China 


1. Excerpts from ‘Job Title List of Cadre Positions Managed by the Party Central Committee, 1979” 


Position 


President, vice presidents, advisers 

Head, deputy heads, advisers 

Head, deputy heads 

Head, deputy heads 

Heads, deputy heads 

Director, deputy directors 

Director, deputy directors 

Editor-in-chief, deputy editors-in-chief 

Party secretary, deputy secretaries, general manager 
(bureau head), deputy general managers (deputy bureau heads) 

Advisers 

Party secretary, deputy secretaries, general manager 


(bureau head), deputy general managers (deputy bureau heads), 


advisers 


Party secretaries, managers (jingli), factory managers (changzhang) 


Heads 


Party secretaries, presidents 


Unit 


Headquarters 

Political Department 

General Office © 

Administrative Bureau (xingzheng si) 
Various bureaus (ju) 

Counsellors Office 

Finance Research Institute 

China Financial Magazine Publishing House 


People’s Insurance Corporation of China (People’s Bank of China 
Insurance Professional Management Bureau) 


Various bureau-level (s/, ju) units 


People’s Bank of China Printing Corporation (People’s 
Bank of China Printing Management Bureau) 


Donghe Printing Company and factories No. 541 and No. 542 


Bank branches of various provinces, centrally administered cities, 
and autonomous regions 


Institutions of higher learning managed by Bank headquarters 


2. Excerpts from ‘Job Title List of Cadre Positions Managed by the Party Central Committee, 1984” 


Position 


Unit 


Chairman, vice-chairmen, president, vice presidents 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 

Head 

Head 


Bank headquarters 

Party core group of Bank 

Discipline inspection group of Bank 
Political Department of Bank 


3. Excerpts from ‘‘Job Title List of Cadre Positions to be Reported to the Party Central Committee, 1984” 


Position 


Head, deputy heads 

Directors, deputy directors 

Head, deputy heads 

Head, deputy heads 

Chief engineer, deputy chief engineers 
Chief economist, deputy chief economists 
Chief accountant, deputy chief accountants 
Bureau-level investigators (diaoyan yuan), researchers 
Deputy heads, group members 

Party secretary, deputy secretaries 
Chairman, deputy chairmen 

Party secretary, president 

Party secretary, president 

Party secretary, president 


Unit 

Bank headquarters, General Office 

Various bureaus (ju and s/) of Bank headquarters 
Investigation and Research Office 

Counsellors Office 

Headquarters 

Headquarters 

Headquarters 

Headquarters 

Discipline inspection group of Bank headquarters 
Party committee of organs of Bank headquarters 
National Bank Trade Union Work Committee 
Sichuan Finance and Economics College 

Hunan Finance and Economics College 

Shaanxi Finance and Economics College 


SOURCES: Excerpted from “Temporary Method for Managing Cadres of the People’s Bank of China,” in People’s Bank of China Personnel Bureau, Ed., Renshi gongzuo wenjian xuanbian 
(Selection of Personnel Work Documents), Beijing, Zhongguo jinrong chubanshe, 1985, p. 10; “Job Title List of Cadres Managed by the Party Central Committee," ibid., pp. 398-405; and “Job 


Title List of Cadres Managed by the People’s Bank of China,” ibid., pp. 414-16 
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detailed examination of each case. A second objective 
in granting more autonomy to local party authorities on 
personnel matters, was to “spur their initiative” and lead 
them to appoint high-quality local officials and to super- 
vise them efficiently. In addition, decentralization of 
cadre management was considered necessary to im- 
plement new economic reforms, which, among other 
things, emphasized increased autonomy for enter- 
prises and other local units.** 


Central Committee list. Since 1984, the list of posi- 
tions over which the party Central Committee has au- 
thority to authorize appointments, removals, and trans- 
fers has been divided into two parts: (1) the “Job Title 
List of Cadres Managed by the Party Central Commit- 
tee” (Zhonggong zhongyang guanli de ganbu zhiwu 
mingcheng biao),*? and (2) the “List of Cadre Positions 
to be Reported to the Party Central Committee” (Xiang 
zhongyang beian de ganbu zhiwu mingdan).** On the 
first of these lists, party authorities have placed approxi- 
mately 5,000 of the most senior positions throughout the 
country.*° Before any cadre can be appointed to or re- 
moved from one of these positions, the Central Commit- 
tee (usually through its Organization Department) must 
give prior approval. The CC’s second list has tens of 
thousands of positions on it—most are those just below 
the primary positions in the administrative hierarchy. 
Appointments to or removals from these positions must 
be reported to the Central Committee. It may be that 
since 1984 the provincial and lower-level party commit- 
tee nomenklatura has similarly been divided into two 
lists to parallel central practice. 

The 1984 list of jobs directly managed by the Central 
Committee is divided into a number of functional areas 
(see Table 2). Itincludes the heads and deputy heads of 
Central Committee departments, and of the centrally 
controlled party media; the leading positions in the Na- 
tional People’s Congress, the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference (CPPCC), and the courts and 
the procuratorate; as well as the leading positions within 
the State Council and its ministries, commissions, and 
and subordinate bureaus (zhishu ju). Also covered are 
senior positions in the Chinese Academy of Sciences, 
the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, the New Chi- 
na News Agency, and various important banks and 


See Commentator, Renmin Ribao, July 20, 1984, in FB/S-CHI, July 23, 
1984, pp. K/1-5. 

*3The list is published as Table 2. 

?4RGWX, pp. 405-12. 

*°If officials reduced the number of centrally managed cadres by two- 
thirds, the reform would have resulted in the Central Committee managing 
4,290 cadres (one-third of the 13,000 cadres managed centrally in 1983). 
My estimate of approximately 5,000 positions is based on counting the 
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corporations. Senior leaders of the People’s Armed Po- 
lice, and ambassadors and other foreign affairs officials 
are also on the list. 

The list extends to the leadership of all important mass 
organizations, including the federation of trade unions, 
the youth league, the women’s federation, and organi- 
zations of creative workers, overseas Chinese, and 
friendship groups. It also covers the leaders of provin- 
cial party and government organizations (to deputy 
governor level); leaders of provincial people's con- 
gresses and provincial CPPCC’s; and heads of provin- 
cial courts and procuratorates. The presidents and par- 
ty secretaries of the top 10 academic institutions appear 
on the list, as do the leaders of more than 30 economic 
enterprises or research units. These include well-known 
enterprises connected with the Datong coal fields, the 
Anshan steel complex, the Daqging oil field, and the 
Shaoshan petrochemical installation, as well as ahost of 
lesser-known enterprises in such strategically impor- 
tant fields as aviation, ordnance, nuclear energy, and 
space research. Finally, anumber of well-known muse- 
ums, libraries, hospitals, and medical research facilities 
are listed. 

The second list, covering positions reportable to the 
CC, extends party authority further down the adminis- 
trative hierarchy. This listis as comprehensive as the pri- 
mary job title list, and focuses on those posts immedi- 
ately below the level of leader and deputy leader of 
organizations identified on the primary list. In addition, it 
includes prefectural-level appointments, the leaders of 
academic institutions not on the primary list, and 52 ad- 
ditional economic enterprises, units, and their affiliated 
research institutes. Finally, it includes the heads of all 
corporations subordinate to the Ministry of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Relations and Trade, various customs offices, 
additional hospitals and publishing houses, broadcast- 
ing stations, and travel services. 

Every six months, party units must submit reports on 
the cadres holding these positions both to the Organiza- 
tion Department (10 copies) and to any other Central 
Committee department that shares responsibility for 
managing the position (2 copies). These reports are de- 
signed to keep the Central Committee advised of the sit- 
uation with respect to local cadre management, and to 
help it further in supervising and promoting the develop- 


number of positions on the list and estimating the number of deputies and 
advisers. Because some cadres hold more than one position (e.g., the same 
official could be both deputy minister of a ministry and secretary of the 
party core group of the ministry), there should be more positions managed 
centrally than cadres filling them. Note that in 1983, the Central Committee 
planned to retain control over 7,000 cadres after the reform, substantially more 
than | have reported here. If, indeed, the figure is 7,000, then | would 
expect the list of centrally managed positions to be 7,500 or more. 
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ment of talented officials.°© 

Before 1984, the Central Committee probably exer- 
cised direct nomenklatura authority over those posi- 
tions now on the list of reportable positions. For exam- 
ple, most of the positions that appeared on the 1979CC 
nomenklatura for the People’s Bank of China now ap- 
pear on the list of reportable positions (see Table 1). 
Since 1984, provincial committees and party core 
groups have exercised authority to fill vacancies on this 
list. Presumably, in practice, the Central Committee, 
usually through its Organization Department, could in- 
tervene in these appointments if it wished to do so. 


Central ministry party core group lists. At the central 
level, in addition to the CC’s nomenklatura, the party 
core groups of the ministries and commissions of the 
State Council, other party and government agencies, 
and mass organizations maintain their own nomenkla- 
tura lists. These lists are divided into jobs for which the 
core groups must give approval and jobs upon whose 
filling the core groups are to receive reports.®’ In 1984, 
the nomenk/atura of the People’s Bank of China, for ex- 
ample, was divided into several categories. It included 
several tens of second-echelon positions in the head- 
quarters on which the Bank’s party core group was to 
report to the Central Committee’s Organization Depart- 
ment (see Table 1). Second, it included a 
much longer list of other positions that the Bank head- 
quarters (that is, the party core group) fills directly, but 
whose filling need not be reported to the Central 
Committee. A third list of positions, such as the heads of 
divisions and branch offices of the Bank in the prov- 
inces—also once reportable to the Central Commit- 
tee—is now only reportable to the Bank headquarters 
(that is, to the party core group). 


Local party lists. Although the nomenklatura lists of 
provincial and local party committees and local party 
core groups are not available to the author, these lists in 
all likelihood parallel the CC list. Provincial party com- 
mittee lists probably include second-echelon positions 
for the provincial party committee, in addition to includ- 
ing, for example, senior officials of the provincial party 
newspaper. Senior provincial government positions, 


“6The contents of the reports should include: ‘cadre particulars (name, 
sex, age, nationality, years at work, time of entering the party, cultural 
[educational] level, political orientation, occupation); the cadre 
appointment/removal report form; and investigation materials." See Central 
Committee Organization Department, “Notice on the Revision of the Job 
Title List of Cadres Managed by the Party Central Committee, 1984," RGWX, 
p. 397. 

27For an example of the nomenkiatura of the People's Bank of China, see 
“Job Title List of the Cadres Managed by the People’s Bank of China, 1984, in 
RGWX, pp. 414-16. 
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just below the governor and deputy governor level no 
doubt are also included (although it is possible that the 
governor and his deputies are on both the central and 
the provincial lists). The list probably also covers senior 
members of the provincial judiciary and procuracy; se- 
nior prefectural party and government positions; senior 
positions in the provincial branches of the New China 
News Agency, the Chinese Academy of Sciences, and 
the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, as well as se- 
nior leaders of provincial branches of mass organiza- 
tions, banks, corporations, institutions of higher learn- 
ing, important enterprises and service units; and the 
secretary, deputy secretaries, and members of party 
core groups, and the heads of discipline inspection 
groups of each of these institutions. 

The nomenklatura of party core groups of central min- 
istries, commissions, and other units in Beijing probably 
overlaps with the provincial party committee lists. For 
example, presidents, vice presidents, advisers, party 
core group secretaries and deputy secretaries, core 
group members, and the party committee secretaries 
and deputy secretaries of provincial branches of the 
People’s Bank of China, which appear on the nomenkla- 
tura of the Bank’s headquarters party core group,*° may 
also appear on provincial party committee lists. The par- 
ty core groups of the provincial branches of the Bank, in 
addition, have their own nomenklatura, which includes 
division and office heads of those branches. 

Only scattered information exists about the scope of 
the nomenklatura of prefectural and city party commit- 
tees. According to one report, these party committees 
are responsible for the heads and deputy heads of of- 
fices in prefectural and city government and party or- 
gans, county party committee secretaries and deputy 
secretaries, county people's congress standing com- 
mittee chairmen, county magistrates, and county 
CPPCC chairmen.”? Also included must be the heads 
and deputy heads of mass organizations, educational 
institutions, and economic and service units under 
prefectural and city jurisdiction. 


Scope of the Chinese and Soviet nomenklaturas. In 
many respects, the scope of the nomenklatura lists of 
Chinese and Soviet party central committees are simi- 
lar. Both contain senior positions in the CC depart- 
ments; senior party and state positions down to provin- 
cial level; senior public security appointments; senior 
positions in the mass media and mass organizations; 
senior diplomats; senior judicial officials; and leaders of 


*8\bid. 
29Radio Nanning, Nov. 30, 1984, in FB/S-CHI/, Dec. 3, 1984, p. P/3. 
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Table 2: Job Title List of Cadres Managed by the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee (1984) 


1. PARTY CENTRAL 


Position 


Unit 


Secretary general 

Secretary general 

Secretary, committee members, secretary general 
Head, deputy heads, members 

Director, deputy directors 

Head, deputy heads 

President, vice presidents 

Director, deputy directors 

Director, deputy directors 

Director, deputy directors 

Director, deputy directors 

Chairman, deputy chairmen 

Director, deputy directors 

Director, editor-in-chief, deputy editors-in-chief 
Editor-in-chief, deputy editors-in-chief 
Editor-in-chief, deputy editors-in-chief 

Director, editor-in-chief, deputy editors-in-chief 
Secretary, deputy secretaries 


Secretary, deputy secretaries 
Secretary general 


Secretary general 


Advisers 


Party Central Advisory Committee 

Central Discipline Inspection Commission 

Central Commission of Political Science and Law 
Party Central Leading Small Groups (/ingdao xiaozu) 
Party Central General Office 

Party Central Committee departments 

Party Central School 

Party Secretariat Research Office 

Party Secretariat Rural Policy Research Office 

Party Literature Research Center 

Party History Research Center 

Commission for Collecting Party Historical Data 
Bureau for Translating Works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin 
Renmin Ribao 

Hongqi 

Guangming Ribao 

China Daily 


Party Committee of Organs directly under the Central 
Committee 


Party Committee of Central State Organs 


Discipline Inspection Committee of the Party Committee 
of Departments under the Central Committee 


Discipline Inspection Committee of the Party Committee 
of Central State Organs 


(For all the above units) 


2. NATIONAL PEOPLE'S CONGRESS (NPC), 
CHINESE PEOPLE'S POLITICAL CONSULTATIVE CONFERENCE (CPPCC), 
JUDICIARY, PROCURATORATE 


Position 


Unit 


Chairman, deputy chairmen, members, 
secretary general, deputy secretaries general 


Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 
Chairmen, deputy chairmen 
Chairman, deputy chairmen 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 


Chairman, deputy chairmen, members Standing Committee, 
secretary general, deputy secretaries general 


Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 
President, vice presidents 

Members 

Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 


Procurator general, deputy procurators general 
Members 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 


Advisers 
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Standing Committee of NPC 


Party core group of NPC Standing Committee 

Specialized committees of NPC Standing Committee 
Legislative Affairs Commission of NPC 

Party core group of Legislative Affairs Commission of NPC 
National Committee of CPPCC 


Party core group of CPPCC National Committee 
Supreme People’s Court 
Judicial Committee of Supreme People’s Court 


Party core group of the Judicial Committee of Supreme People’s 
Court 


Supreme People’s Procuratorate 
Procuratorial Committee of Supreme People’s Procuratorate 


Party core group of Procuratorial Committee of Supreme People's 
Procuratorate 


(For all the above units) 
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3. STATE COUNCIL, BANKS, CORPORATIONS, POLICE, DIPLOMATS 


Position 


Premier, deputy premiers, councillors 

Secretary general, deputy secretaries general 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 

Ministers, vice ministers 

Auditor general, deputy auditors general 

Chairman, deputy chairmen, president, vice presidents 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 

Heads 


Heads 


President, vice presidents 

President, vice presidents 

Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 
Head 

Secretary, deputy secretary, members 
Head 

Director general, deputy directors general 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 
Head 

Director, deputy directors 

Secretaries, deputy secretaries, members 


Heads 


Director, deputy directors 
Secretaries, deputy secretaries, members 
Heads 


Heads 

Head 

Chairmen and deputy chairmen of boards of directors, chief 
auditors, presidents, vice presidents 


Secretaries, deputy secretaries, members 
Heads 
_ Chairmen, deputy chairmen, general managers, 
_ deputy general managers 


Secretaries, deputy secretaries, members 

Heads 

Chairman, deputy chairmen 

Chairman, deputy chairmen, general manager, deputy 
general managers 

Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 


Head 


Chairmen, general managers 


Secretaries 
Advisers 


Unit 


State Council 

Secretary General's Office of State Council 

Party core group of Secretary General's Office of State Council 

Ministries and commissions of State Council 

Auditing Administration of State Council 

People's Bank of China 

Party core groups of ministries, commissions, offices, and banks 

Discipline inspection groups of ministries, commissions, offices, 
and banks 

Political departments (zhengzhibu), where established, of ministries, 
commissions, offices, and banks 

Chinese Academy of Sciences 

Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 

Party core group of Chinese Academy of Sciences 

Discipline inspection group of Chinese Academy of Sciences 

Party core group of Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 

Discipline inspection group of Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 

New China News Agency (Xinhua) 

Party core group of Xinhua 

Discipline inspection group of Xinhua 

Staff offices directly subordinate to State Council 

Party core groups of staff offices directly subordinate to State 
Council 

Discipline inspection groups of staff offices directly subordinate 
to State Council 

Bureaus subordinate to State Council (zhishu ju) 

Party core groups of bureaus subordinate to State Council 

Discipline inspection groups of bureaus subordinate to State 
Council 

Political departments of bureaus subordinate to State Council 

State Councillors’ Office 

Industrial and Commercial Bank of China, Agricultural Bank 
of China, People’s Construction Bank, Bank of China, 
People’s Insurance Corporation of China 

Party core groups of the above banks and corporation 

Discipline inspection groups of above banks and corporation 

China State Shipbuilding Corp., China National Petrochemicals 
Corp., China International Transportation Corp., China 
International Trust and Investment Corp. 

Party core groups of above four corporations 

Discipline inspection groups of above four corporations 

Everbright Industrial Corp. 

China National Nonferrous Metals Industrial Corp. 


Party core group of China National Nonferrous Metals 
Industrial Corp. 

Discipline inspection group of China National Nonferrous Metals 
Industrial Corp. 

China National Offshore Oil Corp., China Construction 
Industry Corp., China Automotive Industry Corp., China Silk 
Industry Corp., China Tobacco Industry Corp., China 
Packaging Corp. 

Party core groups of above six corporations 

(For all the above units) 


(Table continued on pages 44-45) 
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Table 2: Job Title List (continued) 


Secretary, deputy secretaries 

Commander, deputy commanders, and heads and deputy heads 
of political committee 

Chief of Staff, head of Political Dept., head of political committee 
of Political Dept., head of Logistics Dept., head of political 
committee of Logistics Dept. 

Ambassadors 

Heads of legations 

Consuls general 

Representatives, deputy representatives 

Representatives, deputy representatives 

Head 


Party committee of headquarters of Chinese People’s Armed Police 
Headquarters of Chinese People’s Armed Police 


Headquarters of Chinese People’s Armed Police 


Chinese embassies 

Chinese legations 

Chinese consulates general 

China's Permanent Mission to the United Nations (UN) 
UN organs 

Singapore Commercial Representative’s Office 


4. MASS ORGANIZATIONS 


Position 


Unit 


President, vice presidents 

First secretary, secretaries 

Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 

First secretary, secretaries, alternate secretaries 


President, vice presidents 
First secretary, secretaries 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, 
Chairman, deputy chairmen 
Secretary 

Secretary, deputy secretaries, 
Chairman, deputy chairmen 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, 


members 


members 


members 


President, vice presidents 


Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 


Chairman, deputy chairmen 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, 
President, vice president 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, 


members 


members 


Chairman, deputy chairmen 
Secretary, deputy secretaries, members 


Advisers 


All-China Federation of Trade Unions (ACFTU) 

Secretariat of ACFTU 

Party core group of ACFTU 

Secretariat of Central Committee of Chinese Communist Youth 
League 

All-China Federation of Women 

Secretariat of All-China Federation of Women 

Party core group of All-China Federation of Women 

China Association for Science and Technology 

Secretariat of China Association for Science and Technology 

Party core group of China Association for Science and Technology 

China Federation of Literary and Art Circles 

Party core group of China Federation 
of Literary and Art Circles 

All-China Federation of Returned Overseas Chinese 

Party core group of All-China Federation of Returned 
Overseas Chinese 

Chinese Writers’ Association 

Party core group of Chinese Writers’ Association 

Chinese People's Association for Friendship with Foreign Countries 

Party core group of Chinese People’s Association for Friendship 
with Foreign Countries 

Chinese Council for Promotion of International Trade 


Party core group of Chinese Council for Promotion of 
International Trade 


(For all the above units) 


5. LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Position 


Unit 


Secretaries, deputy secretaries, standing committee members 


Secretary, deputy secretaries, standing committee members 
Heads, deputy heads 


Secretaries, deputy secretaries 


Governors, deputy governors 
Mayors, deputy mayors 
Chairmen, deputy chairmen 
Advisers 
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Party committees of provinces, centrally administered cities 
(Beijing, Shanghai, Tianjin), and autonomous regions 

Hong Kong and Macao Work Committee 

Party advisory commissions of provinces, centrally administered 
cities, and autonomous regions 

Discipline inspection commissions of provinces, centrally 
administered cities, and autonomous regions 

Provinces 

Centrally administered cities 

Autonomous regions 

(For all above governors, mayors, and chairmen) 
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Chairmen, deputy chairmen 
Chairmen, deputy chairmen 
Presidents 


Chief procurators 


Standing committees of people's congresses of provinces, 
centrally administered cities, and autonomous regions 
Chinese people's political consultative conferences of provinces, 
centrally administered cities, and autonomous regions 
Higher-level people's courts of provinces, centrally 
administered cities, and autonomous regions 


People's procuratorates of provinces, centrally administered cities, 
and autonomous regions 


6. INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Position 


Party secretaries, presidents 


Unit 


Chinese People's University, Qinghua University, Peking University, 
Beijing Teacher's University, Fudan University, Shanghai 
Jiaotong University, Xian Jiaotong University, Beijing Agricultural 
University, Beijing Medical College, Chinese Science and 
Technology University 


7. ENTERPRISES AND SERVICE UNITS 


Position 


Unit 


—— 


Party secretaries, managers 


Party secretaries, presidents 

Party secretaries, managers 

Party secretaries, managers 

Party secretaries, managers 

Party secretary, manager 

Party secretary, manager 

Party secretary, deputy secretaries, bureau head, deputy 
bureau heads, chief engineer, chief accountant, chief 
economist 

Party secretary, deputy secretaries, manager, deputy managers 
chief engineer, chief accountant, chief economist 

Party secretaries, managérs 

Party secretary, president 


Party secretary, deputy secretaries, bureau head, deputy . 
bureau heads, chief engineer, chief accountant, chief economist 


| Party secretary, director 


Party secretaries, managers 


Party secretary, deputy secretaries, manager, deputy 
managers, chief engineer, chief accountant, chief economist 


Party secretary, manager 

Party secretary, president 

Party secretaries, managers 

Party secretary, president 

Party secretary, president 

Party secretary, head 

Party secretary, president 

Party secretary, deputy secretaries, president, vice presidents 
Party secretaries, heads 


Party secretaries, heads 


President 


First and Second Automobile Manufacturing factories, First 
and Second Heavy Machinery factories 


No. 9 Research Institute [nuclear industry] 

Songling and Liming Machinery companies [aviation industry] 
No. 4400 and No. 714 factories [electronics industry] 

No. 447 and No. 617 factories [ordnance industry] 

First Research Institute [space industry] 

Jilin Chemical Industry Company 

Datong Coal Service Bureau 


Anshan Steel Corporation 


Capital, Wuhan, and Baoshan Steel corporations 
Steel Research Institute 
Daging Petroleum Management Bureau 


Shengli Oil Field 
No. 426 and No. 436 factories [shipbuilding] 
Shaoshan Petrochemical Industry Corporation 


Shanghai Petrochemical Industry Corporation 

Petrochemicals Research Institute 

Zhengzhou Aluminum Factory, Jinchuan Nonferrous Metals Corp. 

Institute of Nonferrous Metals Research 

Geological Sciences Research Institute 

Beijing Railway Bureau 

Railway Scientific Research Institute 

Chinese Agricultural Science Institute 

Imperial Palace Museum, Museum of Chinese History, 
Museum of the Chinese Revolution, Beijing Library 

Chinese Academy of Medicine, Chinese Medical Research Institute, 
Beijing Hospital, Capital Hospital, Chinese Center for 
Preventative Medicine 

Central Institute of Socialism 


SOURCE: “Job Title List of Cadres Managed by the Party Central Committee, ' in People’s Bank of China Personnel Bureau, Ed., Renshi gongzuo wenjian xuanbian (Selection of Personne! Work 


Documents), Beijing, Zhongguo jinrong chubanshe, 1985, pp. 398-405. 
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key economic enterprises.°° Further, in both the Soviet 
and the Chinese systems, as arule, party units exercise 
nomenklatura authority one level down the administra- 
tive hierarchy.°! Finally, both systems operate primary 
and secondary lists. 

The primary list contains positions staffed directly by 
the party unit. In China, the secondary list is alist of posi- 
tions that must be reported to the party unit, whereas in 
the Soviet Union, the secondary list “consists of posi- 
tions the staffing of which is another organization's pri- 
mary responsibility... , but such appointments are 
made in consultation with the given party unit.”’°* In 
practice, there may be little difference between the two 
kinds of secondary lists. 

Although the scope of both lists is broad, the Soviet 
and Chinese nomenklaturas differ in several significant 
respects. First, the Chinese list, unlike the Soviet list, 
omits positions in the armed forces. Senior military posi- 
tions in China appear on a separate list maintained by 
the party Central Military Commission. In the Soviet 
Union, “the general staff as well as senior staff of the 
Main Political Administration Directorate, political offi- 
cers (down to the level of corps, division, and naval 
squadrons), and probably some military commanders 
are found on the CC list.’”"*° 

Second, the Soviet list includes elected members of 
the Central Committee while the Chinese list does not. 
The position of the elected members may be included 
on a separate senior party job title list, maintained by 
the CCP’s Secretariat or Politburo.** The addition of mili- 
tary personnel and members of the Central Committee 
would probably inflate the figure of China's centrally 
controlled nomenklatura by several thousand. 

Finally, inChina, apparently unlike in the Soviet Union, 
some delegates to the people’s congresses have been 
covered by the nomenk/atura system. In 1981, forexam- 
ple, the Chinese party Central Committee’s nomenkla- 
tura included “patriotic personages” among the dele- 
gates to the National People’s Congress and to the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference.°° 
Control over these delegates, however, does not ap- 


%°Although the Soviet party Central Committee list has never been 
published, some positions on it have been identified. See Harasymiw, Political 
Elite Recruitment in the Soviet Union, London, Macmillan, 1984, p. 163. 

3"bid., pp. 163-67. 

%2Ibid., p. 161. 

%3!bid., p. 163. 

34MMembers of the Central Discipline Inspection Commission, the Central 
Advisory Commission, and the Central Military Commission may also be on 
this higher-level nomenk/atura. 

*°Central Committee Organization Department and Central Committee 
United Front Work Department, “On the Request for Instructions on the Shared 
Management of Cadres by the Central Committee United Front Work 
Department,” RGWX, p. 348. 
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Table 3: Estimated Size of the Chinese 
Communist Party’s Nomenklatura, 1982" 


Category Number 
State organs and other work organs 894,910 
Party and mass organs 1,286,251 
Municipal street organs and 

rural people’s communes 396,475 
Enterprises, service units, 

and other work organs 5b/55a; Noll 
TOTAL 8,130,787 


'These are the numbers of “responsible people” (fuzeren) employed in each category 


SOURCE: State Council Population Census Office and State Statistical Bureau, Department 
of Population Statistics, Eds., Zhongguo 1982 nian renkou pucha cailiao (1982 Population 
Census of China), Beijing, Zhongguo tongji chubanshe, 1985, p. 448. 


pear onthe 1984 CC list discussed above, and may now 
have passed to party core groups of the standing com- 
mittees of the two institutions. 

Although the total number of posts on the CCP’s no- 
menklatura has never been published, it is possible to 
deduce its rough size. The provincial lists are probably 
as long as the Central Committee job title list, because 
most of the central institutions covered by the list have 
provincial counterparts. At lower levels, however, there 
may be fewer positions on the list. One gross indicator of 
the total number of covered positions was published in 
the 1982 census. Authorities identified 8.1 million “re- 
sponsible people” (fuzeren), or leaders, who were em- 
ployed by party and government organizations, service 
units, and economic enterprises (see Table 3). Given 
the scope of the system as revealed by the Central Com- 
mittee job title list, this figure provides some indication of 
the numbers involved. No references to more precise 
figures, or references to the size of the provincial and lo- 
cal nomenklatura have been published. In the Soviet 
Union, Bohdan Harasymiw estimates, the CPSU Central 
Committee’s nomenklatura extends to 51,000 posi- 
tions,°° or roughly ten times the number of posts cov- 
ered since 1984 by the Chinese party’s CC job title list. 
Although there are some differences in the scope of 
coverage, the figures suggest that the party in the Soviet 
Union exercises a more highly centralized control over 
personnel management than does the Chinese party. 
Because of the very large size of the CPSU CC list, 
nomenklatura authority is shared among the Central 
Committee’s many departments.°’ 


“°Bohdan Harasymiw, Political Elite Recruitment in the Soviet Union, 
p. 163. This figure presumably includes the military and delegates to the 
CPSU Central Committee. See the discussion below. 

3’Writing in 1983, Harasymiw identified 17 departments, which included 
party and organizational work, agitation and propaganda, education, and 
(fn. continued on p. 47) 
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Total nomenklatura coverage as a percentage of the 
labor force is probably roughly equivalent in the two 
countries, however. T. H. Rigby estimates that the So- 
viet system covers approximately 2 million positions or 
1.5-2 percent of the labor force.°® My estimate of 
8 million nomenklatura positions in China represents 1.5 
percent of the Chinese labor force.°2 


List of reserves. A final component of the nomenkla- 
tura system is a list of reserve cadres called the “‘Lead- 
ing Cadre Reserve List’ (/ingdao ganbu houbei ming- 
dan), which records the names of cadres thought 
suitable to fill vacancies on the job title list. Each party 
committee with nomenklatura authority maintains such 
a list. The names of those officials proposed by lower 
levels for transfer to higher-level positions are placed on 
the reserve list of the higher-level party committee after 
the latter has given its approval.*° 

The size of the reserve list must be larger than the no- 
menklatura itself, or more than 8 million cadres, if my 
speculation is correct. As a result of administrative re- 
forms undertaken since 1982, nearly one million elderly 
Officials have been replaced, and party leaders have 
promoted younger leaders to fill their positions. In this 
process, the authorities have focused their attention on 
a much smaller group of potential successors than the 
entire reserve list. In the mid-1980’'s, the CC’s Organiza- 
tion Department announced that it had placed 1,000 
“middle-aged and young’ officials on its reserve list for 
appointment to ministerial- and provincial-level posi- 
tions. Prefectural-level reserve lists contain the names 
of another 20,000 officials, while authorities have identi- 


industry and transport. Each, he estimated, could manage from 1,000 to 
5,000 officials. See ibid., pp. 162-63. China's pre—Cultural Revolution Central 
Committee included departments with responsibility for the economy. 

These departments, which, according to Barnett, had responsibility for the 
nomenklatura in their own areas, were abolished in the Cultural Revolution. 


| See Barnett, op. cit., pp. 4, 5, 22. 


TH. Rigby, “Introduction,” in Rigby and Harasymiw, op. cit., p. 3. 

39As of the 1982 census, the labor force consisted of approximately 522 
million people. See State Council Population Census Office and State 
Statistical Bureau, Department of Population Statistics, Eds. Zhongguo 
1982 nian renkou pucha cailiao (1982 Population Census of China), Beijing, 
Zhongguo tongji chubanshe, 1985, p. 373. 

“°See Central Committee Organization Department, Ed., Dangde zuzhi 
gongzuo wenda (Questions and Answers on Party Organization Work— 
hereafter, Questions and Answers), Beijing, Renmin chubanshe, 1983, 
trans. in Melanie Manion, ‘Cadre Recruitment and Management in the 
People’s Republic of China,” CLG, Fall 1984, p. 36. This handbook is a 
compilation of guidelines and policies governing the general operation of the 
party as well as the specific party functions of cadre management. It 
provides relatively detailed information on cadre recruitment criteria, training 
and evaluation methods, contents and maintenance of personnel 
dossiers, lines of authority over cadres and veteran cadre management. » 

For a discussion of China’s nomenklatura system based on this material, 
see Manion, “The Cadre Management System Post-Mao . . . ," loc. cit., 
pp. 203-33. 


fied a further 100,000 cadres as reserves at the county 
level.*' Special training programs have been created to 
prepare these cadres for promotion. 

Party officials are encouraged to make personal rec- 
ommendations of cadres to fill the reserve list. Accord- 
ing to the 1983 Organization Department handbook, 
“failing to recommend the qualified people one knows 

. . . [iS] counterproductive to the cause of the party and 
the people.”** To guarantee appointment of committed, 
loyal, and trustworthy successors, the party must rely on 
the personal advice of serving officials. In the party’s 
view, to rely only on a candidate's qualifications on pa- 
per, without intimate Knowledge of the person, can re- 
sult in the employment of tricksters and charlatans. 

Although party membership is not strictly a precondi- 
tion for a position on the reserve list, most nomenklatura 
posts probably go to party members. In 1980, for exam- 
ple, all heads of State Council ministries and commis- 
sions were party members, and only three vice minis- 
ters, ten ministerial-level advisers, and three percent of 
bureau heads were not party members.*? University 
graduates and young and middle-aged officials now 
make up an increasing number of reserve cadres, ** but 
the majority of them probably are party members too. 


Institutions 


According to past practice, asenior party leader with- 
in the Politburo supervises organization and personnel 
work. By 1980, control of personnel matters was formal- 
ly vested in a secretary-level position in the reestab- 
lished party Secretariat.4° The post—Cultural Revolution 
Central Committee has vested principal control of the 
nomenklatura system in its Organization Department 
(zuzhibu), headed in 1987 by Song Ping. In the mid- 
1980's, the department was composed of a number of 


41Xinhua, Sept. 7, 1985, in FBIS-CHI/, Sept. 9, 1985, p. K/2; and Xinhua, 
Sept. 10, 1984, in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 10, 1984., p. K/12. 

42Questions and Answers, loc. cit., p. 44. 

43Central Committee United Front Work Department and Central 
Committee Organization Department, “Report of Opinions on the Current 
and Future Situation of Arranging for Personalities Outside the Party to 
Assume Leading Positions in State Organs, 1980,” in Ministry of Labor 
and Personnel, Ed., Zhishi fenzi zhengce wenjian huibian (Selection of 
Documents on Intellectuals’ Work), Beijing, Laodong renshi chubanshe, 
1983, p. 77. 

44F or reviews of the 1982 administrative reforms and their impact on the 
educational level and age of party and state officials, see Christopher M. 
Clarke, ‘China's Revolution in Administrative Structure: Implementing 
Central Party and State Reforms in Post-Mao China,” in David M. Lampton, 
Ed., Policy Implementation in Post-Mao China, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1987; also John P. Burns, “Reforming China's Bureaucracy, 
1979-1982,” Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), June 1983, pp. 692-722. 

45See Dongxiang (Hong Kong), April 1980. 
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bureaus with obvious personnel functions.*° Separate 
bureaus exist to manage cadres who worked for central 
institutions in Beijing; to manage cadres employed lo- 
cally (now probably only at provincial level); to promote 
the further education of cadres; to arrange the employ- 
ment of economic (e.g., finance and trade), youth, and 
veteran cadres; to handle cadre transfers; and to main- 
tain the personnel files for those on the CC's nomenkla- 
tura, those filling positions reportable to the CC, or those 
on its list of leading cadre reserves.*’ 

Since 1980, the Organization Department has shared 
management authority over the CC’s nomenklatura with 
the Propaganda and United Front Work departments, 
as it did in the 1950’s. By 1980, the Propaganda Depart- 
ment resumed control of the nomenk/atura of party 
newspapers such as Renmin Ribao and Guangming Fi- 
bao, the news agencies, the Ministry of Culture, and var- 
ious literary and art associations.*® At the same time, 
authorities placed leading positions of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Political Consultative Conference, the State Na- 
tionalities Affairs Commission, and various nationalities 
affairs and religious bodies on the nomenk/atura of the 
United Front Work Department.*? Nevertheless, under 
these arrangements: 


the Central Committee Organization Department con- 
tinues to manage general research on the policy of cad- 
re management work, the rectification and reform of the 
cadre management system, the detachment and trans- 
fer of cadres in batches by various systems, the estab- 
lishment of cadre dossier systems, cadre Statistical 
work, and general reporting of the appointment and re- 
moval of centrally managed caares.°° 


As we have seen, in addition to the Central Committee 
departments, the party core groups organized in all ad- 
ministrative units throughout the country play an impor- 
tant role in the implementation of the nomenklatura 
system. 

At provincial and local levels, organization bureaus of 
party committees®' maintain the provincial and local no- 
menklatura and lists of reserve cadres to fill these posts. 
They approve personnel changes for positions falling 
within the purview of their authority. The organization 
structure of these bureaus parallels the structure of the 
CC’s Organization Department. Just as the latter shares 
cadre management with other CC departments and 
with party core groups, so local organization bureaus 
share management authority with other bureaus of local 
party committees and with local party core groups. In 
Guangxi, for example, the provincial party committee 
authorized its propaganda and united front work bu- 
reaus and its general office to share cadre manage- 
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ment duties. In addition, the party core groups of the 
provincial economic, planning, construction, science 
and technology, and foreign economic relations and 
trade committees, as well as the regional government 
general office have nomenklatura authority over subor- 
dinate units.°° 


Process 


The positions covered by the nomenk/atura are both 
appointive and elective. In the January 1983 handbook 
of the Central Committee’s Organization Department, 
the standard procedures to be followed by units wishing 
to make an appointment to a nomenk/atura position are 
also spelled out: 


Arequest for approval should be submitted to the higher 
government, in the name of the administrative organ, at 
the same time as the application report on a “cadre ap- 
pointment or removal application form” is submitted to 
the party committee at the higher level. After the higher 
party committee examines and approves the applica- 
tion report, its organization department notifies the per- 
sonnel department of the government in whose name 
the application report was submitted. According to the 
regulations, this government reports the matter to the 
government at the higher level, which then makes the 
appointment or removal.°° 


Based on these procedures, to fill the post of deputy 
head of a bureau in the headquarters of the People’s 
Bank of China (on the nomenk/atura of the party core 
group of the Bank since 1984), the bureau head would 
first submit a recommendation for appointment to both 
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48See China Directory 1987, Tokyo, Radiopress, Inc., 1986, p. 20. 

4’The Organization Department apparently also controls the personnel 
files of ‘some renowned scientists, technological experts, artists, writers, 
professors, actors, and athletes who have made important contributions,” 
although they may not hold a position on the nomenklatura. See Questions and 
Answers, p. 93. 

48Central Committee Organization Department and Central Committee 
Propaganda Department, "Notice Relating to the Shared Management of 
Cadres by the Central Committee Propaganda Department, 1980," trans. 
in Burns, ‘Contemporary China's Nomenklatura System,” loc. cit. 

49" Job Title List of Cadres Managed by the United Front Work 
Department of the Central Committee, 1980," RGWX, pp. 349-51. 

“lbid., p. 348. 

*'The Central Committee's Organization Department and the 
organization bureaus of lower-level party committees are linked by 
professional relations (yewu guanxi), not leadership relations (/ingdao 
guanxi). The Organization Department cannot issue orders to lower-level 
organization bureaus. Orders can only come through local party 
committees. See Barnett, op. cit., pp. 148-49. 

°@Radio Nanning, Nov. 30, 1984, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 3, 1984, p. P/2. 

*8Questions and Answers, loc. cit., p. 82. 
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the party core group and the Bank headquarters. The 
recommended candidate is drawn from the list of re- 
serves for the position, which would include division 
heads within the bureau, and perhaps a division deputy 
head, and one or two outsiders. After the party core 
group has reviewed and approved the appointment, it 
notifies the personnel bureau of the Bank. The bureau 
then notifies the Bank headquarters, which makes the 
appointment. Also, because the post is on the CC’s list 
of reportable positions, the party core group notifies the 
CC Organization Department of the appointment. 
Authorities have also worked out procedures to han- 
dle cases of nomenkiatura overlap. In general, higher- 
level party committees have final authority in these 
cases. For example, before the 1984 decentralization, 
heads of provincial branches of the People’s Bank of 
China appeared on the nomenklatura of both the CC 
and the provincial party committees. According to 1979 
guidelines, the party core group of the Bank headquar- 
ters first recommended a cadre for the post. This was 
then discussed with the provincial party committee until 
agreement was reached. Then the party core group 
submitted the name to the CC Organization Department 
for approval. When this was received, the headquarters 
(presumably, its personnel bureau) submitted the name 
to the State Council, which made the formal appoint- 
ment.°* Because the 1984 reforms replaced the two- 
level-down principle with one-level-down, the extent of 
nomenklatura overlap has been greatly reduced. 
Many of the positions on the CC’s nomenklatura are 
elected. These include senior positions on the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress and the 
National Committee of the CPPCC. In addition, the NPC 
elects the premier, vice premiers, and councillors of the 
State Council, and its ministers, auditor general, and 
secretary general. It also elects the heads of the Su- 
preme People’s Court and the Supreme People’s Pro- 
curatorate. Provincial people’s congresses also elect 
provincial officials; congresses of mass organizations 
| elect their own officials, and so on. Yet, before the elec- 
tions take place, the list of nominees must be submitted 
tothe relevant party committee for approval.°° The party 


°4“Opinion on Strengthening the Cadre Management of the People's 
Bank of China,” in RGWX, p. 25; Questions and Answers, loc. cit., pp. 84-85. 

*°Questions and Answers, loc cit., p. 86. 

“6These are: the Buddhist Association of China, the China Islamic 
Association, the Three-Self Patriotic Movement Committee of Protestant 
Churches, the Christian Council of China, the China Patriotic Catholic 
Association, the National Administrative Commission of the Chinese Catholic 
Church, and the China Taoist Association. See ‘Job Title List of Cadres 
| Managed by the United Front Work Department of the Party Central 
Committee,” in RGWX, pp. 349-51. 

57Many additional positions from Peking University would appear on the 
nomenklatura of the party core group of the State Education Commission, 
however. 
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uses the nomenklatura to screen candidates, and thus 
tocontrol the outcome of elections. This role for the party 
is not acknowledged in public documents, such as the 
state constitution, the 1979 election law, or the organiza- 
tion laws on local government. 


Conclusion 


For students of Chinese politics, the nomenklatura 
system |s significant because it is the instrument of party 
control of leadership selection in institutions throughout 
the country. The jobtitle lists demonstrate that the scope 
of party control is wider than generally imagined. The 
Central Committee, for example, and its United Front 
Work Department manage leading cadre positions on 
the Religious Affairs Bureau of the State Council, includ- 
ing its party core group. On the nomenklatura of the par- 
ty core group of the bureau are the heads, deputy 
heads, and secretary generals of various national reli- 
gious organizations.°° Through party core groups, then, 
the party extends its control of personnel administration 
very widely. 

Further, the nomenk/atura provides an authoritative 
measure of the official status of various organizations in 
China. First, for an organization to be omitted from the 
Central Committee list is an indication of its lower status, 
and of the fact that it is probably less well connected to 
party officials in Beijing than are those organizations in- 
cluded on the list. 

Second, the number of positions within any one orga- 
nization that appears on the nomenklatura is an indica- 
tion of the organization’s status. For example, because 
the Academy of Sciences is part of the State Council, 
outsiders assume that it has a higher status than, say, 
Peking University. They are, of course, correct. Just how 
much higher the Academy's status is can be demon- 
strated by the CC job title list, which includes the institu- 
tion’s president and vice presidents; its party core 
group secretary, deputy secretaries, and members; 
and the head of its discipline inspection group (see Ta- 
ble 2). In addition, scores of positions within the Acade- 
my appear on the list of positions reportable to the CC. 
By contrast, only the president and party secretary of 
Peking University appear on the CC’s nomenklatura, 
and no additional positions are reportable to the CC.°” 

Further comparisons can be made. In Hong Kong, the 
chairman and vice chairmen of Everbright Corporation 
are on the Central Committee’s nomenklatura, while se- 
nior positions in the China Resources Corporation, long 
thought in Hong Kong to be very powerful, belong only 
to the party core group of acentral ministry. Rank order- 
ing of other economic enterprises is also possible from 
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the lists. The nomenklatura provides an authoritative 
clue to China’s leaders’ perceptions of which organiza- 
tions are of most strategic or economic importance. 

Finally, the lists provide additional evidence of the 
the central party's urban bias. The CC controls positions 
located mostly in China’s major cities. Because of their 
lesser strategic or economic importance, organizations 
in the countryside have been assigned, for purposes of 
cadre control, to lower-level party committees. 

For the system itself, however, the nomenklatura 
is significant because it encourages the development 
among the leadership of patron-client relations. In gen- 
eral, power, status, and wealth in China go to those who 
canclimb the ladder of official position. Because there is 
no real alternative to employment outside of the “mono- 
organizational’°® cadre hierarchy, and because offi- 
cials are almost completely dependent on their official 
sinecures for their livelinood, they need patrons at high- 
er levels of the bureaucracy, particularly those who are 
well-connected to party committees and party core 
groups, in order to further their careers. The nomen- 
klatura system institutionalizes patronage, and indi- 
cates to clients where they should look for support. As T. 
H. Rigby has observed of the USSR and Eastern Europe: 


Because of the nomenklatura system, one of the re- 
sources, and surely the most valuable one—subject to 
administrative decision and, therefore, forming part of 
the stock of reciprocal favor—is position itself. Senior of- 
ficials . .. are consequently much courted as “patrons” 
and are in a position to exact from their “clients” loyal 
service and reciprocal favors both on the official and 
personal levels.°? 


The Chinese nomenklatura system is similarly suited 
to patronage politics. First, it centralizes authority over 
the national personnel system in the party. Although the 
party is not monolithic, its dominant role in personnel 
matters confines the search for patrons to those within 
the party. The 1984 reforms decentralized personnel 
power within the party, but did not transfer such author- 
ity to non-party units. 

Second, the Chinese system endorses personal rec- 
ommendation as the best method of filling organization- 
al positions. Abuses like factionalism, nepotism, and lo- 
calism can be easily accommodated in such practice. 
At least in the early 1980's, because the personal ap- 
proval of vice premiers or other leading officials of party 
central was required before appointments to “A” grade 


*®The term is Rigby's. See T. H. Rigby, “Introduction,” in Rigby and 
Harasymiw, op. cit., p. 1. 
“Ibid., p. 6. 
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positions could be made, the system placed these se- 
nior leaders in an excellent position to become heads of 
patronage networks. The 1984 decentralization means 
that the search for patrons or clients need concentrate 
only on the next higher or lower administrative level. 

In practice, the Central Committee's role in leader- 
ship selection may be less pervasive than the formal 
system indicates. Because of the vast number of posi- 
tions involved, the central leaders in Beijing cannot be 
personally acquainted with each case. They depend on 
recommendations of local officials and others on the 
scene. As a result, in normal times, the CC’s nomenkla- 
tura authority may be a formality. In practice, the central 
figures may intervene only in exceptional circum- 
stances, for example, when recommending authorities 
disagree on an appointment. 

From the party’s point of view, it has been necessary 
to retain some form of nomenklatura control. As a result, 
the party has tolerated patronage and other abuses, 
while attempting to control the distribution of patronage 
and limit its worst excesses. For economic develop- 
ment, however, further decentralization of personnel 
management is undoubtedly required. Directors of en- 
terprises and heads of academic institutions, on whom 
economic development depends, need the autonomy 
to select personnel based on job performance rather 
than on party or personal loyalty. Indeed, in recent 
times, they have been among the first to demand that 
the party retreat from its tight control of personnel mat- 
ters. Because party core groups in government central 
ministries and provincial bureaus vet leaders of enter- 
prises and service units within their functional area, 
reform of leadership selection has focused on party/ 
government relations. 

In November 1987 the 13th Party Congress endorsed 
plans to reduce the size of the Central Committee's no- 
menklatura and to further decentralize cadre manage- 
ment. First, authorities called for the ‘gradual elimina- 
tion” of the party core groups” now found in central and 
local government organs and in mass organizations. 
Because the leaders of government agencies and mass 
organizations often also are secretaries of party core 
groups within their unit, this reform will eliminate the 
overlap and thus rationalize nomenklatura control. If all 
party core groups are eliminated, the party Central 
Committee’s nomenklatura could be reduced by up to 
1,000 positions. 

Second, party authorities announced a plan to estab- 
lish a civil service system for state administration. 
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69See Zhao Ziyang’s speech to the 13th CCP Congress, “On Advancing 
Along the Road of Socialism with Chinese Characteristics,” Wenhui Bao 
(Hong Kong), Oct. 26, 1987, p. 11. 
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According to Party General Secretary Zhao Ziyang’s 
Work Report, civil servants (guojia gongwuyuan) will be 
divided into two categories: political affairs officers 
(zhengwu gongwuyuan), on fixed tenure appointments, 
who will be recommended as candidates for govern- 
ment posts to people's congresses by the Central Com- 
mittee and local party committees; and professional 
officers (yewu gongwuyuan), on permanent appoint- 
ments, who will be publicly recruited through examina- 
tions. The authorities will establish civil service institu- 
tions to manage the new system.°' 

Finally, party leaders proposed cutting back the dom- 
inant role that party committees now play in state leader- 
ship selection. The party would continue to manage 
“leading personnel of party organizations and work per- 
sonnel of party organs,” while civil service institutions 
would manage ‘leading personnel and work personnel 
of organs of state power, and judicial and procuratorial 
organs.” Rather vaguely, the Work Report proposes 
that leadership selection in mass organizations, eco- 
nomic enterprises, and service units, now controlled by 
the party, would be managed according to the rules and 
regulations of these organizations. 

Party officials maintain that these measures are ne- 
_cessary to increase government efficiency. They argue 
that reducing the party's role in leadership selection will 
encourage heads of government agencies to make per- 
sonnel appointments based on job performance. In ad- 
dition, economic enterprises and service units, now 
managed by party core groups, will also be able to 
adopt more rational, performance-based criteria in their 
personnel appointments. Finally, abolishing party core 
groups in government and mass organizations will re- 
duce duplication and, thus, facilitate streamlining. 

Although the reform, if implemented, would limit the 
role of the party in leadership selection, the proposals 
leave intact the party's dominant position. By retaining 
the power to “recommend?” (tu/jian) the appointment of 
cadres to the highest positions of state power (including 
presumably any new civil service organs), and the pow- 
erto recommend political affairs officials throughout the 
civil service, the party retains nomenk/atura authority 
over the state. Second, it is likely that one of the functions 
of the political affairs officers will be to implement party 
control of personnel matters. Third, if the limited experi- 


ments with open recruitment which some local authori- 
ties have carried out since the mid-1980's are any indi- 
cation, then party committees will retain the right to vet 
candidates who have passed examinations before they 
are offered employment contracts for professional 
posts.°* Finally, the influential role that party committees 
play in all other aspects of personnel administration 
—determining the criteria for civil service employment, 
participating in performance appraisals, drafting disci- 
plinary codes, and approving compensation levels—is 
likely to continue. 

Beyond calling for more decentralization, the Work 
Report says little about changing the method of select- 
ing leaders of educational institutions, mass organiza- 
tions, economic enterprises, and service units. Presum- 
ably the Central Committee will continue to play a role. If 
authorities gradually eliminate party core groups, as 
Zhao Ziyang proposes, heads of institutions previously 
controlled by the groups may have more power to make 
appointments. It is likely, however, that the heads of the 
most important of these institutions will continue to be on 
the party’s nomenklatura. 

The proposals of the 13th Party Congress call for a re- 
duced role for the party in leadership selection. They do 
not, however, remove the party from personnel adminis- 
tration, nor do they dismantle the nomenk/atura system. 
Rather, they further limit the number of positions over 
which party committees have nomenklatura authority, 
and they force party committees to use more indirect 
means, such as administrative law and personnel poli- 
cy, to influence leadership selection. 

Opposition to the reform can be expected from sever- 
al quarters. Party core group members, for example, 
may resist the reduction of their authority, which will then 
be tied more directly to their position in the state bureau- 
cracy. Ifan open recruitment system is adopted for pro- 
fessionals, party committees, too, may oppose the re- 
duction in their discretionary power over personnel 
appointments that such a system would entail. Thus, a 
discussion of the extent of the implementation of the re- 
forms must await further developments. 


SUlhidiap Ala: 
62See John P. Burns, “Civil Service Reform in Post-Mao China,” The 
Australian Journal of Chinese Affairs (Canberra), forthcoming. 
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Note 


Soviet Arms Transfers to the Third World 


Mark N. Kramer 


FOR MUCH of the postwar era, arms transfers have 
been a crucial part of Soviet relations with the Third 
World.' This emphasis on military aid has stemmed as 
much from necessity as from design. Although the 
USSR has tried to establish close ties with the develop- 
ing countries through a variety of nonmilitary means— 
including economic assistance, trade, educational ex- 
changes, and political cooperation—it has been unable 
to sustain its economic aid at more than token levels 
in recent years and has lost nearly all its appeal as a 
“model” for development. Consequently, arms trans- 
fers have become the primary instrument that enables 
the Soviet Union to compete with Western countries and 
China for influence in the Third World. In the 1980's, mili- 
tary exports have also been a key source of hard curren- 
cy, although problems have begun to arise for the Soviet 
Union in this lucrative trade because of the growing fi- 
nancial constraints that many of its Third World custom- 
ers are experiencing. 

This article will examine the evolution of Soviet arms 
transfers and military aid to the Third World, discussing 


'The term “Third World" ( or “developing world” or “less developed 
countries”), as used in this paper, refers to all countries in Africa except South 
Africa, all countries in South and East Asia except Japan, all countries in 
Latin America, and all countries in the Middle East. The term “‘arms transfers” 
refers to the provision of weapons, spare parts, support equipment, 
advisers, training, and information. Arms transfers normally occur in two 
phases: agreements or contractual promises to provide military 
equipment and services, and the actual delivery of goods or services. 


Mark Kramer is Lecturer in the Government Department 
at Harvard University, as well as Kukin Scholar in 
Harvard's Academy of International and Area Studies, 
and a Fellow of Harvard’s Russian Research Center. He 
is now working on a book on postwar Soviet-East Euro- 
pean relations. 
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briefly the historical context of Soviet arms transfer poli- 
cy—particularly the conditions in the late 1960's and 
early 1970's that permanently changed the nature and 
level of Soviet weapons exports—and then concentrat- 
ing on the period from the mid-1970's to the present. We 
will look at quantitative and qualitative trends in Soviet 
military assistance, questions of Soviet motivation in of- 
fering military aid, the advantages that the USSR enjoys 
over the West as an arms supplier, and various prob- 
lems that have hindered Soviet military exports in recent 
years. The emphasis will be on arms transfers to the 
noncommunist countries of the Third World.* 


Background 


Soviet arms transfers began as early as the 1920's, 
soon after the founding of the Bolshevik regime, when 
military equipment was provided to Afghanistan and 
China and to communist rebels in Mongolia. The ship- 
ments were successful in extending Soviet influence in 
Mongolia and Afghanistan, but were strikingly unsuc- 
cessful in China, where the Kuomintang government 
broke off relations with the USSR and turned violently on 
erstwhile communist allies. The next major Soviet arms 
exports came in the 1930's during the Spanish Civil War, 
when the USSR provided large amounts of arms and 
support to procommunist elements in the Republican 
government. Although this assistance facilitated com- 
munist control over the Republican apparatus, it did not 
prevent that government from losing to Franco's forces. 
Other Soviet arms transfers at this time to anti-colonial 
movements in what was soon to be the Third World were 
too small and erratic to have any appreciable impact. 
On balance, then, Soviet weapons exports in the inter- 


2Indeed, it is only to a few communist states of the Third World—such as 
Cuba and Vietnam—that the Soviet Union provides massive infusions of 
economic as well as military aid. 
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war period were notably lacking in achievements.° 

Inthe first few years after World War Il, the devastation 
that the Soviet industrial base had suffered precluded 
any significant role for Moscow as an arms supplier to 
the Third World. Output from the reviving Soviet military 
industries went almost entirely to the Red Army. Howev- 
er, the USSR did have large stockpiles of enemy weap- 
ons, captured in the closing months of the war, which it 
distributed to communist forces in China and, in 1948, to 
Jewish independence forces preparing to set up the 
State of Israel. Large amounts of captured weapons, as 
well as Soviet-made arms, also went to the communist 
government in North Korea, which used them to invade 
the South in June 1950. The unexpectedly vigorous 
American military response to this aggression restored 
a degree of caution to Soviet arms transfer policy for the 
next several years. 

In the case of Soviet arms shipments to the nascent 
Israeli government, Stalin undoubtedly perceived an 
opportunity to erode and eventually supplant British in- 
fluence in the Middle East. But rather than provide arms 


| directly to the Israelis—thus openly challenging British 


interests in the region—Stalin relied on Czechoslovak 
intermediaries to ship the weapons. This use of “surro- 
gates” became common practice, as the USSR provid- 
ed “Polish” or “Czechoslovak” arms to Guatemala in 
1954, to Egypt in 1955, to Syria in 1956, to Indonesia 
from 1956 to 1959, and to Guinea in 1959.4 

Aside from these shipments through East European 
intermediaries, Soviet arms transfers to the Third World 
remained at a relatively low level through the mid- 
1960's. A small number of countries—especially China 


(before 1960) and Egypt, plus India, Indonesia, Iraq, 


_and Syria—did receive substantial quantities of Soviet 


weapons; but, on the whole, Nikita Khrushchev's at- 
tempts to forge amicable relations with the newly inde- 
pendent Third World states were oriented primarily 
around economic assistance and trade, rather than 


“This period is covered in greater detail in G. P. Armstrong, Soviet Arms 
Transfers to the Third World: History and Aims, D Strat A Staff Note 8604, 
Ottawa, Canadian Department of National Defence/Operational Research 
and Analysis Establishment/Directorate of Strategic Analysis, June 1986, 
pp. 7-14. Also see Stephen S. Kaplan et al., Diplomacy of Power: Soviet 
Armed Forces as a Political Instrument, Washington, DC, Brookings Institution, 
1981, pp. 149-51. 

4See Gordon H. McCormick, “Proxies, Small Wars, and Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” in John H. Maurer and Richard H. Porth, Eds., Military Intervention in 
the Third World: Threats, Constraints, and Options, New York, Praeger, 
1984, pp. 50-51. 

The $250-million “Czechoslovak” arms deal with Egypt—which 
included 50 |I-28 bombers, 150 MiG—15 fighters, 230 T-34 tanks, 300 other 
armored vehicles, and an assortment of naval weapons—was particularly 
important in establishing the Soviet Union as a credible supplier of military 
equipment and expertise. 
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around military exports. Between 1955 and Khrush- 
chev's removal in 1964, Soviet economic assistance to 
the Third World averaged the equivalent of US$425 mil- 
lion annually, some $50 million higher than the average 
annual level of military aid. Soviet trade with the less 
developed countries (LDC’s) during this same period 
also grew rapidly.° 

By the late 1960's, however, arms transfers began to 
take precedence in Soviet policy toward the Third 
World. That pattern has continued, with minor fluctua- 
tions, to the present day. At least nine major factors con- 
tributed to this change: 

(1) By the mid- to late 1960's, serious doubts had aris- 
en about the economic aid programs that Khrushchev 
had so strongly emphasized. Long delays and poor im- 
plementation hindered many projects; a backlog of un- 
allocated credits had built up; and anumber of Western 
countries, particularly the United States, had shown 
themselves to be far more capable than the Soviet Union 
when it came to promoting economic development in 
the Third World.© Moreover, economic assistance re- 
quired extensive preparation and detailed planning and 
implementation before it could produce any results. 
Arms transfers, by contrast, often yielded immediate 
political benefits and required much less preparation. 

(2) The major expansion of Soviet military production 
that began in the early to mid-1960's, especially after 
Khrushchev's ouster in 1964, enabled Soviet factories 
to assure a Steady output of military goods and services 
for export abroad, even while meeting the requirements 
of the Soviet armed forces. 

(3) Vast improvements in the Soviet Union's air and 
sea transport capabilities opened up new opportunities 
for Soviet arms transfers to distant Third World coun- 
tries.’ In particular, expanding airlift capacity enabled 
the USSR to dispatch arms rapidly inan emergency. So- 
viet military air transport (voyenno-transportnaya aviat- 
siya) was Critical during the October 1973 Arab-Israeli 
war in resupplying both Egypt and Syria; similarly, in 
1975-76, Soviet An—22 transport aircraft ferried large 


*Roger E. Kanet, “Soviet Military Assistance to the Third World,” in John 
F. Copper and Daniel S. Papp, Eds., Communist Nations’ Military Assistance, 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1983, p. 41. 

SUS Central Intelligence Agency (hereafter, CIA), Communist Aid 
Activities in Non-Communist Less Developed Countries, 1979 and 1954-79, 
ER 80-10318U, Washington, DC, October 1980, pp. 6-7; and Orah 
Cooper and Carol Fogarty, “Soviet Economic and Military Aid to the Less 
Developed Countries, 1954-78,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee (hereafter—JEC), Soviet Economy in a Time of Change, Vol. 2, 
96th Cong., 1st Sess., Oct. 10, 1979, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1979, p. 651. 

7See Dennis M. Gormley, “The Direction and Pace of Soviet Force 
Projection Capabilities," Survival (London), November-December 1982, 
pp. 266-76; and Andrew J. Pierre, The Global Politics of Arms Sales, 
Princeton, Nu, Princeton University Press, 1982, p. 77. 
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amounts of weapons and equipment to the forces of the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) 
that were battling their way to power in Angola. In 
1977-78, during the decisive stage of the Ogaden con- 
flict in Ethiopia, the Soviet Union used 225 long-range 
Antonov and Ilyushin aircraft (nearly 15 percent of the 
Soviet military transport fleet) to turn the tide of the war. 
The aircraft took off almost continuously for three weeks, 
carrying weapons, 1,500 Soviet advisers, and 15,000 
Cuban troops to aid the Ethiopian government.® Such a 
feat would have been impossible less than a decade 
earlier. The new Soviet Navy and burgeoning merchant 
marine fleet also played a major role in ferrying arms in 
each of these three cases. 

(4) The number of potential customers for Soviet ar- 
maments was expanding rapidly. The dissolution of the 
French and British empires by the mid-1960’s, and the 
breakup of the Portuguese empire in the 1970's, led to 
the creation of a number of states (Algeria, South Ye- 
men, Mozambique, Angola) who were eager to receive 
Soviet arms. Other Third World governments, motivated 
by anti-Western sentiment and a desire to avoid depen- 
dence on the West for weapons supplies, welcomed the 
Soviet Union as an obvious alternative. 

Revolutions and conflicts in the Third World, as in 
Indochina and Ethiopia, produced additional opportu- 
nities for Soviet military exports. Although the number of 
purchasers of Soviet weapons (roughly 40) was still 
small compared to the number of countries who re- 
ceived arms from the United States, the Soviet Union by 
the mid-1970's had expanded its Third World clientele 
from a mere handful of countries to a truly global net- 
work. 

(5) The 1965 Indo-Pakistani war, the 1967 Middle East 
war—in which some 80 percent of Egyptian weapons 
were destroyed or captured—and the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
conflict brought requests from India, Egypt, Iraq, and 
Syria for massive resupply of their depleted arsenals. 
The Soviet Union met the demand, thereby firmly estab- 
lishing itself as a reliable source of modern arms for 
the Third World. 

(6) Israel's deep bombing strikes against Egypt dur- 
ing the war of attrition in 1970 prompted Moscow to sell 
to the Egyptians weapons of a much more advanced 
type than previously. Soviet policy thus underwent an 
important shift: rather than supplying old, outdated 
equipment, the USSR now was willing to provide its clos- 
est Third World allies with modern, sophisticated arms. 
In an important and related shift, the USSR also sent 


®Colin Legum, “Angola and the Horn of Africa,” in Kaplan et al., op cit, 
pp. 620-22. 
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Table 1: Soviet Share of Arms Transfers 
to the Third World, 1981-1985 


(Estimated value in current US$ millions) 


Cum. value Soviet transfers 


Cum. value _ transfers from as a percent of 
Recipient Soviet transfers all suppliers _ total transfers 
ALL LDC’S $49,140 $151,055 33 
SUB-SAHARAN 
AFRICA 6,075 13,170 46 
Angola 2,600 2,975 87 
Benin 50 65 92 
Botswana 10 15 67 
Burundi 30 50 60 
Cape Verde 30 30 100 
Congo 180 190 95 
Ethiopia 2,000 2,100 96 
Ghana 5 30 17 
Guinea 20 25 80 
Guinea- 

Bissau 60 60 100 
Madagascar 90 115 78 
Mali 60 65 92 
Mozambique (ake 825 94 
Nigeria 80 1,820 2 
Tanzania 70 140 50 
Zambia 10 75 as} 
Zimbabwe 5 255 2 

EAST ASIA 4,950 15,225 33 
China (PRC) 80 385 21 
Cambodia 350 360 97 
North Korea 390 990 39 
Laos 160 170 94 
Mongolia 470 470 100 
Vietnam 3,500 3,645 96 

LATIN AMERICA 4,150 13,530 31 
Cuba 3,500 4,010 87 
Guyana 10 20 50 
Nicaragua 250 645 39 
Peru 390 1,150 34 

MIDDLE EAST & 

N. AFRICA 26,175 90,460 29 
Algeria 3,200 3,890 82 
Egypt 40 7,120 1 
Iran 370 6,435 6 
Iraq 7,400 23,925 31 
Jordan 525 3,805 14 
Kuwait 90 1,005 9 
Libya 4,600 10,455 44 
Syria 8,000 8,950 89 
South Yemen 1,100 telahO 99 
North Yemen 850 1,675 50 

SOUTH ASIA 5,730 10,050 oF 
Afghanistan 500 1,590 94 
Bangladesh 30 150 20 
India 4,200 6,070 69 


SOURCE NOTE: Calculated from data in US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World 
Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1986, ACDA Publication 127, Washington, DC, 
April 1987, pp. 143-46. Totals for the developing world as a whole and for individual regions 
include transfers to states that receive no weapons from the USSR (e.g., Saudi Arabia). As 
defined here, the regions differ slightly from those used by ACDA. 
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7,500 Soviet combat troops to operate the Frog mis- 
siles, ZSU—23-4 mobile anti-aircraft guns, and SA~2 and 
SA-3 air defense missiles shipped to Egyptin 1970—71 . 

(7) The emergence of strategic nuclear parity be- 
tween the superpowers by around 1970 (and its codifi- 
cation in SALT |) inspired Soviet leaders to seek parity in 
other areas as well. Soviet officials believed that as aco- 
equal superpower, the Soviet Union could compete on 
an equal basis with the United States in the Third World. 
As one Soviet diplomat put it, the superpowers should 
have “an equal right to meddle in third areas.”? Since 
the United States had long maintained an extensive net- 
work of arms supply relationships with Third World 
countries, officials in Moscow viewed Soviet military ex- 
ports to such countries as a natural concomitant of su- 
perpower status, as well as ameans of undercutting US 
influence in these countries. 

(8) The post-Vietnam disillusionment and ‘‘neo-isola- 
tionism” in the United States reinforced the growing 
confidence and buoyancy among Soviet officials. The 
uncertainty and lack of resolve in American policy in the 
1970's enabled the Soviet Union to exploit new opportu- 
nities in the Third World, most notably in Angola and 
Ethiopia. By shipping large amounts of arms and Soviet 
advisers to these countries, the USSR created entirely 
new arms markets for itself. 

(9) Finally, the steep increase in oil prices after 1974 
gave many Arab states the hard-currency resources to 
replace the arms lost in the 1973 war and to upgrade 
their arsenals with more sophisticated arms. Soviet mili- 
tary exports to Arab countries in the period 1974—79 
were five times greater than in 1967—73.'° Because 
most of the sales were transacted directly in cash, the 
Soviet Union was all the more willing to transfer costly, 
advanced weapons. 


Recent Trends 


As aresult of these factors, the Soviet Union has been, 
since the late 1970's, the largest supplier of military 
equipment and services to the Third World, having dis- 
lodged the United States from the top position. For the 
period from 1981 through 1985, Soviet arms transfers 
accounted in value terms for 33 percent of all weapons 
exported to the Third World (see Table 1), compared to 
only 19 percent supplied by the United States. Soviet 
military deliveries to noncommunist Third World states 
during this seven-year period were worth nearly four 


%Interview with Genrikh Trofimenko, August 1979. 
See CIA, Communist Aid Activities in Non-Communist Less 
Developed Countries, 1979 and 1954-79, p. 5. 
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Table 2: Soviet Arms Transfers to the 
Non-Communist Third World, 1955-84 


(Estimated value in millions of current US dollars) 


Value of Value of 
Year agreements deliveries 
1955-74 $18,910 $13,520 
1975 3,185 2,035 
1976 6,140 3.110 
1977 9,645 4,815 
1978 2,700 6,075 
1979 8,835 8,340 
1980 14,635 8,125 
1981 6,505 8,105 
1982 11,765 8,065 
1983 2,995 7,130 
1984 9,155 7,135 
A ee oe ES ee ee 
TOTAL $94,470 $76,465 


SOURCE AND METHODOLOGY: US Department of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, Warsaw Pact Economic Aid to Non-Communist LDCs, 1984, Publication No. 9345, 
revised May 1986, p. 19. Numbers are rounded to the nearest 5, and hence individual year 
totals do not add up to precise 30-year totals. For purposes of this table, noncommunist Third 
World countries include all countries of Africa except South Africa, Angola, and Ethiopia; all 
countries of South and East Asia except China, Hong Kong, Japan, Afghanistan, North Korea, 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia; all countries in the Caribbean and Latin America except 
Cuba, Guyana, and Nicaragua; and all countries in the Middle East except Israel and South 
Yemen. Agreements refer to promises to provide goods and services, either on credit or free 
of charge (as grants). Deliveries refer to the shipment of goods or the use of services. 


times as muchas the Soviet arms supplied during the 20 
years from 1955 through 1974 (see Table 2). Even if, as 
some estimates suggest,'' Soviet arms shipments to 
most regions have leveled off or declined since the early 
1980's as a result of the reduced demand for weapons 
among indebted Third World states, both the quantity 
and the quality of arms supplied by the USSR remain at 
very high levels. 


"IA decline in Soviet military deliveries to the Third World is suggested in 
three charts appearing in US Joint Chiefs of Staff, United States Posture FY 
1988, February 1987, Washington, DC, pp. 29-30. On the other hand, the 
US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency recently disclosed that American 
“estimates of Soviet arms transfers in value terms . . . are Currently under 
review. A preliminary finding of this review is that. . . dollar estimates of Soviet 
transfers of support materiel, particularly to countries engaged in 
hostilities, need to be substantially raised. This would mean an increase on the 
order of 40-50 percent in the estimated annual value of total Soviet arms 


transfers over a series of years... . See World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers 1986, ACDA Publication 127, Washington, DC, April 1987, 
p 159: 


The CIA estimates that Soviet military deliveries to Warsaw Pact 
countries and the Third World in 1985 amounted to $9 billion; see JEC, 
Subcommittee on Economic Resources, Competitiveness, and Security 
Economics, Allocation of Resources in the Soviet Union and China—1985: 
Hearings, Part ll, 99th Cong., 2nd Sess., Mar. 19, 1986, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1986, p. 113. Extrapolating from the previous 
decade, one can estimate shipments to Eastern Europe in 1985 of some 
$1 billion; thus, deliveries to the Third World were worth roughly $8 billion. 


Soviet Arms Transfers to the Third World 


The numbers are staggering. For the years 1974-85, 
the USSR delivered 14,775 tanks, 18,760 armored vehi- 
cles, 5,600 fighter aircraft, 17,020 artillery pieces, 1,805 
combat helicopters, 18 submarines, 66 surface ships, 
and 93 missile attack boats.'* Throughout the 1980's, 
the USSR has substantially outstripped the US as the 
largest arms supplier to the Third World in all categories 
of major weapons systems except subsonic combat air- 
craft (see Table 3). Soviet deliveries accounted for more 
than half the total numbers of supersonic combat air- 
craft, surface-to-air missiles, and military helicopters 
that developing countries received in the early 1980's 
from all suppliers. The USSR also provided vastly great- 
er numbers of tanks, armored personnel carriers, Sub- 
marines, and anti-aircraft artillery pieces than did 
any other supplier. With military shipments on a scale 
this large, itis scarcely surprising that the dollar value of 
Soviet arms deliveries has risen as sharply as it it has. 

The expansion in Soviet arms transfers also has its 
qualitative aspects. Whereas in the 1950's and 1960's, 
the USSR transferred mostly old, even obsolescent, mil- 
itary equipment to Third World purchasers, the quality of 
weapons supplied has improved dramatically since the 
mid-1970's. Some countries, most notably Syria and In- 
dia, receive top-of-the-line Soviet equipment, some- 
times even before the same equipment is provided to 
the Soviet Union’s Warsaw Pact allies. The improved 
quality of the Soviet-made arms now shipped to the 
Third World is manifest in virtually all categories of 
weapons, including: 


e fighter aircraft like the MiG—29 Fulcrum 
(shipped to India, Syria, and Iraq), which is the most 
advanced fighter now in the Soviet arsenal; 

e ground-attack aircraft like the Su-25 Frogfoot 
(to Iraq), the MiG—27/—27M Flogger D/J (to India); and 
the Su—1 7/—-20/—22 Fitter D/H (to Algeria, Iraq, Libya, 
Syria, Peru, and South Yemen); 

e the medium-range Tu—22 Blinder bomber (to 
Iraq and Libya); 

e combat helicopters like the Mi-24 Hind D 
gunship (to Nicaragua, Ethiopia, Peru, Syria, South 
Yemen, and Libya, among others); 

e naval systems like the Kilo-class attack 
submarine (to India); 

e surface-to-surface missiles (SS—21’s to Syria, 
reportedly now equipped with chemical warheads) 
and air defense missiles (SA—5’s and SA-8’s to 
Syria and Libya, SA-8’s to India, Mozambique, Jordan, 


'2See JEC, Subcommittee on Economic Resources, Competitiveness, 
and Security Economics, Allocation of Resources in the Soviet Union and 
China—1985: Hearings, p. 19. 


and others, and portable SA—14’s to Nicaragua); 

e large quantities of T-72 main battle tanks and 
other sophisticated armored vehicles (to many 
countries, with India due to receive the T—-80 as 
well); and 

e ||I-76 Candid transport aircraft (to a number of 
countries) and Tu-126 Moss reconnaissance and 
early-warning aircraft (to Syria). 


The modern tanks, medium-range bombers, ground-at- 
tack aircraft, and surface-to-surface missiles that the 
USSR has provided are particularly useful for offensive 
operations. 

As impressive as the aggregate totals of Soviet arms 
transfers may be, these figures tend, if anything, to un- 
derstate the impact of Soviet weapons in key parts of the 
Third World. The Soviet Union provides roughly three- 
fifths of all arms purchased by South Asian countries 
and roughly half of those bought by states in Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa (see Table 3), and hence is well situated to 
use its military shipments to affect the outcome of con- 
flicts in those regions, particularly since, as noted, much 
ofthe advanced equipment provided to these critical re- 
gions is offense-oriented. And although the Soviet share 
of the total weapons shipped to the Middle East is lower 
(some 35 percent of the total received in the region), this 
heavily armed and volatile region has been by far the 
largest recipient of Soviet weapons in absolute terms. 

From 1954 through 1981, approximately two-thirds of 
total Soviet arms shipments went to countries in the Mid- 
dle East and South Asia, the remainder going largely to 
East Asian states, primarily Vietnam, North Korea, and 
(before 1960) China. Over the past decade, the share of 
total Soviet arms shipments going to the Middle East 
and South Asia has become even more disproportion- 
ate, rising to 74 percent.'S As Table 4 shows, the non- 
communist Third World countries that receive the larg- 
est amounts of Soviet weapons are all located in the 
Middle East and South Asia, with Syria, Iraq, and Libya 
actually outstripping communist states such as Vietnam 
and Cuba in the value of military equipment received 
from the Soviet Union. 

What is more, despite the general diminution of Soviet 
arms shipments to the Third World over the past two 
years, Soviet military exports to the Middle East and 
South Asia have remained much higher, in both propor- 
tional and absolute terms, than they were a decade ear- 
lier. Military deliveries to Syria more than doubled in the 
1980-85 period compared to 1974-79, rising from $4.5 
billion to $10.3 billion. Shipments to all the leading recip- 
ients of Soviet arms in the Middle East and South Asia 


'3Ibid., p. 165. 
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Table 3: Numbers of Soviet Weapons Delivered to the 
Third World, Cumulative Totals, 1981-85 


(Absolute numbers and share of total deliveries, by type, to Third World) 


To Africa To East Asia To Latin America 
Weapon type Number Percent 
| Tanks 445 54 
Anti-aircraft artillery 220 52 
Field artillery 555: 43 
Armored personnel carriers 185 16 
Major naval surface combatants 4 7 
Other naval surface combatants 36 40 
Submarines 1 11 
Missile attack boats 6 100 
Supersonic combat aircraft 100 53 
Subsonic combat aircraft 0 0 
Other aircraft 40 12 
Helicopters 85 27 
Surface-to-air missiles 1,295 69 


Weapon type 


Tanks 4,395 325A 12) 
Anti-aircraft artillery 1,965 336 i0(2) 
Field artillery 3,880 23.5 41) 
Armored personnel carriers 6,760 36" (24) 
Major naval surface combatants 30 24 (11) 
Other naval surface combatants 107 PEAS MS) 
Submarines 8 31 (0) 
Missile attack boats 26 26 (0) 
Supersonic combat aircraft 1,620 57 4(14) 
Subsonic combat aircraft 100 17 (46) 
Other aircraft 385 22 mE?) 
Helicopters 870 bors) — 4 GR) 
Surface-to-air missiles 12,265 50 (13) 


‘In parentheses, US share of total shipments to Third World 


SOURCE: US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1986, ACDA Publication No. 127, April 1987, pp. 151-54 


underwent similar increases—with the exception of Lib- | been aimed at restoring a balance between Israel 
ya and Iraq, whose purchases rose incurrent dollars but | and the Arab states and had eschewed providing top- 
declined slightly in constant dollars (See Table 4). of-the-line weapons that might induce the Arabs to es- 
Although annual Soviet arms exports to the Middle | calate hostilities. Although the resupply of Syria in 
East have apparently been declining since 1982, much | 1982-83 was not a radical departure from these princi- 
of this trend is attributable to the contraction of Middle | ples, itnevertheless entailed risks considerably greater 
Eastern oil revenues and to a cyclical lull in regional | than any the Soviet Union had previously been pre- 
arms purchases while recipients absorb the weapons | pared to run." 
they have already bought. A recovery in oil prices com- Atthe time of the resupply, there was ample reason to 
bined with the inevitable aging of the weapons recently | believe that hostilities between syria and Israel might 
deployed by local states is likely to bring arenewed up- | soon resume; indeed, by providing the Syrians with the 
swing in Soviet arms sales to the region. latest SS-21 surface-to-surface missiles and SA—5 air 
Not only has the volume of Soviet arms transfers to the defense missiles, the USSR almost seemed to be en- 
Middle East been much greater in the 1980's than inthe | Couraging a new round of warfare. The danger for the 


1960's and early 1970's; so too have the risks that Mos- 


. . . . ‘4 . ’ " f 
upply of Syria after the '4See Francis Fukuyama, Moscow's Post-Brezhnev Reassessment 0 
Beat yay NEN a Steals pd ‘ the Third World, R-3337-USDP, Santa Monica, CA, RAND Corporation, 


1982 Lebanon conflict is any indication. Previous poviel February 1986, pp. 64-69. For a somewhat different view, see Cynthia A. 
resupplies of Arab states—after the 1 967 and 1973 Mid- Roberts, “Soviet Arms-Transfer Policy and the Decision to Upgrade Syrian Air 


dle East wars and during the 1970 war of attrition—had | Defenses,” Survival, July-August 1983, esp. pp. 157-58. 
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USSR stemmed from the thousands of Soviet combat 
troops sent to operate the new systems. If, as appeared 
likely, the conflict flared up anew, the Israelis would 
have been openly attacking front-line Soviet soldiers. 
Events after 1983—most notably, the sale of MiG—29's 
to Syria and the gradual transfer of control over the 
SA-5’s to Syrian personnel—have provided mixed sig- 
nals about Soviet risk-taking in the region. On balance, 
the 1982-83 resupply operation, although not betoken- 
ing asweeping change of Soviet arms transfer policy in 
the Middle East, did indicate a greater Soviet willing- 
ness to risk the escalation of regional conflicts through 
the introduction of new weapons. 

Soviet arms transfer policy vis-a-vis the Iran-Iraq war 
has evidenced a similar propensity to accept increased 
risks. During the first two years of the war, the USSR se- 
verely curtailed its arms shipments to both sides and ex- 
erted pressure on the Iraqis to bring the war to an end. 
By the summer of 1982, however, as the Iranian position 
strengthened and the prospect of ahumiliating Iraqi de- 
feat loomed, the Soviet Union resumed large-scale sup- 
ply of arms to Baghdad. This was balanced by shipment 
of some Soviet weapons to Iran via third parties, includ- 
ing Syria, Libya, North Korea, and South Yemen. The 
USSR was thus in the position of arming both sides in the 
war.'? However, toward the end of 1983, the Soviet 
Union abandoned its “even-handed” approach and 
clearly began “tilting” to the Iraqi side, both to shore up 
Saddam Husayn’s faltering regime and perhaps also to 
discourage Iraqi purchases elsewhere, especially from 


France. Over the past few years, Soviet weapons ship- 
ments to lragq have exceeded those to any other country, 
and the shipments have included some of the most ad- 
vanced weapons available, such as the MiG—29 Ful- 
crum and SU—25 Frogfoot.'® More recently, the Soviet 
Union decided to resume sizable arms shipments to 
lran as well, which would greatly compound the risks 
that Moscow is now taking. 


Soviet Motives 


What does the USSR expect to gain by shipping such 
large quantities of military materiel to Third World coun- 
tries? For many years Soviet arms transfer policy ap- 
peared motivated primarily by political and military con- 
cerns rather than economic considerations. Since the 
mid-1970’s, however, economic considerations have 
played agreater role in Soviet arms shipment decisions, 
at times to the detriment of political objectives. Of 
course, the distinction between politico-military and 
economic considerations should not be overplayed; 
most shipments of weapons involve a blend of several 
(or all) of the motivations described below. 


'SMichael Lenker, “The Effect of the Iran-Iraq War on Soviet Strategy in 
the Persian Gulf,” in Thomas Naff, Ed., Gulf Security and the Iran-Iraq War, 
Washington, DC, National Defense University Press, December 1985, pp. 
85-86; and John Devlin, “Iraqi Military Policy: From Assertiveness to 
Defense,” in ibid., p. 147. 

16 James Bruce, “Soviet MiG Reinforcements for Iraq,” Jane’s Defence 
Weekly (London), Mar. 21, 1987, p. 472. 


Table 4: Soviet Military Deliveries to Third World Countries, 1974-85 


(Estimated value in billions of current US dollars and of 1984 US dollars) 


1974-79 1974-79 

Recipient Current dollars Constant dollars 
Syria 4.5 Tt 
Iraq 6.0 10.3 
Libya 54, 9.2 
Vietnam 2.1 3.6 
India 2.0 3.4 
Algeria 1.6 PRTf 
Cuba ais} Pap 
Ethiopia abs 2.6 
Angola 0.7 Une 
60 (62) other’ 

countries ene 13.1 
TOTAL 32.8 56.0 


'The constant-dollar calculations are for a slightly larger group of countries. 


1980-85 
Current dollars 


1980-85 
Constant dollars 


1974-85 
Current dollars 


1974-85 
Constant dollars 


14.8 12.1 
14.2 19.4 
W1i2 15.6 
7.0 9.0 
6.8 8.7 
Xe 6.7 
ie 6.9 
4. 5.5 
3.5 4.3 
19.0 25.8 
21:0 120.6 


SOURCES: For figures in current $US, see US Central Intelligence Agency and US Defense Intelligence Agency, The Soviet Economy Under a New Leader, Washington, DC, Mar. 19, 1986; for 
figures in constant $US, see data provided by US Central Intelligence Agency in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee on Economic Resources, Competitiveness, and 
Security Economics, Allocation of Resources in the Soviet Union and China—1985: Hearings, Part Il, Washington, DC, Mar. 19, 1986. 


Political-military motives. The Soviet Union has used 
arms transfers to advance anumber of political and mili- 
| tary objectives, with varying degrees of success. In 
many cases, Soviet arms exports are intended primarily 
to curry favor with local states and compete with the 
West for political influence in such states. Although this 
aspect of Soviet policy has been most conspicuous with 
regard to communist countries such as Cuba, Vietnam, 
Ethiopia, and South Yemen, ithas also been a prominent 
factor in the Middle East, where large-scale shipments 
of Soviet weapons to radical Arab states have been in- 
tended to counterbalance US support for Israel and for 
moderate Arab regimes.'’ Much the same is true of So- 
| viet arms transfers to India, which have been designed 
| largely to gain influence with the Indian government and 
to offset US support for Pakistan. 

The importance that Moscow attaches to maintaining 
good relations with such key states as India and Syria is 
evident from the sophistication of the weapons that it 
has been willing to supply them, including MiG—29 fight- 
ers, SS—21 surface-to-surface missiles, and SA—5 and 
SA-8 air defense missiles. For their part, many recipi- 
ents of Soviet arms—lIndia, Libya, Syria, lrag, and Ethio- 
pia, among others—have offered diplomatic support for 
Moscow at the United Nations and have refrained from 
such actions as condemnation of the Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan. 

Asecond motive for Soviet arms transfers to the Third 
World, especially since 1960, has been to erode Chi- 
nese influence. In Angola and Rhodesia, for example, 
Soviet military support forthe MPLA guerrillas and for re- 
bels of the Zimbabwe Africa People’s Union (ZAPU) was 
aimed at propping up these groups against Chinese- 
backed rivals (in the former case, successfully for the 
USSR; in the latter case, unsuccessfully). Soviet military 
assistance to India and Afghanistan since the early 
1960's has been intended, at least in part, to “contain” 
Chinain South Asia. The same applies to Soviet support 
for Vietnam: the Vietnamese have depended on Soviet 
military aid both in their occupation of Cambodia and in 
preparing for a possible renewal of the direct hostilities 
with China that occurred in 1979. Moscow's desire to at- 
tenuate Chinese influence also lies behind the recent 
Soviet overtures to North Korea, including an agree- 
ment to ship fifty MiG—23 Flogger fighters, thirty SA-3 
Goa surface-to-air missiles, and AA—7 Amos air-to-air 
missiles. These supplies, Soviet leaders hope, will 
counter Chinese influence in Pyongyang as well as off- 
set US backing for South Korea.'® Moscow's use of 
arms transfers to “contain” China will undoubtedly con- 
tinue in the future, for despite the improvement in Sino- 
Soviet relations over the past five years, enmity between 

‘the two countries is likely to persist. 
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Another, increasingly important, goal of Soviet mili- 
tary shipments has been to obtain overflight and landing 
rights, port facilities, bases, and prepositioning of 
equipment. In the 1960's and 1970's, for example, Sovi- 
et arms transfers to West African countries (Congo, Be- 
nin, Guinea-Bissau, and Mali) enabled the USSR to gain 
access to airfields that proved crucial during the Angola 
supply operation in 1975-76. Soviet weapons ship- 
ments to South Yemen have been even more fruitful in 
gaining for the USSR permission to use the base at 
Khormaksar and the port facilities at Aden, to anchor at 
the islands of Socotra and Perim, and to land at Yemeni 
airfields (this last played a critical role in the Soviet inter- 
vention in Ethiopia in the late 1970's). 19 

Soviet arms transfers to other African and Middle 
Eastern states—including Syria, Angola, Libya, Mo- 
zambique, Ethiopia, and the Seychelles—have proven 
equally effective in securing access for the USSR to air 
and naval bases. In East Asia, too, the Soviet Union has 
used weapons supplies to gain access to military facili- 
ties; for example, the base at Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam 
has been open to the USSR over the past seven years in 
exchange for regular arms shipments and economic 
aid.°° Similarly, the Soviet Union in 1985 obtained im- 
portant overflight rights and port facilities in return for its 
arms shipments to North Korea. By securing access to 
all these foreign facilities in return for arms transfers, the 
USSR has augmented its global political role and ac- 
quired the capacity to project force in distant regions of 
the Third World. 

Soviet weapons shipments have also frequently been 
geared toward supporting Third World allies who are at 
war, whether on the offense as with Vietnam in Cambo- 
dia, or onthe defense as with Angola's battle against the 
UNITA rebels. Short of the direct involvement of Soviet 
combat troops, arms transfers are the most visible 
means of demonstrating the Soviet Union’s commitment 
to an ally. A side benefit of this aspect of Soviet arms 
transfer policy is that Soviet military planners can gain 
valuable information about the performance of their 


'7The Soviet Union has not limited itself to courting radical Arab states; 
in recent years, Moscow has also used arms transfers to better its relations 
with moderate Arab states such as Jordan. The Jordanians have received 
anti-aircraft guns (ZSU-23-4’s) and air defense missiles (SA-8's, SA-13's, and 
SA-14's), among other weapons, from the USSR. 

'8Sankei Shimbun (Tokyo), Nov. 26, 1985. 

'94S Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, The Soviet Union in the Third World, 1980-85: An Imperial Burden or 
Political Asset? (report prepared by the Congressional Research Service), 
99th Cong,, 1st Sess., Sept. 23, 1985, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1985, p. 413. 

20Brendan M. Greely, Jr., “Soviets Extend Air, Sea Power with Buildup at 
Cam Ranh Bay," Aviation Week & Space Technology (New York), Mar. 2, 
1987, pp. 76-77; and Alvin H. Bernstein, “The Soviets in Cam Ranh Bay,” 
The National Interest (Washington, DC), Spring 1986, pp. 17-29 
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weapons in combat. The Middle East, in particular, has 
provided extensive data about how the latest Soviet ar- 
maments fare against comparable Western systems.*' 

Soviet arms transfers have also been designed to 
support guerrilla movements and terrorist groups who 
are fighting pro-Western regimes. Although the Soviet 
Union sometimes provides arms directly to subnational 
groups (such as the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
the African National Congress, and the Southwest Afri- 
ca People’s Organization) and offers training for guerril- 
las at camps in the southern USSR and near Moscow, 
the usual procedure is to provide weapons and training 
to Third World insurgents and terrorists through third 
parties such as Libya, Syria, and Cuba.** The use of in- 
termediaries enables Soviet officials to issue public de- 
nials that the USSR “supports terrorism.” 

A further strand in Soviet arms transfer policy has 
been to foster the dependence of Third World states on 
the USSR for new weapons, training, expertise, servic- 
ing, and spare parts. Partly for this reason and partly be- 
cause of concerns about the compromise of sensitive 
technology, the Soviet Union has generally been reluc- 
tant to export plans or equipment for co-production of 
major weapons. Transfers of manufacturing technology 
for major arms have been granted so far only to India, 
North Korea (through the early 1970's), and China 
(before 1960). Anumber of other Third World states, in- 
cluding Egypt, Peru, and South Yemen, have received 
technology for the manufacture of small arms, selected 
spare parts, and ammunition, and for the performance 
of maintenance. In general, though, without facilities 
for indigenous production of a whole range of weapons 
and spare parts, Third World states have no alternative 
but to depend on the Soviet Union for supplies, modern- 
ization, and even proper maintenance. This depen- 


*'For an analysis of some of the “lessons” (including some highly 
dubious ones) that Soviet military writers drew after the 1982 Lebanon conflict, 
see Benjamin S. Lambeth, Moscow's Lessons from the 1982 Lebanon Air 
War, R-3000-AF, Santa Monica, CA, RAND Corporation, September 1984. 

2See US Department of Defense, Soviet Military Power 1986, 

Sth ed., Washington, DC, March 1986, pp. 125, 128-29: Pedro Ramet, 
“The Soviet-Syrian Relationship,” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), September-October 1986, p. 36; and Jiri Valenta and Virginia 
Valenta, “Leninism in Grenada,” Problems of Communism, July-August 
1984, p. 11. 

Soviet arms transfer contracts normally include a provision allowing the 
USSR to veto re-transfers to third parties. This provision is honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. For an example of such a contract, see the 
series of “top secret” (marked sovershenno sekretno) Soviet military aid 
agreements with Grenada, in US Department of State and Department of 
Defense, Grenada Documents: An Overview and Selection, September 1984, 
Documents 13, 14, and 15. The revelant articles are Article 6 in the 1980 
agreement and Article 7 in the 1982 agreement. 

*8James P. Nichol, “The Soviet Union,” in James Everett Katz, Ed., The 
Implications of Third World Military Industrialization: Sowing the Serpents’ 
Teeth, Lexington, MA, Lexington Books, 1986, pp. 71-89. 


dence can, at least in principle, augment Soviet bar- 
gaining leverage on other matters. 

Finally, arms transfers have been a valuable means 
for the USSR to carry out espionage through the dis- 
patch of advisers and technicians to accompany the 
weapons. The Soviet Union almost always sends advis- 
ers along with its arms shipments—an understandable 
practice, given the complexity of the weapons the USSR 
is now providing and the lack of technically skilled per- 
sonnel in the recipient states. However, the number of 
these Soviet “advisers” is often so large as to suggest 
that at least some of them are engaged in intelligence- 
gathering and covert activities rather than in providing 
advice.** Such was the case, for example, in Afghani- 
stan in the late 1970's, when Soviet “advisers” helped 
shape the policies of the Kabul regime after the commu- 
nist coup of April 1978 and then laid the groundwork for 
the Soviet invasion 20 months later. Likewise, in South 
Yemenin early 1986, the presence of Soviet military per- 
sonnel enabled the USSR to regain control of events af- 
ter bloody fighting erupted between rival factions of the 
local communist party.*° The many thousands of other 
Soviet advisers and technicians stationed throughout 
the Third World no doubt include a sizable number 
whose chief function is to ensure the maintenance of 
pro-Soviet regimes (or what in Soviet parlance are 
known as ‘‘states of socialist orientation’). 

A rough tabulation of Soviet advisory personnel sta- 
tioned abroad, excluding combat troops, is provided in 
Table 5. This role doubtless took on new significance in 
the wake of the Soviet setbacks in Indonesia, Ghana, 
and Egypt in the 1960's and 1970's. 

The training of indigenous security forces in the Third 
World—by East German as well as Soviet advisers—is 
perhaps even more important, from the Soviet perspec- 
tive, inpreserving the ‘socialist orientation” of “progres- 
sive” regimes.°° Indeed, Soviet military writers regard 
the development of a strong security apparatus as in- 
dispensable to the survival of a local Marxist-Leninist 
government.*’ 

In addition to sending advisers and technicians 
abroad to Third World countries, the Soviet Union and its 


*4Pierre, op. cit., p. 76. 

“SDavid Pollock, “Moscow and Aden: Coping with a Coup,” Problems of 
Communism, May-June 1986, pp. 56—60. 

°On this matter, see Roger E. Kanet, “Military Relations Between 
Eastern Europe and Africa,” in Bruce E. Arlinghaus, Ed., Arms for Africa: 
Military Assistance and Foreign Policy in the Developing World, Lexington, 
MA, Lexington Books, 1983, pp. 87-89; and Melvin Croan, “A New Afrika 
Corps?” The Washington Quarterly (Washington, DC), Winter 1980, 
pp. 21-37. 

®’See Mark N. Katz, The Third World in Soviet Military Thought, 
Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982. 
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Table 5: Soviet Military Advisors and Technicians 
Stationed in Third World Countries, 1981-86 


Country 
THIRD WORLD TOTAL 


16,750 24,200 


Algeria na. 1,000 
Angola 200 200 
Congo n.a. 350 
Cuba 2,600 2,800 
Ethiopia 1,000 1,350 
India na. na. 
Iraq 1,000 1,200 
Cambodia 300 300 
Laos n.a. 500 
Libya 1,750 1,800 
Mali 200 200 
Mauritania 200 200 
Mozambique 400 300 
Nicaragua n.a. n.a. 
Peru n.a. n.a. 
Seychelles 100 n.a. 
Syria 2,500 7,000 
_ Vietnam 4,500 5,000 
Yemen (North) 500 500 
Yemen (South) 1,500 1,500 
Remainder of Africa n.a. n.a. 


Number of Soviet personnel 


1,000 

200 500 500 1,500 
n.a. 100 100 100 
4,600 4,600 5,900 5,200 
2,400 1,700 1,500 1,500 
n.a. 200 200 200 
2,000 600 600 600 
800 n.a. 200 200 
500 500 500 500 
1,800 1,800 1,400 2,000 
200 200 200 200 
n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
300 300 300 300 
n.a 100 50 50 
na 100 160 160 
na. n.a. n.a. na. 
7,000 7,000 2,500 4,000 
7,000 2,500 2,500 2,500 
500 500 500 500 
1,500 1,500 1,000 n.a. 
900 900 900 900 


SOURCE: International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, London, volumes for 1981-82 through 1986-87. 


East European allies provide training on their own soil for 
military personnel from the LDC’s (see Table 6). Be- 
tween 1955 and 1984, nearly 80,000 military officers 
from some 45 Third World countries were trained in War- 
saw Pact states, primarily in the Soviet Union. The train- 
ees learn a wide range of military skills, with a special 
emphasis on air defense operations, flight combat, tank 
operations, and weapons maintenance and repair.*° Al- 
though experiences of this sort sometimes produce ten- 
sion between Third World officers and their Soviet-bloc 
counterparts, the training for the most part begets a 
sense of camaraderie and a greater affinity of political- 
military views. Military personnel who have been trained 
inthe Soviet Union or Eastern Europe tend to be staunch 
advocates of a pro-Soviet orientation for their own coun- 
tries upon their return. 


Economic motivations. Until the early 1970's, Soviet 
motivations for arms transfers to the Third World were 
overwhelmingly military and political, rather than eco- 
nomic. Indeed, the highly favorable terms of financing 
that the Soviet Union provided (including a substantial 
number of grants) meant that arms transfers were a net 
economic drain. No doubt, this burden was considered 
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28CIA, Communist Aid to Less Developed Countries of the Free World, 
1977, ER 78-10478U, Washington, DC, November 1978, p. 4. 


tolerable because it was outweighed by political and 
military benefits. 

By the early 1970's, however, the situation had 
changed dramatically: the Soviet Union had begun ex- 
periencing hard-currency trade deficits when it had to 
import large quantities of grain to make up for a series of 
crop failures. These trade deficits were particularly un- 
welcome because Moscow needed hard currency to 
purchase advanced Western technology. Consequent- 
ly, Soviet officials were eager to earn hard currency from 
whatever source they could, including increased mili- 
tary sales to the Third World.*° The prices for Soviet 
weapons were raised, and the terms of financing were 
tightened. Moreover, the geographical distribution of 
Soviet arms shipments shifted disproportionately to the 
Middle East, where oil-rich states were able to pay 
promptly in hard currency. Today, nearly 80 percent of 
all Soviet military deliveries to the Third World are paid 
for in hard currency.°° 

The results of this shift in orientation have been strik- 
ing. In the early 1970's, arms transfers provided only 
about 3 percent of Soviet hard-currency revenues; by 
the end of the decade, they accounted for 10—15 per- 
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Table 6: Numbers of Military Personnel from 
Non-Communist Third World Trained in 
the USSR and Eastern Europe, 1955-84 


Country 1955-76 1955-79 1955-81 1955-84 
TOTAL 43,325 51,930 y/o 78,445 
SUB-SAHARAN 
AFRICA 8,050 12,045 13,800 14,895 
Angola = 60 180 380 
Benin 25 30 120 n.a. 
Burundi 15 Ths) n.a. 10S 
Cape Verde n.a. n.a. na. 160 
Chad MS n.a. n.a. 170 
Congo 400 590 630 660 
Equat. Guinea 200 200 200 200 
Ethiopia n.a. 1,790 2,095 2,120 
Ghana WAS) 180 180 245 
Guinea 900 945 1,005 1,025 
Guinea-Bissau 100 100 n.a. 140 
Madagascar O 0 0) 285 
Mali 200 370 495 855 
Mozambique 325 430- 530 530 
Somalia ZaVo 2,495 2,600 2,605 
Sudan B25 350 350 350 
Tanzania iROeD 1,980 2,125 2,205 
Uganda 900 na. n.a. 990 
Zaire 6) ¢) 0) 140 
Zambia 25 190 600 625 
Other n.a. WAS: 1,840 n.a. 
EAST ASIA 9,275 9,300 9,300 9,300 
Cambodia 25 30 30 30 
Indonesia 9,250 9,270 9,270 9,270 
LATIN AMERICA 550 780 1,050 820 
Grenada O 0) 0 5) 
Nicaragua O 0) 260 405 
Peru 550 780 790 910 
MIDDLE EAST 19,720 23,010 25,280 37,750 
Algeria PAs. 2,395 2,395 Chelate, 
Egypt 6,250 6,250 6,255 6,340 
Iran 325 325 395 845 
lraq 3,600 4,400 4,410 8,140 
Kuwait n.a. n.a. n.a. 170 
Lebanon n.a. n.a. n.a. 5 
Libya 1 25 1,595 1,990 7,630 
Morocco 145 n.a. 145 145 
Syria 4,150 S450 5 oie 8,115 
Yemen (North) 1,100 1,360 2,060 4,130 
Yemen (South) 800 1,095 Lali 1,485 
SOUTH ASIA 6,720 6,795 8,365 12,360 
Afghanistan 3,975 4,010 5,580 8,380 
Bangladesh 445 445 445 445 
India 2,250 2,285 2,285 3,480 
Pakistan 50 n.a. 45 45 
Sri Lanka negl. 10 10 10 


SOURCES: Compiled from US Department of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
Warsaw Pact Economic Aid to Non-Communist LDC's, 1984, Publication No. 9345, revised 
May 1986, p. 21; idem, Soviet and East European Aid to the Third World, 1981, Publication No 
9345, February 1983, p. 15; US Central Intelligence Agency, Communist Aid Activities in Non- 
Communist Less-Developed Countries 1979 and 1954-79, ER 80-10318U, October 1980, p 
16; and idem, Communist Aid to the Less-Developed Countries of the Free World, 1976, ER 
77-10296, August 1977, p. 6 


cent of such earnings. With the decline in world com- 
modity prices in the mid-1980’s—especially for oil, nat- 
ural gas, and gold, which are prime Soviet exports—the 
share of hard currency that arms sales bring in has risen 
to 25—30 percent for the USSR. This contrasts to approx- | 
imately 5 percent in the case of the United States.?" 
Even if the price of oilincreases, Soviet revenues from oil 
exports are unlikely to rise significantly.°* Thus, arms 
sales will continue to bring in a substantial portion of So- 
viet hard-currency earnings. 

To the extent that Mikhail Gorbachev's economic 
modernization program depends on technology im- 
ports from the West and Japan, the hard currency that 
the Soviet Union earns from arms transfers could prove 
enormously beneficial to the Soviet economy. If for no 
other reason than this, Soviet military exports to the Third 
World are unlikely to decline significantly in the years 
ahead. Indeed, Soviet officials will probably seek to in- 
crease those exports. 

Arms transfers also benefit the Soviet economy by 
maintaining excess capacity in Soviet defense indus- | 
tries at virtually no extra cost. In Soviet military factories, © 
according to the CIA, “most weapons for export are 
manufactured concurrently with those for Soviet forces, — 
[though] the Soviets have often dedicated entire pro-- 
duction lines and runs to export variants.’’°? In the event _ 
of acrisis or conflict, such facilities can be swiftly divert- 
ed to war production. Thus, arms transfers bolster the 
readiness and “surge” capacity of the Soviet military- 
industrial base at minimal cost. 

In addition, arms transfers help spread the burden of 
the Soviet Union’s research and development (R & D) 
costs for particular weapons.** Prices for most Soviet 
arms include a surcharge that is intended to recoup R & 
D expenses; the surcharge is small enough to avoid dis- 
couraging potential customers but large enough, when 
taken cumulatively, to defray a significant portion of 
such expenses. This may be particularly important in 
the case of advanced weapons systems, which entail 
huge R & D costs. 

In asimilar vein, arms transfers generally reduce the 
unit cost of Soviet weapons through the economies of 
scale attendant to longer production runs. The quantity 
of Soviet tanks and combat helicopters sold to the Third 
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31William Lewis, “Emerging Choices for the Soviets in Third World Arms 
Transfer Policy,” in US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1985, ACDA Publication 123, 
Washington, DC, August 1985, p. 31. 

32See Jonathan P. Stern, Soviet Oil and Gas Exports to the West, 
London, Gower, 1987. 

38S Central Intelligence Agency, The Soviet Union Weapons Industry: 
An Overview, DI 86-10016, September 1986, p.8. 
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_ World between 1980 and 1986 was equivalent to 32 per- 
cent of all such weapons produced in the USSR during 
_that period. For submarines, the percentage was 17 
percent, and for fighter aircraft, nearly 39 percent.°° 
This has the benefit of lowering procurement costs for 
the Soviet armed forces. Thus the unit cost to the Soviet 
_ military of its MiG—23 aircraft was considerably reduced 
by the large quantities sold to Third World countries. For 
complex weapons like the MiG—29, which have very 
high unit costs, the sale of even small quantities to states 
such as India and Syria can bring a significant saving to 
the Soviet military itself. 

Finally, arms transfers can occasionally lead to eco- 
nomic concessions for the USSR akin to the political 
benefits discussed in the previous section. In the case 
of Peru, for example, the US$1.6 billion worth of military 
goods and services that the Soviet Union has delivered 
over the past 12 years have prompted the Peruvian gov- 
ernment to allow the nearly 200 Soviet fishing vessels 
operating in South American waters to use Peruvian 
ports. The revenue from these fishing vessels amounts 
to roughly $120 million a year for the USSR. In addition, 
Peru, unlike most other Latin American countries, has 
accepted regular service from the Soviet state airline, 
Aeroflot.2° Economic concessions of this sort, while ob- 
viously not of decisive importance in most Soviet arms 
transfers, tend to reinforce the other political and eco- 
nomic factors that induce the USSR to export arms. 


Soviet Advantages in Supplying Arms 


In supplying arms to the Third World, the Soviet Union 
enjoys a number of advantages over the West. 


Speed of delivery. The Soviet Union usually takes less 
than 12 months from contract to delivery of major weap- 


“Percentages calculated from data in US Central Intelligence Agency 
and US Defense Intelligence Agency, The Soviet Economy Under a New 
Leader, Mar. 19, 1986, p. 25; JEC, Allocation of Resources in the Soviet 
Union and China—1985, pp. 163-65; and US Department of Defense, Soviet 
‘Military Power 1986, p. 131. It should be noted that the percentages are 
only a rough indicator, since weapons shipped abroad can come from 
stockpiles rather than from production lines. 

°°US Department of Defense, Soviet Military Power 1986, p. 131. 

3”Lewis, loc. cit., p. 30. 

°8CIA, The Soviet Weapons Industry, p. 8. 

39See John H. Cushman, ur., “US Arms Exports Dip in the Third World,” 
The New York Times, Feb. 8, 1987; Len Famiglietti, “Arms Export Act Will Hit 
US Sales," Jane's Defence Weekly, Mar. 21, 1987, p. 513; and John H. 
Cushman, Jr., “Congress: Arm Wrestling, As It Were, with White House,” The 

lew York Times, Jan. 8, 1987. 

4°Quoted in Bernard E. Trainor, “US Reports New Iranian Missiles; 

‘Threat to Hormuz Oil Traffic Seen," The New York Times, Mar. 15, 1987. 

“'US General Accounting Office, Foreign Military Sales: A Potential 
Drain on the US Defense Posture, |D-77-56, Washington, DC, Sept. 2, 1977, 
Pp. 35-38. 
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on systems, whereas the United States often takes 24 to 
36 months or longer.?’ The Soviet Union's faster delivery 
times are due in part to Moscow's flexibility in policy- 
making and to the large stockpiles of surplus equipment 
that Soviet factories produce; but the prompter deliver- 
ies are also due to the Soviet policy of allocating whole 
production lines to the export market. As the CIA has 
noted, “producing for export on a dedicated line facili- 
tates scheduling and eliminates the need for frequent 
changes in equipment, tooling, and material supply to 
accommodate any differences in the design of an ex- 
port variant.’°° Being able to ship weapons in large 
quantities soon after agreements are concluded often 
gives the Soviet Union a crucial edge in competing for 
Third World arms markets. 


Flexibility in policy-making. The Soviet Union can 
supply arms whenever the situation warrants, without 
pressure from public opinion and without the need for 
interagency and legislative review. In the United States, 
by contrast, proposals for arms exports are subject to 
lengthy scrutiny by the State Department, Defense De- 
partment, and Arms Control and Disarmament Agency; 
and they must also be submitted to Congress, where 
they can be voted down. The mere knowledge that sales 
can be rejected can lead a US president to back away 
from sales (e.g., those for Jordan and Saudi Arabia) and 
induces foreign governments to forgo requests.°? The 
Soviet Union on occasion has been able to step in and 
sell arms to Third World countries that have been turned 
down by the United States, as with the sale of fighter air- 
craft to Peru in 1976. 


Large stockpile of surplus equipment. The USSR's 
huge military production base generates large amounts 
of surplus arms that can either be stored as war reserves 
or be shipped to Third World states. These stockpiles of 
surplus equipmenttend to expand over time because of 
the Soviet Union's practice of retaining weapons for de- 
cades after they are first deployed. As one Western mili- 
tary official recently observed, “the Soviets never throw 
anything away. They just upgrade weapons and pro- 
vide them to client states.’*° The availability of so much 
surplus equipment allows Moscow to export arms to de- 
veloping countries without having to draw on the Soviet 
armed forces’ operational weapons. Western govern- 
ments, by contrast, must draw on operational equip- 
ment if they want to transfer arms rapidly, which means 
that their own front-line or reserve forces may suffer in 
readiness. This happened with US forces in Europe in 
1973 when large quantities of equipment had to be sup- 
plied to Israel during the war with its Arab neighbors.*" If 
the Western governments wish to avoid drawing on their 
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armed forces’ operational equipment, they have to wait 
three to four years until new weapons come off the pro- 
duction line for delivery; by that time, the purchaser may 
have gone elsewhere. 


Concessionary sales and terms of financing. Until re- 
cently, the Soviet Union provided arms to the Third 
World either free of charge or at subsidized prices. 
Through the early 1970's, moreover, the terms of financ- 
ing for Soviet weapons—the interest rates (2-3 per- 
cent), repayment periods (10-12 years), and form of 
payment (local currency or barter exchange)—were ex- 
tremely favorable for Third World customers. Over the 
past decade, though, the situation has changed. The 
Soviet Union is no longer eager to subsidize its arms 
shipments or to accept payments other than in hard cur- 
rency, for the reasons discussed above. 

Despite this shift in emphasis, the USSR will still pro- 
vide concessionary terms of financing when the situa- 
tion warrants. For example, recent large shipments of 
arms to Indiahave been financed through 17-year loans 
at 2.5 percent interest, with payment permitted in ru- 
pees rather than in Western currency. Arms are sup- 
plied to sub-Saharan Africaon similarly favorable terms, 
and shipments to Cuba and Vietnam are probably free 
of charge, as was all the Soviet military aid provided to 
Grenada before October 1983, under a series of “top 
secret” agreements.*° 


Experience with countertrade and barter. Unlike most 
Western countries, the Soviet Union has many years of 
experience with barter (which is what trade between the 
USSR and its East European allies largely amounts to). 
That experience has come in handy in the 1980's be- 
Cause many Third World states, beset by economic 
woes, are now seeking to provide “nonmonetary’ com- 
pensation for military shipments. Although Soviet lead- 
ers obviously prefer receiving hard currency, they have 
been willing to arrange countertrade deals if it allows 
them to expand their weapons shipments and gain a 
foothold in new regions. Western countries have shown 
less flexibility in this respect (though Western states are 
also feeling the need to offer offsets).*9 


Ease of weapons maintenance. |In terms of perfor- 


42House Committee on Foreign Affairs, The Soviet Union in the Third 
World, 1980-85, pp. 224-25. 

43S General Accounting Office, Trade Offsets in Foreign Military Sales, 
GAO/NSIAD-84-102, Washington, DC, Apr. 13, 1984; Gordon Jacobs, “Soviet 
Arms Exports,” Jane’s Defence Weekly, Nov. 1, 1986, p. 1040; and 
Robbin F. Laird, ‘Soviet Arms Trade with the Noncommunist Third World,” in 
Erik P. Hoffmann, Ed., The Soviet Union in the 1980's, New York, Academy 
of Political Science, 1984, pp. 210-11. 
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mance and capabilities, most of the weapons the Soviet 
Union sends abroad are on a par (or nearly so) with com- 
parable Western items.** The Soviet weapons, howev- 
er, tend to be easier to maintain in the field and more reli- 
able than their Western counterparts. As the CIA 
recently noted: 


Rigorous design specifications—such as mirror-like fin- 
ishes and tight tolerances—are called for (in Soviet 
weapons) only where necessary for performance. Cir- 
cuit designs are simple by US standards, and materials 
that are costly and difficult to machine are avoided 
where possible... . Soviet designers have also devel- 
oped aknack for keeping parts toaminimum . . . .What 
appears to be crude, however, often conceals very po- 
tent combat capabilities. The “simple, rugged design” 
of Soviet weapons has not interfered with their combat 
effectiveness in the hands of well-trained troops.*° 


In the case of Soviet weapons shipped to the Third 
World, soldiers in the field are expected to perform only 
the most rudimentary of maintenance tasks. Major over- 
hauls of the weapons and systems are generally ex- 
pected to be performed at centralized depots or fac- 
tories. This turns out to be an important plus for Third 
World countries, whose armies consist of conscripts 
who lack technical skills. This permits the small number 
of technicians in those countries who are trained for 
weapons maintenance to be stationed at factories at 
their regular posts, where their services can be utilized 
to greater overall effect. 


Availability of surrogates. The Soviet Union's Warsaw 
Pact allies, especially Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roma- 
nia, and East Germany, maintain close military links with 
alarge number of Third World countries.*° Although the 
East Europeans may not perceive their own interests in 
the Third World to be identical to the interests of the Sovi- 
et Union, their activities do tend to promote Soviet objec- 
tives. Weapons worth $11.5 billion were supplied by 
East European states to the Third World between 1973 
and 1984; moreover, the stationing of East European 
(that is, East German) military advisers and security 


44The notable exception, at least until recently, was Soviet combat 
aircraft, which lagged well behind Western aircraft. This may be changing now 
with the advent of the MiG—29 and Su-27. 

45CIA, The Soviet Weapons Industry, p. 23. 

4°See Thomas H. Snitch, “East European Involvement in the World's 
Arms Market,” in US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1972-1982, ACDA Publication 117, 
Washington, DC, April 1984, pp. 117-21; and Trond Gilberg, “Eastern 
European Military Assistance to the Third World,” in Copper and Papp, 
op. cit., pp. 72-95. ‘ 
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forces throughout Africa is an extremely useful service 
from Moscow's perspective. This dual East European 
contribution—of arms and of advisers—has increased 
significantly in the 1980's; arms shipments from these 
countries has reached an annual level four times higher 
than the average for the 1970's.4” 

More important still is the role played by Cuba. Cuban 
troops and advisers in Africa and Central America pro- 


| vide crucial support to pro-Soviet regimes and “national 


liberation” movements. In countries such as Angola, the 
Cuban presence is the only thing enabling the USSR to 
forgo the direct involvement of its own combat units. 


Problems with Soviet Arms Transfers 


Soviet arms transfers to the Third World are not with- 
out their problems. Some of these problems have 
plagued other arms suppliers as well, but many are 
unique to the Soviet Union. These problems can be sep- 
arated into two categories: political-military, and eco- 
nomic. 


Political-military problems. First, and most important, 
the political and military influence that the Soviet Union 
derives from arms transfers has, in all too many cases, 
proven ephemeral. Soviet arms shipments to China 
were futile in the 1920’s and just as futile in the 1950's. 
Large-scale supplies of Soviet weapons did not win a 


_ lasting presence in Egypt or permanent basing rights at 
Berbera in Somalia. 


The failure to convert arms supplies into genuine influ- 
ence is hardly a problem unique to the Soviet Union, as 
the US experience with Iran demonstrates. Neverthe- 
less, the USSR seems to have had particular difficulty in 
acquiring lasting influence with Third World states on 
the basis of military exports alone. The sudden rift with 
Egypt in 1972 is perhaps the best illustration of this, 
coming as it did despite the infusion of huge quantities 
of Soviet arms and the presence of some 21,000 Soviet 
advisers. 

Soviet arms transfer policy has been further hindered 
by the poor showing of Soviet arms inthe 1982 Lebanon 
conflict and the good showing of US and Israeli arms in 


“7Of the $11.5 billion delivered in 1973-84, some $7.2 billion came in 

1981-84. These figures are adapted from US Arms Control and Disarmament 
‘Agency, World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1985, ACDA 
‘Publication 123, Washington, DC, August 1985, p. 42. See also International 
Institute for Strategic Studies, World Military Balance, London, ISS, 
-annually 1982 through 1985. The overwhelming proportion of East European 
‘arms transfers to the Third World go to noncommunist countries, judging 

by the data in US Department of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
Warsaw Pact Economic Aid to Non-Communist LDC's, 1984, Publication 
19345, Washington, DC, revised May 1986, p. 19. 
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Lebanon and of French and British arms inthe Falklands 
War. To be sure, the relative performance of these 
weapons may have been due more to the skills of those 
using them than to the characteristics of the weapons 
themselves.*° What is important here, though, is that the 
perception of many Third World governments after the 
1982 Lebanon conflict has been that the quality of Soviet 
arms is at best problematic. The performance of Soviet- 
made air defense missiles during the US strikes against 
Libya in April 1986, and the unhindered flight of a small 
Cessna—172 into Red Square in May 1987, will certainly 
do nothing to dispel this perception. 

Concerns about the quality of Soviet-made weapons 
have been reinforced by the USSR's tendency to pro- 
vide many of its Third World customers arms that were 
produced exclusively for export to the Third World. 
Echoing the complaints of Egypt in the early 1970's, a 
number of Third World states (e.g., the Algerian govern- 
ment) have recently objected that the equipment they 
get from Moscow is nearly obsolescent and does not 
measure up to the sophisticated arms deployed by po- 
tential adversaries.*? Complaints of this sort are likely to 
persist so long as the USSR ships top-of-the-line equip- 
ment to only a few select countries. However, even if the 
Soviet Union does export higher-quality arms more 
widely, there is no guarantee that the situation of its cli- 
ents will be permanently improved; after all, Syria had 
been receiving advanced weaponry for many years pri- 
or to its humiliating defeat in 1982. 

Another obstacle to increased Soviet military exports 
is the behavior of Soviet advisers. The intrusiveness and 
overbearing manner of Soviet advisers have created 
frictions in the past, most notably in Egypt in the early 
1970's. These frictions are compounded by local con- 
cerns that many of the advisers are there for espionage 
rather than for genuine advising. By the same token, a 
large number of Third World countries—even long-time 
clients such as India, Syria, and Iraq—are reluctant to 
have their officers trained in the Soviet Union because of 
concerns about what the training will include. Such con- 
cerns became acute after the April 1978 coup in Af- 
ghanistan (which was carried out by asmall group of So- 
viet-trained Afghani officers), as well as after the 
January 1986 coup in South Yemen. 

One final problem that has hampered Soviet arms 
transfers is the poor quality of servicing, training, and 


48Not surprisingly, this is what Soviet officials have claimed; see, in 
particular, Colonel F. Kazanchuk, “Encounters on Syrian Soil,” Krasnaya 
Zvezda (Moscow), Jan. 29, 1983; and Colonel G. Kashuba, “In the Bekaa 
Valley,” ibid., Aug. 31, 1982. For further comments, see Craig Oliphant, “The 
Performance of Soviet Weapons in Lebanon," Radio Free Europe-Radio 
Liberty, Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 68/83, Feb. 7, 1983. 

491 ewis, loc. cit., p. 32. 
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technical support that Soviet advisers and technicians 
provide. Soviet personnel are often ill-qualified and un- 
familiar with the weapons they are supposed to service. 
The training that Soviet advisers offer to foreign person- 
nel has been so deficient at times that it has provoked 
bitter complaints from countries such as Syria i 
1967 and 1982), Egypt (1970-72), and Libya (1986).°° 
Moreover, logistical support for Soviet weapons is con- 
strained by shortages of spare parts and by alack of in- 
digenous maintenance facilities. Although some devel- 
oping countries have sought to remedy this problem by 
stocking up on supplies of spare parts, the Soviet Union 
has generally discouraged such practices. Until the 
quality of Soviet weapons-servicing and training im- 
proves, many Third World states will be leery of depend- 
ing too heavily on Soviet armaments. 


Economic problems. Of the economic problems that 
have plagued Soviet arms transfer policy in the mid- 
1980's, the most significant in the short term is the sharp 
decline in the price of oil. The drop in revenues for oil 
producers has meant that Middle Eastern states, who 
are by far the largest purchasers of Soviet weapons, are 
no longer willing or able to buy the quantity of arms that 
they once did from the USSR unless they receive highly 
concessionary terms. This compounds the adverse ef- 
fect that the declining price of oil has had on the Soviet 
economy. Soviet oil revenues, which provide more than 
half the USSR’s total export earnings, have contracted 
sharply; yet the one thing that might have made up for 
those lost revenues—an increase in arms sales—is it- 
self made more difficult by the drop in oil prices. 

To make matters worse, most countries outside the 
Middle East are also finding it harder to buy Soviet 
weapons because of the debts they accumulated in the 
1970's and early 1980's. Loans from Western banks to 
the Third World in the 1970's facilitated the purchase of 
both civilian and military goods at a time when most 
arms suppliers (including the Soviet Union) had begun 
to emphasize hard-currency sales rather than outright 
grants. Arms purchases accounted for more than 5 per- 
cent of total Third World imports in the 1970's. By the 
early 1980's, with the mounting debt burden in the Third 
World and the sharp contraction of Western credits, 
many developing countries found themselves com- 
pelled to cut back precipitously on imports, including 
weapons purchases.°' Consequently, as the economic 


*°See Roger Pajak, “Soviet Arms Transfers As An Instrument of 
Influence,” Survival, July-August 1981, p. 169; and Lewis, loc. cit., p. 33. 
5'See Walter F. Kitcherman, Arms Transfers and the Indebtedness of 
Less Developed Countries, N-2020-FF, Santa Monica, CA, RAND 

Corporation, December 1983. 
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problems and indebtedness of LDC’s have intensified 
in the mid-1980’s, there have been still fewer opportuni- | 
ties for Soviet military exports. 

Moreover, there has been a trend toward a buyers’ 
market for weapons, with many Western and Third | 
Worldarms suppliers now vying for customers. In recent 
years, many of the largest purchasers of Soviet arms, 
such as India and Iraq, have turned to Western suppli- 
ers to diversify their arsenals. The French have used 
sales of the Mirage 2000 aircraft to make inroads into 
what formerly were exclusive (or nearly exclusive) Sovi- 
et markets. Third World suppliers like Brazil and Taiwan 
have been capturing an ever larger share of the market, 
as has Israel, which benefited from its showing in the 
1982 Lebanon conflict. Combined with the economic 
problems facing most developing countries, the grow- 
ing competitiveness of the world arms market has 
prompted many Third World purchasers to demand 
highly concessionary terms, including low interest 
rates, long repayment periods, and permission to pay in 
local currency. The Soviet Union has become reluctant 
to go along with these demands, especially at a time 
when Gorbachev's plans for economic revitalization 
would suffer if resources had to be diverted to finance | 
large-scale arms exports. 

Alternatively, many Third World states have been 
seeking to work out “offsets,” either indirect or direct, to 
mitigate the costs of buying arms from the Soviet Union 
(and from other suppliers).°* Indirect offsets usually 
amount to barter arrangements, or “non-monetary” 
compensation, for military equipment. In recent years, a 
number of developing states have exchanged local 
commodities for Soviet weapons—Ethiopia, for exam- 
ple, has traded coffee for arms, and Nicaragua has trad- 
ed sugar and fruit as well as coffee. Other states, such 
as Libya, have “paid” for Soviet weaponry with ship- 
ments of oil or grain. 

Occasionally, the offsets will involve “triangular” 
trade, whereby developing countries retransfer West- 
ern goods (especially high technology not exported by 
Western countries to the USSR) to the Soviet Union in ex- 
change for arms. India is the most notable example of a 
country that has worked out arrangements along these 
lines, retransferring both technology (e.g., computers 


52On the question of offsets in the international arms trade, see Thomas 
Friedman, “Defense Sales Offsets," National Defense (Arlington, VA), March 
1987, pp. 28-33; Grant T. Hammond, “Offset, Arms, and Innovation,’ The 
Washington Quarterly, Winter 1987, pp. 173-85; and Stephanie G. Neuman, 
“Offsets in the International Arms Market,” in ACDA, World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1985, pp. 35-40. On the role of offsets in 
Soviet arms transfer policy, see Nichol, loc. cit., pp. 71-89; and Lewis, loc. 
cit., esp. pp. 32-33. 
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and photocopiers) and grain to the USSR, including 
trans-shipments of American wheat during the US grain 
embargo in 1980.°° The Soviet Union has generally 
gone along with Third World requests for indirect offsets 
(including barter, countertrade, reciprocal investment, 
and triangular trade), though often unenthusiastically. 

More troublesome still for Soviet policy-makers are 
the growing expectations among Third World countries 
that they will be granted “direct” offsets. Direct offsets 
most often take the form of agreements for co-produc- 
tion of weapon systems or of weapons components. Ina 
co-production venture, the Soviet Union transfers tech- 
nical data and equipment that enable the recipient 
country to manufacture weapons or components on its 


| own. In the past, the Soviet Union allowed China, North 


Korea, and Egypt to co-produce major weapons as well 


| as components and small arms. More recently, the 
| USSR has granted India co-production rights for the 


T—72 tank; for MiG—21, MiG—23, MiG—25, and MiG—27 
aircraft; and for components and add-ons for the 
MiG—29. Other countries, such as Peru, Afghanistan, 
and South Yemen, have received co-production |i- 
censes for small arms, ammunition, spare parts, and 
(for Peru’s Su-22s) local overhaul and maintenance.°* 
In the future, as Third World demands for direct off- 
sets increase, the Soviet Union may be willing to transfer 
manufacturing technology for spare parts and small 
arms to a larger number of states. Transfer of technol- 
ogy to produce major weapons, however, will be more of 
asticking point. Although the experience with India (and 
earlier with China and North Korea) suggests that Soviet 
leaders are occasionally willing to provide Third World 
countries with the capacity to produce top-of-the-line 
weaponry, the widespread diffusion of Soviet arms- 
manufacturing technology would run the risk of compro- 
mising key Soviet military technology. Not surprisingly, 
Soviet officials have been loath to accept such a risk. 
For example, when SA-5's were first deployed in Syr- 
ia and Libya, Soviet personnel maintained strict control 
over the missiles until local troops were deemed suffi- 
ciently reliable to operate them. Officials in Moscow are 
aware that if several Arab states were to gain co-pro- 
duction rights for the latest Soviet weapons (e.g., the 
MiG—29), the Israelis might be able to capture the weap- 
ons-manufacturing plans and technologies during a fu- 
ture conflict, as they did with older Soviet equipment in 
the 1967, 1973, and 1982 wars. The capture of facilities 
that can produce advanced Soviet weapons would be 
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83Marie Lavigne, “Soviet Trade with LDC's,” in JEC, Gorbachev's 
Economic Plans: Study Papers, Vol. 2, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, Nov. 23, 1987; and Lewis, loc. cit., p. 31 

*4Nichol, loc. cit., esp. pp. 74-83. 
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far more damaging to the USSR than the seizure of 
weapons alone. Thus, it is questionable whether the So- 
viet Union will seriously contemplate granting co-pro- 
duction rights for major arms to alarge number of states. 

Furthermore, on purely economic grounds, direct off- 
sets would be disadvantageous for the USSR, at least in 
most cases. The granting of co-production licenses 
tends to convert purchasers of Soviet arms into compet- 
itors, as happened with China and to alesser extent with 
North Korea and even India.°° If many developing 
states were allowed to co-produce major Soviet weap- 
ons, the demand for such items from the USSR itself 
would undoubtedly shrink. A further drawback to co- 
production arrangements is that by shortening produc- 
tion runs for Soviet military factories, they preclude a 
reduction of the unit costs of the given weapons for the 
Soviet armed forces. 


Conclusion 


The military dimension of Soviet policy toward the 
Third World has expanded enormously over the past 
decade. And while this expansion appears to have 
been at least temporarily halted, arms transfers will con- 
tinue to figure strongly in Soviet initiatives not only in the 
Middle East and South Asia, butin virtually all other parts 
of the globe as well. 

Although political and military considerations have 
been the dominant impetus behind the growth of Soviet 
weapons exports, economic considerations are assum- 
ing a growing importance in Soviet calculations. In- 
deed, a renewed growth of Soviet arms sales to hard- 
currency purchasers in the Third World could relieve 
some of the pressures on Gorbachev's economic mod- 
ernization program. However, Third World arms clients 
are increasingly seeking financial concessions and off- 
sets, which run counter to this economic interest of the 
Soviet Union. 

At some point, Soviet leaders may eventually have to 
chose between political-military objectives on the one 
hand, and economic objectives on the other. In the 
1970's, both sets of goals could be pursued simulta- 
neously, but they have been far less compatible in the 
1980's. It is possible that the international economic cli- 
mate will change and that the two sets of objectives will 
again be compatible. But if, as appears likely, the com- 
petitiveness of the international arms market and the re- 
quirement to “sweeten” arms deals with economic con- 
cessions remain unchanged, Gorbachev may face a 
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58Nichol, loc. cit., pp. 76-77, 80; and Joseph F. Clare, Jr., “Whither the 


Third World Arms Producers?” in ACDA, World Military Exenditures and Arms 
Transfers, 1986, p. 26. 
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hard trade-off between important political and military | trast to the reduction of the transfers themselves). 

objectives and the wish to maintain arms transfers ona | However, as more resources are needed for industrial 

sound economic footing. modernization at home, the prospect of having to fi- 
So far, political-military considerations seem to have | nance arms exports may reverse these priorities and 

won out in Gorbachev's calculations, as subsidies and | even engender a fundamental reassessment of Soviet 

offsets for Soviet arms transfers continue to rise (in con- | goals in the Third World. 
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BEFORE the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan in December 1979, rec- 
ognized scholars of the country 
‘were rare indeed. An anthropologist 
like Louis Dupree could—and 
‘did—write a single volume that cov- 
ered virtually every aspect of Af- 
‘ghan life, past and present, without 
much fear of contradiction or dis- 
‘pute. Today, as never before, Af- 
ghanistan and the Afghans are be- 
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ing subjected to examination from a 
number of angles spanning the en- 
tire range of approaches from the 
microscopic to the macroscopic. 
The books reviewed here are only a 
small sampling of the mushrooming 
literature. 


'See Bohdan Nahaylo, “When lvan Comes 
Marching Home,” The American Spectator, July 
1987, pp. 15-18. In December 1986, Yevgeniy 
Primakov, who directs the Institute of World 
Economics and International Relations in 
Moscow and is an adviser on foreign policy to 
Mikhail Gorbachev, told journalists that Soviet 
troops ultimately would be withdrawn whether or 
not there was a political solution. The 
Washington Post, Dec. 26, 1986, p. Al. 
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Perspectives on Afghanistan 


Interest in Afghanistan is espe- 
cially keen at the present time be- 
cause the Soviets have in recent 
months dropped hints of a possible 
withdrawal.’ For those who have 
had to reexamine their conviction 
that the Soviet Union would ultimate- 
ly prevail, as well as for those who 
have steadfastly predicted an Af- 
ghan victory, itis atime of suspense. 
Each of the above books, therefore, 
will be viewed in part for its bearing 
on the central theme of a possible 
Soviet withdrawal and what might 
follow in its wake. 

But first, let me address a second- 
ary, but not unimportant, issue. If the 
books under review here represent 
an average quality, the standards of 
editing have slipped badly in recent 
years. Most contain not only mis- 
spellings and other typographical 
errors, but simple misstatements 
that never should have been al- 
lowed to pass unchallenged. Per- 
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Book Reviews 


haps the most entertaining of these 
is Bhabani Sen Gupta’s assertion in 
his ‘Very Select Personal Bibliogra- 
phy” (p. 197) that Thomas T. Ham- 
mond, the author of Red Flag Over 
Afghanistan, obtained access to se- 
cret US State Department docu- 
ments “by invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment.” As an Indian, Sen Gupta may 
be forgiven for confusing the Free- 
dom of Information Act and the con- 
stitutional guarantees against self- 
incrimination, but his American 
publisher has no such excuse. 

Of the books under review, five 
are more or less general accounts, 
and two present specialists’ views. 
Only one should be avoided: that is 
the most general of them all, Sen 
Gupta’s Afghanistan: Politics, Eco- 
nomics, and Society. This judgment 
comes in spite—not because—of 
the fact that Sen Gupta’s interpreta- 
tion and analysis of events are in 
many cases diametrically opposed 
to my own. Supported by cogent ar- 
guments and accurate data, differ- 
ing conclusions can and should be 
even more stimulating to those who 
disagree than to those who share 
the same views. But Sen Gupta’s 
work is flawed by basic omissions, 
inaccuracies, and internal contra- 
dictions that impel the reader to veri- 
fy even the cited quotations.* 


2A random and by no means comprehensive 
sampling of implicit and explicit errors includes the 
following: Great Britain declared war on 
Afghanistan in 1919 (p. 7) (actually it was 
Amanullah who declared the jihad against 
Britain and attacked first, as Gupta himself later 
acknowledges). Gupta dates the split between 
Parcham and Khalq to 1977 (p. 14) instead of 
1967. On several occasions (e.g., p. 82), he 
describes Hafizullah Amin’'s foreign minister, Shah 
Wali, as having sought refuge in the Soviet 
Embassy in the fall of 1979. (Other Afghan 
officials—Watanjar, Mazdooryar, Gulabzoy, 
and Sarwari—did find refuge there, but Shah Wali 
remained at Amin’s side as one of the 
dictator's most trusted colleagues to the end.) 
On p. 70, the December 1978 Treaty of 
Friendship, Good-neighborliness, and 
Cooperation with the Soviet Union is dated 
November 1978. Taher Badakhshi, chief of a 
splinter Marxist group, is described several 
times as having been given a cabinet position after 


IN HIS PREFACE, Sen Gupta has 
said that his purpose is to be “fair 
and objective,” and he is quick to la- 
bel others as partisan. The difficulty 
—factual errors aside—is that he 
tends to list the diametrically op- 
posed Soviet and Western versions 
of events without trying himself to re- 
solve the contradictions. Where he 
does seem to offer a firm opinion of 
his own (for example, on p. 1 where 
he writes that “the Afghan Marxist 
regime's survival is not in doubt,” or 
on p. 85 where we read that “the So- 
viets had nothing to do with the 
PDPA’s (People’s Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan) actual seizure of 
power in Kabul,” he does not back it 
with evidence, and he does not al- 
ways acknowledge that there Is a 
conflicting view. 

In fairness to the author, it must 
be added that he was ill served by 
his editors, and, according to the 
preface, was working at a time of 
considerable personal strain. Also, 
he has done a service by listing 
some of the more general Soviet 
sources that otherwise might be 
overlooked. Moreover, it was fasci- 
nating to learn from this text that 
the Soviets were trying to heal a 
split in the Indian Communist Party 
at the same time (1976-77) that they 
were urging the Afghan Parchamis 


the April 1978 coup. (His highest rank in the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan [DRA]—was 
the utterly inconsequential post of chief of the 
translations and compilations department of the 
ministry of education.) The author claims 

(p. 120) that no statistics were released 
concerning the number and makeup of the party 
conference of the People’s Democratic Party 
Afghanistan (PDPA) held in March 1982, when in 
fact it was one of the rare occasions when such 
information was published in detail. Assadullah 
Sarwari, Taraki’'s detested Khalqi secret policy 
chief and personal torturer of leading Parchamis, 
is described (pp. 114-15) as “a Parcham 

leader who had been jailed and tortured when 
Taraki was in power.” For scholarly purists, 
Gupta's most heinous sin is perhaps the altering of 
a quotation by inserting a term that was not in 
the original: a parenthetical (Maoist) inserted 
after Sitami Milli in a 10-line quotation 

from Revolutions and Rebellions in 

Afghanistan, p. 76 
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and Khalais to mend their differ- 
ences (p. 25).° 

Sen Gupta’s reputation as India’s 
foremost Sovietologist means that 
his book will be taken seriously not 
only in New Delhi, but elsewhere as 
well. Thus, it deserves examination 
for that reason alone. Readers are 
cautioned, however, against ac- 
cepting his raw data, let alone inter- 
pretations derived from them, with- 
out reference to other sources. 
Unfortunately, it is evident from Sen 
Gupta’s book that his familiarity with 
Afghanistan is largely second-hand 
and academic. 


EDWARD GIRARDET approaches 
the topic from an entirely different 
perspective, using his hands-on ex- 
perience in Afghanistan as a corre- 
spondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor to write an unforgettable | 
book, Afghanistan: The Soviet War. | 
This is notascholarly book, nor does 
it pretend to be. In fact, using itas a 
reference might be risky due to mi- 
nor inaccuracies and omissions in 
the text when the author strays from 
his own experiences into political 
analysis and history. There is an 
index but no source notes and no 
bibliography, and the preliminary 
acknowledgments are only to indi- 
viduals, though many of these are 
authors in their own right, whose 
writings are sometimes reflected in 
Girardet's text. 

Yet Girardet’s contribution is 
unique, and it more than compen- 
sates for whatever criticism a ped- 
ant might level at him. There is an Er- 
nie Pyle-like quality to his prose that 
makes the reader a participantin the 
author's combat experiences with 
the mujahedin. |, for one, almost lit- 
erally reexperienced the mysterious 


3This probably ties in with a similar brief and 
abortive move to unite Pakistan's leftists under one 
flag during those same years. It would be 
interesting to see whether the same phenomenon 
occurred elsewhere simultaneously. 


scents of nighttime Afghanistan, for- 
gotten for a dozen years. He suc- 
cessfully projects the infinite cour- 
age and patience of the Afghans, as 
well as their total commitment to 
evicting the invaders. 

Girardet is ambivalent on the sub- 

ject of which side will ultimately pre- 
vail. He sets considerable store by 
}the conventional wisdom that says 
time is on the side of the Soviets, cit- 
ing (as have so many others) Stalin's 
slow but sure mincing of anti-com- 
munist movements in Central Asia in 
the 1920’s and 1930's. As a highly 
motivated journalist, he sees the 
media playing a key role in shaping 
world opinion and, ultimately, per- 
haps having an effect on moderat- 
ing Soviet behavior by bringing in- 
ternational pressure to bear on the 
‘Kremlin. 

The author is not, however, very 
sanguine about the effect of internal 
Soviet pressures as a moderating 
influence. Although he does not say 
so himself, certainly the crucial 
missing ingredient is a Soviet Girar- 
det—or Ernie Pyle—to bring home 
to the Soviet public what the war 
means inhuman terms to the boys at 
the front. Granted, there have been 
some Soviet efforts to ‘“‘Kipling-ize” 
the conflict. Writers like Aleksandr 
Prokhanov, whose portrayal of com- 
bat as an existential means of purify- 
ing and rejuvenating the nation 
might have been written by a Nazi 
propagandist, were widely pub- 
lished in 1985. The military newspa- 
per Krasnaya Zvezda today still car- 
ries an occasional piece with a hero 
theme. But Prokhanov has under- 
gone severe literary criticism lately, 
and the number of “heroic” stories 
fell off sharply after Mikhail Gorba- 
chev publicly called Afghanistan an 

‘open wound” in February 1986.4 


4Sergey Yurenem, “The Vulnerability of 
Armor: Aleksandr Prokhanov Under Fire from 
iterary Critics,” Radio Liberty 207/86, May 26, 
1986; The New York Times, Feb. 18, 1986, p. 1. 
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The absence of a pro-war theme, 
however, does not mean that there 
has been an equivalent rise in open 
anti-war literature. Except for a few 
isolated samizdat items,° there 
have been only a few, cautious ef- 
forts in the Soviet press to portray 
the real plight of Soviet fighting men 
in Afghanistan. As more and more 
soldiers return home, however, the 
grim realities of the war will become 
better Known. 


JAN GOODWIN’S Caught in the 
Crossfire deserves special attention 
if only because it was published with 
unusual and refreshing alacrity.® It 
deserves notice for much more than 
that, however, for the redoubtable 
Ms. Goodwin has done what other 
reporters can only dream of: she first 
covered the war from the mujahedin 
viewpoint, trekking through combat 
zones inside the country; then, ex- 
pelled from Pakistan for disobeying 
police orders to stay clear of such 
activities, she used a subterfuge to 
wangle an official invitation to Kabul 
to interview the government's lead- 
ing female personage of that time, 
Anahita Ratebzad; reentering Paki- 
stan illegally after this trip, she ac- 
companied the mujahedin on hair- 
raising combat missions; and then 
—armed with letters and diaries tak- 
en from dead Soviet soldiers—went 
into the USSR to look up and inter- 
view their next of kin. Unfortunately, 
most were inaccessible or ruled out 
for other reasons, and the two fam- 
ilies she did contact—both in Cen- 
tral Asia—had relatively little to say. 
This is not too surprising in view of 
Goodman's foreign passport, Cau- 
casian features, and sudden, unan- 
nounced appearance. Even so, she 


5Girardet mentions two such items but 
unfortunately misses the most moving example, an 
Estonian boy's personal experiences as an 
unwilling conscript, See Radio Liberty, Materialy 
Samizdata, Munich, document AS53985, Issue 
6/85, Feb. 4, 1985. 
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was able to elicit some comments 
that transcended the party line as 
well as many that did not. In any 
case, it is intriguing to follow her 
sleuthing (and her evasion of KGB 
sleuths) as she tries to find the survi- 
vors of the killed Soviet servicemen. 

For a variety of reasons, this book 
will unquestionably sell better than 
any of the others reviewed here. The 
war is presented not only firsthand 
and up close (the experience of be- 
ing hounded by helicopter gunships 
is the stuff of nightmares), but from 
the rare vantage point of a woman. 
As with Girardet, however, there are 
individual points that can be disput- 
ed. For example, Goodwin repeats a 
commonly voiced belief that there 
are troops from other communist 
countries Committed to combat in 
Afghanistan (p. 213), and she cites 
Soviet defector Arkadiy Shevchen- 
ko's belief that they are needed by 
the Soviets to preserve the image of 
an “internationalist” endeavor. If so, 
the effect has been lost, since the 
presence of such troops has never 
been acknowledged by the USSR or 
by any of the purported donor na- 
tions. There appears to be no con- 
vincing evidence that any have 
been deployed. 

Minor stumbles are unavoidable 
in a work by someone who came on 
the Afghan scene only recently, and 
the only reason for bringing them up 
is to caution readers against using 
second-hand information (especial- 
ly statistics) from this kind of book. 
Jan Goodwin was in a hurry, she 
gathered it all in and noted it all 
down, and it appeared promptly in 
print; the freshness of her impres- 
sions more than compensates for 
the absence of long deliberation. 


®Her last information dates from November 
1986, and the book was out three months later 
One gets the impression that Goodwin, the 
executive editor of The Ladies Home Journal, 
wields influence with E. P. Dutton that 
academics, military officers, and even foreign 
correspondents can only dream of 
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Sen Gupta would call Goodwin's 
book “partisan,” and he would be 
absolutely correct. Almost everyone 
who has lived among Afghans is 
partisan and—except for those who 
refuse to accept the Afghans’ own 
egalitarian outlook—that partisan- 
ship is fervently pro-Afghan. | used 
to think this applied only to Ameri- 
cans, because our root values of in- 
dividualism, independence, and 
self-reliance were so obviously re- 
lated, but Europeans as mutually 
dubious about each other as the 
French, Germans, and Yugoslavs, 
all seem to feel the same affection 
and admiration for the Afghans. 
Goodwin's love of her Afghan hosts 
is neither misplaced nor unusual, 
and it should be noted that the au- 
thor also reserves compassion for 
the pro-regime Afghans and Soviets 
who have become casualties of the 
war, acommendable exercise in ob- 
jectivity for someone who was under 
fire from them. 

Like Girardet, Jan Goodwin leans 
toward pessimism rather than opti- 
mism on the outcome of the war but 
makes no predictions. Her involve- 
ment in the personal tragedies of the 
war's victims could not help but af- 
fect her view of the future; itis hard to 
be very sanguine about tomorrow 
when the desperate sufferings of to- 
day and yesterday are still remem- 
bered so vividly. Moreover, her list of 
sources includes works by certain 
analysts who tended to be excep- 
tionally gloomy in the late summer 
of 1986, and their views undoubtea- 
ly affected her perceptions. 


LESS evocative but far more useful 
as a source reference is J. Bruce 
Amstutz’s Afghanistan: The First 
Five Years of Occupation. |t is an im- 
pressive tome—nearly 550 pages 
—and it is probably the best modern 
fact book about the country. It is 
conveniently arranged in short sub- 
chapters, liberally sprinkled with 
photographs, maps, and tables, 


well-indexed, equipped with a huge 
bibliography and five appendixes, 
and supported by 80 pages of end- 
notes. If it were necessary to de- 
pend on a single source reference 
for what has happened in Afghani- 
stan in recent years, this unques- 
tionably would be a top choice. 

One reservation must, however, 
be registered. The American official 
position in Afghanistan, at least in 
the pre-communist phase, was not 
as pure and prescient as Amstutz 
makes it out to be. For example, he 
indicates (p. 23) that “Western di- 
plomats,”’ presumably — including 
Americans, warned the Afghans 
about the danger of Soviet penetra- 
tion of their military establishment 
but received only scoffing respons- 
es. Although that might have been 
the case in isolated instances, the 
shoe was usually on the other foot. 
The American Embassy was victim 
to considerable complacency in the 
pre-1978 period and ignored the 
warnings of some knowledgeable 
Afghans that communist trouble 
was brewing. 

Regarding the outcome of the 
struggle, Amstutz—while acknowl- 
edging that he is personally optimis- 
tic about an ultimate Soviet 
withdrawal—does a better job than 
Girardet of summarizing the pros 
and cons. He devotes seven pages 
at the end of his book to a crisp bal- 
ance sheet of the pressures on the 
Soviet leadership both for staying 
and for leaving. These include politi- 
cal, economic, psychological, mili- 
tary, and sociological forces, both 
domestic and international. Read- 
ers may ascribe different weights to 
his various inputs—some analysts 
may even add to his list—but none 
can fault him on the effort to pinpoint 
what the pressures are. As aForeign 
Service officer, Amstutz naturally 
looks more to “continued interna- 
tional diplomatic, humanitarian, and 
material support to the resistance” 
than the psychological/media as- 
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pects emphasized by Girardet. 
Both kinds of support, needless to 
say, have their place. 


A MILITARY man’s view of events in 

Afghanistan is presented by US 

Army Major Joseph J. Collins, 

whose The Soviet Invasion of Af- 

ghanistan: A Study in the Use of 

Force in Soviet Foreign Policy is the 

last of the five general works re- 

viewed here. An associate profes- 

sor of international studies at the US 

Military Academy at West Point, Col- 

lins is a very sound scholar. Al- 

though he does not introduce new or 

startling material to his review of So- 

viet-Afghan relations—a_ subject. 
that has been covered in a number 
of other books’—he provides a dif- 
ferent angle of approach, and he uti- 
lizes Soviet sources extensively. 
Unlike Sen Gupta, Collins offers the 

reader not only what the Soviets said 

but also his own, often penetrating, 

analysis of events. 

Unfortunately, this book provides 
an illustration of the damage that 
delay in publication can do to a work 
before it sees the light of day. The 
book's information runs only 
through December 1984, yet it was 
not published until 1986. The events 
of 1985—especially Gorbachev's 
takeover as Soviet leader—had a 
considerable impact on Soviet theo- 
ries and practices worldwide, and 
they are not reflected here. Thus, 
for example, in Chapter 7, which 
deals with the factors motivating the 
Soviet Union's 1979 invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, the author rightly takes 
note of the bellicose statements of 
Soviet leaders and theoreticians, 
who at that time hinted at making the 


7Anthony Arnold, Afghanistan: The Soviet 
Invasion in Perspective, Stanford, Hoover 
Institution Press, 1985; Henry S. Bradsher, 
Afghanistan and the Soviet Union, Durham, NC, 
Duke University Press, 1983; Thomas T. 
Hammond, Red Flag over Afghanistan, Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, 1984. 


Brezhnev Doctrine applicable to 
“wars of national liberation” wherev- 
er they might be occurring. Yet that 
swaggering approach has given 
way to more sober Soviet self-ap- 
praisals of capabilities. By January 
1986, for example, the deputy chief 
of the defense ministry's Main Politi- 
cal Directorate was defining the du- 
ties of the armed forces outside the 
socialist camp as giving aid to “‘pro- 
gressive regimes and national liber- 
ation movements in the appropriate 
form: giving moral aid and support, 
training specialists, etc.”® Nothing 
was mentioned about a combat role 
for Soviet troops. Inasmuch as Af- 
ghanistan is technically outside the 
socialist camp, this formulation of- 
fers no justification for commitment 
of troops there. 

One disappointing gap in Col- 
lins’s treatment of the Soviet inva- 
sion itselfis his failure to highlight the 
importance that Soviet planners of 
military operations gave to seizing 
control of enemy communications 
facilities immediately, regardless of 
the cost. Moscow even dispatched 
to Afghanistan the then minister of 
communications (now a first deputy 
chairman of the USSR Council of 
Ministers and head of the State Plan- 
ning Committee) Nikolay Talyzin, to- 
gether with a large “delegation,” to 
be on hand when hostilities com- 
menced there. Risking the life of aci- 
villian of this rank deserves empha- 
sis for the light it sheds on Soviet 
priorities when the use of military 
force is contemplated. 

In my view, Collins is at his best in 
his concluding chapter, where he 
disposes of the frequently encoun- 
tered assumption that the USSR al- 
ways acts logically and on the basis 
of some extraordinarily clever long- 
‘range plan. Collins shows that this is 


®Moscow Television, Jan. 22, 1986, in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Soviet 
Union: Daily Report (Washington, DC), Jan. 28, 
1986, Supplement, p. V/2. Emphasis added. 
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wrong by citing evidence of Soviet 
disarray over the Afghan question, 
but he falls into a similar trap when 
he accepts as a given the Soviet will 
and capability to carry on the war in 
Afghanistan indefinitely. It would be 
interesting to know whether recent 
events have changed his mind in 
this regard. . 


THE VOLUME edited by M. Nazif 
Shahrani and Robert L. Canfield, 
Revolutions and Rebellions in Af- 
ghanistan: Anthropological Per- 
spectives, was published in 1984, 
making it the first of the works re- 
viewed here to appear in print. For- 
tunately, the material it contains is 
more timelessly Afghan than the 
ephemeral national policies ema- 
nating from Moscow, Washington, 
or Kabul, and the book is thus more 
current than many that have ap- 
peared subsequently. The 13 au- 
thors are all anthropologists at major 
American and English institutions. 
The book consists mostly of nar- 
rowly focused essays on particular 
Afghan communities and their reac- 
tions to the advent of a Marxist-Le- 
ninist central government. Most of 
the places under examination are 
too small for most people to recog- 
nize, but Shahrani generalizes on 
his findings in his excellent introduc- 
tory essay ‘Marxist ‘Revolution’ and 
Islamic Resistance in Afghanistan.” 
Although much of the book can be 
heavy going for the non-anthropolo- 
gist, it is well worth the effort to ab- 
sorb the authors’ collected wisdom. 
Most of the contributors to the 
work are well known to students of 
Afghanistan, and all of them have 
had firsthand experience in the Af- 
ghan communities they describe. In 
many cases they draw on historical 
parallels, on instances when the 
same communities took up arms 
against previous unpopular rulers in 
Kabul. The whole series is most 
commendable for the light it casts 
on the realities of Afghan society at 
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the rural level. This is a subject little 
understood not only by non-Af- 
ghans, but, as the authors convinc- 
ingly demonstrate, by present and 
past rulers in Kabul as well. 

The book helps dispel a number 
of myths about “backward” Afghan 
society before 1978. The pattern of 
landholdings, for example, reflects 
a more egalitarian distribution of 
land ownership than is generally 
recognized.? The authors also illus- 
trate how the intricate interplay of 
political authority and society at the 
local level is organized in various 
communities. 


THE MOST fascinating book of all is 
Olivier Roy’s /slam and Resistance 
in Afghanistan. \f, as the author 
writes, “the truth is in the depths of 
the well,’ then he has gone deeper 
into the Afghan well than any other 
contemporary author. 

The vital first chapters of Roy’s 
study do not make easy reading. 
The author is a brilliant man with a 
vast fund of information on an ex- 
tremely complex subject, and he 
tries to get all of it across. He writes 
in French academese, a language 
that delights in complex sentences 
that do not always translate happily 
into English. Paragraphs drag out 
interminably, covering several dif- 
ferent subjects. His translator, Mi- 
chael Barry, appears to have fol- 
lowed the author doggedly in a word- 
for-word translation, instead of break- 
ing up the sentences and para- 
graphs into more easily digestible 
units. An occasional error slips in, 
apparently the result of the transla- 
tor's having lost the thread. Happily, 
the text is occasionally illuminated 
by quotes like that cited atthe start of 


%It is to Gupta’s credit that he quotes at 
length from this book—and excerpts even more 
from it—to offset his reflection of the Soviet 
propaganda line on Afghanistan. Regrettably, he 
gives both scholarly and blatantly tendentious 
views equal weight. 
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this article, lines that will strike a nos- 
talgic note for anyone who has 
camped in Afghanistan’s physical 
and political wildernesses. 

Roy’s daunting task is to show the 
reader how religion, society, and 
government each act independent- 
ly in the Afghan political context and 
how they interact under different cir- 
cumstances. (The title of the origin- 
al—L’Afghanistan: Islam et moder- 
nité politique [Afganistan: lslam and 
Political Modernity] is a more accu- 
rate title than the English rendition.) 
The concepts are not easy to follow. 
Our separation of church and state 
is as alien to the Afghan as his allo- 
cation of a judiciary function to the 
church is to us. The concept of a 
gawm, a community whose bound- 
aries are as tight or as loose as their 
members choose, is fundamental to 
an understanding of Afghan poli- 
tics, and Roy has done a signal ser- 
vice in pinning down and putting in 
proper context this elusive entity. 

After the initial theoretical ground- 
work, the author moves on to a dis- 
cussion of the various resistance 
groups, including their strengths 
and weaknesses. The going is easi- 
er here, but the full value can only be 
obtained if the reader has absorbed 
the initial concepts. The author Is 
convincing in his analysis of the vari- 
Ous groups and in his arguments in 
favor of moderate Islamists like Bur- 
hannudin Rabbani (asympathy also 
reflected in the Shahrani/Canfield 
book). Roy's description of society 
and government in liberated areas 
(particularly in Chapter 10, “Society 
and the War’) is both detailed and 
heartening. He perceives the emer- 
gence of a new Afghan society, 
one in which many of the old local 
authority patterns are being suc- 
cessfully challenged without de- 
stroying basic Afghan traditions of 
respect for the law and of its 
embodiment in the religious com- 
munity. For example, military com- 
manders who detect Kabul “plants” 


among their forces may not execute 
them out of hand but must first se- 
cure a legal judgment from an au- 
thorized member of the clergy. Re- 
sponsible government appears to 
be in the making. 

Roy does not underestimate the 
political contradictions that plague 
the resistance—for example, he ob- 
serves (p. 130) that “warfare de- 
mands a degree of politicization and 
organization which is at odds with 
the character of Afghan civil socie- 
ty.” He notes that local authority, in 
the form of loyalty to the community 
(gawm), usually is the dominating 
political force. Local ties are so 
strong that they can outweigh the 
basic question of loyalty to the jihad 
or to the Kabul regime: for example, 
the resistance must be extremely 
careful that any vengeance taken on 
agovernment collaborator not be in- 
terpreted as an attack on the guilty 
party's gawm itself. 

Roy, who is with the Centre Na- 
tionale dela Recherche Scientifique 
in Paris, is an excellent scholar and 
an accomplished linguist. He is not, 
however, one of those academics 
who remains behind a comfortable 
desk and collects information sec- 
ond hand. His intellectual research- 
es have been augmented by per- 
sonal observations during annual, 
extended field trips with the mujahe- 
din into the heart of Afghanistan. 
(Until 1986, he was accompanied 
by his equally competent wife, 
Chantal Lobato, a practice that 
stopped only after Soviet air attacks 
became too massive and indiscrimi- 
nate.) If Amstutz’s book can be tak- 
en as the best compilation of facts, 
Roy's work is the best portrayal of 
what makes Afghan society tick. As 
a political interpretation, it has 
no peer. 


OF THE above books, only the 
Shahrani/Canfield and Roy volumes 
provide a realistic framework for pre- 
dicting how a post-Soviet Afghani- 
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stan might develop, and none sees 
the problem as one calling for imme- 
diate attention. Yet a Soviet with- 
drawal in the foreseeable future is be- 
coming an ever greater probability. 
A hard-line view of the Soviet 
Union may seem inconsistent with 
optimism about an eventual Soviet 
withdrawal, but there is no inconsis- 
tency unless one makes the error of 
confusing—or worse, identifying 
—Soviet capabilities with Soviet in- 
tentions. Let there be no doubt that 
Moscow today, Gorbachev or no 
Gorbachev, is just as expansionist | 
and absorptionist in its world view as | 
itwas under his communist and pre- 
communist forebears. But its priori- 
ties in the closing years of the 20th 
century are of necessity located 
elsewhere. Expansionism has had 
to take a back seat to consolidation. 
Western observers usually mea- 
sure dissent in the Soviet Union only | 
by such manifestations as sam-' 
izdat, protest movements, or Civil 
disobedience. These, after all, reso- 
nate with the familiar revolutionary 
heritage of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Committees of Corre- 
spondence, and the Boston Tea 
Party. But dissent in the Soviet 
Union, as in Russia before it, has 
also found expression in such nega-§ 
tive social phenomena as malinger- 
ing, drunkenness, and pilferage of 
state property. Unable to wage a 
successful open fight against au- 
thority, the people have resorted to 
these indirect means of registering 
their resentment. '° 
The Soviet Union that Mikhail Gor- 
bachev inherited is one that was not 
only steadily lagging behind the 
West economically but also threat- 
ening to sink to Third World status. 
To change this drift, Gorbachev is | 
| 
191 am indebted to Vladimir Krasnov, : 
Professor of Russian Studies at the Monterey | 
Institute of International Studies, whose paper 
“Lev Timofeev and Soul-Searching within the 


Soviet Elite” (Oct. 16, 1986, unpub.) lays out 
this concept in convincing depth and detail. 


now trying to preserve the essential 
strengths of his command economy 
while at the same time invigorating 
it by injecting the work force with 
discipline and enthusiasm. Those 
two qualities, however, are notice- 
ably absent in a country fighting an 
unpopular war. 

Is the war unpopular? Yes, and 
becoming ever more so. Around a 
half million veterans have returned 
from the field, and whereas some 
have emerged more patriotic and 
“morally purified” from their experi- 
ences, a great many more have suf- 
fered deep psychological wounds, 
the effect of which will haunt Soviet 
society for years to come. The swiftly 
rising incidence of narcotics addic- 
tion is just one of the current social 
ills that can be traced at least in part 
to Afghanistan. Surveys among So- 
viet travelers in Western Europe 
confirm that public opinion about 
the war is polarizing the USSR, with 
an ever-increasing weight being 
lent to the negative pole. These indi- 
Cations are confirmed by reports 
from within the country about dem- 
onstrations at conscription points, 
incidents of draft dodging, and oth- 
er manifestations of militant paci- 
fism.'' If Gorbachev pursues his 
campaign of glasnost’ (openness), 
the consolidation of negative opin- 
ion and its open display are likely 
to increase. 

The USSR is now roughly where 
the United States was in 1968 in Viet- 
nam, when it was said of President 
Lyndon Johnson that he no longer 

anted to win the war, he just want- 
ed to end it. However, Gorbachev's 
desire to be quit of his albatross 


"For the story of the USSR's new 
“igilantism, see Bohdan Nahaylo, “Soviet Veterans 
n Afghanistan: A New Social Force?” in Radio 
_iberty Research No. 241/86, June 24, 1986. For 
nformation on drugs in the USSR, see 
“Afghanistan's Other Front: A World of Drugs,” in 
The New York Times, Nov. 2, 1985, p. 1; and 
?ravda (Moscow), Jan. 6, 1987, p. 3, in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 2, Feb. 11, 1987. For psychological 
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does not yet seem as strong as his 
desire to establish a friendly, stable 
government inthe client state before 
Soviet troops withdraw. He may or 
may not yet grasp the incompatibil- 
ity of these two goals, but eventually 
he must do so. Meanwhile, the prior- 
ity of setting his own house in order 
takes precedence over other con- 
siderations, and—assuming he sur- 
vives—the changes Gorbachev is 
introducing will absorb the lion's 
share of available Soviet energies 
for the next decade or more. 

If the above analysis proves cor- 
rect—or if other factors lead to a So- 
viet withdrawal—what would such a 
move mean for Afghanistan? First of 
all, as all the authors but Sen Gupta 
would almost certainly agree, the 
Marxist regime’s remaining life span 
would be extremely brief. The Af- 
ghans have not been fighting all 
these years for some kind of com- 
promise settlement. But would there 
be a complete breakdown of social 
order, widespread massacres, and 
anarchy? No one can be completely 
confident about this, but books like 
Shahrani and Canfield’s or Roy's 
show a basic political solidity in Af- 
ghan society, even under the strains 
of the ongoing war. 

It would seem likely that initially 
there would be apatchwork of areas 
with effective government and of 
ones with partial anarchy, deter- 
mined by how well local resistance 
commanders had already estab- 
lished the roots of civil authority. Re- 
establishment of strong central con- 
trol by a new Kabul government, if 
possible at all, will take many de- 
cades. A more likely solution is the 


trauma, see fn. 3 above, and Sergey 

Khovanski, “Afghanistan: The Bleeding Wound," 
in Detente (UK), No. 6, Spring, 1986, pp. 2-4. 
The last is a translation of a powerful samizdat 
document, which also confirms the polling 
results of a Radio Liberty Soviet Area Audience 
and Opinion Research paper by Sally Wise 
entitled, “The Soviet Public and the War in 
Afghanistan: A Trend toward Polarization,” 
AR/1-87, March 1987. 
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emergence of something like the 
cantonal system of Switzerland. 

Under a new government, previ- 
ously underprivileged minorities like 
the Hazaras (and to a lesser extent 
Tajiks) would no longer accept the 
old, traditional Pashtun domination. 
For their part, the Pashtuns will not 
willingly give up their monopoly on 
power. They will, however, have little 
choice. The other minorities have al- 
ready set up self-rule in liberated ar- 
eas, and the resistance command- 
ers in the field already hold the reins 
of political power. '* 

Fortunately, this does not imply 
the Balkanization of Afghanistan. 
Although Afghan ethnic groups do 
tend to concentrate geographically, 
the influence of the various political 
parties cuts across ethnic lines, and 
there is a large degree of interpene- 
tration. Moreover, the various resis- 
tance groups understand that their 
chances of survival demand coop- 
eration and coordination. None has 
called for the establishment of an in- 
dependent state; although political 
feuding is inevitable, the integrity of 
the whole Afghan state is recog- 
nized as vital. 

In short, there are grounds for 
optimism regarding both the pros- 
pects for a Soviet withdrawal and 
the possibility of avoiding a fratricid- 
al bloodbath after their departure. 
These assessments are uncoven- 
tional, but it says something for the 
increasing consideration being giv- 
en to the first that the second is even 
being discussed. As the Soviets 
have discovered, the Afghans are 
rarely predictable, and although a 
post-occupation civil war cannot be 
ruled out, neither should it be con- 
sidered inevitable. The most quali- 
fied experts among those reviewed 
here are also the most careful to 


'2US Department of State, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Afghanistan: Seven Years of Occupation, 
Special Report No. 155, December 1986, 
pile. 
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avoid making any predictions. This 
is not to minimize the inevitable fric- 
tions and stupendous problems of 
refugee resettlement, rural recon- 
struction, and political restructuring 
that would follow a Soviet departure, 
but the Afghans have the best of all 
possible motives for seeking unity. 
The USSR will remain a threat for the 
foreseeable future, and anarchy 
would be an invitation to another in- 
vasion from the north. 


The problem of inducing the Sovi- 
ets to leave Afghanistan may rightly 
be considered an international one. 
All countries have a vested interest 
in seeing to it that unprovoked ag- 
gression by a Superpower is not re- 
warded. The question of how to help 
the Afghans after that step has been 
achieved, however, is more deli- 
cate. Certainly, many will feel a mor- 
al obligation to alleviate human suf- 
fering by offering foreign aid and ad- 
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vice, but the problem will be to re 
frain from meddling as the Afghans 
go about the process of setting up 
their new government. 

The temptation for such interfer 
ence will be great, especially if there 
is abuse of aid distribution. If there i 
a clear lesson from the past eight 
years’ conflict, however, itis that the 
Afghans will not take kindly to alie 
instruction, from whatever quarter. 
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SINCE 1979, developments in the 
Middle East have combined to focus 
attention on the Persian Gulf and on 
the Arabian Peninsula. The collapse 
of Iran's Peacock Throne’ in 1978 
and then the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan in 1979 significantly al- 
tered the regional balance of power 
for the superpowers and for the Gulf 
States. But the eruption into open 
warfare of the long-smouldering 


‘tensions between Iran and Iraq in 


‘Carol R. Saivetz is an associate of 
‘the Russian Research Center at 
‘Harvard University (Cambridge, 


MA) and coauthor of Soviet-Third 
World Relations (1985). She is cur- 
rently completing a book on The So- 
viet Union and the Gulf in the 1980's 
to be published by Westview Press. 


1980 not only changed the regional 
configuration further, but confront- 
ed the Gulf states with difficult 
choices, severely limited the United 
States’ policy options, and created 
new dilemmas as well as opportun- 
ites for the Soviet Union. This essay 
will discuss the war’s impact on the 
region, and the region's relationship 
with the Soviet Union. In doing so, it 
will analyze relations between Iran 
and Irag, assess the impact of the 
war on relations among the Gulf 
states as awhole, and evaluate both 
the policies of the two superpowers 
that have developed as a result of 
the war and the attendant regional 
ramifications. 

Taken together, the books under 
review here offer a good overview of 
Gulf politics after the fall of the Shah. 
While all of them focus on Soviet in- 
volvement, with the exception of 
Mark Katz’s book, none focuses ex- 
clusively on the Soviets’ regional 
role. Nevertheless, by providing a 
discussion of the key issues, these 
books shed light on Soviet policy to- 
ward the Gulf states. Christine Moss 
Helm’s book /rag presents the Iraqi 
perspective through a descriptive 


In 1736, the Persian ruler Nadir Shah 
invaded Afghanistan and India. In Delhi, he 
captured the Peacock Throne and brought it 
back to Iran. The throne has come to symbolize the 
lranian monarchy. 

2It seems odd that none of the books deals 
with these Middle East actors. Syria and Libya 
have each provided vitally necessary military 
assistance to Iran and have championed the 
Iranian cause in a variety of forums. Despite 
self-proclaimed radicals and rejectionists, the two 
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account of the country and its peo- 
ple. The two edited collections, Rob- 
ert Darius, John W. Amos II, and 
Ralph H. Magnus’s Gulf Security 
into the 1980s, and Thomas Naff's 
Gulf Security and the Iran-lraq War, 
focus on the regional actors and 
their influence on superpower poli- 
cies. Mark Katz's Russia and Arabia 
analyzes Soviet bilateral relations 
with the regional actors and the pat- 
terns of Soviet involvement.* 


THE COLLAPSE of the regime in Te- 
heran was of enormous importance 
for all participants in the politics of 
the Gulf region. For the United 
States, it represented the loss of a 
strategic ally in a vital region, and 
forced a major reevaluation of US 
foreign policy. For the Soviet Union, 
it put major economic interests in 
lran at risk, but also presented new 
opportunities for gaining political 
and military advantages. 

Until the fall of the monarchy, the 
USSR had enjoyed an economic re- 
lationship with Iran so extensive that 
by the 1970's Iran was the largest 
Third World purchaser of Soviet 
equipment and machinery.° More- 
over, the Soviets had loaned Iran 


countries’ support for Iran has isolated them in 
the Arab world. Saudi Arabia's role deserves long, 
detailed analysis. As the power on the 
peninsula, its role was pivotal in the creation of the 
Gulf Council for Cooperation (GCC), its 
financial assistance invaluable to Iraq (and to 
Syria), and its ties to the US a valuable entree 
for Washington into regional affairs 

3Alvin Z. Rubenstein, Soviet Policy Toward 
Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan, New York, Praeger, 
1982, p. 77 
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money to build the IGAT-1 pipeline 
under an agreement by which they 
would be repaid in shipments of nat- 
ural gas. This gas was earmarked 
for Soviet domestic consumption so 
that Soviet gas could be reserved 
for export to Eastern Europe. With 
the Ayatollah Ruhollah Knhomeyni in 
power, the Soviet Union had to face 
the potential loss of these invest- 
ments and economic ties. 

Still, the Kremlin could not but be 
pleased with events in Teheran. Due 
to the Ayatollah Khomeyni’s Islamic 
revolution in Iran the United States 
lost its regional policeman and lis- 
tening post on the Soviet border. 
Furthermore, the anti-Americanism 
of the Khomeyni movement kindled 
Soviet hopes for establishing a con- 
gruence of Soviet-lranian interests 
that could be used to the Soviet Un- 
ion’s political and military advan- 
tage. Thus, for example, when the 
hostage crisis developed, the Sovi- 
ets were quick to show sympathy for 
lran’s position in hopes of winning 
favor with the Khomeyni regime. The 
following statement on the Soviet 
position toward the crisis was run in 
a Pravda commentary: “To be sure, 
the seizure of the American embas- 
sy inand of itself does not conform to 
the international convention con- 
cerning respect for diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunity. However, one 
cannot pull this act out of the context 
of American-lranian relations.’”* 

For the regional actors, the Shiite 
revival and its embodiment in a rul- 
ing government, coupled with Kho- 
meyni’s appeal to the Shiite popula- 
tions in other states and his criticism 
of the secularism promoted by Mid- 
dle Eastern regimes, translated into 


4A. Petrov, “Display Prudence and 
Restraint," Pravda, Dec. 5, 1979, p. 5, in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. 31, No. 49, 

Jan. 2, 1980, p. 26. 

Cited in Benjamin F. Schemmer, “Was the 
US Ready to Resort to Nuclear Weapons for the 
Persian Gulf in the 1980s,” in Armed Forces 
Journal International, September, 1986, p. 92. 


achallenge to the authority of the rul- 
ing regimes. From 1979 on, no Mus- 
lim government could afford to ig- 
nore the potent political force of the 
lranian brand of Islam. Yet, as Mi- 
chael Sterner points out in his essay, 
“The Gulf Cooperation Council and 
Persian Gulf Security” (in Naff), the 
Gulf states might have moved to 
mollify the Islamic Republic of Iran, 
were it not for the outbreak of the 
Gulf war (p. 14). Today, caught 
between apprehensions about the 
Khomeyni revolution and the even 
greater fear of an emboldened Iran 
should the Saddam Husayn regime 
fall in lrag, rulers in the region are 
taking into account Iranian sensibil- 
ities when dealing with issues of for- 
eign policy. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan further altered the balance of 
power in the Gulf region. At the very 
least, Soviet troops were now sever- 
al hundred kilometers closer to the 
Gulf. Moreover, the USSR had dem- 
onstrated its willingness to intervene 
with its own troops to save a Third 
World communist regime. 

For policy-makers in Washington, 
the occupation was yet another ma- 
jor blow to US interests in that 
region. President Jimmy Carter 
warned the Soviet Union in his 1980 
State of the Union address that “an 
attempt by any outside force to gain 
control of the Persian Gulf region will 
be regarded as an assault on the vi- 
tal interests of the United States of 
America, and such an assault will be 
repelled by any means necessary, 
including military force."° 

The response of the Gulf states to 
the Soviet invasion—especially 
when compared to their rather low- 
key reaction to the 1978 coup that 
brought the Peoples’ Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan to power—was 
shrill. Acting through the Islamic 
Conference Organization (ICO), the 
Gulf states sharply criticized the ac- 
tion and suspended Afghanistan's 
membership in the ICO. Ralph Mag- 
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nus in his essay, “Afghanistan and 
Gulf Security: A Continuing Rela- 
tionship” (in Darius et. al.), notes 
that the invasion was instrumental in 
forging greater regional coopera- 
tion by arousing and confirming 
“deeply held religious, military-stra- 
tegic, psychological, and ideologi- 
cal fears” of Soviet ambitions in the 
region. For the Islamic states, the 
war in Afghanistan became “a war 
of national liberation against the So- 
viet occupying force” (pp. 25, 27). 
However, the onset of the war be- 
tween Iran and Iraq complicated the 
Islamic show of unity and changed 
again the regional configuration. 


A BRIEF examination of the history 
of relations between Iran and Iraq in- 
dicates that the Iran-Iraq war is an 
expansion of old hostility between 
the two neighbors, and is rooted ina 
centuries-old border dispute—dat- 
ing back at least to the times of Per- 
sian Iran and Ottoman Irag—over 
who would control the Shatt al-Arab 
waterway, Iraq’s only access to the 


Gulf. Despite efforts throughout the § 
centuries to settle the dispute j 


through treaties and international 
agreements, ethnic conflicts and 
border skirmishes continued be- 
tween the two countries. 

More recently, relations between 
lran and Iraq deteriorated due to 
lran’s abrogation of a bilateral fron- 
tier treaty it signed in 1937. As hostil- 
ities intensified, Teheran occupied 
three strategic islands in the Straits 
of Hormuz: Abu Musa, Greater 
Tunb, and Lesser Tunb. Baghdad 
retaliated by expelling 60,000 Irani- 
ans from Iraq. Iran responded by 
providing military support to the 
Kurds in Iraq who were struggling 
against the central government in 
Baghdad.°® 


®The Kurds are a significant ethnic minority 
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centered in North Eastern Iraq. Over the years they §f 


have fought for political independence and 
have received assistance from the Soviet Union 
and Iran. 


In 1975, an agreement was finally 
mediated by Algeria at a meeting of 
the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OPEC) held in 
that country. As a result, the frontier 
between Iran and Iraq in the Shatt 
al-Arab waterway was established 
along the thalweg (median); Iran 
ended its support for the Kurds; Iraq 
accepted Iran’s occupation of the 
three islands and provided com- 
pensation to Iranians expelled from 
lraq. This agreement remained in 
force until 1980. 

It is of great importance for Iraq 
who controls the Shatt. As a glance 
at a map will reveal, the Shatt al- 
Arab is vital to |raq because it links 
the Persian Gulf with Iraq’s major oil 
port of Basra, some 47 miles up the 
river. The Baghdad regime's strong 
psychological and religious vulner- 
ability to the Shiite propaganda em- 
anating from Teheran since 1979 
has compounded Iraq’s economic 
and geographic insecurity; after all, 
President Saddam Husayn is a Sun- 
ni Muslim leader of a predominantly 
Shiite population, and his govern- 
ment espouses a secular socialist 
ideology. Given these factors, it is 
not surprising that Baghdad found it 
increasingly difficult to live with the 
hostile propaganda emanating from 
Khomeyni’s Iran. 

For at least a year prior to the out- 
‘break of war with Iran in September 
1980, Baghdad pursued a carefully 
worked out plan of securing support 
for its actions and establishing a 
leadership position for itself in the 
Gulf. The lragis advanced into the 
territory they had ceded to Iran in 
1975, abrogated the 1975 Algiers 
Accord, and then, on September 22, 
launched an all-out invasion of Iran. 

John Devlin states in his article, 
‘Iraqi Military Policy: From Asser- 
tiveness to Defense” (in Naff), that 
iraq began the war due to preemp- 
tive assertiveness. Apparently, 
Saddam Husayn counted on the 
isarray within the Iranian military to 


work in favor of Iraq. The Iraqis, 
however, encountered stiff resis- 
tance in the area surrounding Aba- 
dan and failed to capture Khorram- 
shahr. By November, military 
positions froze. Then, after a year of 
stalemate, the Iranians launched 
several successful counterthrusts. 

According to Devlin, Iranian suc- 
cesses have forced the Iraqis to re- 
adjust to a defensive position. On 
the other hand, Christine Helms 
Claims that, from the outset of the 
war, Iraq pursued only limited ob- 
jectives. What happened, most 
probably, was that Husayn seriously 
misjudged not only the Iranian resis- 
tance but also the stability and te- 
nacity of the Knomeyni regime, and 
has had to reassess his strategy. 

Hope for a new mediated settle- 
ment to end the current bloodshed 
is dimin view of Khomeyni's intransi- 
gence and his unabated hostility to 
the Saddam Husayn regime. Al- 
though Khomeyni's attitude is un- 
derstandable given that Iraq ex- 
pelled Khomeyni, allegedly at the 
behest of the Shah, in 1978 and that 
lraq initiated the war by attacking 
Iran, it is still difficult to view Kho- 
meyni’s repeated statements that 
the war will not end until Husayn is 
overthrown as anything but sense- 
less. Khomeyni’s position also 
seems counterproductive and detri- 
mental to Iran in the long run, be- 
cause it is economically disruptive 
and seems to perpetuate Iran's po- 
litical isolation. 

In its seventh year, the war be- 
tween Iran and Iraq has had a pro- 
found impact on relations among 
the Gulf states and has modified 
perceptions of the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute. In the essay, ‘The Iran-lraq 
War: Conflict, Linkage, and Spill- 
over in the Middle East,” John Amos 
attempts to analyze the links be- 
tween the two conflicts. He argues 
(p. 69) that the dispute over the Shatt 
al-Arab is “imbedded in a series 
of successively wider conflicts,” 
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namely, the religious conflict be- 
tween Sunni and Shii, and the preex- 
isting fissures in the Arab world, 
which were exacerbated by the out- 
break of the war. As examples, he 
cites the long-standing rivalry be- 
tween the Syrian and Iraqi wings of 
the Ba'ath party’ that resulted in Syr- 
ian backing for Iran in the war, as 
well as the Syrian sponsorship of 
Shiite opposition groups in lraq, and 
lraqi support of the fundamentalist 
Muslim Brotherhood in Syria. 
Although it is clear that the war 
has intensified the factious nature of 
the Middle East, it has not necessar- 
ily done so in the way Amos de- 
scribes. One can make an equally 
strong case that the Gulf war has set 
off a significant shift in Arab alli- 
ances, that there currently exist new 
groupings defined by support for 
one or the other combatant in the 
war. On the Iranian side are Syria, 
Libya, and to a lesser degree, the 
People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (PDRY), and Algeria. lraq’s 
search for support has brought to- 
gether Jordan, Morocco, the Gulf 
States, and Egypt. Cairo’s decision 
to back Iraq, as Philip Stoddard 
points out in “Egypt and the Iran- 
lraq War” (in Naff), stemmed from 
fundamental differences between 
Egypt and Iran. Not only did Egyp- 
tian President Anwar al-Sadat nego- 
tiate with Israel, but worse, from the 
lranian perspective, he also permit- 
ted the Shah to remain in Egypt until 
the latter's death. Khomeyni’s con- 
demnation of Sadat strengthened 
the Egyptian president's anti-lrani- 
an sentiments. (Although President 
Hosni Mubarak later avoided his 
predecessor's anti-lranian rhetoric, 


‘The Ba'ath or the Arab Socialist 
Renaissance Party was founded in the early 1940's 
by Michel Aflaq. Its tenets include land reform, 
social reform, and Arab unity. The ruling Ba’ath 
parties in Iraq and Syria are technically the 
same; however, ideological and political 
differences over the years have made them 
arch rivals 
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he continued to provide much neea- 
ed arms to Baghdad.) 

In an essay dealing with the im- 
pact of the Gulf war on the Arab- 
Israeli dispute, Robert Darius ana- 
lyzes Iranian foreign policy. Accord- 
ingtohim, current !ranian objectives 
in the region are to promote funda- 
mentalist revolutions; to urge the 
overthrow of those regimes seen as 
secular or pro-Western; and to sup- 
port the Palestinian cause. 

The Ayatollah has achieved none 
of these goals. Although many 
states have modified their legal sys- 
tems to incorporate Islamic law, and 
fundamentalist opposition groups 
exist in some states, there have 
been no other Islamic revolutions. 
On the political level, the shifts in the 
Arab world have deflected attention 
from the Arab-Israeli arena and from 
the Palestinians. For example, in 
September 1981, Colonel Mu‘am- 
mar al-Qadhafi, with hopes of 
strengthening anti-American senti- 
ment in the Middle East, invited Iran 
to participate in a meeting of the Re- 
jectionist Front.® Not only did the Ira- 
nian presence exacerbate tensions 
among the members, but Algeria 
objected to the resulting weakening 
of the Front’s ties with the rest of the 
Arab world.? Furthermore, the war 
has attenuated the divisions among 
conservatives, moderates, and rad- 
icals. Saddam Husayn’s coalition- 
building strategy has facilitated the 
reintegration of Egypt into the Arab 
world and left Syria and Libya on the 
periphery of Arab politics. Addition- 
ally, Baghdad, a former radical, has 
reestablished diplomatic relations 
with the United States, and accept- 


®The term “rejectionist” was introduced into 
Arab parlance after the 1973 Middle East war by 
Iraq and Libya both of whom objected to any 
settlement with Israel. The front was formed after 
Anwar Sadat's trip to Jerusalem in 1977 and 
took its final form in 1979. It is composed of Syria, 
Libya, the PDRY, the PLO, and Algeria. 

°See the discussion in Middle East 
Contemporary Survey, 1981-1982, New York, 
Holmes and Meier, 1984, p. 245. 


ed Egypt's return to the Arab fold. 
These changes have led some Arab 
states to see Iran as a non-Arab in- 
truder into their politics. As Darius 
argues, this “could leave a deep 
scar in lran’s relations with the 
Arabs” (p. 45). 

Today, many of the moderate 
Arab states maintain cordial rela- 
tions with the US, and Egypt's status 
among them indicates that there is 
tacit acceptance of the peace pro- 
cess with Israel. Indeed, there has 
been a perceptible increase in co- 
operation among the Gulf states. 
Through the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC), organized in 1981 at 
Saudi initiative, the Gulf states have 
worked together to deal with prob- 
lems of economic development and 
security—initially national, but 
eventually regional as well.'° They 
have managed to meet regularly, 
implement several economic agree- 
ments, and hold joint military ma- 
neuvers. They have also begun the 
process of establishing a joint Gulf 
rapid deployment force. As John 
Duke Anthony underscores in his 
brief essay on the GCC (in Darius), 
the Gulf states have a major impact 
on the regional balance because 
they perceive themselves as actors 
with a unique role in the Arab world. 


THE OUTBREAK of war between 
lran and Iraq has had an impact on 
the relations of both superpowers 
with the belligerents as well as with 
other regional states. Finding itself 
in the difficult position of having no 
normal diplomatic relations with 
Baghdad and fearing that the war 
would adversely affect the tortuous 
negotiations for the release of Amer- 


'0As Sterner emphasizes, for the Gulf states, 
security dilemmas have grown to be two-fold. Not 
only do many states have reason to fear their 
Shiite inhabitants’ sympathy for Iran and the 
revolution, or, as in the case of Kuwait, the 
pressures from the Palestinian worker population, 
but they also fear the continuation and 
spreading of the Iran-Iraq war. 
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ican hostages held in Teheran, the 
United States responded to the out- 
break of war between Iran and Iraq 
by beefing up its presence in the 
Gulf. The perception that the geo- 
graphic proximity of Soviet forces 
was tilting the scales inthe Kremlin's 
favor, added to US concern over the 
war. Within a week after the Iraqi at- 
tack, Airborne Warning and Control 
aircraft (AWAC’s) were dispatched 
to Saudi Arabia. Washington also 
announced that a guided missile 
cruiser was being sent to the Gulf, 
and a flotilla of 60 British, US, 
French, and Australian warships 
was assembled inthe Indian Ocean. 
Alarmed by US moves, and hop- 
ing to forestall a buildup of the Amer-§ 
ican presence inthe region, General 
Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, while 
on atrip to India in December 1980, 
proposed the demilitarization of the§ 
Gulf. According to the Soviet plan,§ 
foreign powers were to have no mili- 
tary bases in the region. | 
As the war continued, the USS x | 
found itself caught between its long 
term relationship with Iraq and its§ 
economic commitment to Iran. Es | 
tablished after the overthrow of the 
lraqi monarchy in 1958, Soviet relag 
tions with Iraq varied over the years | 
depending on the Baghdad regi | 
me's regional politics and its atti 
tudes toward the local communists 
The weakening of ties between the 
USSR and Egypt in the early 1970’ 
led to a significant warming in Iraqi 
Soviet relations. In February 19725 
Saddam Husayn, then vice-presif 
dent, went to the USSR to propos@ 
that Baghdad and Moscow sign 4 
treaty of friendship and cooperag 
tion. Two months later, at a ceremo 
ny in Baghdad, Iraq became th 
third member of the Nonaligned® 
Movement (after Egypt and India) t¢ 
sign such a treaty with the USSR# 
Despite that treaty, Iraq continued tq 
be highly independent. It diversified 
its arms supply, executed the leadf 
ership of the Iraqi communist part 


and condemned the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan. 
Having ties with both countries, 
| Moscow's policy toward the war had 
to consist of a careful balancing act. 
With respect to Iraq, this entailed 
holding up military shipments to 
Baghdad during the first winter of 
the war, while at the same time let- 
ting its Warsaw Pact allies increase 
significantly their military sales to 
Iraq in a bid to keep the Husayn re- 
gime friendly.'' On the Iranian side, 
it entailed allowing military assis- 
tance to flow through Libya and Syr- 
ja. The deliveries were of Soviet 
equipment and it is presumed that 
the Kremlin approved the transfers. 
Although the Soviet arms connec- 
tion to Iran via Syria and Libya con- 
tinues, Iran was determined to main- 
tain its distance from both super- 
powers. Blaming the United States 
for reimposing the Shah in 1953 and 
for the excesses of his regime, the 
Islamic leadership in Teheran 
orked at destabilizing pro-Ameri- 
can states in the Middle East. How- 
ever, Knomeyni also viewed the So- 
viets as Satan—albeit a lesser one 
—and did not refrain from vilifying 
‘he Kremlin. The Soviet Union's con- 
sern over deteriorating relations 
as expressed by Pavel Demchen- 
<O in Pravda: 


We know that the Shiite clergy- 
nen who hold the reins of govern- 
nent in Iran are not uniform in their 
d0litical beliefs or social positions. 
here are various conservative fac- 
fons. . . with extreme rightwing 


"During the first winter of the war, lraq 
®ceived 100 T-55 tanks from Poland, Bulgaria, 
ind East Germany. According to TASS, 

aghdad also accepted delivery of arms from 
somalia, North Yemen, and Egypt, all 
yansshipped through Saudi ports. Middle East 
‘ontemporary Survey, 1980-1981, New York, 

olmes and Meier, 1982, p. 26; and TASS 
loscow), Apr. 23, 1981, in Foreign Broadcast 
formation Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
ashington, DC—hereafter FB/S- SOV) 

Or. 24, 1981, p. H/7. 
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views. It seems that it is these 
groups who want to put up obsta- 
cles to the expansion of Soviet-/rani- 
an relations even though such ac- 
tion could harm the Iranian economy 
and Iran's ability to fight imperialist 
pressure. '* 


The Demchenko article coincid- 
ed with the beginning of anew stage 
inthe war. The Iranians sent 200,000 
troops north toward Iraq, and by 
May 1982 Iraqi troops were expelled 
from Khorramshahr. In June, Iraq 
declared a unilateral ceasefire and 
withdrawal, but in July, Iranian 
troops crossed into Iraq. The 
changes in the military situation cre- 
ated new dilemmas and raised the 
risks for Moscow: Could the Kremlin 
afford an lraqi defeat? Could it live 
with a victorious Iran? 

Doubts about Iranian-Soviet rela- 
tions coupled with fears about the 
effects of an Iraqi defeat led to arein- 
statement of the Moscow-Baghdad 
arms connection. Arms deliveries 
resumed by early fall of 1982. This, 
in turn, led to a further deterioration 
in Soviet-lranian relations. By 1983, 
Iran had cracked down on the pro- 
Soviet Tudeh party and had ex- 
pelled 18 Soviet diplomats. 

Soviet support for Iraq did not de- 
crease the wariness with which the 
lragis viewed the Kremlin. Baghdad 
had already indicated a willingness 
to reevaluate ties with the United 
States in early 1981. In an interview 
published in The Washington Post 
on April 19, 1981, Foreign Minister 
Tariq ‘Aziz had stated that Iraq fa- 
vored a dialogue with Washington, 
although a resumption of diplomatic 
relations was not foreseeable in the 
near future.'? Between 1981 and 
1984, Baghdad and Washington fol- 


'2Pavel Demchenko, “USSR-Iran: In the 
Interests of Good Neighborliness,” in Pravda, 
Mar. 9, 1982, p. 4. 

'SWashington Post, Apr. 19, 1981, 
pp. Al, A20. 
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lowed a slow convoluted path to- 
ward the normalization of relations. 
By November 1984, the Husayn re- 
gime, apparently hoping to nudge 
the Soviets, reestablished ties with 
the United States. 

The resumption of US-Iraqi diplo- 
matic relations came at a time when 
the Soviets appeared to be tilting 
perceptibly toward Iraq. The Soviet 
press had called Iraqi attacks on Ira- 
nian oil installations justified, while 
condemning Iran for refusing to ac- 
cept mediation to end the war. Sovi- 
et observers spent considerable en- 
ergy downplaying the significance 
of the reestablishment of ties be- 
tween Washington and Baghdad, 
treating the move as amere normal- 
ization of relations. 

Mikhail Gorbachev's accession 
to power has introduced a new ele- 
ment into Gulf politics. Greater flexi- 
bility in Soviet foreign policy, espe- 
cially toward the Iran-Iraq war, has 
been increasingly evident. While tilt- 
ing toward Iraq, the Kremlin has in- 
tensified its contacts with Teheran. 
Starting in the summer of 1985, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic contacts 
were being resumed. In February 
1986, First Deputy Foreign Minister 
Georgiy Korniyenko travelled to Te- 
heran: the talks were described as 
extensive, and they apparently laid 
the groundwork for expanded eco- 
nomic contacts. (Ironically, it was 
during this same period that the 
United States initiated its connec- 
tion with Teheran.) Despite Soviet 
displeasure with the Fao'* offen- 
sive, which followed the Korniyenko 
visit, the contacts were not disrupt- 
ed. By the end of 1986, the Soviet- 
lranian joint economic commission, 
in recess since 1980, reconvened, 
and an agreement was reached to 


'4In February 1986, Iranian revolutionary 
guards crossed the Shatt and captured the Fao 
peninsula. They took the Iraqis, who had been 
expecting a thrust toward Basra, by surprise. 
Iranian troops have held on to the territory 
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resume natural gas shipments to the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet balancing 
act continues. Arms are transferred 
to Baghdad, while economic con- 
tacts are pursued with Teheran. 

The pattern of US relations with 
lranand Iraq isless clear. Apparent- 
ly, Washington, too, has tried to 
balance its contacts with the two 
combatants. The revelations of 
November 1986 that the US had 
shipped arms to Iran illustrate the 
Reagan administration's clear de- 
sire to reestablish some kind of con- 
nection with Teheran. This informa- 
tion plus reports that the United 
States has provided faulty intelli- 
gence to Iraq may have damaged 
the renewed ties to Baghdad. 


IN THE wider context, the United 
States continues to respond to 
events by enhancing its naval pres- 
ence in the region and cultivating 
the Gulf states. Although the United 
States maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with all Gulf states, and, of 
course, military cooperation with 
Oman and Saudi Arabia, there are 
inherent limits on US policy. Charles 
MacDonald in his essay “US Policy 
and Gulf Security” (in Darius) ar- 
gues that Gulf security is comprised 
of regional and global balances (p. 
98) and that equilibrium on one level 
may prevent or preclude balance on 
the other. Washington remains con- 
cerned about Soviet threats to the 
region. The Gulf states, however, re- 
main reluctant to provide the stable 
military access necessary for an ef- 
fective US rapid deployment force. 
As Macdonald writes: “The United 
States and the Gulf states are well 
aware that the latter could not de- 
fend themselves against a Soviet at- 
tack, but the Gulf states remain 
committed to avoiding a US pres- 
ence in the Gulf” (p. 108). Not only 
do the regional actors wish to avoid 
too close an association with either 
superpower, but they are also afraid 
that ties with Israel’s strategic ally 


will compromise the regimes’ do- 
mestic and foreign standing with 
other Arab states. 

Despite these built-in constraints 
on US Gulf policy, the Soviets con- 
tinue to be concerned that the war 
will facilitate a permanent intrusion 
of US military power into the region. 
They fear that the Gulf states will ac- 
cept a permanent US presence in 
the region, and that this will allow 
Washington to recoup the influence 
it lost when the Shah fell. To forestall 
such developments, the Kremlin 
has begun a diplomatic initiative of 
its own toward the peninsula states. 

The history of Soviet involvement 
with the Gulf states—particularly 
with the Peoples’ Democratic Re- 
public of Yemen (PDRY or South Ye- 
men) and the Yemen Arab Republic 
(YAR or North Yemen) —has been 
relatively long. This subject is well 
covered in Mark Katz's book Russia 
and Arabia, which provides the 
background necessary to under- 
stand Soviet policy there. 

The case history of the YAR Is the 
more interesting and represents an 
example of long-term and signifi- 
cant Soviet involvement in the area. 
Yet, Soviet ties with the YAR have not 
been exclusive. Moscow was di- 
rectly involved in Yemen's civil war 
—with Soviet pilots flying missions 
for the almost defeated (North Ye- 
men) republican forces—but when 
Marxist-Leninists came to power 
in Aden, the USSR appeared to 
choose South Yemen as the more 
attractive client state. The Soviet 
Union provided arms for both, but 
the more sophisticated weapons 
flowed to the South. In 1972, the 
YAR moved to reestablish diplomat- 
ic relations with Washington and, 
when fighting again erupted in 
1979, the Carter Administration did 
not hesitate to send US military as- 
sistance to North Yemen. At the 
same time, regime changes in Aden 
brought to power radical Marxist- 
Leninists who moved the PDRY 
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closer to Moscow. A Friendship and 
Cooperation Treaty, permitting the 
USSR a major presence at Socotra 
Island, was signed by Moscow and 
South Yemen in 1979. In an interest- 
ing move, the YAR also signed a 
friendship treaty with Moscow in 
1984, but in contrast to the PDRY 
treaty, it was more a Soviet promise 
of good relations than a substantial 
commitment. 

The other case studies discussed 
by Katz are less detailed. This is due 
in part to the very different nature of 
Soviet relations with the other penin- 
sulastates. Forexample, Kuwait has 
long been the sole GCC state that 
maintained relations with the Soviet 
Union, and, as such, has been held 


up by the Kremlin as an example to | 


be followed. Although Kuwait has 
purchased Soviet arms, and has 
certainly shared policy perceptions 
with the Soviets with regard to the 


Arab-Israeli dispute, it clearly can- J 
not be counted as apartofthe Soviet | 


camp. Itis amember of the GCC and 
the Islamic Conference, and it cer- 
tainly has notimplemented the kinds 
of domestic programs that would 
merit Soviet approval. 

Recently, Kuwait has pursued 
greater superpower engagement in 
the region. A staunch supporter of 
lraq, it has suffered from Iranian 
attacks on Gulf shipping and has 
found itself a target of Shiite terror- 
ism. The continuation of the war 


poses clear and serious threats for ff 


Kuwait and it has turned to the su- 
perpowers in the hope that they 
would force an end to the conflict. 
The Kuwaitis first approached the 
Soviet Union and then the United 


States about protection for Kuwaitif 


oil tankers. According to published 
reports, the US government decid- 
ed in January 1987 to assist Kuwait; 
as reports appeared in February ofa 
Soviet offer to lease tankers to Ku- 


wait, the United States has acceler-§f 


ated its involvement. In mid-March, & 


after the Iranians emplaced anti-§ 


ship missiles along the Straits of 
Hormuz, US Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger confirmed the 
US commitment ‘to do what's nec- 
essary to keep the shipping 
going... .”'° The Soviets, in turn, 
leased three tankers to Kuwait, and 
the US agreed to reflag 11 tankers. 

Although Soviet involvement with 
Kuwait provides the legitimation of a 
Soviet presence in the Gulf long 
sought by Moscow, it also lays the 
foundations for a long-term US mili- 
tary presence inthe region. Alarmed 
by the quickness and extent of US 
responses to Kuwait’s request, the 
Soviets have attempted to down- 
olay their own involvement, while 
criticizing US plans for reflagging 
Kuwaiti ships. Soviet propaganda 
oeamed at Iran has alleged that the 
Soviet Union's involvement is purely 
sommercial while asserting that US 
actions are intended to exacerbate 
‘he conflict. 

At present, both superpowers are 
na policy bind. Their assistance to 
<uwait and assurances of freedom 
of navigation in the Gulf have an- 
gered the Khomeyni regime, which 
yas threatened to retaliate against 
heir increased presence. Spokes- 
nen for the regime have warned that 
superpower involvement would be a 
‘grave error.” '® In one speech, Ira- 
ian President ‘Ali Khamene’i stated 
hat neither superpower could truly 
safeguard shipping, and in another 
statement, he warned Kuwait 
against “seeking refuge behind the 
skirts of the US and the USSR.""'” 

Not much can be said about Sovi- 
st relations with the other Gulf states 
since such ties are virtually nonex- 
stent. Indeed, until 1985, the Gulf 
states—with the already mentioned 


"SAP Wire, Mar. 23, 1987. 

‘© A summary of a speech by President ‘Ali 
shamene’i in Foreign Broadcast Information 
nervice, Daily Report: Middle East and Africa 
Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-MEA), Apr. 27, 
987, p. ii. 

“Ibid. 
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exception of Kuwait—had no formal 
ties at all with the Kremlin. Then, in 
fall 1985, Oman and the United Arab 
Emirates took out what might be 
called “reinsurance” policies by es- 
tablishing relations with Moscow. 
These relations remain relatively 
low-key; in fact, Oman has not even 


agreed to have a Soviet ambassa-: 


dor in permanent residence. 


AS RECENT incidents in the Gulf in- 
dicate, the prolongation of the war is 
fraught with dangers for all con- 
cerned. For Washington, still feeling 
the effects of the Iran-Contra affair, 
the war offers no easy options. Rela- 
tions with Iraq are cool, and ties to 
Teheran, nonexistent. The US at- 
tempt to curry favor in Iran with the 
transfer of arms has failed, and there 
is little likelinood of an improvement 
in relations as long as the current re- 
gime is in power in Teheran. 

For Moscow, the Iran-Iraq war has 
also had negative consequences. 
First, since the beginning of sub- 
stantial Soviet involvement in the 
Middle East, the Soviets have 
pushed for the creation of a united 
anti-Israeli and anti-American Arab 
front. The exacerbation of intra-Arab 
conflicts has clearly hindered this 
policy. Second, the Kremlin leader- 
ship resented its exclusion from the 
Middle East peace process and, 
therefore, gave its support to those 
Arab forces that opposed the US- 
brokered Camp David Accords and 
banished Egypt from the Arab 
League and the ICO. Iraqi modera- 
tion and Egypt’s reentry into the 
Arab fold and the consequent emer- 
gence of a strengthened moderate 
camp have limited the Soviet Un- 
ion's leverage. 

Moreover, despite renewed eco- 
nomic and diplomatic contacts with 
Teheran, Moscow felt impelled in 
early 1987 to tilt toward Iraq. Calling 
for anegotiated end to the war, it im- 
plicitly denounced in a front page 
Izvestiya editorial |ran’s determina- 
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tion to overthrow the Saddam Hu- 
sayn regime. '® 

More recently, however, Moscow 
has apparently reversed its pro-lraq 
stance by condemning Iraq's re- 
newal of the tanker war and support- 
ing the Iranian position in the UN 
Security Council. It has also signed 
a new pipeline agreement with the 
Khomeyni government. Not only 
have these actions upset the Iraqis, 
but they have aroused Arab anger. 
Clearly, the balancing act is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for the Sovi- 
et Union. 

Soviet calls to end the war appear 
genuine. Kremlin spokesmen have 
called for UN efforts to terminate the 
conflict. In an interview, Aleksandr 
Ivanov, chief of the Arab Gulf sec- 
tion in the Middle East and North Af- 
rica Department of the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry said: 


The UN and the Security Council 
should play a special and distin- 
guishedrole . . . byissuing ares- 
olution calling for a ceasefire and 
withdrawal to international borders 
.... The Security Council has the 
power to force the two sides to a 
ceasefire and has the means to pro- 
tect security and navigation in the 
Gulf, even if circumstances dictate 
that UN forces be formed for this 
purpose. '? 


He also warned Iran that the USSR 
would retaliate if its ships in the Gulf 
were attacked. 

Indeed, the UN Security Council 
has passed a new _ resolution, 
backed by both superpowers, call- 
ing for an end to the war. Official So- 
viet statements praise the UN ac- 
tion, urge the Secretary General to 
do everything in his power to imple- 
ment the resolution, and condemn 
US naval activity in the Gulf. 


'8/zvestiya, Jan. 8, 1987, p. 1. 
'9A/ Ra'y Al 'Amm (Kuwait), June 1, 1987, p. 
19 trans. in FB/S-SOV, June 8, 1987, p. E/2-E/3. 
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It is important to remember that, 
for the Soviets, an Iranian victory 
would lengthen the shadow cast by 
Islamic fundamentalism and Iraq's 
defeat would damage their standing 
as a Supporter of the Arabs. But an 
lraqi victory would enhance Iraqi in- 
dependence and render Baghdad 
even less pliable than it is today. 

The best conclusion to the con- 
flict, from the Soviet point of view, 
would be amediated settlement and 
areturn to the status quo ante. Mos- 
cow has indicated that it would like 
to play a mediator’s role, as it had in 
the 1965 Indo-Pakistani war. In 
June, Deputy Foreign Minister Yuliy 
Vorontsov travelled to Teheran and 
to Baghdad. The Gulf press ac- 
counts made it clear that he was at- 
tempting to broker an agreement. 
The Soviet proposal reportedly calls 
for an end to the tanker war, negoti- 


ations to be held in Moscow, and UN 
aid to the belligerents for rebuilding 
their war-devastated countries. It 
was also reported that, despite Ira- 
nian objections to parts of the plan, 
the trip was generally viewed posi- 
tively by the Gulf states.°° 

Barring a mediated settlement, it 
seems safe to predict that the war 
will indeed continue with Iranian of- 
fensives, Iraqi counterattacks, and 
threats to close the Straits of Hor- 
muz. This is, however, an increas- 
ingly dangerous scenario for the two 
superpowers. Not least among the 
concerns of US and Soviet policy- 


makers is the impact of domestic in- 


?0Radio Monte Carlo, citing Gulf reports, 
June 17, 1987, trans. in FB/S-MEA, June 18, 1987, 
p. K/1 

2'See David Pollock, “Moscow and Aden: 
Coping With a Coup,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), May—June, 1986. 
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stability within the Gulf states. Mos- 
cow has already learned the poten- 
tial costs of such upheaval as a re- 
sult of the January 1986 events inthe 
PDRY.*' Then the USSR was caught | 
between two factions, one more or- 
thodox than the other, fighting for 
power in Aden. Although in the end 
the USSR did not lose, the potential 
damage to Moscow's fortunes was | 
considerable. The US, with its stake 
in on-going relations with the con- 
servative sheikhdoms and with the 
monarchy in Saudi Arabia, has rea- 
sons to fear insurgencies against, or 
the overthrow of, these regimes. 
Both superpowers need to pro- 
ceed warily. Indeed as nearly all 
of the authors discussed here point | 
out, the impact of any action must be 
weighed carefully and analyzed on | 
several different levels. 
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China’s 13th Party Congress 
Michel Oksenberg 


The 13th Congress of the Chinese Communist Party in October 1987 was not a watershed 
congress, its results did, however, constitute an important step en route to a more stable and reformed 
China. The acknowledgment of private plural interests, the extensive consultations, the greater 
openness, and the limited steps toward inner-party democracy manifested before and during the 
ahaa symbolize a gradual but significant evolution in relations between state and society in 

ina. 


How Far Can Soviet Reform Go? 
William E. Odom 


At first glance, Mikhail Gorbachev appears intent upon radically restructuring the Soviet economy 
so as to make it responsive to market forces. This process would require economic and political 
dislocations so extensive as to challenge the monopoly of economic power held by the CPSU and 
perhaps also its political control over the Soviet empire. A closer look at Gorbachev's tactics suggests, 
however, that he is conducting an administrative purge. It is a purge of a new type because he has 
recruited the Soviet intelligentsia as allies in his campaign against the entrenched Soviet 
bureaucracies. As a result, he has raised among the intelligentsia hopes for systemic change that 
he cannot afford to satisfy. 


Soviet Cultural Politics 
John B. Dunlop 


The “restructuring” of the Soviet cultural sector has created an open schism in the ranks of the 
Soviet intelligentsia. The Westernizing “liberals” and liberal nationalists look to General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev for support as they try to extend the de-Stalinization process started under 
Nikita Khrushchev and to open Soviet society to Western influences. Their opponents are the more 
traditional nationalists and the Brezhnev-era cultural establishment figures who have begun to look 
to “Second Secretary” Yegor Ligachev for support as they try to fight off the “commercialization” of 
Soviet culture and the influences on Soviet society of what they see as the pernicious Western 


“mass culture.” 


Polish Trade Unions ‘‘Normalized” 
Jerzy M. Kolankiewicz 


The legalization of new trade unions in Poland has been a key ingredient in General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski’s attempts to demonstrate his regime's continuity with the violently foreshortened Solidarity 
era. However, he has repeatedly rebuffed the new unions as they have taken timid steps to defend 
worker interests. Such rebuffs could further alienate an already distrustful society. Moreover, as the 
government tries to implement its current economic reform policies—which promise to exacerbate 
the difficult living situation Of the Polish people—even the officially sanctioned unions might succumb 


to pressure from their members and strike out at the regime. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 


Notes 


Glasnost’: Roots and Practice 
Natalie Gross 


Mikhail Gorbachev's policy of glasnost’ has not brought about a break with the Russian-Soviet 
political tradition of state control over public criticism and political debate. The old view of public 
criticism as a manipulable political tool still prevails. Nevertheless, g/asnost’ has partially removed 
the cloak of secrecy that shrouded political and social events in the Soviet Union. It now remains to be 
seen whether the expected benefits of Gorbachev's policies—a modernized economy, a 

revitalized society, and restored international prestige—will outweigh the potential risks of internal 
instability and social turmoil. 


Perestroyka and Soviet Agriculture 
Roy D. Laird 


Glasnost’ has restored some order to Soviet statistical reporting on agriculture, and the first two 
Gorbachev years show substantial improvement in this critical sector. However, the General Secretary 
seems to lack the political backing to make the major shifts toward individual responsibility and 
incentives required to increase agricultural productivity and satisfy popular demand for a better diet. 
Gorbachev appears to be stumping the Soviet countryside a la Khrushchev in an attempt to gain 
such support. 


China’s 13th Party Congress 


Michel Oksenberg 


sarule, party congresses in communist countries 

are convened to perform three tasks. First, the top 
leaders arrive at a ranking of themselves and de- 

cide who among them should hold the highest positions 
in the party as well as the government. Second, espe- 
cially in the resolutions of the party congress and in the 
speech by the party’s preeminent leader, the leaders ar- 
ticulate the broad thrust of policy for the next three to five 
years. These documents seek to establish the spirit or 
tone of governance until the next congress. Third, they 
delineate the decisional authority of the various policy- 
making bodies at the apex of the party structure: the Po- 
litburo, the Standing Committee of the Politburo, the 
Secretariat, the Central Committee, and—in the Chi- 
nese case—the Military Affairs Commission (MAC) of 
the Central Committee. (Ideally, a party congress 
should leave in its wake orderly institutional mecha- 
nisms to govern the country during the coming few 
years.}In the main, these three tasks were performed 
before and during the 13th National Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) held in October 1987. 
Beyond these manifest functions, a congress is a 
gathering of the clan; it offers an opportunity for the na- 
tion's political elites to meet, form personal bonds, and 
solidify the network of human relations so essential to 
the running of a bureaucratic state. A party congress 
therefore combines the functions that in democratic 
countries are performed by the national conventions of 
all political parties, the inaugural address of the preemi- 
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nent leader and the rituals surrounding his or her instal- 
lation, and the periodic gatherings of a nation’s busi- 
ness, trade union, military, and intellectual elites. 

To foreign observers, the congresses of ruling com- 
munist parties therefore are important milestones. They 
illuminate the distribution of power among contending 
forces, the current agenda and policy preferences of 
the top leaders, the degree to which power rests with in- 
stitutions rather than individuals, and hence the extent 
to which the communist country concerned has moved 
away from its revolutionary or totalitarian origins. In 
short, they provide clues concerning the current and fu- 
ture political state of play. 

Yet, when analyzing a party congress, such as the re- 
cent one in China, observers must remember that these 
gatherings rarely have the programmatic significance 
that conveners claim for them. Using them to illuminate 
the political dynamics of a country is as pointless as try- 
ing to reconstruct a film from a single snapshot. Lead- 
ers, however, frequently are tempted to claim that party 
congresses are watershed events, to exaggerate their 
accomplishments, or to maintain that these accom- 
plishments will be sustained. Unfortunately, analysts 
too often accept such assertions at face value. 


Recalling the Past 


A brief review of the six national congresses con- 
vened by the CCP since the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) was established in 1949 (the first seven CCP con- 
gresses met before the party achieved national rule) 
serves as areminder of the importance of these gather- 
ings, as wellas of the analytical opportunities and limita- 
tions they afford. The Eighth Party Congress was con- 
vened by Chinese leaders in September 1956. It was 
intended to be a “victory” and “unity” meeting, to cele- 
brate not only the CCP’s attainment of power but its 
completion of the collectivization of agriculture and the 
nationalization of industry and commerce during the 
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The opening of the 13th Congress of the Chinese Communist Party on October 25, 1987. 


preceding years. The top leaders also sought to estab- 
lish the basis for an orderly succession to Mao Zedong, 
and at the end of the congress, Liu Shaoqi seemed well 
ensconced as number two, with Zhou Enlai as number 
three. The overwhelming impression that the leaders 
conveyed was of their unity and common purpose. Col- 
lective leadership was the motto of the day, and great 
progress seemed to have been made in creating a ra- 
tional division of labor among key policy-making bodies 
at the apex. Key policy documents gave clear priority to 
economic development. The policy guidelines estab- 
lished at this meeting were, however, short-lived. 
Eighteen months later, at the second session of the 
Eighth Party Congress in May 1958 (no other congress 
has met twice), most of the leaders, with the exception of 
Zhou Enlai and the ever-cautious Chen Yun, were swept 
up by the euphoria of the Great Leap Forward. The strat- 
egy for economic and social development enunciated 
at the congress—the simultaneous transformation of 
China’s economy and culture through mobilization of 
the populace—was nowhere to be found in the docu- 
ments of the September 1956 congress. Yielding to 
Mao's charge, the top leaders had not maintained the 
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institutional arrangements and collective leadership 
established at the September 1956 meeting. 

In May 1958, it was impossible to foresee that the 
disasters of the Great Leap policy, the growing fissures 
among the leaders, and the launching of the Cultural 
Revolution would make the convening of acongress im- 
possible for 11 years. Not until 1969 did the need to le- 
gitimate new top leaders and confirm anew succession 
arrangement, to bring the turmoil of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion to an end, and to project an image of cohesiveness 
in the face of increasing Soviet military pressure lead to 
the convening of the Ninth Party Congress. At that con- 
gress, which took place in April, the party constitution 
explicitly named Lin Biao as Mao's successor. The con- 
gress also confirmed the central role then played by the 
military in Chinese politics, as commanders and com- 
missars of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) gained a 
high proportion of the seats on the Politburo and Central 
Committee. Judging by the results of the congress, Chi- 
na had fallen under the sway of the military. 

But once again, the party congress provided an inac- 
curate guide to the future. Within 16 months of the 1969 
national gathering, at the Second Plenum of the Ninth 
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Central Committee convened in September 1970, Mao 
indicated his disenchantment with Lin Biao. Soon there 
after, Mao ordered Zhou Enlai—who at the Ninth Party 
Congress was in a weak and exposed position—to criti- 
cize the top military commanders of the PLA. In the 
subsequent months, Mao undermined the succession 
arrangements he had endorsed in 1969 

The last three party congresses, convened in 1973, 
1977, and 1982, have provided more reliable clues to 
the future. The 10th Party Congress of August 1973 re- 
vealed a clearly divided leadership unable to articulate 
a coherent set of policies. On one side were arrayed the 
enthusiasts of the Cultural Revolution, and on the other 
stood those who advocated political stability and eco- 
nomic growth. The meeting foreshadowed the looming 
factional strife of Mao’s last years, which eventually 
culminated in the incarceration of the pro—Cultural 
Revolution faction. 


Liu Shaogi, designated Mao Zedong’s heir apparent at 
the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, 
was purged at the outset of the Cultural Revolution 


—Magnum. 
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The 11th Party Congress, in August 1977, saw the po- 
litical return of Deng Xiaoping, presaging his eventual 
emergence as China’s preeminent leader, and the ap- 
pointment of a top leadership divided between benefi- 
Ciaries of the Cultural Revolution and its aftermath— 
centered around Hua Guofeng—and those such as 
Deng who, to varying degrees and at different times 
had suffered from it. The failure of this congress to settle 
a number of thorny issues in effect identified the key 
matters that would claim the attention of China's leaders 
during the coming several years. Most important among 
these were how to deal with the legacies of the Cultura 
Revolution and of Mao Zedong and how to handle the 
rehabilitation of officials and citizens who been 


purged or disgraced during the Maoist years 
gress provided little indication of the po 
reform and the opening to outside v 
proclaimed at party plenums in De 
December 1979. 


the Hu Yaobang-Zhao Ziyang duumvirat 
cessors to Deng Xiaoping and endorsed t 
reform and opening to the outside. It initiated the pr 


rospect, the keynote address by Hu a 
cautious document. Its ringing endorsement 
planned economy did not anticipate the late-1984 cal 
for sweeping reforms in the urban indus alm, n 

did Hu’s tough law-and-order rhetoric (“On no account 
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spiritual civilization foreshadow Hu's commitment to 
litical reform four years later." 

This cursory examination of the record yi 
lessons. First, although the top leaders havem 
cession arrangements at each congress tnalt | 
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instance has the established rank ordering in fact per- | 


sisted until the next national congress. Second, the 


congresses usually have specified the institutiona! ar- 


rangements that are to prevail in the coming years, Dut | 
these arrangements repeatedly have proven to be | 


linked to the succession arrangement. Changes in the 
rank order of the top leaders are soon reflected In institu- 
tional changes at the top. Third, although party resolu- 


tions and speeches soon were disregarded in the Mao | 
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era, largely due to the Chairman’s mercurial style, con- 
gresses of the Deng era appear more effective in chart- 
ing trends. Fourth, in every case, the agenda of issues 
that a congress addressed, if not the specific policies, 
did persist. In sum, party congresses usually convey 
the impression that policy and questions of succes- 
sion have been settled, but in fact, they are subject 
to the subsequent vicissitudes of the Chinese scene. 
With these cautionary notes in mind, it is, neverthe- 
less, important to review the results of the 13th Party 
Congress. The politics surrounding the congress—the 
cleavages, the decisional process in preparation for the 
congress, the amorphous public mood with respect to 
the congress—provide important clues about the es- 
sential qualities of the political system and the capacity 
of the leaders to respond to the inevitable challenges 
that lie ahead. 


Personnel Matters 


Deng Xiaoping and his chief associates responsible 
for preparing the congress faced three major tasks with 
respect to personnel: first, to secure the retirement of 
many aging party leaders and to promote younger lead- 
ers to the Central Committee and Politburo; second, to 
reestablish the outlines for an orderly succession to 
Deng Xiaoping; and third, to arrange for younger mili- 
tary officials to assume the top positions in the PLA. In- 
formed Chinese officials state that personnel issues, 
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The new Standing Committee of the Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party poses for photographers on Nov. 2, 


rather than the policy issues and the political report, ab- 
sorbed most of the attention of the delegates. 


Retiring of the old guard. From the Seventh Party Con- 
gress in 1945 until the 13th Party Congress, the top lead- 
ership of the Chinese Communist Party was dominated 
by veterans of the epic Long March and by talented rev- | 
olutionaries whom Mao had gathered under his wing | 
during the years he was ensconced in his Yan’an guer- 
rillalair. Even at the height of the Cultural Revolution and 
its aftermath (1966-76), when Mao had purged many of 
his erstwhile associates, several of the top leaders—Lin 
Biao, Zhou Enlai, Kang Sheng, and even Mao's wife 
Jiang Qing—still could claim to have been part of the 
Yan’an experience. Deng Xiaoping’s return to power in 
1977-78 signaled the exoneration of those purged dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution and hence a strengthening of 
the Yan’an generation’s grip at the apex. In 1982, the 
12th Party Congress confirmed many Yan’an-era lead- 
ers to the Politburo and Central Committee, while also 
electing many younger Officials to the Central Commit- 
tee. 

From several vantages it can be said that the 13th 
Party Congress advanced the process of rejuvenating 
China’s leadership that had been set in motion in the 
early 1980's. The turnover of Central Committee mem- 
bers was extensive. Of the 348 full and alternate mem- 
bers on the Central Committee prior to the congress, 
fully 150 (or 42 percent) lost their rank—the new Central 
Committee is comprised of 175 full members and 110 
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1987, in Beijing: from left to right are Zhao Ziyang, Li Peng, Qiao Shi, Hu Qili, and Yao Yilin. 
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alternate members. The Yan’an generation lost its domi- 
nance at the apex. The new Standing Committee of the 
Politburo—Zhao Ziyang (68), Li Peng (59), Hu Qili (58), 
Qiao Shi (63), and Yao Yilin (70)—contains no one of 
Stature from the Yan’an era. Indeed, with the exception 
of Yao, the apex of the party is nowat least formally inthe 
hands of people whose careers fall almost entirely inthe 
post-1949 period. On the Politburo, only two mem- 
bers—Yang Shangkun (80) and Hu Yaobang (72)— 
participated in the Long March. 

The generational succession is revealed in other 
ways. The average age of the outgoing Standing Com- 
mittee was 77; the new Standing Committee averages 
63 years of age. The new Politburo has an average age 
of 68, compared to 71 years in the case of the outgoing 
Politburo. The figures for the 285 full and alternate mem- 
bers of the Central Committee are even more telling. 
Only 20 percent are 61 years of age or older, and 46 per- 
cent are 55 years old or younger. In 1963, Mao Zedong 
and his associates began to discuss the need to pro- 
mote a generation of revolutionary successors. Twenty- 
five years later, after several abortive efforts under Mao 
and half-steps under Deng, it would appear that the 
generational change is really occurring. 

Astrong note of cautionis stillin order, however. Deng 
Xiaoping, the 83-year-old preeminent leader, only 
“semi-retired.” He retained the key position of chairman 
of the pivotal Military Affairs Commission of the Party 
Central Committee. Although Zhao Ziyang acquired the 
position of MAC first vice-chairman and Yang Shangkun 
became permanent MAC vice-chairman, Deng remains 
the person ultimately in charge of the military establish- 
ment, the deployment of forces, and the use of strate- 
gic forces. Several other semi-retired elders from the 
Yan’an era also still have influence and authority, which 
they could employ to reenter the political arena, should 
they grow discontent with their successors. In particu- 
lar, party stalwart Chen Yun (82) became head of the 
prestigious Central Advisory Committee (CAC), with Bo 
Yibo and Song Rengiong as the vice-chairmen. The 
CAC provides a forum from which such veteran leaders 
can launch critical analyses of current policies. More- 
over, the 27 members of the CAC’s Standing Commit- 
tee—many of whom are Long March veterans—may 
participate in but not vote at Politburo meetings. The 
Yan’an generation can still be a potent force should it 
wish to do so. 


Declining influence of the Cultural Revolution. Not 
only is the Yan’an era receding; so, too, is the Cultural 
Revolution. No one on the new Standing Committee or 
Politburo was a clear or major beneficiary of the Cultural 
Revolution era. The two noteworthy Politburo members 
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who rose to prominence during the Cultural Revolution 
and its aftermath—Chen Muhua and Ni Zhifu—lost their 
position. But at the same time, it no longer appears nec- 
essary to have suffered during that era. For awhile in 
Chinese politics, during the late 1970's ‘and early 
1980's, to have been disgraced and subjected to some 
form of arrest or rustication during the upheavals of the 
Cultural Revolution was a requisite badge of honor for 
political acceptance. But the biographical resumés of 
the new Politburo and Secretariat members make no 
pretense of claiming that each new leader was a victim 
of the “Gang of Four.” 

Indeed, several of the biographies make clear the 
person involved advanced in steady fashion—not 
spectacularly, as that would be unseemly—but in ways 
that helped maintain islands of stability during that dras- 
tic era. It is said of Li Peng: ‘After 1966, he was Director 
of the Beijing Electricity Power Administration. Thanks 
partly to his efforts, Beijing and Tianjin were ensured of a 
normal supply of electricity despite the turmoil of the 
‘cultural revolution’.”* In contrast, the official biogra- 
phies pointedly note that “During the ‘cultural revolution’ 
Hu Qili was persecuted,’ and “Like many other veteran 
cadres in China, Yao Yilin was dismissed from office 
during the ‘cultural revolution’ which began in 1966.’ 
General Secretary Zhao’s portrait states: “During the 
chaotic ‘cultural revolution, he was persecuted and 
sent to work in a factory.’’° But Qiao Shi “was transferred 
to the International Liaison Department of the CCP Cen- 
tral Committee in 1963 and worked there until 1982. Dur- 
ing this period, he served as deputy bureau chief, bu- 
reau chief, deputy head, and head of the department.’”® 
In addition, many of the new Politburo members, the bi- 
ographies make clear, were fully active after 1970-71, 
that is, whatever troubles they had had came to an end 
well before the overthrow of the “Gang of Four.” 

The Cultural Revolution era is receding in another 
way. China’s problems no longer are attributed to the 
legacy of those “ten tumultuous years.” In fact, Zhao 
Ziyang’s report to the congress made scant reference to 
that era. The last years of Mao’s rule are no longer offi- 
cially portrayed as the source of all of China's problems, 
nor does one’s career during that time totally determine 
one’s current opportunities. (Even Mao's immediate 
successor as party chairman, Hua Guofeng, remains on 
the Central Committee, and three of his principal asso- 
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ciates—Wu De, Chen Xilian, and Wang Dongxing—are 
on the Central Advisory Commission. 

As the Yan’an era, the Cultural Revolution is losing its 
immediate significance. It is the current qualities of the 
new guard that merit attention rather than their past ac- 
complishments in making revolution. 


Promoting the new guard. Judging by the family 
backgrounds, education, and bureaucratic experience 
of the new Politburo and Central Committee members, a 
combination of several attributes—with the salience of 
each varying from individual to individual—character- 
izes the new leaders. The majority are between 50 and 
60 years of age, and a significant portion are college 
graduates. While the educational backgrounds of the 
entire Central Committee are not yet available, to judge 
by the Politburo, many have received extensive training 
in the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe. The typical mem- 
ber of the new guard then gradually mounted in the hier- 
archy, holding positions demanding technical compe- 
tence as well as those that were more bureaucratic or 
political-administrative in nature. In fact, some of the 
new guard appear to have climbed primarily through 
the party apparatus by means of a series of assign- 
ments at different levels as secretary of a party commit- 
tee or as director of an organization department or a 
propaganda department, while others rose through the 
ranks of government ministries. 

Taken as a whole, both the Politburo and the Central 
Committee have “bureaucratic reach.” That is, when 
these bodies meet, the gathering brings together offi- 
cials from the commanding heights of the government 
and the party, both in Beijing and in the provinces. As 
perhaps no Central Committee since the Eighth, the 
13th CC is broadly representative of the various compo- 
nents of the Chinese political system. In fact, according 
to one participant at the party congress, political affili- 
ation was a major concern in the nominating process, 
and ministries or provinces that did not have a represen- 
tative on the early, tentative slate of nominees lobbied to 
place anominee from their bailiwick on the list. In sever- 
al instances, these pleas were accepted. 

The new Politburo restored a regional perspective— 
which had been present in the Eighth through the 11th 
Politburos, but had been absent in the 12th. Whereas 
the 12th Politburo contained no official with provincial 
or municipal responsibilities, the new body contains 
a leading party official from the major municipalities 
of Beijing, Tianjin, and Shanghai, as well as one from 
Sichuan Province. 

The only sector that seems, in some sense, under- 
represented at the apex is the People’s Liberation Army. 
Only one career “military” figure—Qin Jiwei—is on this 


Politburo. The other members of the Military Affairs 
Commission who sit on the Politburo (Zhao Ziyang, 
Deng Xiaoping, and Yang Shangkun) must be consid- 
ered the top party civilians in charge of the military. This 
is the weakest PLA representation on the Politburo since 
the Red Army was founded in 1927. It will be interesting 
to see whether any of the new leaders of the military are 
eventually added to the Politburo. 

In addition to education and bureaucratic career, 
personal connections and family background played a 
role in the rise of many in the new guard. The three most 
celebrated cases are Acting Premier Li Peng, whois the 


son of a well-known revolutionary, was orphaned at a | 


young age, and received special attention from Zhou 
Enlai; 51-year-old Politburo member Li Tieying, the son 


of Zhou Enlai associate Li Weihan, the long-time head of | 
the CCP United Front Department; and the new PLA Po- | 


litical Department chief, Yang Baibing, who is the youn- 
ger brother of Yang Shangkun. If not blood relatives, 


then many of the new guard served as secretaries and | 
administrative assistants to the retiring elders. Patron- | 
age and patrimony clearly are crucial dimensions of the | 
current Chinese political system from the apex to the | 


grass roots. 


Biographical sketches of two new Politburomembers | 


illustrate these themes. Sixty-one-year-old Jiang Zemin 
typifies the technocrat who has held a wide range of 
managerial positions in the machine-tool and electronic 
industries. He graduated in 1947 from the Electrical Ma- 
chinery Department of the prestigious Jiaotong Univer- 
sity in Shanghai. He had joined the CCP in April 1946 
and worked in the underground party apparatus. His 
early career after 1949 involved, successively, man- 
agement of a foodstuffs factory, a soap factory, and an 
electric machinery design shop in Shanghai. After 
spending a year in Moscow in 1955 as a trainee in the 
Stalin Automobile Factory, he returned to China to work 
in the Changchun Number One Automobile Plant. This 
factory, built with Soviet assistance and the help of Sovi- 
et advisors, was the largest auto plant in China. While 
there, he was deputy chief of the power division and 
deputy chief engineer for dynamic mechanics. He sub- 
sequently became deputy director of the Shanghai 
Electrical Equipment Research Institute and then 
served as director and acting secretary of the party 
committee of the Wuhan Power Machinery Institute. All 
these assignments were in units under the jurisdiction of 
the First Ministry of Machine-Building Industry, the min- 
istry responsible for production of such varied civilian 
machinery as motor vehicles, lathes, generators, and 
turbines. Apparently, these assignments were inter- 
spersed with positions in the Beijing headquarters of 
this huge and influential ministry, for during the late 


1950's, Jiang was identified as an assistant minister in 
the ministry, and at some point, he was deputy director 
and then director of the ministry’s foreign affairs bureau. 
From mid-1980 until March 1982, Jiang was vice-chair- 
man of the two overlapping commissions supervising 
import and export affairs and foreign investment, and in 
May of that year, he went to the Ministry of the Electron- 
ics Industry, where he was first vice-minister and then 
minister. Then, in 1985, he returned to Shanghai as 
mayor and deputy party secretary.’ 

New Politburo member Yang Rudai typifies a person 
who rose within the party apparatus. A native of Ren- 
shou county in Sichuan, he appears to have been a 
youth who responded to the opportunity to welcome the 
arriving Communist forces. Aged 24 in 1950, he be- 
came a functionary during land reform ina district of his 
| native county. He has received an education “equiva- 
lent to” senior middle school. He joined the party in Au- 
gust 1952, and soon became a deputy secretary of the 
party committee in the same district in which he had 
helped guide land reform. After 1954, he worked in the 
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chinese leaders Deng Xiaoping, left, and Zhao Ziyang survey the scene from the rostrum at the opening of the 13th 


CCP Congress. 
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party apparatus in the Renshou county seat, first in the 
organization department and then on the party commit- 
tee, attaining the rank of secretary before the Cultural 
Revolution. Apparently he either survived the Cultural 
Revolution relatively unscathed or was rehabilitated 
rather early, for after 1970 he served as vice-chairmanof 
the county’s revolutionary committee—the institutional 
innovation of the Cultural Revolution that for awhile com- 
bined the previously separate party and government in- 
stitutions—and he regained his party secretary post 
when the county party committee was reestablished in 
the early 1970's. After 1977, he was promoted to the pre- 
fecture (dichu) level, and after 1978, he was promoted 
to the provincial level, serving at both levels as a vice 
head of the government and secretary of the party com- 
mittee. In April 1983, he became the top party official in 
the province.® 
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Although not strikingly different from the career pat- 
terns of Hua Guofeng, Ji Dengkui, and others who, inthe 
1970's, seemed poised to assume leadership positions 
upon Mao’s death,? the new leaders do differ in several 
important respects. They are slightly younger and tend 
to have received far better formal education. They 
joined the revolution not during the anti-Japanese war 
(1937-45) but during the Chinese civil war (1945-49) 
and the immediate post-revolutionary period. Further, 
they did not rise rapidly during the Cultural Revolution or 
exhibit an unbridled streak of opportunism during those 
years. Finally, fewer have been immersed in agriculture, 
ideology, mobilization activities, and mass-organiza- 
tion work (the concerns of the Maoist era), and more 
have been involved in running the urban, industrial 
economy and managing the party bureaucracy. In 
short, the new guard tends to consist of technocrats or 
bureaucrats who rose through the ranks of the post- 
1949 system. 


Establishing the outlines for an orderly succession. 
The second task confronting Deng and his associates 
was to repair the damage arising from the removal of Hu 
Yaobang from the position of general secretary in Janu- 
ary 1987. Hu had been Deng's choice to succeed him 
as leader of the party, and since 1981, Deng had been 
helping Hu and Premier Zhao Ziyang consolidate their 
positions. Deng’s prestige was invested in the viability 
of the duumvirate arrangement. Exactly what happened 
to make the plans go awry is still not Known to outside 
observers. It may not even be evident to the partici- 
pants, or at least each of the participants may have 
a different perception of the events. This much is 
clear, however: the student demonstrations of Decem- 
ber 1986—January 1987 were but the culmination of a 
longer-term erosion of Deng’s confidence in Hu and 
perhaps of some friction between Zhao and Hu. (Zhao 
apparently was upset by Hu’s intrusions into the making 
of economic policy, often through the utterance of spon- 
taneous remarks to the press that went beyond policy 
guidelines.) 

As the end of 1986 approached, the list of grievances 
against Hu had grown long. His tolerance for innovation 
and experimentation in literature and the arts as well as 
his encouragement of liveliness in the academic realm 
had earned him the enmity of conservative ideologues. 
In mid-1986, Deng charged the General Secretary and 
the Premier to think about political reform, and Hu began 


°For an analysis of leaders who seemed destined in the mid-1970's for 
leadership positions, see David M. Lampton, Paths to Power: Elite Mobility in 
Contemporary China, Ann Arbor, MI, Center for Chinese Studies, 1986. 


to advocate the separation of the government from the 
party in ways that further raised the ire of some elder de- 
fenders of the party. Hu’s support for expanding Sino- 
Japanese ties also apparently vexed a number of top 
leaders. His failure to win the confidence of the military 
also caused problems and prevented him from becom- 
ing Deng’s acknowledged successor as chairman of 
the MAC. And finally, even though most Chinese intel- 
lectuals had come to appreciate Hu’s support of their 
various Causes, many intellectuals also apparently felt 
that in style, stature, and temperament, Hu did not pos- 
sess the characteristics necessary to be China's pre- 
eminent leader. He exhibited a spontaneity, enthusi- 
asm, and responsiveness that is not usually associated 
with China's top leaders. The student demonstrations 
further compounded his problems, and enabled his crit- 
ics among the party elders to claim that Hu could not 
successfully orchestrate as complex an event as the 
convening of the 13th Party Congress, which was to 
have been his main task in 1987. Anumber of the elders 
called upon Deng’s residence in late December 1986 to 
press for Hu’s ouster, and Deng—who by then harbored 
his own reservations about Hu’s viability—sacrificed his 
long-time protégé. '° 

The disaffection with Hu Yaobang underscored 
some of the qualities a viable successor to Deng must 
have: a deliberate, sober, disciplined, and reserved 
style; the ability to elicit respect and support from the 
party elders; the capacity to deal effectively with Deng; 
and the political agility to consult effectively and hold 
together a broad coalition. Although Hu Yaobang did 
not exhibit these qualities in sufficient measure, he 
possessed—and still possesses—other important attri- 
butes. Primary among these was his network of loyal, re- 
liable, well-placed associates whose careers he had 
fostered during his long tenure as head of the Commu- 
nist Youth League in the 1950's and early 1960's, his 
work at party headquarters from 1978 to 1986, and his 
wide travels throughout the country. Other than the 
elders—Deng, Chen Yun, Bo Yibo, Peng Zhen, and 
Yang Shangkun—no one knew better the party machin- 
ery through which the preeminent leader must rule than 
Hu did. But this was evidently not enough. 

The burden then fell upon Zhao Ziyang to demon- 
strate that he is a credible successor to Deng. In the 
final analysis, of course, his viability cannot be deter- 
mined until he no longer has the shield of Deng to pro- 
tect him (unless, of course, Deng’s spear should be 
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turned against him). But his performance in 1987 and 
during the 13th Congress was impressive. 

The process of drafting his political report was akin to 
negotiating a political mine field; he did this deftly and 
moved on to dominate the congress proceedings—no 
other leader delivered a widely publicized speech to the 
meeting. He also demonstrated political toughness on 
several occasions in 1987, for example, in rebuffing at- 
tacks on his reform program and curtailing the cam- 
paign against “bourgeois liberalism.” He appeared to 
combine a strong commitment to the vision of a re- 
formed Chinese economic and political system with a 
pragmatic and flexible approach to the pursuit of the vi- 
sion in the face of immediate economic and political 
pressures. He was named to the first vice-chairmanship 
of the MAC, aposition that Hu never was able to secure. 
In short, although Deng Xiaoping remains the preemi- 
nent leader, the congress anointed Zhao Ziyang to take 
his place when the time comes. Although the historical 
record from previous congresses underscores that this 
is no firm guarantee (after all, Lin Biao emerged from 
the Ninth Congress as Mao's designated successor), 
Zhao’s ability to succeed Deng appears now largely to 
be in his own hands, provided of course that he retains 
Deng’s confidence. 

Zhao did not emerge as a totally dominant and un- 
constrained heir-apparent, however. The central bu- 
reaucracies and provinces are not dominated by his 
long-time associates. Also, the announcement of the 
membership of the new Standing Committee and the 
naming of Li Peng as acting premier soon after the 
congress suggest that considerable maneuvering and 
political balancing surrounded Zhao’'s rise. 


China’s political balancing act. The underlying issues 
in Chinese politics for the past several years have in- 
volved a cluster of complex questions: 

(1) How fast can and should the economic reforms 
proceed, particularly price reform and the expansion of 
the role of the market? Are the problems now being 
encountered— inflation, trade imbalances, government 
deficits, corruption—the products of the reforms, or an 
indication that the reforms have not proceeded rapidly 
enough? 

(2) How important are political reforms that involve 
separating the functions of the party and government 
and improving the responsiveness of the bureaucracy 
to popular will? What is the relationship between eco- 
nomic and political reform? Is political reform a requisite 
for successful economic reform, or would political re- 
form imperil successes in the economic realm? 

(3) How rapidly should contact with the outside world 
be expanded? What are the risks from the open policy, 


in terms of the domestic disruptions that foreign influ- 
ence might generate? What is the relationship between 
economic reform and the open policy? Should tight con- 
trol continue to be exercised over the economy and poli- 
ty precisely because the door to the outside must be 
opened wider and, therefore, the inevitable disruptions 
must be kept to a minimum? Or, should economic re- 
form be pursued and state control be relaxed precisely 
in order to facilitate an increased Chinese involvement 
in world affairs? 

Many analysts of China divide those responding to 
these questions into two contending opinion groups: 
those who want extensive economic and political re- 
forms and a wider opening to the outside versus those 
who, while not opposed to reform, are more cautious on 
all three fronts. This author is not convinced that the ac- 
tual contending positions lend themselves to such easy 
packaging. For example, knowledgeable Chinese offi- 
Cials privately state that some leaders who adopt cau- 
tious views on political reform (that is, on the loosening 
of authoritarian control) do so in order to protect eco- 
nomic reform. Such leaders are avid economic reform- 
ers but conservatives on the political front. Other lead- 
ers reportedly are hesitant about economic reform but 
quite supportive of the opening to the outside. 

These issues are relevant to understanding the top 
appointments made at the 13th Party Congress. As his 
rhetoric and expressed policy preferences made clear 
prior to the congress, Zhao has staked out a strong posi- 
tion in favor of economic reform and the opening to the 
outside world. He has identified himself, for example, 
with reform of urban enterprises, and he supports Chi- 
na's involvement with the world economy and the inter- 
national financial institutions. None of his new col- 
leagues on the Politburo’s Standing Committee had evi- 
denced exactly the same set of policy commitments 
prior to their selection to the committee. One—Hu Qili— 
had identified himself with political reform. Reflecting 
their bureaucratic responsibilities, Yao Yilin was identi- 
fied with the opening to the outside but appears more 
cautious on economic reform, while Qiao Shi had han- 
died important aspects of administrative reforms in per- 
sonnel management but is not identified with bolder po- 
litical reform. Li Peng had been involved in efforts to 
improve the planning system but has not given ringing 
endorsements to more sweeping economic reforms. 
Particularly noteworthy, however, two other top leaders 
who supported Zhao’s policies and whose stature just 
as easily warranted selection to the Standing Commit- 
tee—Vice Premiers and Politburo members Wan Li and 
Tian Jiyun—did not make it. Here is evidence of a 
balancing act. 

The clear campaigning that occurred for the position 
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of premier is further evidence. Throughout 1987, many 
trial balloons were floated, and several discernible ef- 
forts were made via the Hong Kong press and the Bei- 
jing rumor mill to weaken Li Peng’s chances or foster in- 
terest in alternative candidates. Not enough is known 
about the arcane world of high-level Chinese politics to 
know exactly who was pursuing what strategy, but it 
seems that Li’s nomination caused uneasiness in some 
reform quarters. Insome ways, Li’s nomination as acting 
premier balances Zhao’s emergence on the party side. 

Western observers may have exaggerated the differ- 
ences between Zhao and Li. They could very well work 
inharmony, particularly as each adjusts to his new roles 
and responsibilities. But if the reforms were to encounter 
severe and unanticipated difficulties and some irrecon- 
cilable cleavages were to develop among the leaders, it 
would not be surprising if the tensions found expres- 
sion in aconflict between Zhao and Li over some aspect 
of the reforms or open door policy, given the present 
arrangement. 

A part of the balancing, too, was the unexpected at- 
tention paid to Hu Yaobang at the congress. Not only did 
he retain his seat on the Politburo, but during the con- 
gress, he frequently appeared on Chinese television 
and in newspaper photo coverage. He suffered little hu- 
miliation, and the publicity he received conveyed the 
message that his personal network and supporters 
were not in disgrace and that his ideas—particularly his 
commitment to political reform—were accepted ones. 
As aresult, it cannot be said that Hu Yaobang has been 
purged; he remains a political force, though of uncertain 
strength. 


Changes in top military leadership. The third major 
task in personnel management was to change the top 
leadership of the military. Five positions constitute the 
commanding heights of the PLA: chairman of the MAC, 
secretary general of the MAC, chief-of-staff, head of the 
General Political Department of the PLA, and minister of 
defense. As of 1987, these positions had remained in 
the same hands for nearly five years, and all the individ- 
uals concerned—Deng, Yang Shangkun, Yang Dezhi, 
Yu Qiuli, and Zhang Aiping—were 73 years of age or 
older. A sweeping generational transformation had al- 
ready occurred at all levels below the apex, from the 
deputy chiefs-of-staff to division commanders, and the 
apparent inability to change the guard at the top prior to 
the congress had led some foreign observers, including 
this one, to suspect opposition among senior PLA fig- 
ures to some aspects of current policies or to the pro- 
posed leaders. These analysts believed that such mili- 
tary leaders at least had a veto power over proposed 
high-level personnel changes. 
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Li Peng, who emerged as a member of the Standing 
Committee of the Politburo of the Chinese Communist 
Party at the 13th Congress and became acting premier 
of China in November 1987. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


Against this background, there were very signifi- 
cant personnel developments during and soon after 
the congress. Not only did Zhao and Yang Shangkun } 
become MAC vice-chairmen, but Liu Huaging joined | 
Hong Xuezhi as a deputy secretary general of the MAC, 
Chi Haotian replaced Yang Dezhi as chief-of-staff, Yang 
Baibing replaced Yu Qiuli as head of the General Politi- 
cal Department, and Zhao Nanqi replaced Hong Xuezhi 
as head of the General Logistics Department. Save for 
a new minister of defense, a successor generation of 
PLA leaders at the top has now been named. As with 
the new guard in the party, the new military leaders— 


, several of whom have risen quite rapidly and jumped 


over more logical candidates—now will have to prove 
their effectiveness in command and capacity to survive. 
However, one thing is certain: failure to have changed 
the military leaders at the apex when similar changes 
were occurring on the civilian side would have under- 
scored that something was amiss—that senior military 
figures were, indeed, opposed to the reform program. 


Zhao’s Report to the Congress 


In addition to the personnel changes, the report of 
General Secretary Zhao was a major point on the con- 
gress agenda. It claimed to set the broad thrust of policy 
for the next three to five years thus performing the sec- 
ond task of anational party congress. The lengthy docu- 
ment analyzed the current situation in China and stipu- 
lated the basic line of the party, as such reports should. 
It then went on to outline the leaders’ strategy for eco- 
nomic development, the program for restructuring the 
economy, and plans for political reform. Indeed, given 
the dismissal of Hu Yaobang and the campaign against 
“bourgeois liberalism” earlier in the year, the strong, 
long-term endorsement of political reform was asurpris- 
ing and significant development. 

The passages of the report on economic reform con- 
tain little new. Zhao’s calls for assigning priority to sci- 
ence and technology, controlling inflation, expanding 
foreign trade and technological cooperation, invigorat- 
ing enterprise management, encouraging different 
types of enterprise ownership, using diverse incentive 
systems, and improving macro-economic instruments 
for guiding the economy in order to allow for indirect 
control of enterprises, are all themes that he and other 
reform-oriented leaders have been enunciating for sev- 
eral years. 

But several aspects of Zhao’s speech merit more 
extensive review. These include the Marxist-Leninist ra- 
tionale it establishes for the reforms, its discussion of the 
proposed political reform, the implications of its call to 
reconcile conflicting interests, and, finally, its placing of 
new issues on the national agenda. 

Echoing atheme first enunciated in 1981, Zhao identi- 
fied “the principal contradiction” in contemporary Chi- 
nese society as that ‘between the growing material and 
cultural needs of the people and backward produc- 
tion.”'' Resolving this tension, he noted, necessitates 
concentrating on raising productivity, modernizing in- 
dustry and agriculture, and removing organizational 
and managerial constraints on growth. 

The General Secretary summarized the basic line of 
the party as “one center and two basic points’ —.e., the 
pursuit of economic development with simultaneous 
adherence to the four cardinal principles and to reform 
and opening up—in a passage that no doubt has al- 
ready been memorized by the party faithful throughout 
the country: 


To lead the people of all our nationalities in a united, self- 
reliant, intensive, and pioneering effort to turn China into 
a prosperous, strong, democratic, culturally advanced 
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General Yang Shangkun, permanent vice-chairman of 
the Military Affairs Commission of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party’s Central Committee. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


and modern socialist country by making economic de- 
velopment our central task while adhering to the four 
cardinal principles [socialism, the people's democratic 
dictatorship, leadership by the CCP, and Marxism- 
Leninism—Mao Zedong Thought—M.O.] and preserv- 
ing reform and the open policy.‘ 


"Zhao Ziyang, “Advance Along the Road of Socialism With Chinese 
Characteristics—Report Delivered at the 13th National Congress of the 
Communist Party of China on October 25, 1987" (hereafter cited as “Zhao 
Report”), Beijing Review, Nov. 9-15, 1987, pp. 23-49, at p. 27 

Such a formulation had actually been advanced at the 1956 Eighth Party 
Congress, but Mao had abandoned the notion in 1957. The 1956 formulation 
was approvingly recalled in 1981 in the Central Committee's “Resolution 
on Certain Questions in the History of Our Party Since the Founding of the 
PRC” (ibid., July 6, 1981). In his report to the 12th CCP Congress, Hu 
asserted: “We have resolutely shifted the focus of work of the party and state 
to economic construction.” (“Create a New Situation, .. “ loc. cit., p. 12) 
The “Decision of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of China on 
Reform of the Economic Structure (adopted by the 12th Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of China at its Third Plenary Session on 
October 20, 1984)” declared: ‘The essential task of socialism Is to 
develop the forces of production, create ever more social wealth and meet the 
people’s growing material and cultural needs.” (ibid., Oct. 29, 1984, p. V) 

'2"7hao Report,” loc. cit., p. 28. This passage was printed in italics in 
Beijing Review. 
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The primary stage of socialism. The report is likely to 
be remembered for its key ideological formulation: Chi- 
nese socialism is still in a primary stage. This idea is not 
totally new.'* Recent party resolutions on creating a 
spiritual civilization, as well as speeches by Hu Yao- 
bang, had begun to describe socialist China as in a pri- 
mary or early stage of development. But Zhao’s speech 
develops the idea more fully than had been done previ- 
ously. And the concept is important, for it establishes a 
rationale or justification in Marxist terms for reform poli- 
cies that might otherwise be interpreted as abandoning 
socialism. 


Zhao described the “primary stage of socialism” 
(shehui zhuyi chuji jieduan) as follows: 


...the specific stage China must necessarily go through 
while building socialism under conditions of backward 
productive forces and an underdeveloped commodity 
economy. It willbe at least 100 years from the 1950's... 
to the time when socialist modernization will have been 
in the main accomplished, and all these years belong to 
the primary stage of socialism. . .. It is a stage in which 
an agricultural country . . . will gradually turn into amoa- 
ern industrial country... .'4 


The idea of stages of development is hardly new to 
Marxist theory. But this formula stands in contrast to Mao 
Zedong’s preference to skip stages or compress them. 
And it rebuts critics who put forth the argument that the 
communist-led revolution came prematurely and that 
socialism came too early to China. The idea that a capi- 
talist stage should have occurred prior to the building of 
socialism and that strong remnant feudal influences in 
China exist because capitalism never flourished, which 
has been argued by Marxist theorists, did not find wide- 
spread support among CCP ideologues, who claimed 
that such ideas undermined the ideological basis of 
CCP rule. Even though some Chinese Marxists tenta- 
tively began to explore this theory in the early 1980's, the 
idea that capitalist practices should be allowed to flour- 
ish, with a return to socialism later, remained an anathe- 
ma to committed Marxist-Leninists. The conceptualiza- 
tion that Zhao has offered is an intriguing alternative 
solution to the ideological dilemma. According to the 
theory of the primary stage of socialism, free markets, 
stock exchanges, and such practices as bankruptcy 
need not exist exclusively in capitalist societies; they 
can also exist in a society that has already entered a 


KKK 


'’The origins and evolution of the phrase are traced in Renmin Ribao 
(Beijing), Nov. 5, 1987, p. 4. 
'*“Zhao Report,” loc. cit., p. 27. 
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socialist era and is in the process of attaining a fully 
modern economy. 

The essential attributes of a socialist society are the 
continued rule of the Communist Party, public owner- 
ship of the main means of production, a planned econo- 
my, and commitment to the ultimate, Marxist-Leninist 
goal of a classless society. '° Zhao’s report makes clear 
China will not abandon these qualities. But within these 
broad parameters, his formulation permits consider- 
able flexibility, experimentation, and pragmatism. 


Proposed political reforms. Zhao devoted a major 
section of his report to reforms in the political structure. 
Subsections dealt with separating the party and gov- 
ernment, delegating powers to lower levels of the party, 
reforming government organs, revamping the person- 
nel system, establishing a system of consultation and 
dialogue, enhancing the role of representative assem- 
blies and elections, and strengthening the legal system. 
Many of these themes have appeared periodically in the 
Deng era, especially in 1980-81 and again in late 1986. 
However, inasmuch as advocacy of political reform 
helped bring on the student demonstrations in late 1986 
and early 1987, few foreign observers had expected 
Zhao to resurrect these themes with such vigor. 

To be sure, Zhao tempered his remarks by pointedly 
rejecting a genuine multi-party democracy or an institu- 
tionalized separation of powers. He championed the 
continued vanguard role of the Communist Party and 
the principle of democratic centralism. He also; howev- 
er, made propoSals which go beyond the established 
consensus. In the section on party and government, 
for example, the General Secretary announced that, 
“henceforth the party committee at a given level will not 
designate a full-time secretary or member of its stand- 
ing committee, who holds no government post, to take 
charge of government work.” He stated that “party de- 
partments that overlap their counterpart government 
departments should be abolished.”’ Somewhat more 
timidly, he suggested that the leading party groups in 
government departments ‘should be gradually abol- 
ished.” Seeking to circumscribe the CCP Discipline and 
Inspection Commission, he recommended that these 
bodies “at all levels should not deal with breaches of the 
law or infractions of administrative regulations but 
should concentrate on fostering a strong sense of disci- 
pline. ...”'® In other words, the General Secretary would 


'SThe planning, however, need not be through command or central 
allocation of material supplies. Instead, the state will seek to rely on other 
instruments for guiding the economy, such as fiscal and monetary 
policies. 

'e“Z7hao Report,” loc. cit., p. 38, emphasis added. 
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look to the government and not to the party to apply 
sanctions against errant party members—a dramatic 
departure from current practice. In all these areas, asin 
his innovative proposals for personnel management, it 
would be premature to conclude that party norms have 
already changed to accord with Zhao’s wishes. 


Articulation of private interests. Zhao's report broke 
new ground in yet another area. He bestowed legitima- 
cy upon the expression of interests by noting: ‘Different 
groups of people may have different interests and 
views, and they too need opportunities and channels for 
the exchange of ideas.’’'” On the eve of the party con- 
gress, Zhao elaborated on the same idea to the Seventh 
Plenum of the 12th Party Central Committee: 


Socialist society is not a monolith. In this society, people 
of all kinds, of course, share common interests, but their 
special interests should not be overlooked. The conflict- 
ing interests should be reconciled. The government 
should work to coordinate various kinds of interests and 
contradictions; the party committees must be even bet- 
ter at the coordinating work.'® 


The implications of Zhao’s remarks are profound. 
They run counter to both Leninism and the mainstream 
of traditional Chinese intellectual thought, neither of 
which acknowledges the virtues of pluralism or bestows 
legitimacy on the pursuit of individual interest. These 
passages tacitly accept both ideas. The natural next 
step in this thinking is to accept the notion of interest 
groups and to study the alternative institutional means 
through which diverse interests can be expressed and 
reconciled, atopic Zhao addressed very briefly in his re- 
port to the 12th Congress. The issues at stake here are 
those explored inthe Federalist Papers rather than inthe 
Communist Manifesto. 

Zhao's remarks have stimulated public discussion of 
interest groups and how they might properly express 
their views in a socialist society. For example, Li Jun of 
the Economic Reform Research Institute, a leading Chi- 
nese “think tank,” reportedly has stated: “It would be 
meaningful progress for us to recognize and under- 
stand that different interest groups do exist in our soci- 
ety. We would also have to make efforts to coordinate 
and sort out the contradictions that spring from this." Li's 
remarks were quoted approvingly in an article entitled 
“Different Interest Groups under Socialism,” published 


“Ibid., p. 41. 
'8Zhao Ziyang, “On Separating Party from Government,” Beijing 
Review, Dec. 14-20, 1987, p. 20. 
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in Beijing Review.'? Elaborating upon a theme that 
Zhao's speeches has now made safe, the article com- 
plained that in the Cultural Revolution era, the inevitable 
divergence of interests between different groups in the 
community was distortedly viewed as ‘class struggle.” 
According to the article, comprehensive social surveys 
reveal that different interest groups make different de- 
mands on the reform, and that support for reform poli- 
cies varies among different sectors of the populace. The 
article concludes: “We must recognize the existence of 
different interest groups which conflict and converge, 
and realize that in the end that very multitude of interests 
constitutes the general societal interest.” 

Tobe sure, “interest groups” for Zhao and the contrib- 
utors to the Beijing Review do not refer to organized, 
purposeful political action organizations; rather, they re- 
fer to unorganized but varied expressions of opinion. 
But the next predictable question in the evolution of this 
debate will certainly be: Should organized pressure 
groups be encouraged to form, so that interests can be 
more effectively and equitably expressed and recon- 
ciled in the nation’s provincial and national capitals? 


New issues on the agenda. The report also placed a 
number of new issues on the nation’s highest agenda. 
Many of these recognize that China is still a developing 
country, which also is confronting many problems asso- 
ciated with modernity. Thus, Zhao sought to turn his 
countrymen’s attention to such issues as: 

e establishing a social welfare system for farmers; 

e checking the shrinkage of farmland and focusing 
on land use; 

e giving proper guidance to the population on con- 
sumer habits, the consumption ofa balanced diet in par- 
ticular; 

e ensuring improved prenatal care; 

e paying attention to the rapid aging of the popula- 
tion; 

e protecting the environment and the ecological bal- 
ance; 

e improving the investment environment for foreign 
firms; 

e borrowing prudent amounts in foreign loans and 
keeping a rational debt structure. 

This list of issues probably will remain on the agenda 
well into the next century, and future historians are likely 
to pinpoint Zhao’s speech as the first time a party con- 
gress report devoted so much attention to the emerging 
problems that will accompany economic development. 


'8See article by Luo Rongxing, Zhu Huaxin, and Cao Huanrong in 
Beijing Review, Nov. 30—Dec. 6, 1987, pp. 18-19 
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Omissions from Zhao’s report. The report was not 
comprehensive. In particular, foreign affairs are men- 
tioned in two brief passages and national security policy 
received no mention at all. Chinese officials explain that 
Zhao addressed foreign policy issues earlier, in his 
March 1987 speech to the National People’s Congress, 
that no changes had occurred since then, and that he 
did not wish to add to the length of an already extensive 
adaress. Still, lack of reference to foreign affairs repre- 
sents a departure from previous congress reports. 

The report also referred only in passing to the military. 
Indeed, Zhao offered an explanation for this omission: 
“Inthe army, the reform has already achieved important 
results. Since things are different there, plans on further 
reform will be studied and decided upon separately by 
the Military Commission of the Central Committee."*° 
This fascinating passage appears to acknowledge the 
autonomy of the military in its sohere of competence. 

It is also significant that neither the report nor the an- 
cillary dispatches said very much about the actual con- 
dition of the party. A breakdown of its membership by 
gender, educational level, age distribution, and occu- 
pational category was not published, for example, nor 
was a hard-headed assessment provided of the vitality 
of the primary organizations at the grass-roots level. 
One might have expected in the current era of greater 
openness a return to the reporting practices of the 
1950's, and the failure to do so suggests perhaps that 
the top leaders do not have a very clear idea of the state 
of play among party branches at the lowest level. 

Finally, for all the rhetorical commitment to reform, 
the report was remarkably quiet on the issue of timing. 
Precisely when the various contemplated changes are 
actually to take effect remain issues to be debated and 
decided in the months and years ahead. From this van- 
tage, the report does not provide a blueprint for the fu- 
ture. Rather, it charts the long-term direction of policy; it 
establishes the orientation for the next five years. The 
dates and details are to be supplied later. 


Unfinished Business and 
Institutional Arrangements 


The third main task of the top leaders was to use the 
congress to clarify the decisional authority of the various 
policy-making bodies at the apex of the party structure 
and to identify or elaborate a style of governance. From 
1982 through 1987, the party Secretariat had become 
the chief week-to-week decision-making body of the 


20“7hao Report,” loc. cit., p. 43. 
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Politburo member Hu Qili, left, confers with General Yu 
Qiuli at the 13th CCP Congress, where Yu lost his posi- 
tion as head of the General Political Department of the 


People’s Liberation Army. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


party, always threatening to usurp the roles of the less 
active, less frequently convened Politburo or Politburo 
Standing Committee. Containing many top government 
Officials, the Secretariat also was hard to distinguish 
from the Standing Committee of the State Council. The 
congress terminated this ambiguity by stripping the 
Secretariat of many of its influential members and re- 
ducing its membership to four. A change in the party 
constitution made the Secretariat clearly subordinate to 
the Politburo, instead of being directly under the Central 
Committee.*' The Politburo and its Standing Committee 
are now the supreme decision-making bodies in China. 

Civil-military relations, in a formal or legal sense, how- 
ever, remain unresolved after the congress. Though 
Zhao called for separation of the government and party, 
the congress made no explicit move to shift command of 
the military from the party to the government. The 
Central Military Commission (CMC) and the Ministry of 
National Defense (MND)—bodies that exist within the 
government's formal table of organization—have little 
organizational substance to them. The real chain of 
command goes from the chairman of the MAC (a party 


2'See account of comments by 13th Congress spokesman Zhu Muzhi, 
Beijing Review, Nov. 9-15, 1987, p. 10. f 
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post) to the MAC vice-chairmen to the chief-of-staff. It is 
hard to see how a meaningful separation of party and 
government can occur until the single largest recipient 
of the state budget—the military—falls under govern- 
ment, and not party control. This author suspects—and 
some Chinese officials privately confirm—that redefin- 
ing the command structure of the PLA at the apex and 
strengthening the CMC and MND may soon be on the 
agenda of institutional reforms. Other unfinished busi- 
ness awaits the March 1988 National People’s Con- 
gress. Major personnel decisions to be made at that 
time include the confirmation of Li Peng as premier and 
the selection of a head of state and of a chairman of the 
National People’s Congress Standing Committee. The 
latter two posts are now held by elders Li Xiannian and 
Peng Zhen. 


Drafting the Central Committee report. The process of 
drafting Zhao’s report confirms what a number of ana- 
lysts of Chinése politics have stressed in recent years— 
namely, that the policy process in China involves exten- 
sive consultation and consensus-building. The process 
also serves as an example of how China's leaders are 
attempting to elaborate a new style of governance. 

The report took a year to write and went through 
seven drafts. The conceptual framework for the con- 
gress agenda began to be formulated in October 1986. 
Atthat time, the basic themes were set forth. It was envi- 
sioned that Hu Yaobang would deliver the political re- 
port and Zhao would deliver a report on the economy, 
and two drafting groups were established to collect 
ideas and hammer out rough outlines. Hu's dismissal 
forced a rethinking of the division of labor, and in Febru- 
ary 1987, a reconstituted 19-member group began its 
work. The group subdivided its work into three sections: 
economic, political, and ideological. Zhao decided to 
include in the group some of the staff from Hu’s drafting 
team. According to knowledgeable Chinese, one of 
Hu’s closest aides assumed a pivotal role in the drafting 
of the section on political reform. 

By March 18, Zhao felt prepared to gather together a 
number of responsible officials to summarize and dis- 
cuss the contents. Their response was supportive, and 
on March 21, Zhao outlined the general design, and 
transmitted it in a letter to Deng Xiaoping. The letter con- 
tained the “initial thoughts” concerning a seven-section 
report (a format that continued to pertain to the end). 
Four days later, on March 25, Deng returned the letter 
with the notation “the design is good.” 

By May, the first draft was ready and Zhao discussed 
it with some leading associates of the party center. This 
process was repeated in June and July, by which time 
the document was in its third draft. In July, at the coastal 
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Former CCP General Secretary Hu Yaobang applauds 
the speech of his successor Zhao Ziyang from his seat 


on the leader rostrum at the opening of the 13th CCP 
Congress, October 25, 1987. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


retreat of Beidaihe, Zhao presented the third draft to a 
more formal meeting convened by the party Secretariat 
and attended by members of the Politburo and Secre- 
tariat. Many suggestions for revisions were made at that 
time; it was also decided to disseminate the draft more 
widely for comment. 

In August, the party’s Central Office (Zhongyang ban- 
gong ting) distributed 5,000 copies of the fourth draft to 
the newly selected delegates to the 13th Congress, to 
the leading officials elected at the 12th Congress, and to 
top party officials in the provinces and prefectures, 
army, and government organs. At the same time, the 
draft was distributed outside the party to economists, 
political observers, and intellectuals, as well as to some 
county officials. This fourth draft was also the topic of a 
week-long discussion in Beijing among some 100 offi- 
cials, social scientists, natural scientists, and propa- 
gandists. The Central Office aggregated the numerous 
suggestions that emanated from this process and con- 
veyed them to the drafting group. Zhao convened a 
meeting of the Secretariat in early September to hear the 
results of this wide consultation and to address the is- 
sues that had arisen. Decisions were made on which 
suggestions to accept, which to reject, and on Septem- 
ber 30, a fifth draft was ready for presentation to the Po- 
litburo. The Politburo requested further refinements and 
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endorsed the draft for formal presentation to the Central 
Committee. This presentation was made in the middle of 
October to the Seventh Plenum of the 12th Central Com- 
mittee, which endorsed the report without changes. At 
the congress itself the delegates were assigned to 
groups which further discussed the report. These dis- 
cussions led to new revisions, resulting in the final or 
seventh draft. 

This is not anew process in the annals of party docu- 
ment drafting, though it appears to be the first congress 
report subjected to such widespread prior scrutiny. The 
process not only improves the document and unearths 
the contentious issues, but also mobilizes support and 
builds a consensus. 


Greater openness. Compared to congresses of the 
past, the 13th Party Congress demonstrated a greater 
“transparency.” The top leaders showed an increased 
willingness to reveal information about themselves and 
about the procedures of the congress itself. Foreign 
correspondents were able to attend the opening and 
closing sessions and to hear Zhao deliver his report. 
Several leaders held press conferences, and the mem- 
bers of the new Standing Committee appeared together 
for photographs, with Zhao answering a few questions. 
Soon after the congress, biographical sketches de- 
scribing each of the new leaders were made available, 
and unlike in the past, these often contained some brief 
description of the leader’s personal life. Articles ap- 
peared in Chinese newspapers describing the process 
for selecting the Central Committee and for drafting 
Zhao's report. Clearly, some of the secrecy surrounding 
the Chinese system has lifted, and pledges were made 
that henceforth the activities of the Politburo would 
be more regular and publicized. These are not trivial de- 
velopments; if they become a habit, they would repre- 
sent an incremental step toward amore institutionalized 
political system. 


Electing the Central Committee. The election of full 
and alternate members to the Central Committee de- 
parted from past practice, moving toward inner-party 
democracy. The congress delegates were not simply 
given a slate of candidates from among their number, 
with no choice. This time around, after prior consulta- 
tion, the congress organizers distributed a slate con- 
taining 10 more names than the number of full members 
to be elected. The 10 candidates receiving the lowest 
vote totals were then added to the list of nominees for 
alternate membership, which already had six more 
nominees than were to be elected. Hence, 16 nominees 
for alternate status did not get elected. 

The opportunity to express a preference turned out 
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Pi Chieh-hsing, ajournalist from Taiwan, asks a question 
during a press conference in Beijing's Great Hall of the 
People on October 27, 1987, the third day of the 13th 
CCP Congress. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


to be quite meaningful, for one of the nominees for full 
CC membership, Deng Liqun—a leading architect of 
the campaign against “bourgeois liberalism’ who was 
rumored to have been slated for Politburo member- 
ship—failed to be elected to the Central Committee, 
thereby eliminating any chance of his achieving Polit- 
buro status. He responded by withdrawing his name 
from the list of candidates for alternate CC membership 
and joined the Central Advisory Committee. 


Conclusion 


These steps toward widespread consultation and in- 
ner-party democracy are important. But one must also 
note that vexing anomalies remain. No single meeting, 
whether in China or elsewhere, can terminate one era 
and initiate another. This party congress was no excep- 
tion to that rule. It nominally completed a generational 


change in the leadership, but the older generation has 
the ability to interfere if it dislikes what it sees. The con- 
gress reestablished the outline for an orderly succes- 


| sion to Deng, but it did not emplace Zhao so firmly that 


he is now guaranteed to be China’s next preeminent 
leader. Deng—not Zhao—remains the current top leader. 

The congress identified the policy guidelines, some 
quite innovative, for the coming time period, but left 
specifics unanswered. It set new precedents in matters 
of procedure and style of rule, but in the final analy- 
SiS, DOwer remains vested more in individuals than in 
institutions. Although Deng Xiaoping remains the ulti- 
mate leader of the country, he is not on the country’s top 


| policy-making institution, the Politburo, or its Standing 


Committee. 
The congress left at least as many issues unsettled as 
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it resolved. Although it thus was not a watershed con- 
gress, its results constituted an important step en route 
toamore stable and reformed China. More than that, the 
acknowledgment of pluralism, the consultations, the 
greater openness, and the limited steps toward inner- 
party democracy symbolize a gradual but significant 
evolution in relations between state and society. The 
available instruments of totalitarian control have not 
been dismantled and the top leaders can still crack 
down harshly on society if they wish, but the leaders 
Clearly feel increasingly impelled to take public opinion 
into account. The reforms have unleashed economic 
and social forces that the leaders cannot control. And in 
these circumstances, it is even more difficult for a party 
congress to play a decisive role in the affairs of the na- 
tion than in the past. 
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How Far Gan Soviet Reform Go? 


William E. Odom 


few years ago, only the most serious specialists 
and scholars of Russian and Soviet affairs specu- 
lated about the prospects of internal reform in the 
Soviet Union. Today, Western policy-makers in govern- 
ment and business, journalists, commentators, and the 
public at large are interested in the incessant Soviet dis- 
cussions of imminent domestic reform. Although the 
change is largely being attributed to General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev, the new course in the Politburo of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union was actually 
initiated under his predecessor, Yuriy Andropov, tem- 
porarily set aside by Konstantin Chernenko, and reas- 
serted by Gorbachev. Andropov’s anti-corruption and 
anti-alcoholism campaigns, however, did not signal so 
clearly the extent of the intended transformation as have 
Gorbachev's glasnost’ (speaking out publicly), pere- 
stroyka (restructuring), and novoye myshleniye (new 
thinking).' These slogans have prompted unprece- 
dented public criticism and debate about the present 
state of the Soviet economy and party leadership. At the 
same time, the turnover in the senior party leadership 
has been greater than at any time since the early 
1960’s.* Because these are not ordinary events in the 
history of the Soviet Union, the question of economic 
and social reform has to be taken seriously and urgently 
if we in the West are to comprehend the contemporary 
course of Soviet political and economic affairs. 
The question itself, however, is fraught with ambiguity 
and potential for confusion. The greatest ambiguity is 


William E. Odomis a Lieutenant General of the US Army 
and author of The Soviet Volunteers: Modernization and 
Bureaucracy in a Public Mass Organization (1973). The 
views expressed here are those of the author and do not 
necessarily reflect the official position of the US govern- 
ment. The article was originally presented at Middle- 
bury College’s Center for Economic Studies and is to be 
published in Ronald D. Liebowitz, Ed., Gorbachev's 
“New Thinking”: Prospects for Joint Ventures, Ballinger 
Press, 1988. 


found in the word “reform.” Reform for what purpose? In 
pursuit of whose goals? Whose preferences is a ‘re- 
structured” economy to serve—those of central plan- 
ners or of consumers’? If consumers, then all consumers 
or only special groups? In short, whose reform? 

Gorbachev has not made clear his own answer to 
these questions; nor has any Central Committee resolu- 
tion defined what the party leadership intends. Observ- 
ers are left with speeches, proposals, some new laws, 
and articles—both in the official press and circulated 
as samizdat—from which to infer what is actually intend- 
ed by the slogans glasnost’, perestroyka, and novoye 
myshleniye. 

From these sources, Westerners (as well as Soviet cit- 
izens) draw different inferences—some of them incom- 
patible—about the aims and methods of reform. This is 
not surprising. If one takes Tatyana Zaslavskaya’s Criti- 
cism of the Soviet economy as the starting point for de- 
fining the policy for perestroyka, dramatic and systemic 
reform is to be expected.? Zaslavskaya’s tie to Abel 
Aganbegyan and the latter's views, which reportedly 
are shared by Gorbachev, promote this radical infer- 
ence. When one reads the blistering criticism of the un- 
reliability of economic accounting data, one is encour- 
aged in the belief that someone at the Politburo level 
recognizes the information logjam created by central 


'Glasnost literally is the substantive of the verb g/asit’, meaning ‘to 
say,” and as a noun it connotes speaking out publicly, making known. 
Perestroyka, meaning “restructuring,” is less ambiguous in translation but 
has a more complex connotation in Russian. Novoye myshleniye translates 
literally as ‘new thinking,” a responsibility to abandon the old work style in 
favor of a new effective style that Gorbachev places on the leading party and 
state cadres. 

Western observers had tended accurately to dismiss Andropov as a 
phony “liberal,” but they had underestimated his commitment to dramatic 
change in the USSR. 

“Thane Gustafson and Dawn Mann provide excellent data on this 
turnover. See their “Andropov's First Year,’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC) May-June 1986, pp. 1—18. 

ST. Zaslavskaya, “Essay on the Need for a Thorough Study in the USSR 
of the Social Mechanism in Economic Development” Arkhiv Samizdata (Radio 
Liberty—Munich), AS No. 5042, Aug. 26, 1987. 
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planning and centrally determined prices.* A recent es- 
say by Nikolay Shmelev removes any doubt about the 
inadequacies of the centrally planned economic sys- 
tem. He declares that all the pricing decisions made 
since the late 1920's are a “terrible legacy” that must be 
discarded if the present reform is to have any prospect 
of success.° These and many other articles suggest that 
minor repairs in the present economic system will not 
suffice; systemic change is imperative. 

When Gorbachev himself chides the leadership of 
Gosplan and Gossnab, the central planning and supply 
organs, ° it seems that the General Secretary is endors- 
ing sweeping changes. This impression is confirmed 
when he insists: “We urgently need a fundamental 
breakthrough on the theoretical front, based on the ag- 


gregate facts of social life, on a scientific foundation of 


4Vasiliy Selyunin and Grigoriy Khanin, “The Cunning Figure,” Novyy Mir 
(Moscow), No. 2, February 1987, pp. 181-201. 

°Nikolay Shmelev, “Advances and Debts,” Novyy Mir, No. 6, June 1987, 
pp. 142-58. 

®Pravda (Moscow), June 26, 1987. 
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the goals and perspectives of our movement.”’” This call 
from above for acomprehensive, new economic theory 
sounds like proof that Aganbegyan, Zaslavskaya, and 
others are succeeding in convincing Gorbachev and 
the Politburo that economic progress cannot occur 
without a free play of market forces to set prices based 
on supply and demand. 

But, as one reads further, one finds that Gorbachev 
wants a theoretical advance similar to that achieved by 
Karl Marx from his examination of the Paris Commune 
and to Lenin’s advances in the early years of Soviet rule. 
There is no hint of Adam Smith, David Ricardo, or other 
Classical liberal economists who might have inspired 
the Aganbegyan school of Soviet economists to esteem 
the market as a means of overcoming the stagnant bu- 
reaucracies in charge of Soviet central planning 

On the contrary, Gorbachev's June 1987 plenum re- 
port is reminiscent of Lenin calling for worker discipline 
and Stalin’s lectures, “Fundamentals of Leninism.” 
Gorbachev envisions perestroyka as occurring in sev- 
eral “waves.” What is happening now is only the first 


Tatyana BAM era 2 and Abel Aganbegyan at an October 26, 1987, press conference on the economic and 
social policy of the Soviet Union, attended by Soviet and foreign journalists. 
—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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one, demanded by the ‘'masses.” Perestroyka is not to 
be achieved quickly but through a long-term policy: 
“The Soviet people understand that the attainment of 
the many goals of perestroyka demands a long time.”® 
Yet, the people are anxious to see progress. Gorbachev 
reported that the ‘toilers” with whom he spoke in one 
town asked: “When will berestroyka reach us?” The offi- 
Cials accompanying Gorbachev were directed to draw 
the proper lesson from such questions and to move 
ahead with restructuring. His June plenum report em- 
phasizes again and again that the “waves” of pere- 
Stroyka are stimulated from below. How do the masses 
generate a “wave” of reform? Through g/asnost’, appar- 
ently, through openly voicing their complaints about the 
present state of affairs, through making their criticisms 
and desires publicly known. 

Who is to respond to these demands from below? 
Market forces? Entrepreneurs? Hardly! Gorbachev 
places the task squarely on the economic bureaucracy. 
Moreover, he even asserts a stronger role for the Central 
Committee Secretariat: 


In this new circumstance, the departments of the CC 
CPSU are called upon to act in a new way, having a 
much deeper influence on the state of affairs in republic, 
Kray, and oblast party organizations, ensuring control 
over the execution of the decisions of the CC CPSU.° 


In discussing the need to modernize the Soviet ma- 
chine-building industry, Gorbachev calls for more ag- 
gressive ministerial action in designing a large-scale 
program and seeing it through from the top. This is not 
the rhetoric of decentralization and systemic change; it 
sounds more like the language of the Soviet leadership 
that was implementing the first Five-Year Plan in the late 
1920's than a voice for systemic change. 
Gorbachev's image of the completion of perestroyka 
is characterized by vagueness. Indeed, while it is diffi- 
cult to discern where he believes he is going, it is easier 
to glean Gorbachev's proposed method for getting 
there. Glasnost’ is the impulse for movement. It comes 
from the “masses.” It expresses the whole people's in- 
terests. Perestroyka is the response. It comes from the 
party's central organs which must develop novoye 
myshleniye about how to make the system work better, 
new programs to overcome the old shortcomings. Whe- 
ther the “quantity” or extent of restructuring will bring 
“qualitative” change in the system of the kind suggest- 


8lbid. 

Ibid. 

'°See Jan Prybyla, Market and Plan Under Socialism, Stanford, CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, 1987. 
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ed by g/asnost’ voices like Zaslavskaya’s is a question 
that ought to occur to Gorbachev, schooled as he is in 
the laws of dialectical materialism. Perhaps he will soon 
give his answer to it, but to date he has not. 

There are, therefore, two questions, not one, about 
change in the Soviet Union. First, how far can economic 
and social reform go if the aim is qualitative change, giv- 
ing consumer preferences the maior role in driving eco- 
nomic allocations? Second, how far can such reform go 
if the allocation system remains centralized, essentially 
driven by “planners’ preferences”? Such a sharp di- 
chotomy may seem overdrawn. Indeed, reality usually 
does not break so neatly into the analytical categories of 
economic and political theorists, but this fuzziness does 
not diminish the utility of tidy categories for purposes of 
analysis. Rather, it suggests that one must be careful to 
apply these categories where they are conceptually ap- 
propriate. The experience of all Soviet-style centrally 
planned economies in many failed efforts at reform sug- 
gests that the choices may indeed be sharp dichoto- 
mies.'° Is there a half-way point between central plan- 
ning and market economy which allows planners to 
ignore consumer demands as expressed in scarcity 
prices? In Western Europe, the ruling social democrats 
have long ago made large theoretical and political con- 
cessions to the market at the expense of central plan- 
ning. Can modern Bolsheviks get the advantages of the 
marketplace without paying the same price? 

Gorbachev's call for change, in any event, has of- 
fered an opportunity for presenting many economic al- 
ternatives. We can be sure that several alternative de- 
velopment policies for Russia articulated by the 
revolutionaries before 1917, and by parties and factions 
after 1917, will surface anew, finding contemporary pro- 
ponents for the ‘might have beens” of history. Some will 
remember the New Economic Policy of the 1920's. 
Some will argue that Nikolay Bukharin offered a way to 
industrialize Russia without ending the NEP. 

Surviving Mensheviks, or their heirs, may feel vindi- 
cated in their original conviction that Russia could not 
skip over a lengthy period of capitalist development. 
The spate of open criticism of the central planning and 
pricing system appearing in the Soviet press today 
seems to prove their point. Others will look at the last de- 
cades of the tsarist regime and find renewed interest in 
the ideas of the Constitutional Democrats. Constitution- 
alism, a greater role for private property, but yetastrong 
State led by like-minded liberals brooking no breaking 
away by non-Russian national regions—these ideas ap- 
peal to some Soviet émigrés who reject Marxism out- 
right, and possibly to some of the economists in the So- 
viet Union who so ably indict the present state planning 
system. Conceivably, one may even hear from rejuve- 


nated Social Revolutionaries about populism and agrar- 
ian socialism. Nor should the possibilities for “national 
socialism” be overlooked. Variants of fascism were ap- 
pearing in Russia in the last years of the empire—the 
Black Hundreds, for example—and Pamyat', an organi- 
zation in Moscow ostensibly dedicated to preservation 
of the Russian past, sounds remarkably like that earlier 
tendency, one that took Russian nationalism as its inspi- 
ration and blamed the Jews, Free Masons, and others 
for contaminating Russian culture. Its economic pro- 
gram, if it can be said to have one, is anticapitalist."! 

The alternatives for economic development in Russia 
advanced over the past century and a half are numer- 
ous. Yet, the chances that any or most of them will be 
seriously considered today are small if one examines 
the first question, the prospect for qualitative change in 
the Soviet economic system. 

The analytical procedure for this examination re- 
quires three steps. First, the features of the Soviet eco- 
nomic system that prevent it from functioning efficiently 
must be described. Second, the criteria—objective 
conditions—which have to be met in order to establish 
that systemic change has indeed occurred must be 
stated. Third, the forces and pressures that systemic 
change would bring to bear on the economy and the po- 
litical system must be anticipated. The latter will give us 
some idea of the risks Gorbachev would face ifhe chose 
to implement systemic change. 


The Soviet Economic Problem 


The essence of Leninism is the primacy of politics 
over economics. Lenin’s quarrel with the Russian trade 
unions at the turn of the century revealed this vividly. He 
accused Russian Social Democrats of ‘the heresy of 
economism,” as he called it, because they were willing 
to support the trade unions in their efforts to get better 
economic conditions for workers while ignoring, even 
subordinating, the development of the workers’ revolu- 
tionary consciousness, that is, their determination to 
overthrow the tsarist political system. Better wages 
were nothing without political revolution. 

The same spirit is apparent in Lenin’s essay “What Is 
to Be Done.” He demanded a party that can lead a revo- 
lution, not one that predicts a revolution and then sits 
back and waits for it. Certainly, revolution in Russia was 
inevitable in the view of all Marxists, but Leninists be- 
lieved they could make it come earlier by political action 


"'See my “Soviet Politics and the Dustbin of History,” Studies in 
Comparative Communism (Los Angeles, CA), Spring/Summer, 1976, 
pp. 187-208, for more on the “might have beens” of Soviet history. 
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as the vanguard of the revolutionary classes. “Demo- 
cratic centralism,” Lenin’s organizational maxim for the 
party, really meant party dictatorship. The party leader- 
ship would make the choices. One can debate whether 
Lenin would have gone as far as Stalin in centralizing 
economic choice-making, butit is difficult to dispute the 
Leninist spirit of a system that places the party elite in 
charge of all economic decision-making. 

This is the essence of the Soviet economic system. It 
was designed to reduce the impact of market forces on 
the allocation and use of the factors of production to the 
minimum practicable. Land and capital were brought 
almost wholly under central control. Labor proved more 
difficult to manage centrally. Trotsky's “labor armies” 
were short-lived, but the requirement for a passport to 
live in an urban area provided an administrative mecha- 
nism for slowing the flight of labor from the collective 
farms. Private farm plots, of course, are an instance of 
land being left in the free market. Otherwise, land re- 
mains in either the state or the “cooperative” or collec- 
tive domain, and the state is able to direct production, 
price, and exchange. All industrial enterprises are un- 
der state control. The state tells each enterprise what to 
produce, where to get its supplies, and to whom and at 
what price to deliver its product. 

For any economy to work, two functions must be per- 
formed. First, authority over the factors of production 
must be designated. Who controls what land, labor, and 
capital? Private property and a currency medium of ex- 
change perform the authority function in Western econ- 
omies. Second, information must be supplied about 
what productive activity to undertake with the factors at 
one's disposal. Market-determined prices generally 
perform the information function in Western economies, 
even in those where the public sector is quite large. 
Government directed programs—both defense and 
welfare—are exceptions to be sure, but they are execut- 
ed with the advantage of considerable market pricing 
knowledge, reflecting both domestic and international 
market demand. Billions of market exchanges contrib- 
ute to the information and authority functions in market 
economies. Distortions disturb the efficient execution of 
these functions, but this is not the subject of this article; 
rather, it is to note how these functions are performed in 
the Soviet economy. 

The simple answer is that these functions are per- 
formed administratively by a central planning organ 
which acts on the authority of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. In other words, in every sector of the econ- 
omy the center must specify who has what authority over 
what land, labor, and capital. Private ownership is disal- 
lowed. State administrative fiat allocates such authority 
and directs its use. The financial plan of a firm is not the 
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determinant of authority and action; the production plan 
is. The financial plan is designed to make the production 
plan work. To dispose over more resources in the Soviet 
system, one does not seek a bigger budget but a bigger 


plan, one whose execution requires more supplies and: 


resources. The finances will follow administratively. 
Ponder for a moment the administrative task of com- 
piling annually plans for every enterprise in the Soviet 
Union and ensuring that they are mutually consistent. 
The information-handling requirement for Gosplan, the 
state planning agency, is simply staggering. Prices are 
Of little help because they have become little more than 
accounting devices instead of a source of information 
about scarcity and demand. This task, however, is only 
the first of many intractable tasks facing central plan- 
ners. Let us suppose that by some miracle Gosplan 
worked out a mutually consistent plan and got the eco- 
nomic managers to implement it accurately, a most un- 
likely event. How is new factor productivity introduced 
by technological change to be reflected in the prices? 
Inacontext of dynamic growth, where new technologies 


and new products appear in large quantities, the ra- 
tional planned prices become the source of planning 
confusion and dysfunction. At present, new prices are 
determined by commissions that try to apply the “labor 
theory of value.” These commissions have not the slight- 
est chance of keeping abreast, let alone of providing ad- 
equate information in pricing to allow efficient central al- 
location of capital. 

The most incredible thing about the Soviet economic 
system is that it works at all. The informal procedures 
and illegal activities it gives rise to are legion. Without 
them, the system would probably collapse. If there is a 
key to understanding why the system succeeds in some 
respects, it probably can be found in central control 
over priorities for the supply of resources. Gossnab, the 
state supply system, can give priority to some sectors. 
All the others must do with what is left—usually not 
much, the wrong things, and of poor quality. The military 
and certain technical sectors do reasonably well be- 
cause they enjoy top priority. The military is especially 
distinctive because it has a system of “military repre- 
sentatives,” the voyenpredy, which puts it in a buyer's 
position, unlike all other sectors. The voyenpready watch 
every step of production for quality control and do not 
accept products that fail to meet their standards. All 
other sectors in the factor market and in retail markets 
must take what they are delivered, quality and kind not- 
withstanding. 

As the Soviet economy has grown, the absurdity of the 
situation has grown. So too has the opportunity for il- 
legal and irregular transactions, a phenomenon usually 
called the “second economy.” The second economy in 
a sense keeps the system moving, but it also allocates 
resources quite at odds with the planners’ preferences 
at the center. Cycle after cycle of plan preparation and 
issuance of production goals has been accompanied 
by intense pressures from above on firms to meet these 
goals. Short on resources, confronted with irrational and 
inadequate allocations of supplies, managers have de- 
vised increasingly ingenious ways of creating the im- 
pression, but not the reality, of plan fulfillment. The his- 
tory of Soviet economic development has been a strug- 
gle between the preferences of the central planners 
(i.e., the desires of the party leadership) and the unsatis- 
factory response to those preferences by management 
at all lower levels. 

In Stalin's day, periodic blood purges of the party 
quickened the sense of formal responsiveness. Suc- 
cessful cheating occurred, sometimes on a fairly large 
scale, but purges and transfers of party cadres tended 
to break up the informal cliques that allocated accord- 
ing to their own, not the planners’ interests. Under Nikita 
Khrushchev, blood purges ceased, but administrative 
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turnover of cadres and frequent economic and party re- 
organizations were used as substitute means of strug- 
gle against localism. 

Under Leonid Brezhnev, cadre stability became the 
rule. Reorganization was tried less frequently. The con- 
sequences were quite predictable. Informal techniques 
of cheating the center became more numerous, more 
sophisticated, and greater in their overall significance 
for plan fulfillment. What had once been a system con- 
spicuous for its ability to direct resources massively 
from one sector to another, for its ability to limit con- 
sumption, to keep investment high, and to generate the 
structural change desired by the party elite, has now be- 
come a lethargic bureaucratic structure presiding over 
local cliques that easily deceive the center and prevent 
major shifts in allocations. 

In many cases, these local cliques have become in- 
tertwined with national minority interests. Republics get 
their fair share of new construction, factories, and soon, 
even if the state planning aims suffer as a result. '* 

This is the situation Gorbachev faces today. Increas- 
ing stagnation, inefficiency, and a mammoth planning 
task confront him even as rapid strides intechnology are 
Causing structural changes in the other industrialized 
economies. 


Criteria for Systemic Change 


Let us assume for a moment that the Politburo wants 
systemic change that promises dynamic growth, ex- 
ploitation of new technologies, increasing factor pro- 
ductivity, and renewal of the aging capital infrastruc- 
ture. Let us also set aside the question of “whose 
preferences?” by answering “anybody's preferences if 
this means dynamic growth and re-capitalization.” 

The system's weakness Clearly lies in the way it han- 
dies the two functions—authority over factors of pro- 
duction and information about how to use those factors. 
The information overload at the center is attested to by 
many witnesses in the Soviet press today. Western ana- 
lysts have known it for along time. Therefore, talk about 
incentives for managers and workers means little until 
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the administrative approach to authority and informa- 
tion is largely abandoned. 

What is the alternative? Market forces. Systemic 
change must begin with a major relaxation of central 
planning and central price formation. How much is “ma- 
jor’ relaxation? Enough to provide “relative scarcity” in- 
formation about most of the factors of production. This 
means that the market sector must have greater influ- 
ence than the planned sector. It cannot be a marginal 
relaxation, and it probably must be sufficient to make the 
ruble a convertible currency. 

The first criterion, therefore, is a major shift to market 
pricing and allocation, one that lets the market exceed 
central planning in its impact on aggregate economic 
activity, and one that creates valid scarcity information 
in prices of most goods and services. 

Such a shift to a market economy is not possible with- 
out a free flow of information in the media, in banking, in 
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science and technology. Censorship as it has been ex- 
ercised—and continues to be even under glasnost’— 
makes such an information flow impossible. Vast 
amounts of information are considered state secrets. 
The criticality of censorship as an impediment to market 
activity became clear to the reformers in Prague in 1968. 
Once they started down the road to genuine relaxation 
of central planning, once they took systemic economic 
reform seriously, they found that they had to suspend 
most censorship. 

The second criterion, therefore, is the free flow of 
information to the degree required for effective market 
activity, including not only domestic economic activity 
but also international trade. Without it, domestic eco- 
nomic activity cannot be based on competitive prices, 
and the ruble is unlikely to become convertible. 

Finally, party authority, not only at the center but par- 
ticularly at the local level, blocks effective market activi- 
ty. The role of the party in economic affairs has always 
been supreme—the party has the leading role in all so- 
Cial affairs, as every party general secretary likes to re- 
mind Soviet citizens. The party has always been above 
the law. In fact, one recent Western study of the role of 
law in the Soviet Union concludes that law primarily 
serves to help the party discipline society, to get society 
to do what the party dictates. '? The party, however, is 
not constrained by law if it chooses not to be. 

From the Western viewpoint, where law is generally 
accepted as a limit on political authority, where law 


guarantees individual rights, where law is PrOSCrip- , 


tive—anything not forbidden is permitted—the Soviet 
view of law is the converse. It takes “prescription” as its 
premise: do what the law dictates; all else is forbidden. 
Perhaps this is an overstatement but not by much. 
This tradition long antedates Soviet power. The crown 
was never subject to legal restraints in Russia, although 
the October Manifesto of 1905 came close to imposing 
limits on it. The deeply embedded spirit of law as pre- 
Scriptive is captured by Anton Chekhov in his story, 
“Sergeant Prishibeyev,” when the retired sergeant is 
explaining at his own trial how he dispersed a crowd of 
villagers. “By what full right have the people gathered 
here? | ask, ‘Why’? Is it said in the law that people should 
gather like herds of horses? Where is it written in the law 
that people are given their will?” To be sure, after the 
Great Reforms in the 1860's, law took ona large role in 
regulating economic affairs. Private property in the 
Western sense came to have meaning, and amerchant 
or landowner could be sure that his authority over land 
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and capital was generally protected by law. Not so, of 
course, inthe Soviet Union. No legal claim, especially on 
property, is above party power, above the power of the 
revolution. 

The third criterion, therefore, is that legal rights over 
the factors of production, particularly land and capital, 
must be assured. Local party authorities cannot be al- 
lowed to interfere arbitrarily in how a factory manager 
uses or allocates his resources. Otherwise, the “‘author- 
ity function” for market activity is confused and made 
uncertain as it relates to seeking economic efficiency. 
Economic decision-makers cannot be sure what re- 
sources they have or how long they will have them. 
Therefore, contracts must be enforceable. Individuals 
and firms, including state firms, must be accountable 
before tort law, and the party has to be restricted to 
appropriation of capital and land only through legal- 
ly established means, for example, through taxes and 
eminent domain. 

These three criteria suggest fundamental Change, a 
change that would mark a break not only with Soviet tra- 
dition but with traditions having deep Russian historical 
roots. Anything less, however, is unlikely to address the 
fundamental economic predicament in the USSR. And 
some of the rhetoric emanating from Soviet policy and 
Specialist circles suggests basic change. 
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Joseph Schumpeter’s characterization of Capitalism 
as a dynamic and revolutionary force, perhaps more 
distinctive for its destructive effects precisely becauseit 
thrives on innovation, certainly springs to mind when 
one contemplates letting market forces drive the Soviet 
economy. Growth and gains in efficiency are unlikely to 
be the first consequences. Perhaps the most frighten- 
ing consequence for the party leadership would be the 
loss of political power to non-party groups, especially to 
regional and national minority groups. Already, in the 
name of glasnost’, some ethnic groups and regions 
have raised the issue of their sovereignty. Keeping the 
union of nationalities together under such new political 
and legal conditions could prove a great challenge in- 
deed, requiring more military and police power. The 
specter of losing political contro! would probably make 
the expected economic gains too risky to seek through 
systemic change. Let us set political concerns aside for 
the moment, nevertheless, and turn to the probable 
economic behavior. 

Initially, at least, small-scale enterprises would be 
those most likely to prosper. Their managers could 
adapt to market demands more quickly. The scale of 
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change they would require should prove manageable. 
The size and proximity of the markets they would supply 
should tax their information-gathering capacity less. 

But such efficiency has its limits. Concerned about 
agriculture in his June 1987 plenum report, Gorbachev 
noted that letting people engage in the kind of produc- 
tion they want would lead to many small operations, too 
small to make modern technology attractive or usable. 
The same disadvantage is likely to apply to much of in- 
dustry. There are already the examples in Eastern Eu- 
rope, including Yugoslavia, where economic reforms 
have left large factories idle, factories celebrated only a 
few years earlier as monuments on the road to social- 
ism. Now they are monuments to party incompetence in 
economic development. 

A concomitant consequence of small-scale enter- 
prises is the one Gorbachev recognized in agriculture: 
new technology would be unattractive if not impossible 
to apply. Rather than taking advantage of new families 
of technology that are revolutionizing Western econo- 
mies, “restructured” Soviet firms could well prove more 
resistant to such advances than are the present state- 
run large firms and industrial branches. To be sure, 
there would be exceptions and in time the trend could 
reverse, but at the outset, resistance is almost certain 
to predominate. 

Wide unemployment is also likely to accompany the 
decline of inefficient firms. Hidden unemployment al- 
ready exists in the form of poorly used manpower and 
labor padding. Trying to make a profit, managers surely 
would also try to cut labor costs. The results would inex- 
orably include large labor lay-offs. 

Two more adverse developments in the labor market 
are likely. Economic restructuring would require radical 
shifts of labor in a society where immobility has been the 
prevailing tendency. Will Muslims from Central Asia 
readily move to Russia and Ukraine to find work? They 
and many other ethnic, social, and religious groups are 
more likely to resist movement. The quality of labor will 
also become a larger problem. Market activity will re- 
quire new skills. While labor may be available, it will not 
have the requisite skills for the most abundant jobs. Al- 
though the technical-cultural level of the work force has 
long been a problem, mass literacy and elementary 
education have dramatically changed the nature of the 
Soviet labor force since World War II. Nonetheless, 
automation and amore widespread use of Western pro- 
duction technology based on computers will require 
significant additional improvements in labor training 
and basic education. 

Another potentially troubling aspect of labor mobility 
is migration from rural to urban areas. Some collective 
farm workers might well take the opportunity to move to 
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the cities to which, a few decades ago, they would cer- 
tainly have swarmed. The Soviet leadership, of course, 
has controlled the urbanization process through inter- 
nal passport requirements, thereby moderating the flow 
to manageable levels. Although the old pressure has 
been reduced by amajor demographic shift to the cities 
over /O years, a free market agricultural economy might 
still push villagers toward urban employment. This 
would certainly be the case if the technology introduced 
in farming had the intended effect of greatly improving 
productivity. Surplus labor would accumulate in the 
countryside. Depending on when this occurred and at 
what rate, this situation could prove manageable, even 
desirable, if industry is eventually restructured by mar- 
ket forces and begins to prosper, requiring more labor. 
At present, the white-collar work force in the USSR is 
composed largely of bureaucrats and production engi- 
neers. Production-oriented skills will be even more in 
demand than they are already ifamarket economy is al- 
lowed to exist in the industrial sectors. The planners and 
clerks in the planning and management hierarchies— 
the economic ministries, Gosplan, Gossnab, and the 
Central Statistical Administration—will have no jobs be- 
cause their roles will disappear. At the same time, the 
need for a different white-collar and professional class 
will grow critical. Marketing specialists, salesmen, ad- 
vertisers, and sales researchers—in short, people with 
skills not widely needed or taught in the centrally 
planned Soviet economy, will be in high demand. Yet, 
there is no educational infrastructure to train them. 
The same would be true of management skills for di- 
rectors of firms competing in a market environment. The 
old Soviet manager, his “bookkeeper,” his other col- 
leagues in the management system—party official, 
“special section” (KGB), trade union chief—are not the 


kind of people who will easily make the shift to market- 
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economy requirements at the enterprise level. 

Another but similar problem confronts the financial 
sector. Banks and those who look after “financial plans” 
would face a wholly new task. Financial accounting and 
planning in the USSR does not drive decisions about re- 
source allocations. It follows production planning, mak- 
ing sure that money relations expressed in contracts 
and labor costs are coordinated with the requirements 
of the production plans. 

As market forces come into play, those in the financial 
sector would have to fill the key role in major capital allo- 
cations. Their investment decisions would become the 
determinants of production planning, not vice versa. In- 
vestment banking is an alien activity in the Soviet Union. 
Yet, financial institutions would have to assume this 
function. Gorbachev spoke at the June plenum about 
the major modernization effort required in the machine- 
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building sector, and about the importance of the minis- 
tries in coordinating and leading this effort. If this pro- 
cess were to take place under market conditions, finan- 
cial institutions—not the ministries—would be key in 
raising and loaning capital. 

A sense of the intractability of this financial planning 
problem for an economy trying to shift from a dominant 
state planning role to a market system was evident in 
Egypt in the last decade. An American consultant to the 
Egyptian government told me in considerable detail 
about the extent to which many Egyptian officials seem 
to have internalized Soviet planning techniques. Wheth- 
er they did not like the anticipated consequences of 
market-oriented analysis for investment decisions or 
simply could not understand such analysis, they resist- 
ed it strongly eventhough they had agreed to acceptitin 
principle. Again and again the consultant was confront- 
ed by non sequitur reactions to analysis based on mar- 
ket forces and scarcity prices as the Egyptian officials 
resorted to concepts of ‘‘material balances” and similar 
Soviet categories. One can only assume that the prob- 
lem in the Soviet Union would be many times more diffi- 
cult. Gorbachev's “new thinking,” if it means this kind of 
change, will indeed take a long time. 

Inflation, another adverse development, is certain to 
occur during a shift to a market system. A great deal of 
pent-up inflation already exists. Letting consumer de- 
mand drive production would, of course, create initially 
a large demand at the very time of transition when pro- 
duction is likely to fall. The old Bolshevik description of 
this phenomenon in the NEP period, a “goods famine,” 
would once again apply. The party’s reaction to it then 
was fright. 

A Soviet market economy might be maintained in iso- 
lation from the world economy, but this does not seem to 
be Gorbachev's intent. On the contrary, the new laws for 
joint ventures with Western entrepreneurs suggest that 
he believes more, not less, economic interaction with 
the West is necessary. 

What are the likely consequences of expanding eco- 
nomic dealings with the West? Traditionally, students 
of economic development have said that developing 
countries should borrow from the advanced economies 
in order to import modern technology for industrializa- 
tion, and pay back the loans with exports from their com- 
modity sectors—agricultural and mineral. Russia had 
adopted this approach in the past, exporting grain and 
oil, as well as some furs, timber, minerals, and commod- 
ities. Today, however, commodity prices have fallen in 
relation to industrial prices, and few show convincing 
signs of going back to former levels. Much of the large 
Third World debt is evidence of this phenomenon. 

The Soviet Union has not been able to avoid all the ef- 


fects of this “uncoupling” of industrial and commodity 
prices. '4 Its hard-currency reserves have dropped as 
oil prices have dropped. Moreover, the Soviet Union has 
long ago ceased to be a significant exporter of agricul- 
tural products and has become dependent on grain im- 
ports. The Soviet Union is therefore not likely to fare well 
if it enters the world economy now and also opens its 
doors to world market forces. There was not much pros- 
pect for large, mutually beneficial East-West trade even 


in the heyday of the early 1970’s. Today the prospect is 
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dim indeed. 

Many more purely economic disorders and pres- 
sures Could be listed, but the above set should suffice to 
illustrate the magnitude and variety of the forces that a 
shift to a market system would unleash. It might be pos- 
sible, given a sustained and broad political consensus 
behind sucha shift, to schedule some of the changes so 
that all the disorders would not occur in full force simul- 
taneously. In other words, in spite of the dysfunctions, a 
strong argument could be made in favor of the shift. The 
costs would be worth paying for the future advantages 
in efficiency brought by an equilibrium of market forces 
achieved after several years of serious disequilibria. Ni- 
kolay Shmelev, who seems fully aware of the probable 
disequilibria, comes down firmly on the side of accept- 
ing them. But other consequences are perhaps more 
serious in the minds of Soviet leaders because a sus- 
tained and broad political consensus would not be easy 
to maintain. The most fundamental consequence would 
be the inherent shift of political power. The party, 
especially its nomenklatura elite, would be, by and 
large, disenfranchised. 

The present system allows or ensures that for the most 
part the “preferences” of the nomenk/atura drive eco- 
nomic activity. The party elite has preferred heavy in- 
dustry, military spending, and a system of privileged 
consumer product distribution for its own restricted cir- 
cles. It has clung to these preferences in the face of 
great inefficiencies, and even economic stagnation. It 
has preferred the political stability that central control 
over the economy affords in a highly fragmented polity, 
one in which national minorities and dissatisfied social 
groups create strong centrifugal forces. It has preferred 
the control that the present political system affords over 
client states, especially in Eastern Europe. The elite 
must now be assessing some of the possible conse- 
quences of letting market forces loose where command 
economies have ruled. 

There has always been concern in Moscow about 
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centrifugal political forces among the national minor- 
ities. A shift to the rule of law would give some of those 
minorities the legal option, granted under the constitu- 
tion of the USSR, to secede from the union. If the Baltic 
republics, for example, were economically more suc- 
cessful in market circumstances, which is probable, 
would they not seek to go their own political way? Why 
would the republics of the Caucasus not do the same? 
Under the present system, inefficient though it is, party 
elites from several of the non-Russian republics have 
learned to take advantage of the central planning struc- 
ture and its flaws. '° One of the curious developments 
under Brezhnev has been the allegiance of minority na- 
tional bureaucratic elites to Soviet rule. The pressure for 
national separatism comes almost entirely from the na- 
tional literary intelligentsia, from writers and artists inter- 
ested in cultural identity. They pose little political threat 
to Moscow, although they are an irritant that the party 
does not ignore. The effect of market forces might well 
bring an alliance of these politically feckless groups with 
the more powerful political and economic apparatchiki 
in the Baltic and the Caucasus, and possibly in the 
Ukrainian and Central Asian republics. Vladimir Shla- 
pentokh, a Soviet émigré sociologist, has already noted 
the incipient fragmentation along national lines that Gor- 
bachev will find troublesome to control. '® Not only the 
minority nationalities but also the Russians are showing 
an uncharacteristic articulateness on ethnic issues. 
Centrifugal forces along national and ethnic lines, it 
seems, are increasing even without a major shift to a 
market‘economy. 

Another issue that is bound to confront the leadership 
would concern the large allocations traditionally grant- 
ed to the military. In the long run, an economy restruc- 
tured systemically to respond to market forces should 
provide a better scientific and technical base for military 
production. In the short run, however, consumer de- 
mand would make it impossible for the regime to main- 
tain the old priority for military spending. 

The party has been able to cut allocations for the mili- 
tary sharply in the past. In 1921-23, a radical reduction 
of the Red Army occurred, forced through by the party 
despite the resistance of the rank and file in the milltary 
who did not want to return to the villages. After World 
War I, Stalin forced another large cut in manpower inthe 
military. But these cuts were made under special cir- 
cumstances—the army was exhausted and needed 
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new and modern equipment. The military leadership 
could agree with the party that sacrificing immediate 
military power for greater military power in the future 
made good sense. 

Perhaps a cut could be made again, but the circum- 
stances are different today. A large modern force is ex- 
tant. Military commitments are extensive. Would not a 
dramatic cut carry unacceptable risks? Could the War- 
saw Pact states be kept under control if Soviet standing 
forces were greatly reduced? Real savings would not 
come from the strategic forces and the sectors produc- 
ing advanced weapons. The major, unproductive, re- 
sources are tied up in the large ground forces, air de- 
fense forces, and naval forces. But the current arms 
control negotiations do not address these categories. 
They are concerned with high-technology categories, 
those sectors that military industrial support has made 
the most modern part of the Soviet economy. 

The “military question” has always figured centrally in 
Soviet policy—economic, social, and political. It re- 
mains no less central today, and in many respects it is 
more difficult to change military-industrial policy today 
than in the past, even though the state of the economy 
seems to warrant a different answer. Military “demand” 
on the economy has probably done more to promote 
modernization in the Soviet Union than any other factor, 
and central planning has been the key to this process. 
Dismantling central planning would not only raise the 
question of military security risks but also the issue of 
whether the advanced military-industrial sector would 
stagnate and slip backwards. The facile argument that 
military spending hurts economic growth in all econo- 
mies is simply not born out in the Soviet experience, orin 
the case of many other states. Insome cases, it seems to 
hurt: in others, economic growth and high rates of mili- 
tary spending have gone hand in hand. 

Finally, the regional political elites, both party and 
economic apparatchiki, would risk major disenfran- 
chisement if market forces were unleashed in the Soviet 
Union. How would they react? Certainly, they would not 
surrender their privileges quietly. A strong and consoli- 
dated super-elite—the Politburo, the Central Commit- 
tee apparatus, and the KGB—would have to contain | 
them and defeat them politically. This is not unprece- 
dented: Stalin defeated the regional political elites inthe 
1920's and the 1930's. His aim in those instances was, 
however, centralization of economic controls, not de- 
centralization. One cannot say, a priori, that such ama- 
jor disenfranchisement of the bureaucracy is impossi- 
ble. In fact, it would be essential if reform is to succeed. 
But one can say that it would involve a fundamental polit- 
ical revolution imposed from above. 

Gorbachev's effort to build a coalition in support of his 
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program of perestroyka is instructive on this point. He 
has drawn much of the intelligentsia into an alliance with 
him. He has encouraged it to express compelling argu- 
ments for dramatic change, to demonstrate that the pre- 
sent economic crisis cannot be overcome with old ways 
of thinking. He has even made efforts to gain support 
from the Western press and Western opinion makers for 
his perestroyka, an unprecedented step for a general 
secretary. Heretofore, Soviet dissidents have drawn on 
Western public opinion to support their cause against 
the regime. Today, we are witnessing the Curious spec- 
tacle of Gorbachev appropriating their tactics in his 
own struggle against the entrenched bureaucracy in 
the Soviet Union. 

Nonetheless, the paradox remains that great central 
control is required to achieve a major decentralization of 
economic control and power. If Gorbachev succeeds, 
he will lose his centralized power to forces that could un- 
dercut the political authority of the regime to a degree 
that could lead to the breakup of the empire. The risks 
and uncertainties of such a course make one wonder if 
Gorbachev really has this in mind. He must, if he wants 
truly systemic change. If he does not, he cannot get sys- 
temic change. This paradox must be clear to Gorba- 
chev; if it is, either he believes he can ride out the 
danger or, in fact, he does not intend systemic change. 
Either way, with the party's power retained, he faces 
the second question: how far can reform go if the alloca- 
tion system remains centralized, essentially driven by 
“planners’ preferences.” 


Possibilities Short of Systemic Change 


Periodically it is suggested that the Soviet Union 
should take alesson from the experience of the East Eu- 
ropean economies in order to remedy the failures of the 
highly centralized Soviet planning system. The Hungar- 
ian and the East German models are often cited in this 
regard without examining how these models work in 
practice. The good press these Soviet allies have en- 
joyed in the West is somewhat surprising in light of what 
they have actually achieved. Furthermore, the makeup 
of their economies is so different from the Soviet econo- 
my that their advantages in performance would be diffi- 
Cult, if not impossible, to replicate in the Soviet Union. 

In the East German case, bureaucratic and worker 
discipline is easier to sustain at fairly high levels for cul- 
tural and structural reasons. The German work ethic is 
quite different from the Russian work ethic. But even if all 
Soviet bureaucrats and workers could be imbued with 
the German work ethic and better economic perfor- 
mance indeed emerged in the Soviet system, it would 
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be a one-time gain, not a basis for economic and tech- 
nological change. A work ethic cannot substitute for 
private property and market prices in the authority 
and information functions if an economy is to be dynam- 
ic, adapting to new technology, new demands, and 
structural change. This reality becomes abundantly 
clear when one compares the East German and West 
German economies. 

Moreover, it is important to keep in mind that the East 
German New Economic Model owes much to the trade 
between the two German states, which assures a large 
subsidy for the East German economy. This source of 
Capital is as important to East Germany’s relative suc- 
cess as any feature of East German planning technique. 
The Soviet economy simply has no equivalent to this 
sustained subsidy. 

Since the late 1960's, the Hungarian system has re- 
leased control over small parts of the economy, but in 
most cases central authorities have set severe limits, of- 
ten taking back much of the latitude they appeared to 
give. Jan Prybyla’s review of the Hungarian economic 
model demonstrates that decentralization in Hungary 
has been quite modest and the measures for ensuring 
central control have remained intact.'’ As declining 
Western loans and unfavorable export markets have 
come to bear on Hungary, sohas the cost of central con- 
trols. The outlook for the Hungarian model can hardly 
inspire Soviet planners to emulate it. 

Perhaps the most significant reason for doubting that 
East European experiences can show the way for re- 
form is to be found in a comment by a Soviet official a 
number of years ago in the course of a lengthy discus- 
sion about his country’s economic predicament. Asked 
why the Soviet Union does not borrow from the East Eu- 
ropean experience, he explained that the East Europe- 
an economies are small; they do not carry the Soviet re- 
sponsibility for bailing out a client state in the event of an 
economic reform failure. The East Europeans can ex- 
periment, get into trouble, and, if necessary, the Soviet 
army can invade them to restore socialism. Who will res- 
Cue socialism in the USSR if an economic experiment 
gets out of control, the official asked. The political and 
security context of reform in the USSR is qualitatively dif- 
ferent from that in any Soviet client state. 

What about previous Soviet experience? Does it have 
any lessons for the Soviet reformers today? The New 
Economic Policy of the 1920's, of course, is the single 
example that might have relevance. Some Western 
scholars have suggested that a return to NEP is avviable 
choice for the Soviet Union. Private agriculture could be 
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introduced along with small private enterprises in the 
service and consumer goods sectors. The heavy-indus- 
trial sectors could be kept under central control, keep- 
ing the party in charge of what Lenin called the ‘“‘com- 
manding heights” of the economy. 

Gorbachev has already had an unfortunate experi- 
ence with the agrarian sector when, as chief of Soviet 
agriculture, he let the private sector grow. As he noted in 
his June plenum report, that experiment posed a dilem- 
ma. Small plots do not encourage the introduction of 
new technology on the scale needed for major improve- 
ments. Furthermore, the industrial sectors are today in 
serious trouble. In the 1920's, industrial growth came 
largely through reconstruction of the war-torn economy, 
and as reconstruction came to completion, the pros- 
pect for continued growth looked bleak. Today the 
problem is not reconstruction, but overconstruction and 
inefficient construction in a very large economy with an 
industrial sector many times larger than it was in the 
1920's. ANEP II simply does not offer ahappy solution to 
the macro-industrial problem. It might boost the con- 
sumer sector for services and small-unit production 
much as it did in the 1920's. It could legitimize and ex- 
pand the present “second economy.” But, given the in- 
dustrial modernization that Gorbachev seems to de- 
mand, a NEP II would ameliorate some problems, but at 
best this would be only a partial or temporary solution. 

Anthony Sutton has traced an interesting correlation 
between influxes of Western technology and spurts of 
growth in the Soviet economy.'® Trade with the West 
during the 1920's was followed by growth in the 1930's; 
help from the West during World War II and the transfer 
of capital stock from defeated Germany after the war 
provided the second influx, which was again followed 
by growth in the 1950's. The slowdown in growth in the 
1960's was followed by détente and renewed East-West 
economic interaction in the early 1970's. The expected 
economic growth has been less certain, although per- 
formance in the military-industrial sector has been sig- 
nificant, even spectacular. A correlation, admittedly, Is 
by itself not sufficient evidence to infer a causal relation- 
ship, but the sustained Soviet interest in keeping as high 
as possible economic interaction with the West that 
brings large technology transfers suggests that Soviet 
planners believe the causal relationship exists. 

Against this historical background, the new Soviet 
law on joint economic ventures with the West looks like 
one more attempt to salvage central planning with anew 
influx of Western aid. Let us set aside the issue of the 
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Nikolay Bukharin, advocate of the NEP and long a 
purged and discredited figure in Soviet history, has re- 
cently been rehabilitated; the photo shows himin 1931 
when he was in London for a Congress on the History of 


Science. 
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probable effectiveness of new joint ventures—although 
initial examination of the rules for such enterprises 
invites pessimism—and consider them as a way to 
shore up the existing system. If they lead to large West- 
erninvestments on the scale of the Kama River projectin 
a number of key industrial sectors, joint ventures could 
create pockets of improved manufacturing capabilities. 
They might give the Soviet computer industry a boost. 
They might help in communications technologies. And 
they might introduce a different production organization 
and new management techniques. They will not, how- 
ever, ameliorate major problems in energy, transporta- 
tion, and labor allocations. They will not reduce the 
problems of information reliability and overload in plan- 
ning and price setting. 
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In addition to joint ventures, of course, a political cli- 
mate conducive to stimulating large Western credits 
would also be required for any significant benefit to the 
Soviet economy to result from renewed economic rela- 
tions with the West. To be sure, such a climate may 
come about, and much enthusiasm in Western econom- 
ic circles may help generate another influx of Western 
aid. If the flow is large enough, for a time Gorbachev 
might see moderate improvement in the present sys- 
tem’s performance. In a few years, however, the inher- 
ent inefficiencies of the system would again appear in 
their old nagging forms, revealing that no real solution 
had been found. 

Such a day of reckoning can be postponed, neverthe- 
less, if the bureaucracies in the ministries and firms 
can be made more responsive. But how can greater re- 
sponsiveness be achieved’? In the past this was done 
through personnel purges, through turnovers in cadres 
that broke up informal groups and cliques which had 
grown up to resist and cope with economic directions 
from the center. Such rejuvenation, however, had not 
occurred recently. The nearly two decades of Brezh- 
nev's rule allowed thousands of such cliques and cir- 
cles to flourish. They produced statistics for the center 
and allocated an increasing part ofthe state's resources 
to their own interests. The “second economy” reached 
a scale probably much larger than Western analysts 
grasped, probably greater than Soviet central planners 
have been able to measure. 

The new factor in the Soviet political and economic 
equation today is a fairly broad recognition within elite 
circles, especially the intelligentsia, but also in higher 
party circles, inthe military, and inthe KGB, of the overall 
predicament of the system. These elites know that the 
economy has to be improved if it is to be directed away 
from its present course. They are a source of support 
and enthusiasm for change; but, how can they be har- 
nessed for this purpose without giving them too much 
leeway in defining the aims of reform? 

As suggested earlier, Gorbachev's answer to the 
question is apparent in his three slogans glasnost’, 
perestroyka, and novoye myshleniye. Glasnost’ is a call 
for these elites to express the political demand for 
change. As their criticisms more and more lay blame on 
obstinate bureaucrats and officials at the middle and 
lower levels, even at high levels in some cases, the pub- 
lic also joins the chorus. The public discourse cannot be 
carried on at the level of comprehension of economics 
of an Aganbegyan or Zaslavskaya and quite predict- 
ably, it already is turning to questions of persons, spot- 
lighting individuals, unresponsive officials and party 
leaders, as the cause of problems. In this climate, Gor- 
bachev and his aides offer “restructuring” as the solu- 


tion, retaining the discretion to define this ambigu- 
ous term as they choose and to make the definition in- 
clude changing cadres throughout the bureaucracy. Al- 
though “restructuring” can also include reorganization 
and new processes, its most conspicuous manifesta- 
tion to date is turnover in cadres. In other words, it is a 
purge, apurge of anewtype, arenewal of cadres, arevi- 
talization of apparatchiki and party officials. 

Why, one may ask, should Soviet elites and the public 
believe new apparatchiki will behave any differently 
than their predecessors? Gorbachev's answer is clear: 
they will practice ‘“‘new thinking.” They will abandon the 
old ways, that is, corruption, second-economy activi- 
ties, and abuse of privileges. Again, one is reminded of 
Stalin’s lectures, “The Fundamentals of Leninism,” in 
which he defined the ‘style of party work” as a new 
combination of “Russian revolutionary sweep” and 
“American efficiency.” 

If this is Gorbachev's scheme, how far will economic 
and social reform go? How far can it go? Here again one 
confronts the questions: “Whose reforms? Whose im- 
age of the future? Whose economic preferences?’ It 
seems more and more clear that Gorbachev himself 
does not intend systemic change. He is exercising 
with remarkable energy and cunning the system be- 
queathed him by previous general secretaries. He is 
struggling to regain the vitality once possessed by the 
system, and which especially Brezhnev, but also Khru- 
shchev, let slip into decay. If wnat one means by reform 
is a significant improvement in the standard of living for 
Soviet citizens and increased protection of their individ- 
ual rights under law, that kind of reform cannot go very 
far without bringing about systemic change—the kind of 
change that Gorbachev cannot want. 

What seems to be shaping up, therefore, is a political 
contest initially between Gorbachev andhis allies onthe 
one hand and the entrenched bureaucracy on the other. 
To the extent that Gorbachev wins this contest and in- 
stalls a new set of bureaucrats with new energy and 
more responsiveness to central direction, he will slow 
the decline of the economy, perhaps even bring limited 
improvement in some sectors. To win, he must also be 
able to attract resources from the West on a large scale. 
At the same time, another contest is shaping up be- 
tween Gorbachev and his allies, the intelligentsia, as 
well as others who are taking advantage of g/asnost’ to 
register their own preferences about change, about 
what perestroyka will encompass. 

Outside observers must not overlook the first contest 
although the second may prove more exciting to watch. 
Gorbachev has certainly managed to renew the Politbu- 
ro and the Central Committee as well as anumber of re- 
gional party organizations. He has not, however, had 
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much success against the Ukrainian party, the one he 
must crack if he is to succeed in a genuine renewal of 
cadres. The second contest, however, could turn out 
to be more significant, particularly in its unintended 
consequences. 


Unintended Effects of Glasnost’ 


Glasnost’ as a policy has generated behavior in the 
Soviet Union most Western analysts would never have 
believed possible. The kinds of criticism voiced in the 
press, on the stage, in films, and in public demonstra- 
tions are truly remarkable. Proposed “restructuring” by 
the party has touched on all three of the criteria cited 
above as tests for truly systemic change in the USSR. 
The central planning and pricing problem, a wider role 
for law, and greater freedom from censorship have 
been key issues in the public debate and in some new 
policies. '? Thus far they have remained largely in the do- 
main of glasnost’, only foreshadowing perestroyka. The 
mere fact that they have gained attention, however, tells 
us that these are not ordinary times in the Soviet Union. 
Fundamental tensions are near the surface, tensions 
that go to the very heart of the system's viability. 

Can the leadership silence those voices of glasnost' 
that do not accord with Gorbachev's image of pere- 
stroyka? Probably, but it is difficult to see how the lid can 
be put back as securely as before. Certainly, it can and 
most likely will be put back on the broad masses, but the 
intelligentsia is another matter. Gorbachev has gone 
quite far in attracting the intelligentsia as an ally in his 
campaign for system revitalization. The act of bringing 
Andrey Sakharov back from exile and allowing him to 
appear on American television is a measure of the dis- 
tance the General Secretary has proved willing to go. He 
is telling the Soviet intelligentsia, both in the USSR and 
abroad, that they can join his campaign—a de facto 
purge of the bureaucracy. Many, but not all, have ac- 
cepted the invitation. If the campaign does not yield re- 
sults congenial to those who have joined, how will they 
react? Can they simply be silenced? 

Without returning to another period of Great Terror, 
Gorbachev will find it virtually impossible to close down 
the activity of a disenchanted intelligentsia. In light ofthe 
limited prospects for systemic change, the intelligentsia 
will almost inevitably turn sour and give up on pere- 
stroyka, confronting Gorbachev with the choice of re- 
sorting to comprehensive repression or tolerating un- 
precedented levels of dissident activity. Wu, 

Not all of the intelligentsia will abandon the regime in 
the eventof disillusionment. Many will remain with the re- 
gime:; they will understand the risks of political instability 
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that would go with a bold move to systemic change. 
They will see the dangers of fragmentation along ethnic 
lines. They will share the party's fears of losing control 
of the empire in Eastern Europe. They will accept order 
and severe curtailment of individual freedom as pref- 
erable to the uncertainties accompanying a genuine 
political transformation. 

Thus, a major but unintended consequence of Gor- 
bachev's policies will be both the disillusionment of the 
intelligentsia and its polarization into two camps. One 
camp will stay with the regime, making cogent argu- 
ments that there is no practical alternative to maintain- 
ing the old system. The other camp will give up all hope 
of evolutionary change within the regime and turn to rad- 
ical opposition, articulating counter-ideologies calling 
for a dismantling of the regime. 

Some observers might argue that this polarization 
has already occurred. The generation that witnessed 
the thaw in the 1950’s under Khrushchev has been 
through a period of hope that ended with the Daniel- 
Sinyavsky trial and the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968. Vasiliy Aksyonov, the emigre novelist who was a 
leader inthe 1979 publication of Metropol, which was in- 
tended as one last try at bringing the regime around, 
propounds this thesis in his occasional lectures. Other 
recent émigrés seem to share his view: they see g/as- 
nost’ as merely aruse to gain their support, not as a seri- 
ous new opportunity. As Sakharov and others still in the 
Soviet Union find themselves manipulated by Gorba- 
chev without significant gains for their own aims, they 
are likely to join the ranks of the wholly alienated. 

Polarization of the intelligentsia in Russia is not anew 
phenomenon. It happened in the 19th century during 


'8Three recently promulgated laws are particularly noteworthy. The 
“USSR Law on State Enterprises” sets forth the legal basis for economic 
accountability of enterprises, giving them remarkably wide latitude in 
hiring and firing labor, in setting wages based on performance with no ceiling 
on earnings, in contracting with suppliers and buyers, in accumulating 
savings, in setting prices within centrally determined guidelines, and in 
rejecting goods from suppliers when the quality is below standard 
Enterprises that prove unprofitable, i.e., unable to meet their debts, can be 
declared insolvent by the banking authorities. Enterprises may also 
establish ties with foreign firms, accumulate foreign currency, and execute 
contracts with foreigners. Precisely which enterprises will operate under 
this law is to be determined by the USSR Council of Ministers. Central 
reporting of performance data, and planning within the state annual and 
five-year plans remain obligatory, however. The second law, “USSR Law on 
the Procedure of Appeal to the Courts Against Illegal Actions by Officials 
Encroaching on Citizens’ Rights,” gives citizens a means for holding Soviet 
officialdom to account when their rights are abused. It does not, however, 
touch the matter of private property rights in the Western economic sense 
Finally, the “USSR Law on Nationwide Discussion of Important State 
Issues” makes it imperative for draft laws at the union, republic, and local 
soviet levels to be submitted for public discussion. It is too early to assess 
the likely impact of these laws, but they are of great potential significance, 
especially the law on enterprises Nevertheless, as noted, the latter does 
not do away with central planning. These three laws were published in 
Izvestiya (Moscow), on July 1, July 2, and July 1, 1987, respectively 
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General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev visits with industrial, office, and scientific workers in Zelenograd, a 
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major center of the electronics industry near Moscow in July 1987. 


the reign of Nicholas |. When genuine reform was tried 
by his successor Alexander II, the radical intelligentsia 
made use of the relaxation of police oppression to widen 
its activities against the regime, giving the autocracy 
many good reasons for resorting to periodic crack- 
downs, to vicious police oppression. The radicals did 
not join the zemstvo movement for local government. 
They did not support the incipient industrialization that 
was showing promise in the last decades before World 
War |. Their counterparts inside the regime came to use 
their intellectual talents in support of repression. Thus, 
at the very point in the early 20th century when constitu- 
tionalism had prospects for success, both wings of the 
Russian intelligentsia worked against it. 

If this prognostication for the future of political and 
economic reforms in the Soviet Union is correct, one 
might be tempted to say that history is repeating itself. In 
some respects the analogy holds, but there are signifi- 
cant differences. The ethnic minorities are more articu- 
late today. They too have intelligentsias that will partici- 
pate in the polarization. The East European states are 
entangled in Soviet domestic developments in a way 
that has no 19th-century parallel. Tobe sure, therewas a 
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Polish problem then, but there was no Polish state, and 
the various East European nationalities were struggling 
against other imperial regimes as well. There is mass 
literacy today and the social structure is quite differ- 
ent—in the size of both the industrial working class and 
the scientific elites, and in the character of rural life. 

The potential role of today’s Soviet military should 
not be forgotten. A large, well-educated officer corps 
exists, with a technical-cultural level unprecedented in 
both Russian and Soviet history. Will it be unaffected by 
a split in the non-military circles of the intelligentsia? 
Less is known aboutthe military in this regard than about 
any other group in Soviet society, but the implications of 
a polarization in the military would be truly profound. 
Disaffected officers are a qualitatively different kind 
of problem from disaffected scientists, writers, or stu- 
dents. Their leadership and organizational skills could 
give a radical movement explosive potential. 

Gorbachev has set in motion many forces in the Soviet 
Union. A few signs of drawing them back are apparent, 
but if they are abruptly stopped, the prospects of suc- 
cess for perestroyka will be destroyed. Yet, giving them 
vent carries all the dangers identified above. 
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Conclusion 


The real aims of the present steps toward reforminthe 
USSR remain uncertain. ls Gorbachev bent upon a fun- 
damental change in the system? If he is, the chances 
that he can control it are small, virtually nil. In a frag- 
mented polity, a half-way house between a centrally 
planned and a market economy does not seem to be a 
real option. Czechoslovakia in 1968 showed this. Once 
the system of central controls began to dissolve, it 
proved impossible to retain censorship, party control, 
and the arbitrary use of the law. Poland represents a 
similar case, although there the game is still being 
played out. The regime has not vanquished the opposi- 
tion, but neither has the opposition brought about sys- 
temic change. Without the shadow of Soviet military 
power over Poland, it is doubtful that the regime could 
survive. Inthe Soviet Union, letting the forces for change 
have full sway might call into serious question the territo- 
rial viability of the union. Gorbachev surely does not 
share Solzhenitsyn’s view that the nationalities should 
be let go. 

One is forced, therefore, to infer a more limited aim 
on Gorbachev's part, namely, a revitalization of the old 
system. And one can discern in his formula—g/asnost’, 
perestroyka, and novoye myshleniye—an old political 
strategy with roots in the Stalin and Khrushchev eras. It 
does not envision the abandonment of socialism and in- 
ternational class struggle. Rather, it seems to be anew 
variant of “peaceful coexistence,” an effort to continue 
to build socialism within the Soviet camp through great- 
er economic interaction with the developed states of the 
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West, even as the international class struggle in the 
Third World and the cultivation of “progressive” social 
forces in the West continue. Gorbachev can achieve 
some improvements in the economy, particularly in the 
service and agricultural sectors. He may even realize 
some industrial gains through Western credits and 
technology transfers. Buthe cannot overcome the basic 
structural problems of the economy. 

Even the modest economic gains are not assured. 
Political resistance to his party revitalization could con- 
front him with the choice of returning to the policies of the 
Brezhnev era or of losing his post. The Yel’tsin affair in 
the Moscow party organization and Gorbachev's moa- 
erate address on November 2, 1987, on the eve of the 
7Oth anniversary of the October Revolution, indicate 
that political resistance is great and that he is willing to 
compromise on the speed of his restructuring. A gradu- 
al petering out of perestroyka, therefore, is not to be dis- 
counted. In either eventuality—success in Gorbachev's 
endeavor or a return to Brezhnevism—Gorbachev's al- 
lies among the intelligentsia at home and abroad are 
bound to face eveniual disillusionment. 

The most interesting, and perhaps the most signifi- 
cant, outcome of Gorbachev's new variant on an old pol- 
icy is likely to be the further polarization of the intelligen- 
tsia when disillusionment sets in. Russian history can be 
instructive in helping us anticipate this development, 
but it will have new dimensions, new consequences, 
and new dangers. As we watch it, we can only be saa- 
dened by the tragedies and hardships it may bring to 
great peoples on whom history has already heaped 
many painful burdens, not least the Russians. 
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Soviet Cultural Politics 


John B. Dunlop 


n July 1987, in the course of one of his periodic 

meetings with editors of Soviet literary journals and 

the mass media, General Secretary Mikhail Gorba- 
chev reminded those present: “We have been and re- 
main in the same boat; we have been and remain on the 
same side of the barricades ... . Ours is not a class 
struggle... .”' These are unusual words for the head of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to be directing 
to the leaders of the Soviet media. Yet, there is a real 
schism inthe ranks of the Soviet elite, aschism intention- 
ally brought about by Gorbachev himself. As a member 
of the editorial board of Novyy Mir put it: “Today in 
the party itself, under the signboard ‘CPSU’ there exist 
two parties.” 

This essay will examine the course of the politics of 
culture under Gorbachev from the time of his accession 
in early 1985 to the end of 1987. Asecond aim will be to 
trace how Soviet writers, filmmakers, and cultural intel- 
lectuals came to be divided into two warring camps. It 
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should be noted that the focus will be exclusively on 
the debate among influential establishment figures; the 
views found among informal, grass-roots groups will not 
be treated. 


I. “Revolution” 


We are in a Spiritual revolution, a fight to the death 
between the “new thinking” and the still very powerful 
reactionary system that defines our society .... We are 
undergoing not a cultural revolution but a revolution by 
culture.? 


The tumult in the sphere of Soviet culture over the past 
two and one-half years has, to a considerable extent, 
been the result of the actions of two men—General Sec- 
retary Gorbachev and his overseer of culture, Alek- 
sandr Yakovlev. Western analysts have postulated 
Yakovlev's pivotal role in conceptualizing and orches- 
trating the campaigns of perestroyka (restructuring), 
demokratizatsiya (democratization), glasnost’ (open- 
ness), and novoye myshleniye (new thinking). Formerly 
an economist, propagandist, journalist, and diplomat, 
Yakoviev has become Gorbachev's right hand in the Po- 
litburo on cultural affairs. While Gorbachev has concen- 
trated his energies on rejuvenating the Soviet economy, 
Yakovlev has looked after the cultural sphere, whose in- 
fluence in Soviet politics is considerable. Roy Medve- 
dev has recently reminded us that changes in the area 
of culture can take on an importance that is not confined 
to cultural matters: “They reflect political moods and 
currents and, in turn, influence the development of polit- 
ical currents, and even movements.’”* 


°Andrey Voznesenskiy, ‘A Poet's View of Glasnost," The Nation (New 
York), June 13, 1987, p. 811. 

4Roy Medvedev, “Bits of Light in a Gray World,” Dissent (New York), 
Winter, 1987, p. 46. 


Gorbachev and Yakovlev met, as has been widely re- 
ported, during Gorbachev's visit to Canada in 1983. Ya- 
kovlev found himself in “exile” as Soviet ambassador to 
Ottawa because of his sharp attack on Russian national- 
ist writers and critics, published in Literaturnaya Gazeta 
in late 1972, when he was acting head of the Central 
Committee’s Propaganda Department.° Sent abroad in 
1973 by Leonid Brezhnev, Mikhail Suslov, and their Po- 
litburo colleagues, he was brought back to Moscow un- 
der Yuriy Andropov in 1983 to direct the Institute of the 
World Economy and International Relations (IMEMO). In 
the summer of 1985, shortly after Gorbachev came to 
power, Yakovlev was given back his post as head of 
the Central Committee Propaganda Department. At the 
27th CPSU Congress (held in February-March 1986), 
he was made a Central Committee secretary. His politi- 
cal ascent became meteoric when he was made a can- 
didate member of the Politburo in January 1987, and, 
six months later, a full member of the Politburo and a 
“senior” Central Committee secretary overseeing cul- 
ture, propaganda affairs, and scientific associations.® 

Thanks to the relaxation of Soviet censorship under 
the policy of g/asnost’, it has become possible to dis- 
cern the broad outlines of what Gorbachev and Yakov- 
lev are seeking to accomplish. Like Peter the Great 300 
years ago, they have embarked on a bold and sweeping 
campaign of Westernization, not because they are un- 
qualified admirers of the West—in fact, Yakovlev has 
published several polemical studies on the United 
States and its role in world politics’ —but because, like 
Peter, they believe that an appropriation of Western 
technology and, in acertain sense, of Western mentality 
is essential for the future prosperity, indeed perhaps the 
survival, of the Soviet Union. Changes in the cultural 
leadership were deemed essential in order to ensure 
the backing of the Soviet intelligentsia for Gorbachev's 
program of rapid restructuring. In addition, a revitalized 
culture is seen as providing an important bridge to the 
alienated Soviet youth. As Viadimir Maslov, a Central 
Committee lecturer and strong Gorbachev supporter, 
put it: “We have lost those who are now between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty. We have to win them back, be- 
cause there is no one besides them to carry out pere- 
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°On this episode, see John B. Dunlop, The Faces of Contemporary 
Russian Nationalism, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1983, 
pp. 227-33. 

®Alexander Rahr, “Turnover in the Central Party Apparatus,” Radio Free 
Europe-Radio Liberty, Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 256/87, July 9, 
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7See, for example, A.N. Yakoviev, Ot Trumena do Reygana (From 
Truman to Reagan), Moscow, 'Molodaya Gvardiya,"” 1984. Anatoliy 
Strelyanyy, loc. cit., p. 37, has said that both the Petrine and early 20th- 
century Stolypin reforms were studied as examples of “revolution from 
above.” 
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stroyka."® Westernization in the cultural sphere can 
also help promote good relations with the West, which 
has become one of Gorbachev's priorities. 

The writer Aleksandr Prokhanov, who seems to be at- 
tempting to play arole in Soviet cultural politics similar to 
that played by Vsevolod Kochetov during the Khru- 
shchev years,? recently made some acid comments 
about what Gorbachev and Yakovlev are seeking to 
achieve: 


There is a view, a rather widespread one, that pere- 
stroyka /s supposedly required by the USSR’s strategic 
lagging behind the civilization of the West... . Both its 
meaning and its task are to catch up with the West. Fol- 
lowing the West's lead, perestroyka is to close up the 
gap. This view of a ‘‘catching-up perestroyka”’ forces us 
to copy the West's models, be they scientific apparatus- 
es, rock groups, methods of conducting interviews in 
the press, or administrative and scientific models. Such 
a copying deprives us of a sovereign path and gives 
birth to an inferiority complex... .'° 


Prokhanov’s view of what Gorbachev is seeking to ac- 
complish strikes this observer as generally accurate, 
though it should be pointed out that Gorbachev, unlike 
Prokhanov, obviously believes that he can Westernize 
aggressively without losing the Soviet Union's distinct 
identity. 


Allies and Tactics 


Before launching a “revolution” in the cultural sphere, 
Gorbachev and Yakovlev had to identify allies among 
the cultural elite. The most suitable appeared to be 
“Western-style liberals” and liberal Marxists, that is, the 
same or like-minded people who had championed the 
Khrushchev cultura! thaw in the late 1950's and early 
1960's. This group (whose members | shall call ‘liber- 
als”) immediately became the motor force of Gorba- 
chev's cultural program. A number of liberal activists— 
for example, poets Andrey Voznesenskiy and Yevgeniy 
ages ea ees a We ee 


8See the samizdat document, “The January 1987 Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU,” Strana i Mir, No. 4, 1987, p. 40 

%/sevolod Kochetov (1912-1973) served as chief editor of both 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (1955-1959) and Oktyabr' (1961-1973). He was 
perhaps the leading spokeman for the Stalinist tendency in Soviet society 
and was a fierce opponent of Aleksandr Tvardovskiy and the journal Novyy 
Mir. Aleksandr Prokhanov (b. 1938), who has been a secretary of the 
RSFSR Union of Writers since 1985, is an outspoken neo-Stalinist and 
defender of the Soviet ‘““empire.”” He has published several works praising 
the heroism of Soviet troops in Afghanistan. On Prokhanov, see “Aleksandr 
Prokhanov: Soldier's Novelist,” Soviet Analyst (Richmond, England), May 
20, 1987. 

'0Prokhanov's speech was published in Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow) 
May 6, 1987. 
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Yevtushenko, playwright Viktor Rozov, and critic Viadi- 
mir Lakshin—had played major roles during the Khru- 
shchev period. Their aim, and this deserves to be 
stressed, was to return to the unfinished agenda of the 
earlierthaw. Above all, they wanted to continue the inter- 
rupted process of de-Stalinization—the uncovering and 
publicizing of Stalin’s crimes—and the publication of 
works suppressed under Stalin or in subsequent peri- 
ods of “re-Stalinization.” In confronting and attacking 
the specter of Stalin, the ‘liberals’ sought to ensure 
once and for all that a return to a Stalinist system would 
become impossible. 

It was clear from the outset, however, that the ‘‘liber- 
als” alone constituted a rather narrow base. “Liberal 
nationalists” (mostly Russian but also non-Russian) had 
to be recruited, and recruited they soon were. Thus, 
Academician Dmitriy Likhachev, the eminent literary 
historian and cultural polymath, was launched in 1985 
by the General Secretary's wife Raisa.'' Likhachev’s 
80th birthday, which was celebrated in 1986, became a 
major event in the Soviet media, to the point of eclipsing, 
for example, the jubilee of the outstanding 18th-century 
scientific and cultural figure, Mikhail Lomonosov. The 
major “‘village prose” writer, Sergey Zalygin, received 
permission in 1985 to publish the second part of his nov- 
el, After the Storm, whose publication had been held up 
under Konstantin Chernenko. Also in 1985, Yelem Kli- 
mov, a filmmaker who had been persecuted under 
Brezhnev, saw the release of his film Agony (English ti- 
tle: Rasputin), which had been shelved for a decade. 
Klimov was also awarded the first prize at the 1985 Mos- 
cow International Film Festival for his anti-militarist film 
Come and See, made in cooperation with Belorussian 
writer Ales’ Adamovich. '* 

The agenda of the liberal nationalists differed in both 
emphasis and content from that of the “liberals.” Preser- 
vation of the environment and of historical monuments 
stood at the top of their list of concerns, and they tended 
to press for a recovery of the prerevolutionary, as op- 
posed to Soviet, legacy of their particular nations. Some 
held anti-militarist convictions. Many expressed an in- 
terest in religious Subject matter. 

Having enlisted the support of liberals and liberal 
nationalists, Gorbachev and Yakovlev appear to have 
taken stock and concluded that they remained, at least 


"See Le Nouvel Observateur (Paris), May 8-14, 1987, p. 35. 

'2The film Come and See depicts the complete destruction of over 600 
Belorussian villages by the German army as a foretaste of a nuclear holocaust. 
The horror of the Nazi genocide is shown through the eyes of a young boy. 
Val S. Golovskoy, a 1981 émigré from the Soviet Union and a film specialist, 
has told me that the scenario of Come and See was sharply criticized in 
the USSR for perceived pacifist tendencies. 
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potentially, outnumbered by opponents in the cultural 
sphere. To make up for this perceived weakness, blitz- 
krieg speed would be employed. Ininstances where op- 
position reared its head, the opponents would be swiftly 
“restructured” out of power. “Democracy” would be 
used, where possible, to vote opponents and fence-sit- 
ters out of office. The Gorbachev revolution in culture 
was conceived as a massive preemptive strike against 
such elements as entrenched Brezhnev-era officials, 
conservative nationalists, and neo-Stalinists. It was 
hoped that blinding speed and rapid-fire restructuring 
would make up for anumerical weakness in Supporters. 
And the lessons of the Khrushchev period were assimi- 
lated: there would be no “flip-flopping” between the po- 
sitions of liberals and hard-liners, though there might be 
occasional tactical retreats (as in July and November 
1987); support for the ‘liberal’ agenda would be firm 
and consistent. 


Cinematography. The dramatic takeover of the film- 
makers’ union in May 1986 remains the most spectacu- 
lar success of Gorbachev and his followers in the cultur- 
al sphere so far. Fortunately for Gorbachev, this union 
was overripe for change; under Brezhnev, the Soviet 
film industry had become incredibly bureaucratized 
and hobbled. The head of Goskino, Filip Yermash (ap- 
pointed in 1972), ruled with an iron hand in cooperation 
with a small number of self-appointed “generals” in the 
cinematographers’ union, such as first secretary Lev 
Kulidzhanov and Sergey Bondarchuk, director of War 
and Peace and other Soviet spectaculars. '* The revolt 
inthe union was prepared in advance of that body's fifth 
congress, held in May 1986. For example, undoubtedly 
as a result of preliminary caucusing, Bondarchuk was 
not elected a delegate to the congress. 

Due in part to the preliminary work, asweeping purge 
of the union’s leadership was carried out at the con- 
gress. Aleksandr Yakovlev nominated Klimov for the 
post of union first secretary, and, by a hand vote, this 
nomination was confirmed. Two-thirds of the union di- 
rectorate (pravieniye) were voted out of office. 

In Klimov, Gorbachev has found aman as committed 
to change as himself. “We have to act” is a frequent re- 
frain in.Klimov’s speeches. Klimov's desire to effect a 
“revolution” (another favorite term of his) in the film in- 


'SFor a useful study of the Soviet film industry before its recent 
restructuring, see Val S. Golovskoy with John Rimberg, Behind the Soviet 
Screen, Ann Arbor, Ml, Ardis, 1986. Under Brezhnev, the State Committee 
for the Cinema (Goskino) effectively controlled the entire film industry, even 
though the Union of Soviet Filmmakers, which was organized in 1965, was 
on paper an independent entity. The All-Union State Institute of 
Cinematography (VGIK), a professional school for script-writing and film 
direction located in Moscow, was closely supervised by Goskino. 
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dustry is undoubtedly fueled by his own unfortunate ex- 
periences during whatis now called the “period of stag- 
nation” under Brezhnev. Klimov’s film The Adventures 
of a Dentist (1967) was given only a conditional release 
under Brezhnev, while Agony, as has been mentioned, 
was held up for ten years. His most recent film, Come 
and See (1985), was initially blocked by Goskino in 
1977.'* Here was a man with sufficient motivation to 
carry out the restructuring of the film industry. 

The decisions of the fifth congress of filmmakers, 
which have been published in the journal /skusstvo 
Kino, were indeed revolutionary. '° The “authors’ rights” 
of directors were bolstered against interference by Gos- 
kino. Improvements were called for in the commission 
working with young filmmakers, and it was decreed that 
workshops for young filmmakers should be organized in 
the various constituent republics of the USSR. This 
reflected Gorbachev's emphasis on bringing in new 
cadres of young people. 

The congress resolved that the All-Union State Insti- 
tute of Cinematography (VGIK) should be reorganized 
and turned into a “‘studio-institute oriented toward the in- 
dividual preparation of masters of the cinema.” The So- 
viet Union’s two principal film publications—the high- 
brow /skusstvo Kino and the mass Sovetskiy Ekran— 
should, it was said, be “restructured” at the editorial lev- 
el. The congress deemed it “especially important” that 
measures be taken to ensure in the future a selection of 
Soviet films for international film festivals that would “‘as- 
sist the further growth of the influence and prestige of 
Soviet film on the world screen.” Last, it was resolved 
that the new directorate should prepare changes in the 
union's statutes to facilitate the regular renewal of the 
ranks of both the directorate and the secretariat. 

Iskusstvo Kino publishd the stenogram of the 
speeches delivered at the congress. '° In their speech- 
es, Gorbachev's supporters sounded themes which 
were to re-echo in coming months. Thus, Goskino was 
roundly criticized. Y. A. Grigor’yev, for example, main- 
tained that Goskino had intentionally suppressed good 
films, while V. A. Tolstykh said that Goskino often “dupli- 
cated” the work of the film studios and that such redun- 
dancy should cease. O. V. Uralov asserted that the en- 
tire film “collective” should be involved in decisions 
affecting a film. Critic Andrey Plakhov warned that the 
quality of Soviet film was in decline and singled out the 
Russian nationalist film Lermontov as an example.’ 

Only a small number of speakers had the temerity to 


question the wisdom of the “revolution” being advocat- 
DE a ee 

'40On Klimov, see /skusstvo Kino (Moscow), No. 12, 1985, p. 37; and 
Sovetskaya Kul’tura, May 22, 1986, p. 2, and Aug. 30, 1986, p. 4. 

'SSee /skusstvo Kino, No. 10, 1986, pp. 121-25. 

'®lbid., pp. 4-120. 
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Yelem Klimov, First Secretary of the Board of the USSR 
Cinematographers Union. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


ed in the film industry. One who did was the internation- 
ally known director Nikita Mikhalkov, who said that while 
he approved of g/asnost’ and of the removal of ‘taboos, ” 
he felt that “not only healthy and constructive forces” 
were at work in the area of Soviet film. He attacked as 
“childishness’ the failure to elect Sergey Bondarchuk a 
delegate to the congress, and he warned against the 
dangers of settling accounts and of creating a’‘schism” 
in the ranks of Soviet cinematographers. '® 

Another dissenter was Viadimir Naumov, who won- 
dered whether Soviet filmmakers were in fact ready for 
democracy and g/asnost’. “Do we have respect for one 


7The film Lermontov has not, to my knowledge, been shown in the 
West. The film's numerous Soviet critics claim that it uses the figure of the 
major 19th-century poet, Mikhail Lermontov, and the circumstances 
surrounding his death in a duel, as a4 vehicle for the expression of strong anti- 
Western and anti-Semitic views. As history, the film is said to be pure 
fantasy. 

'8The director and actor Sergey Bondarchuk (b. 1920) was one of the 
leading figures in the cultural establishment during the Brezhnev period. He 
was responsible for the harassment of experimental filmmakers like 
Andrey Tarkovskiy. He is said to have been a close associate of Goskino 
chairman Filip Yermash. 
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another?” he asked. “Is there sincerity and honesty in 
our relations? Is there a culture of democracy?” He 
termed the fifth congress “a congress of accusers” and 
maintained that the reason there were not many young 
directors in the union was that, sadly, there were simply 
not many talented younger directors. '2 

Not only were Mikhalkov and Naumov not elected to 
the union's directorate or secretariat, but they were also 
sharply attacked by other speakers at the congress. 
Vladimir Menshov singled out Naumov for criticism and 
rebutted Mikhalkov's attempt to defend Bondarchuk. 
There was no “childishness,” he said, in not electing 
Bondarchuk as a delegate to the congress, since Bon- 
darchuk was engaged in making bad films. Ukrainian 
filmmaker Yuriy llenko followed with a personal attack 
on Mikhalkov and his father, Sergey Mikhalkov, compar- 
ing them to the septuagenarian Timofey Levchuk, head 
of the Ukrainian filmmakers’ union.7° 

After their dramatic takeover, Klimov and his col- 
leagues on the new secretariat moved immediately into 
high gear. A commission to handle disputes—com- 
posed of directors, scenarists, critics, and Goskino 
representatives—was formed to look into the fate of 
films and film scenarios that had been shelved during 
the period 1966-86. Some 30 films were subsequently 
cleared for release, including such controversial works 
as Kira Muratova’s The Long Goodbye (1971), Aleksey 
German's Road Checks (1971) and My Friend, Ivan 
Lapshin (1984), Gleb Panfilov’s Theme (1979), Sergey 
Paradzhanov’s The Legend of Suram Fortress (1984), 
and Tengiz Abuladze’s Repentance (1984).*' 

Three months after the congress, in August 1986, KIli- 
mov gave interviews to Pravda and Sovetskaya Kul'tura 
that indicated that he and his colleagues were acceler- 
ating the pace of change.** The secretariat of the film- 
makers’ union, he reported, was meeting every week. 
He sharply criticized Goskino, which was headed by 
his nemesis Filip Yermash, for “not agreeing with the 
decisions” of the recent fifth congress on many issues. 
Klimov revealed that, in cooperation with economists, 
jurists, sociologists, and art critics, the union was hard at 


'’The director and scenarist Vladimir Naumov (b. 1927) became 
increasingly conservative, both artistically and politically, during the Brezhnev 
period. 

2°Timofey Levchuk (b. 1912) became first secretary of the Ukrainian 
Filmmakers’ Union in 1963. Like Sergey Bondarchuk, he was a pillar of 
conservatism during the Brezhnev years. The anger directed at him by 
Yuriy llenko (b. 1936), a Ukrainian director, scenarist, and cameraman, is 
revealing of the pent-up frustration felt by liberals and experimentalists in 
the film industry. 

2'Where provided, the dates of these films have been taken from Kino: 
entsiklopedicheskiy slovar’ (Cinema: Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 
“Sovetskaya entsiklopediya,” 1986. 

22See “Film Also Cannot Wait,” Pravda (Moscow), Aug. 9, 1986, p. 3; 
and “Truth Helps, Habit Hinders,” Sovetskaya Kul'tura, Aug. 30, 1986, p. 4. 
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work on a “new model” for the film industry. “The 
productive and creative process in film,” he said, “is 
traumatized by bureaucratic organization.” In addition 
to reviewing suppressed films and film scenarios, Kli- 
mov said, the commission for resolving disputes was 
also looking into the fate of young filmmakers who had 
not been admitted to the union; after examination, some 
of them were being “directly accepted.” In December, 
Yermash was replaced by Aleksandr Kamshalov as 
head of Goskino. 

In January 1987, the union’s new model for the film 
industry was adopted at a meeting of the union's direc- 
torate.*? In an interview with Sovetskiy Ekran, Klimov 
stated that the film industry would henceforth be under- 
pinned by two basic principles: “democratization and 
decentralization.” Film studios were to become self- 
financed, that is, supported by the profits from the films 
they produced. The purpose of the new model, Klimov 
said, was “to place the studio in direct dependence on 
its success with viewers .. . .” And in an interview with 
Moscow News, he added that “a studio that goes broke 
will be disbanded.”** When asked whether such drastic 
steps would not lead to the “commercialization” of Sovi- 
et film, Klimov argued that Soviet film critics would pre- 
vent viewers from flocking to bad films; moreover, he 
went on, one percent of the profits of the film industry 
would be used to finance films by beginners or by estab- 
lished artists who chose to take the risks inherent in mak- 
ing high-quality pictures. Such changes in the industry, 
Klimov said, would soon “reveal the true cadres situa- 
tion, would rather quickly determine ‘who is who’.”*° 

New editors were soon appointed for /skusstvo Kino 
and Sovetskiy Ekran, and Vitaliy Znhdan was forcibly re- 
tired from his position as rector of VGIK.*° The “revolu- 
tion” in film was also energetically exported to the re- 
publics. Mikhail Belikov, a young Ukrainian filmmaker 
who had energetically supported the Klimov line at the 
fifth congress, replaced Timofey Levchuk as first secre- 
tary of the Ukrainian cinema workers’ union. Belorussian 
cinema workers passed a vote of no confidence in the 
entire leadership of their union.*” 


23Qn this plenum, see /skusstvo Kino, No. 4, 1987, pp. 3-30. 

4See the interviews with Klimov in Sovetskiy Ekran (Moscow), No. 4, 
1987, pp. 2-3, and Moscow News (English edition), No. 12, 1987, p. 11. 

5iskusstvo Kino, No. 4, 1987, p. 13. “Commercialization” is often a 
code word for “Western.” It is generally seen as incompatible with artistic 
quality. 

6Vitaly Zhdan (b. 1913), a specialist in the esthetics, theory, and history 
of Soviet film, began teaching at VGIK in 1948 under Stalin and was made 
rector of the Institute in 1973. Like Bondarchuk, he was a pillar of the 
conservative artistic establishment. 

7See Julia Wishnevsky, “Soviet Cultural Figures at the Berlin Academy 
of Arts,” Radio Liberty Research, RL 100/87, Mar. 12, 1987, p. 4. 
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Members of the Klimov “team” were also continually 
traveling to the West, where they touted their vision of a 
revitalized Soviet film industry. Aleksey German stated 
in New York that henceforth his films and those of his as- 
sociates “will have to compete with the pictures of their 
more talented and controversial colleagues that previ- 
ously had been banned, plus with the increased import- 
ed fare and the ever-growing video market.’22 And Ro- 
lan Bykov, director of the film Scarecrow, which was 
awarded a state prize in 1986, added that in the future, 
Studios “can run the risk of going under, of getting 
ruined—a thing that had never before happened inaso- 
cialist society.””°? 

It will be recalled that in the resolutions of the fifth con- 
gress, emphasis was placed on making Soviet films 
shine in international competition. At the Cannes film 
festival in May 1987, Tengiz Abuladze’s brilliant anti- 
Stalinist film Repentance won the runner-up prize; many 
in attendance felt that it, rather than Maurice Pialat’s 
Under Satan's Sun, should have been awarded the 
Golden Palm first prize.°° The Camera D'Or, a prize re- 
served for directors with first features, went to another 
Georgian filmmaker, Nana Dzhorzhadze.*' Interesting- 
ly, two films by Soviet filmmakers who were definitely not 
on Klimov’s team also did well at Cannes: Nikita Mikhal- 
kov’s Dark Eyes won the prize for best actor (Marcello 
Mastroianni), and Andrey Konchalovskiy’s Shy People, 
the prize for best actress (Barbara Hershey). Koncha- 
lovsky, who has been making films in the United States 
for some years, is Mikhalkov's older brother.2* 

The 15th Moscow International Film Festival, which 
took place in July 1987, was perhaps the acme of the 
Westernization process under Gorbachev. Westerners 
were invited to sit on juries at the festival, and an Ameri- 


28Alexander Batchan, “Mad Russian,” Film Comment (New York), 
No. 23, June 1987, p. 49. 

28\bid. The film Scarecrow recounts the ordeal of an adolescent girl 
living in a bleak northern town. She is persecuted and symbolically executed 
by her classmates for a “crime” of which she is innocent. The film makes 
bold political and religious statements. 

The figure of $10 million for US distribution rights was mentioned by 
Abuladze during his recent visit to Berkeley. See “An Interview with Tenghis 
Abuladze,” Newsletter, Center for Slavic and East European Studies, . 
University of California, Berkeley, October 1987, p. 1. For an insightful review 
of Abuladze’s Repentance, see N. Zorkaya, “By the Road that Leads to the 
Church,” /skusstvo Kino, No. 5, 1987, pp. 33-53. 

3'See the report on the Cannes Film Festival in The Washington Post, 

May 20, 1987. , 

32Nikita Mikhalkov (b. 1945) and his brother Andrey Konchalovskiy (0. 
1937), who are both gifted filmmakers, are sons of the powerful first secretary 
of the RSFSR Writers’ Union, Sergey Mikhalkov (b. 1913). As members of 
the Soviet “aristocracy,” they have enjoyed possibilities to travel abroad 
denied to many of their colleagues. For a time, Konchalovskiy appeared to 
have de facto emigrated to the West, where he made four English-language 
films. (He was rehabilitated in the Soviet Union in January 1988; see 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Jan. 28, 1988, p. 8—Eds.) Nikita Mikhalkov's film Dark 
Eyes was essentially a Soviet-Italian co-production. 
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can actor, Robert DeNiro, was named chairman of the 
jury in the feature-film category. Among the 1,500 
guests were such luminaries as Federico Fellini, Stanley 
Kramer, Arthur Penn, Warren Beatty, Milos Forman, and 
Francis Coppola.°? During the festival, it was report- 
ed, the Soviets paid $200,000 to purchase distribution 
rights to Forman’s One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest 
and $250,000 for the same director's Amadeus. They 
also paid $200,000 for distribution rights to Otello, star- 
ring Placido Domingo.** Stanley Kramer announced 
that he would be making a film on the Chernobyl’ disas- 
ter on location in the USSR.°° Embarrassed by the fact 
that DeNiro’s films had not been shown in the USSR, Kli- 
mov promised that soon such pictures as Mean Streets, 
Raging Bull, and The Godfather would be seen by Sovi- 
et citizens.°° There were other surprises as well. The 
grand prize at the festival did not go to a Soviet or East 
European film, but to Fellini for his picture /nterview. And 
a Walt Disney production, The Journey of Natty Gann, 
won the gold prize in the children’s film category.°” 

An international federation of film critics, International 
Kinopress, established a prize at the festival in honor of 
the late Andrey Tarkovskiy. “The mention of Tarkov- 
skiy,” the Los Angeles Times reported, “described as 
‘the brave Soviet filmmaker,’ won loud applause.”’°° The 
Soviets also announced their intention to purchase the 
rights to Tarkovskiy’s last two films Nosta/ghia and Sac- 
rifice, made in Italy and Sweden. 


Theater. Arevolution similar to that in film has also tak- 
en place in the Soviet theater industry. In April-May 
1986, “reelections” were carried out in 437 Soviet 
theaters, with more than 4,500 individuals participating 
in the voting. The elections resulted, through retirement 
or failure to be reelected, in a turnover of 10 percent of 
the theater leadership. In addition, under anew “experi- 
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33/ os Angeles Times, July 7, 1987. 

*4The San Francisco Chronicle, July 14, 1987. 

357 os Angeles Times, July 15, 1987. 

3®The San Francisco Chronicle, July 10, 1987. 

37los Angeles Times, July 18, 1987. 

38ibid. This completed the rather remarkable rehabilitation of Tarkovskiy 
which had begun at the May 1986 filmmakers’ congress. (Tarkovskiy died of 
cancer in Paris on December 29, 1986.) Tarkovskiy had been harassed 
and criticized during the entire Brezhnev period. His film Andrey Rublyov 
(1966) was shelved for over five years, while another film, Mirror (1974), 
was excoriated at a joint meeting of Goskino and the filmmakers’ union 
Tarkovskiy has stated that he was required to appeal to the presidiums of 
two different party congresses to obtain permission to make his last two Soviet 
films Mirror and Stalker (1979). In July, 1984, Tarkovskiy announced at a 
press conference in Italy that he and his wife would not be returning to the 
USSR. The Soviet authorities then held his teenage son “hostage” for a 
year-and-a-half. By the time his son was finally allowed to emigrate, Tarkovskiy 
had contracted cancer. He is said to have believed that his brutal 
treatment by the authorities contributed to his coming down with the disease 
Rehabilitated in the USSR in the last year of his life, Tarkovvskiy spurned 
Soviet overtures directed toward getting him to return to his homeland. 
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ment” being carried out, theater collectives are to have 
“fullindependence inthe selection of plays.” The wages 
of theater personnel are, to some extent, to depend on 
the profitability of their productions. Theaters are to 
have the freedom to set the prices for tickets. The open- 
ing of new theaters for Soviet youth is being actively pro- 
moted. As for the danger of “commercialism,” it is said 
the Soviet theater critics will ensure the future high quali- 
ty of the stage.°°? In an important structural change, an 
independent Union of Soviet Theater Workers has been 
formed. 

A number of important and controversial plays have 
been staged during 1986 and 1987, of which | will only 
mention Mikhail Shatrov’s neo-Leninist play Dictator- 
ship of Conscience, the text of which was published in 
the No. 6, 1986, issue of Teatr. Although in style Sha- 
trov's play represents a fairly creaky adaptation of so- 
cialist realist conventions, in content it is bold indeed. 
The “positive heroes,” such as the journalist Svetlana, 


assail various incarnations of “false communism,” such 
as the Italian Red Brigades and Pol Pot in Cambodia. 
The spirit of Stalinism is symbolized by a French Comin- 
tern agent, André Marty, who defends the use of mass 
terror in 1937. A shadowy Brezhnevite, the dangerous 
Zotova, is also introduced into the play. Friedrich Engels 
makes several entrances as an all-knowing ra/ssoneur. 
The play is noteworthy for its revolutionary idealism (the 
slogan ‘Workers of the World Unite!” will one day ap- 
pear onthe masthead of the The New York Times) and its 
advocacy of political purges of “false communists.” 
Overall, Shatrov’s political views strike one as being 
close to those of Gorbachev and Yakovlev. 


Literature. In contrast to Gorbachev's notable suc- 
cess in restructuring the film and theater industries 
stands his marked failure to bring about sweeping 
change in the powerful USSR Union of Writers. As one of 
the new secretaries of the filmmakers’ union, Viktor Dyo- 
min, commented in mid-1987: “. . . that union has not 
changed much. They turned out to be less radical than 
the filmmakers’ union. As a result, half of the old leader- 
ship or even more were reelected.'7° 

On June 19, 1986, shortly before the Eighth Congress 
of the USSR Union of Writers was to convene, Gorba- 
chevheld ameeting with some prominent Soviet writers. 
Though Pravda carried a report onthe meeting, asamiz- 
dat account makes more interesting reading.*' Accord- 
ing to the latter, Gorbachev gave unqualified support to 
the revolution that had just occurred in the filmmakers’ 
union. “Perhaps there were excesses,” he admitted, 
“but the main problems were resolved, and anew lead- 
ership was elected. That was the right thing to do. The 
new leadership is now acting very concretely and cor- 
rectly.” He added his authoritative voice to the criticism 
of the Russian nationalist film, Lermontov, voiced by An- 
drey Plakhov at the recent filmmakers’ congress. Then, 
turning to those in the room, Gorbachev said that he had 
an “‘old question” to pose: “Whom are you with, masters 
of culture?’ 


329n this “experiment” in the theater industry, see the essay by Ye. 
Zaytsev (then first deputy USSR minister of culture), “Renewal of the Theater," 
Teatr (Moscow), No. 12, 1986, pp. 46-53. See also, A. Altayev and 
A. Tyutyunyk, “Let Us Verify Algebra with Harmony,” ibid., No. 1, 1987, 
pp. 22-26. 

4°Fiim Comment, No. 23, June, 1987, p. 51. 

41See "Conversation of the Members of the USSR Union of Writers with 
M. S. Gorbachev,” Arkhiv Samizdata (Radio Liberty—Munich), No. AS 5785, 
June 19, 1986. The report in Pravda appeared on June 21, 1986. 

42This was the title of an article by Maxim Gor'kiy published in Pravda in 
1932. The article, intended as a response to American correspondents who 
had expressed reservations about the Bolshevik experiment, expressed 
scorn for the Western intelligentsia, self-appointed “masters of culture.” In 
citing the article, Gorbachev was in all likelihood merely appropriating the 
term “masters of culture,” without reference to the article's contents. 
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The writers answered this question at their congress 
held later that month. The new eight-man bureau of the 
secretariat of the writers’ union included only three 
clear-cut Gorbachev supporters: Vladimir Karpov (the 
new first secretary of the union), Grigoriy Baklanov, and 
Sergey Zalygin. The remaining five members—Chingiz 
Aitmatov, Yuriy Bondarev, Vasyl Bykov, Oles’ Honchar, 
and Georgiy Markov—were, as events would show, ei- 
ther opponents of the Gorbachev line or fence-sitters. 
(But, by the fall of 1987, Bykov had moved firmly into the 
Gorbachev camp.) It is also significant that Markov, the 
previous first secretary of the union, was able to keep his 
membership on the bureau. 

The speeches of Gorbachev's supporters at the con- 
gress, which were published in Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
made it evident that they were in fact only a minority.*° 
For example, Baklanov assailed the idea that writers 
should want to hold positions of power. ‘‘The only power 
which a writer can and should possess,” he said, “is 
spiritual power... .” And Baklanov directly attacked 
Feliks Kuznetsov, the long-serving first secretary of 
the Moscow Writers’ Organization. Poet Andrey Vozne- 
senskiy also criticized Kuznetsov, wondering out loud 
whether “true elections” had been held in the Moscow 
Writers’ Organization. In noting the absence at the con- 


43On this congress, see the entire issue of Literaturnaya Gazeta, July 2, 
1986. 


gress of such poets and writers as Bella Akhmadulina, 
Bulat Okudzhava, David Samoilov, Arseny Tarkovskiy 
(father of the filmmaker), and the brothers Arkadiy and 
Boris Strugatskiy, Voznesenskiy obviously wanted to re- 
instate these liberal writers, who had been under acloud 
during the Brezhnev period and frequently unable to get 
their work into print, and to enlist them on the side of the 
Gorbachevites. 

In the first of many “restructuring” suggestions made 
by Gorbachev supporters, Voznesenskiy called for the 
creation of a “cooperative publishing house” at the 
head of which “would be a council of five to seven well- 
known masters, such as the conscience of our intelli- 
gentsia, D. S. Likhachev, and Ch. Aitmatov, V. Bykov, 
D. Granin, S. Zalygin, V. Rasputin.” This proposed co- 
operative publishing house, Voznesenskiy was aware, 
would serve to dilute the power of the writers’ union. 
Voznesenskiy also advocated publishing the complete 
works of previously censored writers such as Anna Akh- 
matova and Boris Pasternak.** 


*4The full rehabilitation of the great poets Anna Akhmatova (1889-1966) 
and Boris Pasternak (1890-1960) is symbolically important for liberals like 
Voznesenskiy and Yevtushenko. Both were at one time vilified by the 
authorities, Akhmatova after the war by Stalin's powerful lieutenant, Andrey 
Zhdanov, and Pasternak by the Khrushchev regime after he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for his novel Doctor Zhivago. Pasternak was forced to 
repudiate the prize and died shortly thereafter. Both Akhmatova and 
Pasternak are symbols of artistic integrity and anti-Stalinism 
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At the Eighth Congress of the USSR Writers’ Union: from left to right, N. Gribachev, G. Saflyeva from Tadzhikistan, 


A. Voznesenskiy, and M. Tank and |. Shamyakin (both from Belorussia). 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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Another Gorbachev supporter, playwright Viktor Ro- 
zov, underlined the necessity of attracting young writers 
into the union. Poet Yevgeniy Yevtushenko made a ‘re- 
structuring” suggestion of his own: the statutes of the 
writers’ union should, he said, be amended so that five 
first secretaries with equal rights would be elected: 
each secretary would serve a one-year term as head 
secretary, meeting with his colleagues at least six times 
a year. Under Yevtushenko’s scheme, the power of the 
union's bureau would, of course, be significantly weak- 
ened. Yevtushenko also handed the presidium a letter 
signed by 40 delegates calling forthe establishment ofa 
Pasternak museum by the time of the 100th anniversary 
of Pasternak’s birth in 1990. 

Ales’ Adamovich, another Gorbachevite, seconded 
Yevtushenko’s suggestion that leaders of the writers’ 
union serve short terms of office. He said that he had a 
“naive” question for those in attendance: “Should wri- 
ters want to be bosses?” Adamovich also aired an idea 
that he said he had recently heard discussed: an all- 
Union conference of Soviet writers should, he suggest- 
ed, be convoked in a year’s time to evaluate the work of 
the union’s new leadership. 

The opponents of the Gorbachevites, on the other 
hand, expressed open reservations about the course of 
the “revolution in culture.” Thus, Sergey Mikhalkov, first 
secretary of the RSFSR Union of Writers, warned against 
the penetration of the USSR Writers’ Union by “para- 
sites’ —persons having no direct connection to litera- 
ture—and cautioned against the “harm of playing at li- 
beralism.” Nikolay Gribachev spoke against the current 
unhealthy tendency to ignore the classic Soviet writers, 
such as Maxim Gor’kiy and Aleksey Tolstoy.*° Inasteely 
speech, Aleksandr Prokhanov assailed the appear- 
ance of a ‘new social type” indifferent to ideology, and 
attacked those who were all too ready to engage in 
“compromise” with the West. He rejoiced, on the other 
hand, at the appearance of another type of Soviet man: 
one prepared to pick up a club and go after foreign bat- 
tleships off Soviet shores and Soviet bureaucrats alike. 
Such a new man, he said, typifies “a citizen of a great 
power.” 

A number of writers took advantage of the new free- 
dom provided by g/asnost’ to air concerns over the fu- 
ture of the Russian environment, of Russian historical 
monuments, and of Russians themselves. Yuriy Bon- 
darev, amember of the new bureau of the union’s secre- 


“in calling for a return to the Soviet classics, Nikolay Gribachev (b. 
1910) was seeking to recover the Stalinist literary legacy, which conjoins the 
Official ideology, rigidly interpreted, with elements of proletarian populism 
(Gor'kiy) and Russian nationalism (Tolstoy). Concepts like “socialist realism" 
and “positive hero” are staple components of this legacy. 
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tariat, cautioned: “If we do not cease destroying histori- 
cal monuments, if we do not stop our violence against 
our earth and rivers... then one fine morning, which will 
be a last and funereal one, we, with our unquenchable: 
optimism, will wake up and learn that the national culture 
of enormous Russia has been wiped out... .” Several 
writers, including Valentin Rasputin, warned against the 
“river diversion project,” under which northern rivers of 
Russia were to be diverted south to arid Central Asia. 

(This project was subsequently scuttled by the Polit- 
buro, and ‘public opinion” was said to have been ama- 
jor factor in the decision.*°) 

The criticism went beyond ecology and historical 
preservation. Village prose writer Vasiliy Belov said that 
personally he was not gladdened “by the prospect of 
the gradual disappearance of a people, by its complete 
fusion [s/iyaniye] with other peoples.” He thus dissent- 
ed from what he sawas the current nationalities policy of 
the regime. Significantly, few of the writers from the non- 
Russian republics appeared to exhibit discernible en- 
thusiasm for the revolution in culture being promoted by 
Voznesenskiy, Yevtushenko, and their allies. 

Blocked in their initial attempt to pack the leadership 
of the union of writers with their supporters, the Gorba- 
chev forces turned elsewhere. In the summer of 1986, 
two Gorbachev supporters were made editors of major 
journals: Grigoriy Baklanov became the new editor of 
Znamya, and Sergey Zalygin, of Novyy Mir. Along with 
the journals Druzhba Narodov and, to a lesser extent, 
Yunost’, these two journals quickly became the cultural 
standard-bearers of the Gorbachev program. Znamya, 
in fact, began to play a role similar to that of Novyy Mir in 
the Khrushchev period. Vladimir Lakshin, who had been 
an important member of Aleksandr Tvardovskiy’s team 
at Novyy Mir, became first deputy editor of Znamya. 

These journals proceeded to publish bold denuncia- 
tions of the Stalin period, such as Anatoliy Rybakov’s 
novel Children of Arbat, which appeared in Druzhba 
Narodov, and Anatoliy Pristavkin’s The Little Golden 
Cloud Passed the Night, published in Znamya.*’ Such 
“buried treasure” as Mikhail Bulgakov's Heart of a Dog 
also appeared in Znamya. In a preview of the Novyy 
Mir's contents for the year 1988, Zalygin announced that 


“°See “In the Central Committee of the CPSU and the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR," Pravda, Aug. 20, 1986. 

4’Children of Arbat appeared in Druzhba Narodov (Moscow), Nos. 4-6, 
1987, and The Little Golden Cloud Passed the Night, in Znamya (Moscow), 
Nos. 3-4, 1987. On Rybakov's novel, see ‘Setting the Records Straight,” 
Moscow News (English edition), No. 15, 1987, p. 11; and Walter Laqueur, 
“Beyond Glasnost,”’ Commentary (New York), October 1987, pp. 63-65. 

For an excellent discussion of de-Stalinization in recent Soviet literature, 
see Geoffrey A. Hosking, “At Last an Exorcism,” The Times Literary 
Supplement (London), Oct. 9-15, 1987, pp.1111-12. 


At the Eighth Congress of the USSR Writers’ Union in 
June 1986: at left, Valentin Rasputin; at right, Sergey 
Mikhalkov. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


the journal planned to publish Pasternak’s Doctor Zhi- 
vago, with aforeword and commentary by Academician 
Likhachev; Baklanov said that Znamya hoped to pub- 
lish Yevgeniy Zamyatin’s anti-utopian novel We.*® 

In addition to these literary journals (which also pub- 
lish historical and other non-literary material), Gorba- 
chev’s supporters came to dominate such mass publi- 
cations as Literaturnaya Gazeta, Sovetskaya Kultura, 
Ogonyok, and the upstart Moskovskiye Novosti.*° Itwas 
in Ogonyok (which used to be known as the “Soviet Life 
magazine”) that Vladimir Karpov, the new first secretary 
of the union, rehabilitated the poet Nikolay Gumilev, who 
was executed by the Bolsheviks shortly after the revolu- 
tion for alleged participation ina conspiracy.°° The rest 
of the Soviet press also began to seek out and publish 
previously forbidden works. The journals Oktyabr’ and 
Neva brought out Anna Akhmatova’s great “Requiem, | 
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48See the interviews with Zalygin and Baklanov in Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
Aug. 26, 1987, p. 7. 

490 Moskovskiye Novosti and the English-language Moscow News, 
see the series of articles in The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), 
Sept. 11, 14, and 15, 1987. 

Vladimir Karpov, “The Poet Nikolay Gumilev,” Ogonyok (Moscow), 
No. 36, 1986, pp. 18-24. Gumilev was married to Anna Akhmatova at one 
time. 
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and the Russian nationalist monthly, Moskva, an- 
nounced that it intended to publish Vladimir Nabokov’s 
novel Luzhin’s Defense.°' 

The domination of so many periodicals by Gorbachev 
supporters made it rather difficult for those who had res- 
ervations about the new “revolution” to get a word in 
edgewise. Only afew publications, such as the Russian 
nationalist journals Nash Sovremennik, Moskva, and 
Molodaya Gvardiya, and the weekly organ of the RSFSR 
writers’ union, Literaturnaya Rossiya, consistently ex- 
pressed reservations about what came to be known as 
the “new thinking.” And even Moskva and Literaturnaya 
Rossiya showed occasional streaks of “liberalism.” 

As has been noted, the “liberals” were the most active 
and dominant current among Gorbachev's supporters. 
They soon made their views known concerning what the 
Soviets call the “literary process.” Singled out for vilifi- 
cation was village prose writer Vasiliy Belov’s novel Ev- 
erything is Still to Come, published in Nash Sovremen- 
nik in the latter part of 1986.°° The novel portrays the 
Western-oriented Soviet intelligentsia as being in the 
thrall of a fearful demonic plot. Like the film Lermontov, it 
paints the dangers of the ‘“Jewish-Masonic conspira- 
cy.” The weak, indecisive Russian intellectuals upon 
whom the novel focuses are contrasted with the ener- 
getic, virtually omnipotent Soviet Jew, Misha Brish. 
Brish takes away the wife of one of the intellectuals, 
seeks to adopt his children officially and to change their 
name to Brish, and then makes plans to emigrate with 
his new family to the United States. Brish is as much 
at home in Paris as he is in Moscow; he is part of a 
shadowy, very powerful network. Belov’s entire novel 
is a passionate, if benighted, warning against such 
cosmopolitanism. 

Vladimir Lakshin attacked Belov’s opus in a promi- 
nent review published in /zvestiya in December 1986, 
and Yevgeniy Yevtushenko criticized it sharply in his 
survey of the 1986 Soviet cultural scene published in 
Sovetskaya Kul’tura.°? Two capacious overviews of So- 
viet literature for the year 1986, published in the journal 
Znamya in early 1987, also attacked the novel.°* Finally, 
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51Akhmatova’s “Requiem” appeared in the No. 3, 1987, issue of 
Oktyabr' and in the No. 6, 1987 issue of Neva. However, Luzhin's Defense has 
not been published. For the reasons behind the delay in publishing 
Nabokov's novel, see Ronald Eggleston, “Writers' Union Officials Discuss 
Soviet Authors,” Radio Liberty Research. RL 247/87, June 30, 1987, pp 
1-3. 
52Vasiliy Belov, Everything Is Still to Come: A Novel, in Nash 
Sovremennik (Moscow), No. 7, 1986, pp. 29-106, and No. 8, 1986, 
pp. 59-110. 
53See V. Lakshin, “Speaking truthfully .. . Novels about which People 
Argue,” Izvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 3, 1986, p.3, and Dec. 4, 1986, p..3; and 
Yevgeniy Yevtushenko, “The Right to Complexity,” Sovetskaya Kul'tura, 
Jan, 3, 1987, p. 4. 
54See Natalya Ivanova, “Trial by Truth,” and Igor Zolotusskly, “Trip 
Report,” Znamya (Moscow), No. 1, 1987, pp. 198-240 
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Igor Dedkov, a reviewer of literature for the authoritative 
CPSU organ Kommunist, weighed in with harsh criti- 
cism of the novel in an article entitled “Literature and the 
New Thinking.”°° In short, this novel became the literary 
equivalent of Nikolay Burlyayev's film Lermontov as far 
as the “liberals” were concerned. 

Another writer often singled out for attack by the 
“liberals” has been Siberian author Viktor Astaf’'yev. His 
much-discussed short novel, The Sad Detective, pub- 
lished in the January 1986 issue of Oktyabr’, was criti- 
cized for its negative depiction of Soviet intellectuals 
living in a provincial Russian city.°° Astaf'yev's corre- 
spondence in samizdat with historian Natan Edelman 
also became the talk of Moscow for its anti-Semitic ani- 
mus,°’ and Astaf'yev earned the ire of Georgians for his 
uncomplimentary view of them in his essay “Catching 
Gudgeons in Georgia.”° 

Arguably the most significant recent work of literature 
to appear so far in the Gorbachev period has been Kir- 
ghiz author Chingiz Aitmatov’s uneven but often riveting 
novel, The Executioner’s Block, published in Novyy Mir 
in 1986.°° The novel deals boldly with such long “‘forbid- 
den’ or discouraged topics as the Soviet drug trade, ag- 
ricultural reform, the destruction of the environment, 
and anti-militarism. But what made the novel most con- 
troversial was Its ““God-seeking”’ aspect: in an obvious 
borrowing from Mikhail Bulgakov, Aitmatov introduced 
Jesus Christ and Pontius Pilate into the novel, as well as 
a former Russian Orthodox seminarian who has been 
expelled from seminary for “heresy.” The former semi- 
narian, Avdi Kallistratov, preaches a new religion, fea- 
turing the ‘God of tomorrow.’”©° 


°°Kommunist (Moscow), No. 12, 1987, p. 63. 

*°Viktor Astaf'yev, ‘The Sad Detective: A Novel,” Oktyabr’, No. 1, 1986, 
pp. 8-74. This novel recounts the experiences of a retired policeman and 
invalid living in a squalid provincial Russian city. It traces the spiritual 
disintegration of the populace, resulting in alcoholism, rape, hooliganism, and 
murder. The hero bears the stigmata of his dangerous profession; he has 
twice been crippled by drunken hoodlums. The novel treats such subjects as 
the breakup of the Russian family and the destruction of the environment 
The town's Westernizing intelligentsia are shown to be interested only in 
“cognacs, cocktails, and sex.” 

°’This correspondence has been published in Sintaksis (Paris), No. 17, 
1987, pp. 80-87. 

*®Astaf'yev's “Catching Gudgeons in Georgia” appeared in Nash 
Sovremennik, No. 5, 1986, pp. 123-41. The sketch offended some Georgians 
because of its perceived tendency to stereotype them as sharp and 
unscrupulous traders. 

°°Chingiz Aitmatov, The Executioner’s Block. A Novel, in Novyy Mir 
(Moscow), No. 6, 1986, pp. 7-69; No. 8, 1986, pp. 90-148; and No. 9, 1986. 
pp. 6-64. See also Katerina Clark, ‘The Executioner's Block: A Novel of 
the Thaw," The Times Literary Supplement, June 26, 1987, p. 696. 

©The term “God-seeking” (bogoiskatel’stvo) is used in Soviet 
references to describe a group of Russian intellectuals who turned away from 
Marxism toward an interest in religious themes in the first decade of this 
century. Nikolay Berdyayev and Mikhail Bulgakov were two members of this 
group. They were severely attacked by Lenin. 
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The liberal nationalists among Gorbachev's support- 
ers nave generally been enthusiastic about Aitmatov’s 
novel. In two articles, Ales’ Adamovich claimed that it 
represented awork of “super-literature.’”°' According to 
him, Aitmatov’s novel together with Astaf'yev’s The Sad 
Detective and Valentin Rasputin’s 1985 tale, The Fire 
(published in Nash Sovremennik), is “a volcanic moun- 
tain’ cast up by the red-hot lava of the Gorbachev peri- 
od. Incidentally, there is a fairly general consensus that 
these three works, which are all by established Soviet 
authors, were the most significant pieces of literature 
to appear in the first two years of Gorbachev's reign. 
In contrast to Adamovich, the liberal Vladimir Lakshin 
singled out The Executioner’s Block for severe criti- 
cism.® It appeared to be Aitmatov's “God-seeking” in 
particular that exercised Lakshin. By simply reviewing 
the novel together with Belov’s Everything Is Still to 
Come, Lakshin placed it in dubious company. 

In connection with the issue of ‘““God-seeking” in con- 
temporary Soviet culture, one should mention a fierce 
attack on Aitmatov, Astaf'yev, and Belorussian writer 
Vasyl Bykov (also a member of the bureau of the USSR 
Writers’ Union) published in Komsomolskaya Pravda in 
July 1986.° In a piece entitled ‘Flirting with Dear Little 
God" (the term is taken from Lenin), the author, |. Kryve- 
lev, adoctor of philosophical sciences and a specialist 
on the history of religion, assailed the three writers for 
airing religious themes in their works. Kryvelev's article, 
in turn, became controversial. Yevtushenko, for exam- 
ple, contested Kryvelev's views in a letter published in 
the same newspaper, but was then himself “refuted” in 
the same issue by another doctor of philosophical sci- 
ences, Suren Koltakhchyan.® In an article entitled “The 
New God-Seeking and Old Dogmas,” published in the 
Novyy Mir, Andrey Nuykin attempted to moderate the 
impact of Kryvelev’s attack.©° Since the need to con- 
struct morality on a basis other than religion has beena 
leitmotif in the speeches of propaganda chieftain Alek- 
sandr Yakovlev, one must assume that religion is one is- 
sue upon which the Gorbachev supporters are divided. 

However, the disagreements need not necessarily be 
over substantive issues. In his overview of cultural 


®'See Ales’ Adamovich, “Lesson of Truth,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, Mar. 17, 
1986, p. 5; and idem, “Against the Rules,” ibid., Jan. 1, 1987, p. 4. Fora 
discussion of recent Soviet cultural expression, see Anthony Olcott, ‘Glasnost’ 
and Soviet Culture” in Maurice Friedberg and Heyward Isham, Eds., 
Soviet Society Under Gorbachev, Armonk, New York, M. E. Sharpe, 1987, pp. 
101-30. 

°*L akshin, /zvestiya, Dec. 3 and 4, 1986. 

63! Kryvelev, “Flirting with Dear Little God,” Komsomolskaya Pravda 
(Moscow) July 30, 1986, p. 4. 

ibid., Dec. 10, 1986, p. 2. 

®°Andrey Nuykin, “The New God-seeking and Old Dogmas,” Novyy Mir, 
No. 4, 1987, pp. 245-59. 
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events for the year 1986, Yevtushenko found fault with 
Aitmatov's novel—as well as with Belov’s Everything Is 
Stillto Come and Astaf'yev's The Sad Detective—not so 
much, one suspects, for its artistic failings, as for 
Aitmatov's failure to side unequivocally with the Gorba- 
chevites.°° As a member of the writers’ union bureau 
and as one of the two leading Soviet prose writers (the 
other would be Valentin Rasputin), Aitmatov is in a posi- 
tion to offer pivotal support to the Gorbachev forces. 
Failing to take over the leadership in the writers’ union, 
the Gorbachevites have, as we have seen, attempted 
various “restructurings” which would give them greater 
leverage in the literary field. It will be recalled that at the 
eighth writers’ congress, Andrey Voznesenskiy sug- 
gested the formation of acooperative publishing house. 
In accord with this suggestion, Bulat Okudzhava, Ven- 
yamin Kaverin, Fazil |skander, and other writers pro- 
ceeded with plans to set up the ‘Vest’ ” (News) coop- 
erative publishing house in Moscow.®’ As Okudzhava 
stated during a visit to the United States in May 1987, the 
main purpose of the new endeavor was to help younger 


authors get into print.©® Literaturnaya Gazeta has re- 


ported on the establishment of another writers’ cooper- 
ative, called “Zharki,” in Novosibirsk.°° 

In November 1986, the formation of the Soviet Cul- 
tural Foundation was announced. Among its stated pur- 
poses are the promotion of mass cultural activities; the 
preservation of historical monuments; and the repatria- 
tion of Russian treasures from abroad. Academician 
Dmitriy Liknhachev chairs the presidium of the new foun- 
dation.’”° Gorbachev's wife Raisa is also a member of 
the presidium.”' It was in his capacity as chairman of 
this new body that Liknachev gave approval to publish 
Doctor Zhivago in 1988. 

In sum, two years after Gorbachev's accession, the 
“revolution by culture” had made impressive gains. The 
film and theater industries had been taken over by Gor- 
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See Sovetskaya Kul'tura, Jan. 3, 1987. 

67On “Vest'’,” see the samizdat publication G/asnost’ (Moscow), No. 1, 
1987, p. 12. 

An English-language edition is prepared by the Center for Democracy, 
358 West 30th Street, New York City. The original Russian texts of Glasnost' 
are published as insert supplements to the émigré newspaper Russkaya 
Mysi' (Paris). Glasnost’ reports that the future of Vest’ and other cooperative 
publishing houses is very much in doubt. (The New York Times of Feb. 3, 
1988, cited Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman Gennadiy Gerasimov to the 
effect that the Soviet government had decided not to allow publishing 
cooperatives.—Eds.) 

68 presentation by Okudzhava at the Kennan Institute, Wilson Center 
for Scholars, Washington, DC, May 20, 1987. 

69/ jteraturnaya Gazeta, Nov, 24, 1987, p. 1. 

7°The other members are Yuriy Bondarey, |. S. Zilbershtein, G. V. 
Myasnikov, E. F. Nesterenko, B. |. Oliynyk, V. |. Popov, B. S. Ugarov, 

V. M. Falin, and S. V. Yamshchikov. See the report in ibid., Nov. 17, 
1986, pp. 1-2. 
bid. 
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bachevites and were being swiftly “restructured.” The 
large and powerful USSR Writers’ Union had not fallen 
to initial assault, but several major literary journals were 
dominated by supporters of Gorbachev's program, and 
a number of mass publications, such as Ogonyok and 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, were nudging and pushing the 
“literary process” in the desired direction. The coalition 
of “liberals” and liberal nationalists appeared, despite 
occasional disagreements, to be holding together. 


II: “Stalingrad” 


Today in our country we have what resembles a battle 
for a city with fighting raging for each and every street, 
house, and apartment.’* 


In March 1987, there occurred a strong and poten- 
tially threatening counteroffensive against the Gorba- 
chevites. The figure at the center of this counterattack 
was the CPSU “second” secretary, Yegor Ligachev. 
Western analysts had been aware for some time that Li- 
gachev was not fully pleased with either the headlong 
pace or the convulsiveness of the Gorbachev re- 
forms.’? Throughout 1986, Ligachev’s irritation seemed 
to grow. To take one example, in his speech to a confer- 
ence of theater workers, which was published in the No. 
8, 1986, issue of Teatr, Ligachev cautioned against pos- 
sibly harmful results from the proposed restructuring 
of the theater industry. The theater experiment, he 
warned, “can produce not only positive but also nega- 
tive results.” The role of Soviet theater, he said pointed- 
ly, should be “constructive” as well as “destructive,” be- 
cause “we do not need a one-sided truth, we need the 
full truth.’’4 Ligachev stated that literature and art 
must be permeated with “social optimism,” and must 
feature attractive communist heroes. He suggested 
some themes that Soviet theater should treat: the cam- 
paign against alcoholism (he implicitly attacked Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta for advocating the “cultured imbibing” 
of alcoholic beverages); the USSR’s dangerous depen- 
dence on Western technology; and the West's grouna- 
less charges concerning human rights violations in the 
Soviet Union. 
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72Oleg Yefremov, in Moscow News (English edition), No. 15, 1987, p. 8. 
73it was noted, for example, that Ligachev's speech to the 27th CPSU 

Congress in early 1986 was more restrained than that of Moscow party boss 

Boris Yel'tsin, an ardent supporter of rapid perestroyka. See, for example, 

the account by R. Judson Mitchell in Richard F. Staar, Ed. 1987 Yearbook on 

International Communist Affairs, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, . 

1987, p. 343. Yel'tsin was removed as head of the Moscow party organization 


in November 1987. 
74See Yegor Ligachev, “We Need the Full Truth,’ Teatr, No. 8, 1986, 


pp. 2-7 (italics in the original). 
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Some of the participants at the November 12, 1986, constituent conference of the Soviet Cultural Foundation 
in Moscow's House of Unions: from left to right, A Novikov, Chief Stage Director of the Crimean Gorkiy Theater; 
ballerina M. Plisetskaya, People’s Artist of the USSR; N. Yeryomenko, People’s Artist of the Belorussian SSR; 
B. Kariyeva, People’s Artist of the USSR from Uzbekistan; and B. Ugarov, President of the USSR Academy of Arts. 


Concerning the proposed self-financing of Soviet 
theater performances and concerts, Ligachev stated 
categorically that the Politburo did not support such a 
concept. “It is wrong,’ he declared, “to subordinate art 
to commercial interests.” And he added: “There can be 
and will be... no question of a market economy.” The 
Soviet economy, he said, must remain and will remain 
socialist. Though Ligachev’s views on these issues 
were forceful and unequivocal, they did not in fact pre- 
vail. A report appearing in Moscow News in August 
1987 stated that for the previous six months, ‘several 
Moscow theaters have been paying their way."’° The 
film industry has also, as we have seen, been moving in 
the direction of self-financing. 

During the Khrushchev period, a setback for the re- 
formers occurred with the formation of the RSFSR Union 


of Writers in 1958 under the leadership of arch-conser- 


*V/iktoriya Tikhomirova, “The Theater of ‘Unopened’ Plays,” Moscow 
News, No. 33, 1987, p. 14 
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vative Leonid Sobolev.’® Thirty years later, that union 
struck again. In his lead-off address to the March 1987 
session of the secretariat of the Russian republic's wri- 
ters’ union, first secretary Sergey Mikhalkov referred toa 
speech made earlier that month by Ligachev to a gath- 
ering of writers and intellectuals in Saratov. In a pointed 
act of lese majesty, Mikhalkov omitted all mention of 
Gorbachev's name: “It is not accidental,’ he said, ‘that 
during the meeting in Saratov, Y. K. Ligachev said that 
one should deal carefully with individuals who, by their 
talent, have assured their place in our culture. Today 
many are prepared simply not to notice people who 
wear decorations, people's artists of the USSR, and so 
forth... . Behind the slogans ‘Long live glasnost'!’ and 


The RSFSR Writers’ Union was brought into existence in order to 
bolster the orthodox tendency in Soviet Russian literature. It was hoped that 
the new union would serve to dilute the influence of the large urban writers’ 
organizations in the Russian republic, especially of the liberal Moscow Writers’ 
Organization. It was believed, correctly it turned out, that the provincial 
Russian writers would be more orthodox. 


‘Long live perestroyka|’ there are concealed... specu- 
lators, mediocrities, and very shady people....”’’ Inthe 
Soviet political context, Mikhalkov’s speech was ex- 
traordinary; he appeared openly to be siding with the 
second party secretary against the general secretary, 
whose name he “forgot” to mention. 

Mikhalkov’s salvo was just the first of many. Yuriy Bon- 
darev, a member of the bureau of the USSR Writers’ 
Union and of the presidium of the new Soviet Cultural 
Foundation, followed with a passionate speech in which 
he stated: 


| would define the present situation of Russian literature 
as that of July 1941... when the progressive forces, 
showing unorganized resistance, retreated before the 
battering onslaught of civilized barbarians .... If this re- 
treat should continue and the time of Stalingrad not 
come, then it will end with our national values and every- 
thing which represents the spiritual pride of the people 
being toppled into the abyss.’® 


As for glasnost’, Bondarev lamented that it had become 
a“‘stolen glasnost’.” The Soviet mass media were giving 
a voice to only one side, what he termed ‘the attacking, 
destructive side.” 

Petr Proskurin, a secretary of both the RSFSR and 
USSR writers’ unions, lashed out against Pravda, Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta, Ogonyok, and Moskovskiye Novosti. 
(Anattack on Pravdais also not an everyday occurrence 
inthe Soviet Union.) These publications, Proskurin said, 
steadfastly ignore the fact that the word “communist” 
has disappeared from the vocabulary of several gener- 
ations of Soviet writers. “Our criticism keeps silent, he 
complained. ‘Pravda keeps silent, and Literaturnaya 
Gazeta discourses about what novel has appeared in 
Argentina but pays no attention to whatis taking place in 
Russia.” 

Mikhail Alekseyev, editor of the journal Moskva, noted 
that glasnost’ was being used by those “who even be- 
fore were demagogues.” N. Shundik confided that re- 
cent events reminded him of the tumult following the 
20th Party Congress in 1956. “Certain of our ‘revolution- 
aries’ see the shaking of the boat as a revolutionary pro- 
cess...” he said. But the boat, he cautioned, could sink. 

Feliks Chuyev supported Proskurin’s complaint that 
“the word ‘communist’ has been completely forgotten, 
especially in the books of young people.” And Yegor 
Isayev observed that other words like “socialism,” 
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77Mikhalkov's and the other speeches cited appeared in Literaturnaya 
Rossiya, Mar. 27, 1987. Ligachev's Saratov speech was published in the 
March 14, 1987, issue of Sovetskaya Kul'tura. 
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“work,” and “labor,” had become devalued. A. Kesho- 
khov offered his opinion that works like Doctor Zhivago 
should be published in book—not journal—format. In 
all, of the 13 speakers, 10 came out clearly against 
the Gorbachev line, and only one, V. Dement’yev, ap- 
peared cautiously to support it. 

These statements by the members of the secretariat 
of the RSFSR Union of Writers were challenged by the 
Gorbachev “liberals.” ‘What do they talk about at our 
meetings,” asked Bulat Okudzhava. “One of them [Ser- 
gey Mikhalkov] lamented that the younger generation 
pays no attention and disregards the orders and medals 
with which he is decorated. Another [Yuriy Bondarev] 
recalled Stalingrad and some unmentioned enemies, 
whom he must fight. Who are these enemies? Where do 
such feelings of animosity come from? Sometimes it 
may be heard that the Writers’ Union needs no pere- 
stroyka. It needs [one], and how!”’”? 

The reaction of Andrey Voznesenskiy was similar: 
“Yuriy Bondarev . . . recently described Russian litera- 
ture as being besieged by destructive criticism, com- 
paring it to the Red Army under attack by the Nazis in 
1941. He called for anew Stalingrad to preserve nation- 
al values. This is how reactionaries perceive glasnost’, 
as an invading Nazi army! Things are not yet where they 
should be... ;"8° 

Indeed, from Voznesenskiy’s point of view, they cer- 
tainly were not. April 1987 witnessed a follow-up confer- 
ence to the Eighth Congress of the USSR Writers’ Union. 
Once again, the “reactionaries” came out swinging.®' 
Mikhail Alekseyev led off by stating—with some justifi- 
cation—that the services of such writers as Valentin 
Ovechkin, Vladimir Chivilikhin, and Leonid Leonov in 
preparing the way for perestroyka had not been recog- 
nized.®* While singling out nationalist writers for praise, 
Alekseyev said that a certain “foursome” of contempo- 
rary writers, on the other hand, were attempting to pass 
themselves off as the only lovers of fruth. On the touchy 
issue of nationalism, Alekseyev observed that ‘the most 
direct path to the hearts of other people lies through the 
heart of one’s own people... .” And he concluded by 
warning of the need for ‘vigilance’: “Joining ourselves 
to the process of perestroyka, let us be vigilant and Cir- 
cumspectso that, as they say, the baby is not thrown out 


with the bath water.” 
eee a Se Se ee ee ee eee 
79Bylat Okudzhava, “| Have New Hope,” Moscow News, No. 22, 1987, 
Dowlls 
80Andrey Voznesenskiy, The Nation, June 13, 1987 
81See the speeches published in Literaturnaya Gazeta, May 6, 1987. 
82The late Valentin Ovechkin (1904-1968) wrote about life on the Soviet 
collective farms and was an advocate of agricultural reform. Leonid Leonov 
(b. 1899) has written several important novels which treat peasant and 
environmental issues. The late Viadimir Chivilikhin was a pioneering Soviet 
environmentalist. 
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A fiery younger writer, Yuriy Sergeyev, touched upon 
a topic which was to be much discussed at the confer- 
ence: mass culture. It soon became apparent that this 
term was being used as a code word for the entire pro- 
cess of Westernization taking place under Gorbachev. 
“So-called ‘mass culture’,” Sergeyev fulminated, “has 
inundated the West with filth, sex, murders, violence, 
and cruelty, and the way has been prepared by this very 
rock music.” Rock music, he complained, “blasts out of 
television and radios” and is extolled in the press. On 
the other hand, Sergeyev praised the Russian national- 
ist journal Nash Sovremennik for its good selection of 
materials, but added, “judging from our press, it is as if 
no such journal existed.” Like Alekseyev, Sergeyev 
warned of the need to be “vigilant.” 

Significantly, several non-Russian writers appeared 
to join their voices to those of the “reactionaries.” Borys 
Oliynyk, a Ukrainian writer, decried a sycophantic 
cringing before the West: ‘In order to earn a conde- 
scending thump on the back and a high-handed ‘O.K.,’ 
we are prepared to retreat before those who demand of 
us ideological disarmament.” He continued: “When our 
Russian colleague bows down with natural filial love to 
his native land, there arise whispers about all possible 
great-power ‘isms.’ What does this mean, comrades?” 
Belorussian writer Nil Hilevich came out against ‘‘nation- 
al nihilism,” and he and Oliynyk were supported by 
Azerbaijani writer Ismail Shikhla. 

Feliks Kuznetsov, first secretary of the Moscow Wri- 
ters’ Organization, spoke about the dangerous inroads 
that “mass culture” was making into Soviet society. He 
criticized |. Kryvelev for his attack on Aitmatov, Bykov, 
and Astaf’yev in Komsomolskaya Pravda and revealed 
that the newspaper had failed to publish a rebuttal by 
Kuznetsov. He explicitly identified himself with the senti- 
ments of Hilevich decrying “national nihilism.” 

As is his custom, Aleksandr Prokhanov hit hard in his 
speech. “Brilliant publicists, refined cinematographers, 
venerable men of letters,” he said, “have all united ina 
campaign of annihilation which encompasses ideolo- 
gy, art, and social relations. This ‘negating culture’ is 
well organized, acts in unison, attacks its goals accord- 
ing to plan, and many of these targets have already 
been razed to their foundations.” Those comprising 
the self-appointed “avant-garde of perestroyka,” he 
warned, are far from neutral toward “other recently very 
strong tendencies.” Their attitude is, in fact, “repressi- 
ve.” Itwas only logical therefore that those groups under 
attack should unite “in the face of this annihilating at- 
tack, before the threat of a new cultural dictatorship.” 

Prokhanov also complained that the Army was in- 
creasingly being seen as the “main obstacle to the 
achievement of ‘heaven on earth’.”®? lvan Stadnyuk, the 
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author of numerous war stories, reported indignantly 
that a “well-known prose writer” had predicted that 
Stadnyuk’s books would soon be anathematized. Stat- 
ing that he was proud of his war decorations, Stadnyuk 
singled out the publications Znamya and Moskovskiye 
Novosti for criticism. 

Sergey Vikulov, editor of Nash Sovremennik, returned 
to the theme of Stalingrad. It is “never too late,” he said, 
to stand up for the homeland. “Today many understand 
that we have nowhere further to retreat.” And Vikulov at- 
tacked the rampant Westernization of Soviet society: “In 
music, in style of behavior, in clothing, inour dances, we 
only play the role of pathetic imitators.” 

A particularly fiery (and programmatic) speech was 
given by poet Stanislav Kunyayev. He praised the 
March meeting of the RSFSR writers’ union for speaking 
“at the top of its voice” about negative phenomena that 
had to be exposed. He supported Yuriy Bondarev's 
warning against ‘false democrats.” In the area of litera- 
ture, he warned, “forces have indeed been activated 
which thirst for a diktat.’’ Kunyayev lashed out at the 
attempt by Yevtushenko and others to depict Russian 
nationalists as “a class enemy.” He was especially in- 
censed by Yevtushenko’s poem “The Man from Okhot- 
nyy Ryad” (aplace name signifying ‘Black Hundred”) in 
the No. 4, 1987 issue of Znamya. Writers like Vasiliy Be- 
lov, Yuriy Bondarev, and Vladimir Soloukhin, Kunyayev 
complained, had been placed on a kind of hit list by the 
Soviet press, and anumber of literary critics (all of them 
Russian nationalists) were, he said, having consider- 
able difficulty getting into print.®4 

Kunyayev asserted a writer’s right to deal openly with 
the national question. Why, he asked, were there shouts 
of “taboo”? “Why is Belov forbidden” to write about it? 
Kunyayev also vigorously supported the objections of 
Belorussian writer Hilevich and Ukrainian writer Oliynyk 
to “a vulgar class approach to national cultural values.” 
He declared that he was as opposed to ‘‘Russification”’ 
as anyone. Kunyayev joined Yuriy Sergeyev in excor- 
lating rock music which, he said, should not be “‘propa- 
gandized” by the Soviet government. He accused the 
paper Moskovskiye Novosti and the Soviet youth journal 


®8Colonel General D. A. Volkonogov, deputy chief of the Main Political 
Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy, who was the armed forces 
representative at the meeting, assailed various unnamed writers for 
promulgating dangerous pacifist views. (Later in the conference, Ales’ 
Adamovich stated that Volkonogov was criticizing a piece published by 
Adamovich in Moskovskiye Novosti.) By contrast, writer Aleksandr Prokhanov 
was singled out by Volkonogov for warm praise. 

844 similar “hit list” of authors that are having difficulty getting published 
appeared in an article defending Vasiliy Belov's Everything /s Still to Come. 
See Vyacheslav Gorbachev, “What Is Still to Come?” Molodaya Gvardiya, 
No. 3, 1987, p. 255-56. See also idem, "Perestroyka and Fabrication,” in ibid., 
No. 7, 1987, pp. 220-47, 
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Yunost’ in particular of promoting rock. 

In response to Viktor Rozov's statement that he was 
unable to bring himself to utter the words, ‘lam proud to 
be a Russian,” Yuriy Bondarev exclaimed: “ ‘lama Rus- 
sian and proud of it,’ ‘| am a Ukrainian and proud of it,’ ‘| 
am a Georgian and proud of it'—in these words is a 
grateful love for one’s home... .” 

Vladimir Krupin, chairman of the union’s commission 
on the preservation of nature, charged that his commis- 
sion had recently been “physically forbidden” to act. 
The river diversion scheme, he warned, was once again 
being bruited. Krupin also fulminated against rock mu- 
sic: “Elvis Presley, soft rock, then hard rock, then punk 
rock—these are all species of narcotics.’ He lamented 
the fact that the publication of the multi-volume History 
of the Russian State by Nikolay Karamzin (1766-1826) 
had once again been postponed. More should be 
known, he declared, about the opponents of the 19th- 
century revolutionary democrats. ‘Why do we know the 
revolutionary democrats and not the other side?” 

By my count, 16 of the writers who spoke at the confer- 
ence took a clear anti-Gorbachev line, ten (including an 
Estonian and an Uzbek®°) were supportive, and nine did 
not make their position clear. It seemed obvious that a 
strong coalition of nationalists (both Russian and non- 
Russian), pro-military neo-Stalinists (Such as Pro- 
khanov and Stadnyuk), and endangered literary bu- 
reaucrats (such as Kuznetsov) was emerging. Russian 
nationalists appeared to be the dominant group in this 
alliance. 

The Gorbachevites who were present at the confer- 
ence defended their positions. Baklanov said that Liter- 
aturnaya Gazeta had “prepared the way for perestroyka 
as perhaps no other publication.” He also defended the 
publication of works that had been banned, such as 
those of the famous Novyy Mir editor in the Khrushchev 
period, Aleksandr Tvardovskiy. 

Sergey Zalygin, the current editor of Novyy Mir, not 
only defended what Literaturnaya Gazeta had been 
publishing, but offered a major “restructuring” propos- 
al: the bureau of the secretariat of the USSR Writers’ 
Union—of which he was amember—had, he said, done 
nothing for the past year and its composition should be 
changed. Aleksandr Borshchagovskiy, a writer and crit- 
ic of the older generation, was more aggressive in tone. 
Zalygin, he said, was being too ‘‘delicate” in his 
criticism: “The bureau of the secretariat simply does not 
exist” and must be changed. The writers’ union has de- 


85The Estonian writer was Viadimir Beekman, and the Uzbek writer, 
Ulmas Umarbekov. For an insightful discussion of nationalities issues under 
Gorbachev, see Paul Goble, “Gorbachev and the Soviet Nationality 
Question,” in Maurice Friedberg and Heyward Isham, op. cit., pp. 76-100. 


Soviet author Sergey Zalygin, editor of Novyy Mir, pho- 
tographed in August 1987. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


voted itself to “protecting the interests and privileges” 
of its hierarchy and has not taken a single step toward 
“democratizing” life for Soviet writers. Borshchagovskiy 
assailed Sergey Mikhalkov for his alleged obsession 
with “decorations and titles.” He firmly supported Vladi- 
mir Lakshin’s criticism of Belov’s Everything Is Still to 
Come and upbraided Petr Proskurin for attempting to 
defend Belov. There should be no untouchables, he as- 
serted, in the ranks of Soviet writers. 

Voznesenskiy accused Kunyayev of attempting to 
create a ‘schism’ on the “national question,” and he 
skewered Proskurin for his recent criticism of what Pro- 
skurin called “necrophilism,” (that is, the publication of 
previously banned works by deceased writers and po- 
ets such as Tvardovskiy and Akhmatova). Those stand- 
ing in long lines to buy journals like Druzhba Narodov 
were, he said, ‘voting for glasnost’.” He praised Ryba- 
kov’s anti-Stalinist novel Children of Arbat as well as the 
decision to rehabilitate Pasternak and publish Doctor 
Zhivago. On rock music, Voznesenskiy said that it was 
merely “rhythm.” Boris Grebenshchikov and the Lenin- 
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grad rock group “Aquarium” had, he added, made 
“major masterpieces in the genre of rock music.”®° And 
he had anew “restructuring” Suggestion for the union: “| 
propose the creation of a special secretariat devoted 
to the reception of young writers. Let such masters as 
V. Kaverin, Ch. Aitmatov, V. Rasputin, B. Okudzhava, 
and Ye. Yevtushenko recruit two or three young writers 
for whom they would answer... .” Three of the five writ- 
ers mentioned by Voznesenskiy—Kaverin, Okudzhava, 
and Yevtushenko—are decided adherents to the Gor- 
bachev line. 

Andrey Dement'yev, editor of the journal Yunost, 
focused his comments on the alienation of Soviet youth 
who, he maintained, simply must be brought into the “lit- 
erary process.” Like Voznesenskiy, Dement'yev had a 
“restructuring” suggestion to make: “Our journals are 
presently often disunited. | think it would make sense. 
to create a council of the chief editors of the literary- 
artistic journals of the USSR Writers’ Union. We must be 
closer to one another.” The proposed council could, of 
course, be used as a club against editors departing 
from the Gorbachev line. 


Thus, both the Gorbachevites and their opponents 
gave no quarter in what at times resembled hand-to- 
hand combat. The “reactionaries” had, it appeared, 
achieved atleast “containment,” ifnot the beginnings of 
a “rollback.” It is little wonder that Yuriy Bondarey, in an 
interview published in July 1987, expressed satisfaction 
with what had happened at the USSR writers’ confer- 
ence: ‘The plenum ended, to put it mildly, with the con- 
solidation of good forces... ."°’ 


Politics and Culture 


It is worth recalling that a split in the ranks of Soviet 
writers occurred in 1954 at the second USSR Writers’ 
Union Congress. As the late Max Hayward noted, the 


®°On Boris Grebenshchikov and “Aquarium,” see the materials in Strana 
i Mir, No. 4, 1987, pp. 105—19. On the subject of Soviet rock music, see “Soviet 
Rock Goes to London,” Moscow News, No. 32, 1987; and “Funky 
glasnost,” The Economist (London), Oct. 3, 1987, p. 104 


8’Vuriy Bondarev, “Time Is an Incorruptible Judge,” Literaturnaya 


Rossiya, July 3, 1987, p.3 
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Politburo member Yegor Ligachev at a June 1987 session of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
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relative strength of the two groups “evidently depended 
onsome configuration inthe party presidium... .”®®& One 
can date a similar split to the March 1987 meeting of the 
secretariat of the RSFSR writers’ union. In this instance, 
too, the split appeared to reflect division at the highest 
level of the party. 

The June 1987 Central Committee plenum, like the 
January 1987 plenum before it, represented a critical 
milestone in modern Soviet politics. In a certain sense, 
both party plenums were personal triumphs for Gorba- 
chev, who managed both to gain qualified acceptance 
of his package of economic reforms and to elevate to full 
Politburo membership an energetic and resourceful ad- 
herent, Aleksandr Yakovlev (at the June plenum). The 
two plenums may, however, have served to rally oppo- 
nents of Gorbachev's program in the party leadership. 

One man who appears to have been particularly ener- 
gized by the June 1987 plenum was Ligachev. The pro- 
motion of Yakovlev to full membership in the Politburo 
raised the obvious possibility that Gorbachev was 
grooming Yakovlev to replace Ligachev in the post of 
second party secretary. Understandably, Ligachev be- 
gan to flex his political muscle as the number two man in 
the Politburo, moving to strengthen and broaden his in- 
fluence in the critical sphere of culture. Thus, in June 
1987, Proskurin, the critic of “necrophilism,” was 
named RSFSR representative to the Soviet Cultural 
Foundation, despite strong objections to his views on 
the part of the foundation's chairman Likhachev.®? In the 
same month, Kuznetsov was made head of the Gorkiy 
Institute of World Literature. Neither appointment could 
have been to the liking of the Gorbachevites. 

Ligachev used his political clout during his two visits, 
onJuly 1 and July 3, to the offices of Sovetskaya Kul tura, 
a publication that under the editorship of Albert Be- 
lyayev had become a clarion of the “new thinking.’’2° 
Ligachev was greeted coolly by the paper's editorial 
board, and the staff then proceeded to lecture him on 
what should be done in the area of Soviet culture. 
V. Ganyushkin informed him that a “class approach” to 
the inheritance of the past needed to be reclaimed and 
warned that “an interest in magnates from the past has 
begun to squeeze out a knowledge of the actions of rev- 
olutionary heroes.” Film critic V. S. Kichin voiced alarm 
that a “simplified understanding of democracy” had led 
to the spread of “dangerous ideas” in Soviet society, 
such as those promulgated by the unofficial organiza- 
tions Pamyat’ (Moscow) and Otechestvo (Sverdlovsk). 
Both speakers clearly wanted Ligachev to address the 
dangers represented by Russian nationalism. 

Ligachev, however, had other concerns on his mind. 
“On the waves of perestroyka and of renewal, ” he noted, 
“there have been cast up, as one would have expected, 


foam and debris. There have appeared ‘energetic’ peo- 
ple who at times try to replace our spiritual values with 
their own dubious ideas and intentions.” This sounded 
like a paraphrase of what writers like Mikhalkov, Bon- 
darev, and Proskurin had been saying. And indeed, Li- 
gachev unambiguously joined his voice to theirs: 


Recently at the plenum of the Soviet Writers’ Union, and 
still earlier at the session of the secretariat of the RSFSR 
Writers’ Union, prominent Soviet men of letters ex- 
pressed concern over several negative developments. 
It was remarked that in some works one does not en- 
counter the word “communist” and that literary criticism 
avoids the very concepts of socialist realism and posi- 
tive hero.... We should not permit the names and works 
of cultural figures who comprise the summit of Russian 
and our Soviet classics to be pushed into the second 
rank in the press, television, film, music, and fine arts.°" 


On the vexing question of “mass culture,” Ligachev 
stated: “Not long ago V. G. Rasputin visited me. During 
the course of our discussion, he expressed uneasiness 
at the fact that the aggressiveness of so-called mass 
culture and of the torrent of musical imitations is 
growing.” In saying that he and Rasputin had come to 
a meeting of the minds on the subject of mass culture, 
Ligachev was sending an important signal. The West, 
he warned, is attempting to foist its bourgeois mass cul- 
ture on the Soviet Union. And he lashed out at a recent 
Soviet documentary: “In Leningrad, they made a docu- 
mentary film devoted to the group ‘Pop-Mechanics.’ 
What an ideational and artistic hotchpotch!”’ 

Ligachev may have been influenced by an article on 
the subject appearing in Moskva.%* The author dis- 
cusses subjects ranging from heavy metal rock music, 
to evening soap operas like “Dynasty” and “Dallas,” to 
movies like Rambo, to show how this “culture” is making 
dangerous inroads into West European societies. 

Ligachev pointedly informed the staff of Sovetskaya 
Kul'tura that at the June 1987 Central Committee ple- 
num it had been shown that “under the guise of a 
struggle with the ambitions of one group, the ambitions 
of another group—its predilections, attachments, and 
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subjective point of view—are being foisted upon us. 
One encounters this in the mass media, in art, and in 
literature.” It was time to “uproot cliquishness (grup- 
povshchina),” which was “inflicting harm on the devei- 
opment of Soviet culture.” 

Ligachev's reception by the editorial staff of Sovet- 
skaya Kul’tura had hardly been a warm one, and it was 
reasonably clear that no meeting of the minds had re- 
sulted from his two visits to its offices. In subsequent is- 
sues of the newspaper, however, articles and major in- 
terviews with what could be called Ligachevites began 
to appear—for example, an interview with and a capa- 
cious article by Bondarev; a piece by Viktor Astaf'yev; 
and an article by Russian nationalist critic lvan Vasil- 
'yev.?° It was clear that Ligachev had flexed his political 
muscle to some effect. 


Cinema: A rollback of sorts also began to occur in 
the sphere of film, where, as we have seen, the Gorba- 
chevites had initially scored a major triumph. In its July 
28, 1987, issue, Sovetskaya Kultura published an inter- 
view with Sergey Bondarchuk, who had recently been 
elected “artistic leader” of anew collective (ob yedine- 
niye) at Mosfilm studios.?4 The programmatic statement 
of this collective—which included filmmakers Nikita 
Mikhalkov and Gleb Panfilov, one of the new secretaries 
of Klimov’s union and thus a defector from the Gorba- 
chevites—assailed ‘‘the process of hidden bourgeoisi- 
ficationand commercialization of our cinema, aprocess 
that carries the threat of pop and mass culture, wiping 
out the social and spiritual values that make up the con- 
tent and meaning of our Soviet way of life. . . ..’ Bondar- 
chuk attacked those who “use perestroyka for their own 
personal, ambitious goals” and asserted that he per- 
sonally felt no need to “restructure” himself: “Why 
should | repudiate everything that | have done?” 

On July 11, Sovetskaya Kul'tura published a letter 
from Yevgenly Surkov, former editor of /skusstvo Kino, 
who claimed that there were a number of distinguished 
Soviet filmmakers who had in effect been removed from 
participation in the union’s work. Klimov replied in the 
August 11 issue of the same paper in the form of an inter- 
view given to film critic V. Kichin.2° Klimov remarked: 
“The people about whom the author [Surkov] writes 
have only been deprived of their ‘general's’ privileges 
[in the union]... . Their participation in the activity of 
the union depends entirely on them.” Reminded by Ki- 
chin that several of these individuals participate in the 
collegium of Goskino, Klimov said that the collegium 
should be restructured so that there would be no “life- 
time” positions in it. 

But there were indications that the Klimov juggernaut 
was meeting with resistance from other quarters as well. 
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Soviet film director Sergey Bondarchuk pictured at the 
November 1986 rehearsals for the Bolshoi Theater's 
production of the Tchaikovsky opera “Mazepa.”’ 
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Since the May 1986 filmmakers’ congress, he and the 
members of his secretariat had been attempting to 
purge the All-Union State Institute of Cinematography 
(VGIK) in Moscow. According to a colleague of Klimov, 
Viktor Dyomin, his plan was the following: “In Septem- 
ber [1987] all students, old and new, should be sent out 
for internships. After that, all VGIK instructors should be 
thrown out, and the premises ought to be thoroughly dis- 
infected. Then new teachers who can teach must be se- 


°8See Yuriy Bondarev, "Truth Is Multifaced .. . ," Sovetskaya Kul'tura, 
July 18, 1987, p. 6; idem, “Criticism—a Category of Truth?” ibid., Aug. 27, 
1987, p. 6; Viktor Astaf'yev, “Thank You Eternally” and other sketches, 
ibid., Aug. 1, 1987; and Ivan Vasil'yev, “It's Bad For Us and Not Good for You," 
ibid., July 25, 1987, p. 3. 
Sergey Bondarchuk, “Ask of Yourself,” ibid., July 28, 1987, p. 5 
*Yelem Klimov, “A Drama That Must Have a Happy Ending,” ibid., 
Aug. 11, 1987, p. 4. ; 
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lected.”°° The battle for the control of VGIK was recently 
described by Moscow News: 


The VGIK students were the first to undertake an analy- 
sis of the situation’s causes and consequences. They 
did so at a Komsomol meeting in April 1986. The new 
Secretariat of the Cinematograhers’ Union, led by Ye- 
lem Klimov, setup acommission to study the situation at 
VGIK. The commission worked in the students’ full view, 
which certainly encouraged them to take fresh action. 
They established a special committee in charge of re- 
structuring the academic process, conducted opinion 
polls and roundtable discussions, and finally organized 
an open debate to give everyone an opportunity to criti- 
cize, argue, and make suggestions. Passions rose to a 
high pitch during the hearings... . 


The account continues: 


When the former head Vitaliy Zhdan retired (not atonce, 
and not without a struggle), the conflict entered a new 
stage. The VG/K management maintained that once the 
old head retired, perestroyka was complete, and the 
status quo would be valid. But the students and some of 
their professors disagreed .... Specifically, they advo- 
cated the engagement of top filmmakers with undisput- 
ed artistic reputations, the people actually making films. 
... This demand ran into serious resistance on the part of 
the academic council, which had more rights and better 
tactical skills than students .... There was only one can- 
didate, deputy head Aleksandr Novikov, for the ‘elec- 


tion’.2” 


Terming this development a ‘‘profanation of democra- 
cy,” Klimov managed to get another candidate, the 43- 
year-old non-party member Sergey Solov'yev, put for- 
ward for the post of rector. Solov'yev, however, was then 
blocked by the VGIK academic council and the Ministry 
of Education. An impasse had been reached. 

The same issue of Moscow News which described 
the VGIK situation carried a statement by the new Gos- 
kino chairman, Aleksandr Kamshalov, indicating that 
the “self-financing” of the film industry being advocated 
by Klimov and his colleagues was encountering serious 
obstacles. “Perestroyka,” Kamshalov said, “is going on 
with difficulty in cinematography. We cannot switch 
over to the self-supporting system. Since last year, we 
have been anon-profitable industry. In two years’ time, 
we'll try to introduce such a profit-and-loss accountancy 
system for Mosfilm, particularly for Rolan Bykov's and 
[Vladimir] Men'shov's workshops . . . .” Clearly, Kam- 
shalov was calling for aless revolutionary pace than that 
sought by Klimov. 
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An article entitled ‘Remarks of a Retrograde,” which 
appeared in Sovetskaya Kul’tura in September 1987, 
suggested that the elitist films being promoted by Kli- 
mov and the new leadership of the union were unable to 
attract a mass audience.°® By the time of the next film- 
makers’ congress, when new elections will be conduct- 
ed, the author Stanislav Govorukhin warned, the Soviet 
cinema could have lost “half its viewers.” He reminded 
his readers that at the Moscow international film festival 
in July, Nikita Mikhalkov’s film Dark Eyes had receiveda 
spontaneous ovation from the several thousand people 
in the hall. A film critic, on the other hand, had com- 
mented: “Bad. Hopelessly bad.” Such critics, Govoru- 
khin said, believe that it is poor form to praise a film that 
might have popular appeal. Significantly, there have 
been attempts in recent months to rehabilitate the film 
Lermontov.%? 


Literature. \|n literature, the counterattack grew 
throughout the summer of 1987. It is noteworthy, for ex- 
ample, that the “reactionaries” began to assail those lib- 
eral nationalists who were continuing to support the 
Gorbachev line. In an article appropriately entitled 
“Revenge,” published in late August in Literaturnaya 
Rossiya, Vasiliy Roslyakov attacked Sergey Zalygin, 
lumping him together with “liberal” activist Andrey 
Voznesenskiy.'°° And Yuriy Bondarev scored Acade- 
mician Likhachev on the pages of Sovetskaya Kul'tura 
for advocating a spurious “repentance”; Likhachev hit 
back in Literaturnaya Gazeta. '°' 

Writing in Ogonyok in August, novelist Anatoliy Pri- 
stavkin, a Gorbachev supporter, expressed chagrin at 
the hard-hitting campaign by his “brothers of the pen.” 
“For what purpose,” he asked, “have they been given 
the great, mighty, etc., Russian language—so that they 
should settle scores from the rostrum? Write better. Let 
that be your answer to your enemies . . . rele 
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%in Film Comment, No. 23, June 1987, p. 51. 

97Boris Berman, “Dramatic Developments at Cinematography Institute,” 
Moscow News, No. 20, 1987, p. 11. See also the report on the situation at VGIK 
in Iskusstvo Kino, No. 7, 1987, pp. 21-31. 

88Stanislav Govorukhin, “Remarks of a Retrograde,” Sovetskaya 
Kultura, Sept 17, 1987, p. 3. See also Yuriy Yakovlev, “Let a New Hero Come 
from the Screen,” ibid., Oct. 1, 1987, p. 4. Yakovlev cites Ligachev 
explicitly on the danger of ‘cliquishness.” 

999n this, see “So, To Whom Is This Useful?” Nedelya (Moscow), No. 25, 
1987, p. 17. For a defense of the film, see Yuriy Tyurin, “Trustworthiness and 
Invention,” Nash Sovremennik, No. 6, 1987, pp. 183-84. For a recent 
attack, see S. Rassadin, “The Doors Are Slamming,” /skusstvo Kino, No. 7, 
1987, pp. 10-12. 

100Vasiliy Roslyakov, “Revenge,” Literaturnaya Rossiya, Aug. 28, 1987, 
p. 8. 

'01Bondarev's attack appeared in Sovetskaya Kul'tura, Aug. 27, 1987, 
p. 6; and Likhachev's response, in “From Repentance to Action!” 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Sept. 9, 1987, p. 2. 

102Anatoliy Pristavkin, “Responsibility,” Ogonyok, No. 32, 1987, p. 8. 
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In early October, two liberal editors of Novyy Mir, 
Anatoliy Strelyanyy and Igor Vinogradov, resigned from 
the journal's board.'°° Ligachev’s campaign against 
“cliquishness” appeared to be having an effect on that 
journal. The No. 8, 1987, issue, published poems by 
the outspoken anti-Gorbachevite Stanislav Kunyayev. 
These poems might simply have been in the “pipeline,” 
but it is also possible that their publication was a signal 
of changes in editorial policy. In 1988, Novyy Mir plans 
to publish works by such conservative writers as Viktor 
Astaf'yev, Vasiliy Belov, and Valentin Rasputin. 


Dialectics of Culture 


Gorbachev and Yakovlev were, of course, not un- 
aware of the counteroffensive against their supporters. 
Their views on the controverted issues were aired onthe 
pages of Sovetskaya Kul'tura. '°* Itis impossible to miss 
a certain defensiveness in Gorbachev's remarks. Pere- 
stroyka, he affirmed, “is not only negation, and if it is ne- 
gation, it is dialectical negation.” He then proceeded to 
address points that he thought might be in the minds of 
his listeners: “. . . will this new stage not turn out to be a 
negation of everything that has preceded it, and have 
we not forgotten our history? And is there not in the pre- 
sent politics an undervaluing of everything that previous 
generations have done?” To think thus, he declared, 
would be a serious mistake. Gorbachev then reminded 
his audience that they were all in the same boat, all on 
the same side of the barricades. He referred directly to 
the March 1987 meeting of the secretariat of the RSFSR 
Writers’ Union which had launched the counterattack 
against his followers: “... when passions flared up at the 
session of the directorate of the Russian writers’ union, | 
asked the comrades to pass on the message that we 
would be very disturbed if suddenly, instead of the con- 
solidation of our creative intelligentsia, there should 
take place, so to speak, a squabble... .” While there 
had indeed been “extreme acts (kraynosti),” they had 
So far taken place within the framework of ‘a struggle for 
socialism.” 

In response to a statement by chief editor Albert Be- 
lyayev, who cautioned against the danger represented 
by cultural activists “fighting for the originality and purity 
of national culture,” Gorbachev said: ‘We are a state 
that unites a unique friendly family of peoples! That is 
Lenin’s testament!” 

A similar approach was taken by Aleksandr Yakovlev 
in his speech, “Perestroyka and Morality,” delivered in 
the provincial city of Kaluga and published on July 21 
in Sovetskaya Kul'tura.'°° As in Gorbachev's speech, 
there was a defensive tone. He admitted the need for en- 


vironmental protection and the preservation of historical 
monuments, and he made clear that he was no defender 
of “mass culture.” But he asked why mass culture has 
gained a foothold in the Soviet Union and answered that 
it was because during the period of stagnation (mean- 
ing Brezhnev's rule) people ceased attending Soviet 
theaters and cinemas. Thus, mass culture had to be 
counteracted with attractive and high-quality Soviet art. 

Yakovlev then proceeded to lash out at critics of the 
Gorbachev cultural line. “A striving for a kind of group 
revenge, he noted, ‘‘at times replaces everything else. 
The fomenting of ‘panic-stricken horror’ over the unfa- 
miliar processes taking place in the intellectual sphere 
does not bespeak a proper sense of social responsibil- 
ity...."’ Moreover, added Yakovlev, “there are still more 
than a few cultural figures who keep a very significant 
silence concerning the social transformations... .” 

Nationalism and religio-nationalism constitute the 
greatest danger to contemporary Soviet society, Yakov- 
lev intimated. Like |. Kryvelev in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, he insisted that one can, indeed must, have mo- 
rality without religion. He opposed “the clan-like aspira- 
tions and ambitions” of individuals who seek to inflame 
“national exclusiveness” or “ ‘play’ with religious preju- 
dices."’ Such opponents attempt to ‘adorn the feudal or 
bourgeois past .. . to reconcile the democratic and the 
reactionary .. . in the pre-socialist history of this or that 
people.” Inso doing, he warned pointedly, “they put into 
question the conformity to natural law of the social revo- 
lution.” Lenin, he reminded his listeners, firmly opposed 
all nationalisms. 

Regarding the preservation of historical monuments, 
Yakovlev said that the Soviet Union has been doing 
much more than the tsars ever did. However, he warned 
that preservation efforts must “have nothing in common 
with the poeticization of what is reactionary in the history 
and culture of the past.” Citing Gorbachev, he declared: 


'3See the report in Russkaya Mys/’, Oct. 9, 1987, p. 7. If this report is 
correct, it could mean that the two editors resigned over the journal's decision 
to publish works by such outspoken conservatives as Stanislav Kunyayev 
and Vasiliy Belov. 

'4See fn. 1 for the Gorbachev reference. The July 2, 1987, issue of 
Pravda reported that Gorbachev had donated 50,000 rubles of his royalities 
from books published abroad to the Soviet Cultural Foundation to build a 
monument in Smolensk to Vasiliy Tyorkin and the poet who wrote of him, 
Aleksandr Tvardovskiy. Gorbachev thus appeared to identify with the 
liberal Marxism of Tvardovskiy. 

'°Aleksandr Yakovlev, ‘Perestroyka and Morality,” Sovetskaya 
Kultura, July 21, 1987, p. 2. Interestingly, while in the Kaluga area, Yakovlev 
visited Optina Pustyn Monastery, where restoration work is being 
conducted. For a comprehensive statement of Yakovlev's views on subjects 
ranging from philosophy to culture to religion, see his address of April 17, 
1987, entitled “The Achievement of a Qualitatively New Condition of Soviet 
Society and Social Sciences,” in Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR ite) 
No. 6, 1987, pp. 51-80. 
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Problems of Communism Nov-Dec 1987 


Soviet poet Yevgeniy Yevtushenko in Moscow, November 1985. 


“We are all born of October.” 

On August 7, Gorbachev disappeared from public 
view for 52 days. '°° Whatever the reasons for this pro- 
longed vacation, his opponents made use of his ab- 
sence. On September 11, KGB Chairman Viktor Chebri- 
kov’s speech on the occasion of the 110th anniversary 
of the birth of Feliks Dzerzhinskiy, founder of the Cheka, 
was published in Pravda. '°’ Chebrikov underlined that 
Dzerzhinskiy had ‘decisively dissociated himself from 
the tactics of ‘left communists,’ who threatened the party 
with a schism.” The Trotskyites were several times cited 
as a particularly insidious enemy. Turning to the cultural 
sphere, Chebrikov said: “The works of writers, cine- 
matographers, artists, musicians, theater people, ina 
word, of all creative workers possess an enormous pow- 
er to affect people emotionally. Understanding this, our 


'06Philip Taubman, “After 52 Days and Many Rumors, Gorbachev 
Reappears at Kremlin,” The New York Times, Sept. 30, 1987. 

107Viktor Chebrikov, “A Great Example of Service to Revolutionary 
Ideals,” Pravda, Sept. 11, 1987, p. 3 

108F or Ligachev's remarks, see “Conference in the Central Committee of 
the CPSU,” Pravda, Sept. 18, 1987, and "No. 2 Soviet Official Puts in a Bad 
Word Against Glasnost,” The New York Times, Sept. 24, 1987. 
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opponents try to push individual representatives of the 
artistic intelligentsia into a position of fault-finding, dem- 
agogy, and nihilism, into blackening several stages in 
the historical development of our society, into repudiat- 
ing the chief purpose of Soviet culture—the spiritual ele- 
vation of human labor.” Chebrikov thus aligned himself 
unambiguously with the “reactionaries” on questions of 
culture. 

Later in September, at ameeting with the heads of the 
Soviet mass media and propaganda organs, Ligachev 
condemned recent criticisms of Soviet leaders, includ- 
ing Stalin, and singled out two publications, Moskov- 
skiye Novosti and Ogonyok, for obloquy. Ligachev's ire, 
according to The New York Times, was particularly 
aroused by the publication in Moskovskiye Novosti ofan 
obituary for émigré writer Viktor Nekrasov, who had 
been expelled from the CPSU in 1972. '°° The obituary 
was signed by Grigoriy Baklanov, Bulat Okudzhava, 
Vyacheslav Kondrat'yev, and Vladimir Lakshin. The 
New York Times wrote: “Mr. Ligachev reprimanded the 
editor of Moscow News, Yegor Yakovlev, for printing the 
obituary, contending that Mr. Yakovlev had been ad- 
vised by the party not to publish the notice, witnesses ! 
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said. Mr. Yakovlev rose to his feet to challenge Mr. Liga- 
chev's assertion and defend publication of the tribute, 
the witnesses said.” Ligachev’s blistering anger comes 
through even in the presumably toned-down version of 
his remarks published in Pravda: “. . . several editorial 
boards willingly publish that which accords with their 
own point of view. But that which is notin accord is either 
not published or is accompanied by a commentary re- 
futing it. This results in a one-sided democracy which 
must be gotten rid of.” It stands to reason that Yegor 
Yakovlev would not have openly challenged the second 
party secretary unless he believed that he enjoyed the 
firm support of General Secretary Gorbachev. 
Despite the fact that Gorbachev's supporters contin- 
ued to struggle hard on behalf of his policies, Ligachev's 
forces were able to make important gains during the fall 
and early winter of 1987. Quite significant was the elec- 
tion of Aleksandr Mikhaylov rather than Yevtushenko to 
succeed Kuznetsov as head of the powerful 2,000- 
member Moscow Writers’ Organization. '°° Yevtushen- 
ko was, of course, a fervent Gorbachev supporter, while 
Mikhaylov was the candidate of the conservatives. ''° In 
his campaign speech, Yevtushenko said that he advo- 
cated “democratic perestroyka in the structure of the 
leadership” and that, if elected, he would propose the 
formation of a “collective leadership’ embodied in a 
new bureau of the secretariat consisting of four first sec- 
retaries. He also promised that he would propose the 
names of Y. Chernichenko, M. Shatrov, and A. Pristavkin 
(all of them noted Gorbachevites) as candidates for the 
new bureau. Mikhaylov, by contrast, stressed that his 
policies would be based on ‘reality.’ One of the realities 
that he would take into consideration would be “every- 
thing that has been done by the present secretariat, 
headed by F. Kuznetsov.” In the election, Mikhaylov re- 


ceived 93 votes to Yevtushenko's 55. A third candidate, 
V. Shugayev, received 15 votes. 

The delivery of a cautious and fairly bland speech by 
Gorbachev on November 2 to mark the 70th anniversary 
of Soviet power—a speech that some of his supporters 
had predicted would be a new “secret speech’ —was 
another indication of the growing strength of the conser- 
vatives. The removal of outspoken Moscow party leader 
Boris Yel’tsin on November 11 from his position and the 
manner in which he was criticized and repudiated by 
Soviet leaders, including Gorbachev, was another indi- 
cation.''' In early December, Ligachev revealed to Mi- 
chel Tatu of Le Monde that he, and not Gorbachev, was 
chairing the meetings of the party Secretariat. ''* 

To sum up, as of December 1987, Soviet writers, film- 
makers, and intellectuals appeared to be separated 
into two warring camps, one looking to the General Sec- 
retary, the other to the “Second” Party Secretary, for 
guidance and support. Thanks to the policy of g/asnost’, 
the contours and personae of the struggle seemed rea- 
sonably clear. What is not clear is what turns the strug- 
gle will take in the future. 


'°See Literaturnaya Gazeta, Oct. 21, 1987, pp. 1-2. 

"!Vyacheslav Gorbachev, deputy editor of Molodaya Gvardiya and an 
outspoken conservative, numbers Mikhaylov among the angels in his article, 
“Perestroyka and Fabrication,” loc. cit. In fact, Mikhaylov is classed 
together with poet Stanislav Kunyayev and novelist Petr Proskurin. High praise 
indeed! Those singled out for attack, on the other hand, include Vitaliy 
Korotich, Yegor Yakovlev, Vladimir Karpov, and several Soviet rock groups. 
Ligachev's name, significantly, is cited before that of Gorbachev 

"Gorbachev's speech appeared in the November 3, 1987, Pravda. 

The announcement of Yel'tsin's removal was published on November 13th in 
Pravda. For an informative account of the reasons behind Yel'tsin’s 
downfall, see Michel Tatu, “The Opponents of the Reforms Score a Point in 
Moscow,” Le Monde (Paris), Nov. 13, 1987. See also Tatu’s recent book 
Gorbatchev, Paris, Le Centurion, 1987, pp. 165-66. 243-49. 

"'2/ e Monae, Dec. 4, 1987, p. 1. 
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Polish Trade Unions “Normalized” 


Jerzy M. Kolankiewicz 


ojciech Jaruzelski's regime has failed to dimin- 
ish to any significant degree society's alien- 
ation from government, despite far-reaching 
local government electoral reform proposals, ' conces- 
sions on the autonomous organization of associations,* 
and the publication of the semi-autonomous journal Res 
Publica, as well as other concessions of a distinctly 
political character. Indeed, the announcement of a ref- 
erendum* on the latest economic reforms and concomi- 
tant political democratization decided upon at the Octo- 
ber 1987 Plenum of the Central Committee of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party (PUWP) can be seen as a desper- 
ate attempt by the government to involve in the reform 
process a society that has passively rejected the en- 
tire gamut of councils, commissions, and consultations 
proffered as replacements for the popularly created 
Solidarity. 

Given the growing apathy, frustration, and cynicism 
of the Poles,‘ a decline in real income,° and the abys- 
mal state of working, health, housing, and environmen- 
tal conditions, the government could hardly have found 
a worse time to introduce new anti-subsidy economic 
measures that promised soaring increases of 50 to 200 
percent in the costs of food, fuel, transportation, child 
care, and other essentials and whose pay-off perspec- 
tive is measured in terms of years. Uncertainty over 
the outcome of economic reform can only compound 
society's already profound distrust of the government. 
lronically, it is precisely this kind of social and political 
environment that may spawn a new role for Polish trade 
unions. For, if the defense of already eroded living stan- 
dards entails opposing the anti-subsidy market-type re- 
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forms promoted by the government, then the govern- 
ment may find union-sponsored opposition, even strike 
action, preferable to uncontrolled reaction and confron- 
tation in the streets. 

Will the Polish trade unions have the legitimacy and 
Capability to perform this role of tension-management? 
Orfor that matter, will they play any role in influencing the 
progress of government-sponsored economic reform? 
Some tentative answers can be put forward after an ex- 
amination of the how and why of the present conditions 
of union existence. 


Rebuilding ‘Trade Unions 


Trade unions have been a key ingredient in Jaruzel- 
ski’s attempts to demonstrate his regime’s continuity 
with the violently foreshortened Solidarity era.® It is no 
accident that until quite recently the regime regularly re- 
ported on the “implementation” of the Gdansk-Szcze- 
cin-Jastrzebie Accords of 1980 and related demands. 
Nottill late 1986, did the government feel free to suggest 
that those agreements belonged to another era.’ 
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'M. Urbaniak, “New-Style Elections,” Odrodzenie (Warsaw), Sept. 19, 
1987. 

2For a discussion of these proposed associations, see E. Szemplinska, 
“A Bit Faster Up That Hill,” Tygodnik Powszechny (Krakow), July 6, 1987. 

3. Tagliabue, “Poland, Planning Many Changes, Calls a Referendum 
on the Economy,” The New York Times, Oct. 9, 1987. 

4This is now documented even by traditionally “conservative” sources. 
See “Voices for Reform,” Rzeczywistos¢é (Warsaw), Sept. 6, 1987. 

°Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Sept. 5-6, 1987. The argument that price 
increases are basic to economic reform is now suspect due to the declining 
market availability of goods, despite significant price increases and plan 
forecasts for an increased market share. See Metalowiec (Katowice), Sept. 13, 
1987. 

6For an extended version of this argument, see the author's “The Politics 
of Permissible Pluralism,” Eastern European Politics and Societies (Berkeley, 
CA), Vol. 1, No. 4, Winter 1988. 

7See S. Koziaczy in Trybuna Ludu, Nov. 22-23, 1986. Government 
spokesman Jerzy Urban referred to them as “facts of history” (Rzeczpospolita 
[Warsaw], June 22, 1987). His comments came after Pope John Paul || 
had questioned the extent of the regime's efforts to implement the accords, 
and after trade union leaders had begun to speak of the need for new" 
accords. 
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Polish Trade Unions “Normalized” 


Whereas de facto membership in Solidarity had been 
outlawed (and the right to employment severely in- 
fringed) much earlier under martial law, almost from the 
onset of martial law a debate on the future structures of 
trade unions was initiated. The Social Consultative 
Commission of the Council of State, aided by the Com- 
mittee for Trade Unions of the Council of Ministers, was 
casting around as early as February 1982 for a suitable 
alternative to (1) the highly centralized pre-1980 
branch-union model and (2) the ‘“‘regionally’’-based Sol- 
idarity model. The regime felt it necessary to distance 
itself symbolically from both models. Negotiations on 
the structure of the unions seemed to exclude the Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions (CRZZ) model, because of 
its discredited history leading to what was officially ac- 
cepted as “legitimate working class protest.” Likewise, 
the experience of trade union pluralism in the Solidarity 


era and the expectations associated with the grass- 
roots creation of unions also prompted the Jaruzelski 
regime to move away from this model. 

The re-emergence of all the pre-December 1981 
union structures, Suitably chastened, legally restricted, 
shorn of their old leadership, and committed to the 
“leading role of the party,” was still an option for the 
regime in early 1982. Of course, the territorial basis of 
Solidarity with its defining “Solidarity strike” propensity 
would have to be delegalized, preferably by forcing it 
into a branch structure (which, it might be noted, was al- 
ready emerging during 1981). A regional nerve center, 
similar to the one located in Gdansk during the Solidarity 
period—which had constituted an independent base of 
aggregated power—was not envisaged. 

In retrospect, however, the third option, cautiously or- 
ganizing highly fragmented, even atomized, trade 


Solidarity leader Lech Watesa (right) and Polish Deputy Premier Mieczystaw Jagielski signing the Gdansk accord 


at the Lenin Shipyard in August 1980. 
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unions at the 25,000 or so workplaces—ones based on 
occupation, trade, profession, or sector—was always 
the most likely. Such a solution would appear even- 
handed (a favorite regime ploy) by eliminating all pre- 
existing structures, and thus creating the appearance 
of afresh start. Most important, it would impart a flavor of 
pluralism, if only through its highly heterogeneous and 
dispersed form. Moreover, by allowing the new unions 
the prefix NSZZ (that is, “independent and self-man- 
aging trade union;’® the notion of “class” union was 
added only later), the authorities made a conscious ef- 
fort to preserve a sense of continuity with the Solidarity 
era. The 1982 law on trade unions itself was presented 
as emerging directly out of the demands and discus- 
sions of 1980-81, but with the critical difference that the 
initiator of those discussions, Solidarity, was now under- 
ground and illegal. 

The major argument advanced by the regime for 
winding up all pre-existing trade union activity in the Oc- 
tober 8, 1982, Law on Trade Unions,? was that it had in- 
herited an over-pluralized, self-destructively competi- 
tive trade union movement. During the period August 
1980 to December 1981, alongside NSZZ Solidarnosc 
there had been some 81 autonomous unions and 24 
branch unions, both groups organized under their own 
central union authority. These two central union authori- 
ties in addition to Solidarity's Coordinating Commission 
had sought to bring coherence to often conflicting sec- 
toral, regional, and occupational interests. Moreover, 
two rural-based unions, particularly in a context of food 
shortages, had added to what the regime sought to pre- 
sent as pluralistic pandemonium. Nonetheless, with an 
eye to Convention No. 87 of the International Labour Or- 
ganization (ILO), the union-builders felt compelled to in- 
sist that the limitation of one union per factory was only a 
temporary transitional measure, and that the emerging 
new union structure would have its specific form of 
pluralism.'° Thus, for example, to distance itself from 
the pre-1980 CRZZ model of a highly centralized, bu- 
reaucratic, branch union hierarchy, authorities stressed 
the voluntary nature of interfactory associations; the 
wait-and-see clause giving power tothe Council of State 
to permit such structures sought to suggest a degree of 
reticence on the part of the regime rather than the apriori 
imposition of a new order. 

The construction of the new “independent and self- 
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8“Resolution of the Council of State of October 12, 1982, On the 
Principles and the Method of Creating Union Organizations in Workplaces, ” 
Dziennik Ustaw (Warsaw), No. 34, 1982, Item 222, Art. 3. 

Decree of October 8, 1982, On Trade Unions,” ibid., No. 32, 1982, 
Item 216. 

10) Brol and G. Bieniek, “The New Decree on Trade Unions in Light of 
International Conventions," Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), No. 3, 1983. 
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managing” unions began de facto in October 1982, af- 
ter the term of the interim and ad hoc party-based 
“social commissions” (komisje socialne) had expired. 
Concern was immediately expressed that management 
was recreating the unions to suit its own purposes, indi- 
cating who would sit on the initiatory groups, draw up 
the statute as spelled out in the legislation, and set the 
tone of the new unionism. 

Fears that the Solidarity opposition would or could 
conceivably appropriate the new unions were often 
voiced, but given society's antipathy to these new 
unions as usurpatory entities, as well as the existence of 
legalconstraints, this was not arealistic concern. In fact, 
the regime’s emphasis upon the quantitative aspects of 
recruitment as a measure of the new organization's le- 
gitimacy was sufficient to discourage the opposition 
from joining the new unions for whatever purpose. In any 
case, itis obvious that the regime's real aim at this point 
was to install core union cadres prior to mass recruit- 
ment and to elaborate new rules of engagement with 
management, the simultaneously emerging self-man- 
agement employee councils, and the party. 

The 1982 law, with its accompanying legislation and 
the addenda enacted in 1985, '' is now generally famil- 
iar. It gave the unions the right to represent their mem- 
bers (later expanded to include a// employees) in the 
workplace. Much was initially made of the defense of in- 
terests and rights, both collective and individual, '* but 
later formulations placed more emphasis on creating 
the conditions for fulfilling tasks, introducing technologi- 
cal innovation, and raising productivity. 


Membership 


The new unions set ambitious membership goals: 
first, 50 percent of the employed workforce; then the 
nearly 10 million figure achieved by Solidarity; and, ulti- 
mately, the 14 million or so members of the pre-1980 
trade unions. It has barely reached the first target. 

By mid 1983, union membership was at roughly 3 mil- 
lion. Of these, two thirds were non-party. '? The remain- 
ing 1 million (that is, half the members of the shrunken 
communist party) had been deployed in setting up the 
newunions. As was to be expected, inthe Gdansk, Wro- 
ctaw, and Lodz regions, less than 25 percent of workers 
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“Decree of July 24, 1985, Regarding Changes in the Decree On Trade 
Unions and Several Other Decrees Defining the Activity of Trade Unions,” 
Dziennik Ustaw, No. 35, 1985, Item 162, para. 22(B). 

'2Rzeczpospolita, May 13, 1987. 

13) Ruszczyc, “The Union Movement: Something to Build On,’ Trybuna 
Ludu, July 18, 1983. 
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had joined (with only 15 percent in Gdansk), while the 
workers in the higher-education and health sectors 
were displaying an opposition to unionization that con- 
tinues to this day. '4 

There was little incentive for non-union employees to 
join, since the 1982 law already guaranteed that non- 
members would not be discriminated against. Howev- 
er, aS questions arose over who would enjoy the use of 
trade union sanatoria and vacation facilities, (a major in- 
centive to create a union before the end of 1983, at 
which time such factory-level union property would oth- 
erwise be forfeited),'° have opportunities for foreign 
travel, get preferential access to housing granted by the 
1985 addenda to the union legislation, and generally 
benefit from the expanding influence of the new bodies 
over other funds, rewards, and bonuses, the pressure 
on non-union members to join became greater. Such in- 
ducements should not, however, be overestimated, 
since many forms of social insurance in workplaces are 
not managed by the unions. 

As late as 1985, some enterprises still could not enlist 
the 30 members needed to initiate a union. A new law 
adopted that year lowered the required number to 10 
and permitted the creation of interfactory locals. The po- 
sition of trade union functionaries in the workplace was 
also considerably strengthened under this legislation, 
as though to reinforce the then prevalent media stereo- 
type of embattled activists (or, more likely, because the 
chance that undesirable trade union leaders would 
emerge had by this time disappeared). 

Finally, the trade union legislation provided that pen- 
sioners could join the trade union at their former place of 
employment. This helped swell union rolls, since by 
conservative estimates, retirees came to number one 
out of seven members. It also helps to explain why the 
pension issue has been such a vital concern of the new 
unions. 

By the beginning of 1986, the unions claimed a total of 


“4Ibid., Oct. 6, 1983. 

'SIbid., July 18, 1983. 

'®8F_ Ciemny, “Calculations and Tendencies,” Zwiazkowiec ( Warsaw), 
June 29, 1986. By March 1986, union membership constituted 50.3 percent of 
all employed (out of a possible 10,368,000). By mid-June 1987, the total 
figure of union members was 6.8 million, including pensioners, in 26,000 
organizations. An article in Trybuna Ludu, July 3, 1987, cites the following 
figures for 1987 as quoted by Alfred Miodowicz (OPZZ chairman): over 7 
million union members were organized in 26,000 workplace trade unions, 
of which 4,000 continued to exist outside the OPZZ. 

'’T. M. Kozlowski, "The Law of Facades,” Tygodnik Demokratyczny 
(Warsaw), Nov. 23, 1986. The Council of State permitted many “federations” 
to function prior to the date targeted by the Trade Union Law, that is, the 
end of 1983. Some began functioning as early as July 1983. 

"8Unions could also set up temporary territorial links with unions in other 
sectors. These institutions would not possess union status i.e., protection 
under the law. Rzeczpospolita, Mar. 31, 1987. 

"Ibid., Mar. 27, 1987. 
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5,785,735 members, 10 percent of whom were pension- 
ers, in 25,387 workplace organizations. However, 7.2 
percent of workplaces—admittedly small ones—still re- 
fused to introduce the new unions; 4,608 (8.3 percent) of 
the membership still did not belong to an interfactory or- 
ganization (federation); and 10 of the 132 national units 
still preferred to remain outside of the National Confed- 
eration of Trade Unions (OPZZ), even though 76 per- 
cent of PUWP members were by then union members. '° 


Structure 


The manner in which the new unions emerged has left 
a clear imprint upon their organizational make-up, be- 
havior, and general credibility. Since a major incentive 
for the formation of unions was the retention of union 
property, the principle “to the quickest, the prize” came 
to apply. The fact that the law allowed as few as 10 work- 
ers to found and register a union local resulted in a 
strange conglomeration of small unions joined together 
in even stranger “federations.” The rule was that all 
unions in a federation had to have the same employer, 
for example, the same ministry. Thus, several federa- 
tions could and did emerge under a single branch min- 
istry.'’ Large occupational groups such as the miners, 
metal-workers, and steel workers also quickly formed 
federations and sought to address such concerns as 
virtual forced labor for mine-workers (with obligatory 
Saturday and Sunday work envisaged until the end of 
1985). On the other hand, the Union of Polish Teachers 
(ZNP), which had traditions stretching back to the 19th 
century and had maintained its separate identity during 
the Solidarity period, strongly resented being abolished 
by the 1982 legislation and very quickly reestablished 
itself as one of three national unions, with amembership 
of over 1.5 million. For others (about 30 percent), re- 
gional umbrella organizations in the form of the WPZZ 
(Voivodship Trade Union Confederation) served the 
same function of creating lateral ties, but the close re- 
semblance of these bodies to the pre-1980 WRZZ (Voi- 
vodship Trade Union Council)—symbolic of everything 
that was wrong with the old unions—caused concern 
about their ultimate destiny.'® Suspicions grew that the 
“old” was coming back. 

Most unions adopted a federated structure, which 
provided an independent legal identity to each and 
every factory organization, each with its own statutes, 
rather than to anational union organization directly over- 
seeing its individual members (who in turn were repre- 
sented locally only by factory councils).'? A fierce sense 
of independence from a central organization, if not nec- 
essarily from management, appears to have been an 


outgrowth of the reaction against pre-1980 centraliza- 
tion. This sense of independence continues to be main- 
tained by the unions today, something the regime must 
find more than a little irksome. 

As the federations grew and began to gain union affili- 
ates (rather than members), moves were also afoot to 
put a ‘hat’ over these federations and the entire union 
body, of which some 30 percent of the members were 
still outside of any federation or in federations that clung 
to their atomized independence. By October of 1984, 
the idea of an All-Polish Meeting of Trade Unions pro- 
posed at the Szombierki coal mine in Bytom had been 
accepted by 59 of the 118 federations, representing 70 
percent of the union membership. The proposed repre- 
sentative body, the All-Polish (or National) Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions was to (1) oversee the realization of 
the Gdansk-Szczecin-Jastrzebie Accords; (2) review 
the law on trade unions and resolve the outstanding 
question of trade union pluralism (that is, rule out plural- 


2°Danuta Frey, “Recording History” Prawo ij Zycie (Warsaw), No. 42, 
1984. 

21D. Sielska, “Emerging from the Basics,” Zycie Warszawy, May 2, 
1984. 

22S. Gabrielski, “The View After the Storm," Gazeta Pomorska 
(Bydgoszcz), July 25, 1984. A study by the Supreme Chamber of Control (NIK) 
found that, in the opinion of unionists, trade union declarations were 
ignored by 70 percent of factory administrations monitored. 

°3For example, Alfred Miodowicz, the OPZZ head was previously in 
Solidarity, and became involved in the new unions at a late date 

*4Raport z badania. Polacy '84 (Research Report: Poles '84), Warsaw, 
University of Warsaw, 1986. Since 1984, the so-called silent minority (with no 
clear opinion) within the official unions has grown considerably (from 16.4 
percent to 25.2 percent of the total membership); those solidly for the regime 
have grown more slowly (from 40.1 percent to 42.8 percent). What is 
disappearing is the “center,” which had previously apportioned blame for the 
existence of martial law between both the government and Solidarity, but 
which largely accepted the need for the imposition of martial law (from 32.4 
percent to 21.7 percent). Growing apathy, with concomitant polarization at 
the extremes, does not augur well for national reconciliation. See K. Jasiewicz, 
“Poles '84 Looked at a Year and a Half Later,” Raport wstepny z badania 
“Opinie 0 polakow-Jesien '85” (Introductory Report to the Study ‘The 
Opinions of Poles—Fall '85"), Warsaw, 1986, appendix to main report. 

28Gtos Robotniczy (Katowice), Oct. 9, 1984. 

26 Kaniewski, “Disorder, Self-management, and Trade Unions,” Stowo 
Powszechne (Warsaw), Dec. 16-18, 1983. 

27The Decree on the State of War," Dziennik Ustaw, No. 29, 1981, Item. 
154, Art. 16, suspended employee self-management. Legislation that 
suspended martial law at the end of 1982 permitted some revival of self- 
management. "Directives of the Council of Ministers Issued On December 27, 
1982, On the Matter of Lifting Some Restrictive Measures From the Period 
of Martial Law,” ibid., No. 2, 1983, Item 11, para. 3(1). The current stage of 
reform, referred to as the “second stage,” proposes to reduce further the 
number of key enterprises to 400 (from the original number of 1,371). 

28Decree On the Special Legal Regulations in Effect During the Socio- 
Economic Crisis and on Changes in Some Decrees,” ibid., No. 39, 1983, 
Item 176, Art. 9 (2); also “Decree of the Council of State of October 6, 
1983, On the Creation of a Workers’ Self-Management Commission,” 
Rzeczpospolita, Oct. 8-9, 1983. Such powers of distribution were 
accorded the trade unions in 1963 and rescinded in 1965. It should be 
stressed that, by the end of 1985, only one employee council had been 
abolished. |. Dryll, “Toward Normalcy,” Zycie Gospodarcze (Warsaw), 
Mar. 23, 1986. 
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ism as an option); (3) decide on principles for the negoti- 
ation of one-year and five-year plans with the govern- 
ment; and (4) take over remaining national-level union 
property valued at over 20 billion zlotys, and develop a 
sound financial basis for the unions.°° 

There appeared to be unseemly haste in the creation 
of such a national body, given that its grass-roots con- 
stituent elements were far from established. A “‘colos- 
sus with feet of clay” was the assessment of some.*' It 
should be stressed that only 25 percent of the respon- 
dents to a survey conducted by the Center for Public 
Opinion Research (CBOS) in 1984 expressed clear 
support for the new unions, while 10 percent were de- 
cidedly opposed, and 40 percent found them to be irrel- 
evant.** Hence, these maneuvers often took place with- 
in a context of worker indifference toward unions in 
which every new member, even from the party, had to 
be vigorously fought for. 

Despite claims that “we do not ask where you came 
from,” thatis, whether from the former branch or Solidar- 
ity unions,?° previous union affiliation and current union 
membership were recognized as being major determi- 
nants of political attitudes and behavior, both of which 
had polarized considerably since martial law.4 The po- 
larization was further aggravated by the ongoing divi- 
sion of property among the new federations, with the 
largest taking the spoils, a fact that placed even more 
pressure on the rank-and-file to join.*° 


Trade Unionism vs. Self-Management 


As trade unions re-established themselves and ex- 
panded in the workplace, they soon came into conflict 
with self-management organs. In the post-martial law 
period, the unions sought short-term victories for em- 
ployees/members in the wages area, while the latter 
found themselves struggling in the murkier waters of 
economic reform with few directly observable achieve- 
ments.° 

Self-management, which was suspended during 
martial law, was partially reinstated by the suspension of 
martial law itself and further unfettered by the legislation 
of the transitional period. This allowed it to function in 
5,230 enterprises (out of 6,580), although in 1,371 of 
these, the critical authority to nominate and dismiss the 
directors was denied.2’ The power to suspend self- 
management, should it result in decisions deemed un- 
lawful or contrary to fundamental societal interests, was 
accorded to the appropriate ministry or local people's 
council, with the right of appeal to a Commission for 
Labor Self-Management presided over by a renascent 
Stanistaw Kania.°® 
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Stanistaw Kania, former First Secretary of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party and currently Chairman of the 
Workers’ Self-Management Commission. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


Self-management rights were internally differentiated 
to a considerable degree. As mentioned above, 1,371 
out of the total 6,580 enterprises did not have the key 
right to appoint their own directors. (This number was 
considerably larger than the 200 or so that had been en- 
visaged by Solidarity negotiators when the legislation 
was drawn up in 1981.) Furthermore, enterprises ex- 
empted from the self-management laws“? (for example, 
banks, railroads, post offices, the Polish airline “LOT,” 
and industrial enterprises partially or totally involved 
in defense projects or those operating fully or partly 
abroad®°) fell into four categories: those with no self- 
management rights, those with some specific rights; 
those with broader-ranging rights; and those with nearly 
full rights. The status of their self-management rights 


Decree of September 25, 1981, on State Enterprises," Dziennik 
Ustaw, No. 24, 1981, Item 122, Arts. 5 and 6. 

%°The qualification that enterprises operating fully or partly abroad were 
exempted from self-managing laws became important again with the advent 
of joint enterprises with Council for Economic Mutual Assistance (CEMA) 
partners, the USSR in particular, as well as with the burgeoning cooperation 
agreements leading to joint ventures with Soviet enterprises in the wake of 
the so-called Year 2000 accord, signed in 1984. See, “Long-Term Program for 
the Development of Economic, Scientific, and Technical Cooperation 
between the USSR and Poland up to the Year 2000,” signed by Konstantin 
Chernenko and Wojciech Jaruzelski on May 4, 1984, in Pravda (Moscow) 
and /zvestiya (Moscow), May 7, 1984, translated in The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), June 6, 1984, pp. 14-16. 
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depended on specific laws and agreements negotiated 
between the government and the individual enterprises. 
For example, after a spectacular confrontation with the 
government over the issue of directorial appointments 
just prior to the 9th Extraordinary Congress of the PUWP 
in July 1981, the “LOT” airline had won the right to 
appoint its own directors.?' 

Of course, the power of self-management bodies to 
appoint directors was more often than not ignored by 
superior organs, with the overt support of the judiciary 
on appeal, as in the case of the 2,000 directorial 
appointments made during martial law without the re- 
quired competition (konkurs). That this was done pri- 
marily during the period of martial law and immediately 
afterwards, when self-management was either suspen- 
ded or had not been fully initiated, was another example 
of the cynical exploitation of the martial-law umbrella to 
sack pro-Solidarity management. Competitive selec- 
tion of directors was actually rooted in the law on enter- 
prises, which unlike self-management per se, had not 
been suspended during martial law, but this point was 
ignored by the regime despite its ostensible watchword 
of “legality (praworzadnosc)."°* 

Subsequent laws on “mixed enterprises’*? and on 
oartnerships with foreign capital®* severely circum- 
scribed the rights of self-management vis-a-vis the 
management, placing power in the hands of “partners” 
or the supervisory council, on which the employee 
council may have one representative. Since the laws are 
specifically applicable to cooperative ventures with 
CEMA countries, the legislation rules out the possibility 
of any unwanted self-management interference, as joint 
ventures are bound to adopt the industrial relations sys- 
tem of the country in which they are located. Some com- 
mentators have guardedly pointed to the embarrassing 
possibility of no employee representation in an enter- 
prise formed by a partnership between two socialist 
countries both of which are ostensibly committed to self- 
management. In characteristically disingenuous fash- 
ion, authorities have sought to explain the absence ofan 
employee voice in such partnerships by appealing to 


31M. Blazejczyk, Samorzad zatogi przedsiebiorstwa (Self-Management 
of Enterprise Personnel), Warsaw, Instytut Wydawniczy Zwiazkow 
Zawodowych, 1985, p. 37. 

827 Niedbata, “Choosing Candidates for the Position of Director On the 
Basis of Competition,” Paristwo i Prawo (Warsaw), No. 6, 1986, pp. 87-88. 

33"Decree of July 10, 1985, on Mixed Enterprises,” Dziennik Ustaw, 
No. 32, 1985, Item 142, Art. 16 (3) and Section 4. 

"Decree of April 23, 1986, on Partnerships With Foreign Capital,” ibid., 
No. 17, 1986, Item 88. For a discussion of the problems involved, see 
A. Burzynski, “Decree on Partnerships With Foreign Capital—the Basic 
Premises of the Regulations,” Przeglad Ustawodawstwa Gospodarczego 
(Warsaw), November 1986. 
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the Polish trade code of 1934, which was formulated in 
and pertained to totally different economic and political 
circumstances!%° 

The most telling evidence, however, of the circum- 
spection with which the authorities have had to treat self- 
management was the ultimately abortive attempt of the 
Planning Commission and Council of Ministers in No- 
vember 1986 to introduce a packet of 17 changes to 11 
laws without prior discussion—as an allegedly neces- 
sary precondition for the fulfillment of the 1986-1990 
five-year plan. Opponents of this legislative package 
were particularly concerned by its ad hoc changes in 
the laws on self-management, enterprises, and local 
government. In particular, the authority it proposed to 
give management to override decisions of the employ- 
ee council if these threatened the bankruptcy of the en- 
terprise was rightly seen as being too open to abuse and 
as giving too broad a scope to the already ingrained 
presumption of “infallibility’ on the part of managers 
and ministries.2° Similarly, the attempt to strengthen the 
position of the enterprise directors (in this package and 
in the proposed law on the status of directors) was seen 
as a de facto return of power to the central ministries.°’ 
Management authority, the opponents claimed, should 
be underwritten by the genuine independence of self- 
management bodies, not by regulations. 

The suspect intentions of the Planning Commission, 
the béte noire of the reformers, were most evident in the 
matter of granting ministries the power to divide and 
merge state enterprises, even if this meant overriding 
self-management prerogatives. Given the tendency to 
create larger, monopolistic entities, controlled from the 
center, opponents of the legislation outside the Sejm 
were justified in viewing this as a defensive stratagem 
on the part of the directive-distributive apparatus, by 
now supremely adept at manipulating the rhetoric of re- 
form for its own ends. 

Fierce opposition to tinkering with the sacred” texts 
of self-management was expressed at the sixth meeting 
of the All-Polish Council of Representatives of Em- 
ployees’ Self-Management at the end of October 1986. 
This reaction surprised everyone and impelled Kania to 
invoke the Soviet self-management experience as a 
guarantee of the permanence of self-management in 
Poland in order to allay suspicions about the regime's 
intentions of abolishing this form of worker represen- 
tation.3® Demands for a second, ‘‘self-management” 
chamber in the Sejm and the provincial people’s coun- 
cils, as well as for an opportunity for regular consulta- 
tions above the factory level, indicated that if, as was 
generally accepted, only some 15 percent of the self- 
management apparatus was genuinely active, even this 
was enough to bring the bureaucracy to heel. 
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Interestingly, the representatives at the October 1986 
meeting were the third cohort of self-management activ- 
ists elected since 1981 and generally were thought not 
to be the firebrands their predecessors had been. Of 
these, 37 to 55 percent (depending on their position in 
the self-management hierarchy) are PUWP members. 
Arguably, anew form of self-management interest artic- 
ulation, rooted only partly in Solidarity, is taking shape. It 
indicates that, while other means for circumventing self- 
management prerogatives exist, such as the creation of 
larger, multi-enterprise units that have no guaranteed 
worker representation and power—for example, the 
“gwarectwo” in mining®? or the kombinat” in the steel, 
electronic, and machine industries*°-—any overt tam- 
pering with the fundamental legacy of the 1980-81 eco- 
nomic reform is likely to meet with opposition, be it insti- 
tutional or more directly confrontational. 

Employee councils are well aware of the limitations 
placed upon them by the center (the ministries, the Plan- 
ning Commission, etc.), and they keep a watchful eye 
for any outward signs of new “internal” reforms that 
might lead to further limitations. Recently, attempts to 
equate the Soviet-style work collectives or brigades 
(actively promoted by Soviet workers’ delegations visit- 
ing Poland)*! with the principle of enterprise self-man- 
agement have been curtly dismissed by economists, 
managers, and self-management activists alike. Inde- 
pendent work groups are clearly not equated with au- 
tonomous enterprises. The attempt by the regime to 
push self-management downward into the work bri- 
gades or upward into the interfactory organizations 


35K rystyna Pawlowicz, “Joint Polish-Soviet Ventures,” Zycie 
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37). Muziel, “Between Japan and Bangladesh,” Zarzadzenie (Warsaw), 
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39C_ Piotrowski, “Question for the Minister," Rzeczpospolita, Aug. 6, 
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4°An important external referent for the creation of multi-enterprise 
structures can be seen in the cooperation agreements signed between Soviet 
associations and their equivalents in Poland. For example, the Polish coal- 
mining machine enterprises (gwarectwa) Polmag and Emag signed an 
agreement with their Soviet counterparts Soyuzuglemash and 
Soyuzugleavtomat on March 27, 1987. According to the reforms, such entities 
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responsive to the market. See Trybuna Ludu, Mar. 28-29, 1987. 

41The Brigades Promote Economic Acceleration,” ibid., Nov. 28, 1986, 
gives an account of just such a fraternal visit. See also “For or Against Self- 
Management?” Tygodnik Robotniczy, Feb. 15, 1987. 

Enterprises that signed direct cooperation agreements with the USSR 
included clauses in these agreements about sharing the experience of Soviet 
work brigades. This was included in addition to exchanges of cadres, 
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Systems of Work and Wages,” Rzeczpospolita, Oct. 8, 1984. 
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—and thereby emasculate it—is an indication of self- 
management's inconvenience to politician, planner, 
and policeman alike. The fact that the most outspoken 
activists find themselves either removed through such 
roundabout means as the attestacja (the organizational 
review under way in Poland since 1986), or victimized 
after leaving the protection of an elected post and 
returning to the workplace, has now been brought out 
into the open.*2 

Given the development of an overlap between self- 
management's decision-making rights and its statutory 
obligations to consult with the unions,*? trade-union- 
versus-self-management conflicts within the workplace 
were inevitable. If, as can be argued, underlying this 
clash was an increasing polarization between ex-Soli- 
darity activists in self-management and branch and au- 
tonomous unionists in the new trade unions, it was per- 
haps to be expected. However, the clash could also be 
viewed as the result of agovernment strategy of “divide- 
and-rule.” In fact, over the last few years, the regime has 
clearly employed a strategy of playing these two forms 
of employee representation off against each other. 
Whereas, for example, trade unions have been actively 
encouraged to create macro-level interfactory organi- 
zations, attempts by self-management to promote “‘hori- 
zontalism” and foster cooperation (as permitted by Arti- 
cle 35 of the self-management law) by engaging in 
common undertakings have been obstructed by the au- 
thorities, obstructions that have been appealed all the 
way to the Supreme Court.** 

Whether this type of collectivism smacks too much of 
the “Network” (Siec) system for promoting radical self- 
management found during the Solidarity period*® or 
whether self-management is simply perceived by the 


421 Dryll, “Petitioners or Partners,” Zycie Gospodarcze, June 14, 1987. 

43For a list of these, see B. Ziemianin, ‘“Self- Management, the Director, 
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4Reports that the OPZZ or All-Polish Confederation of Trade Unions 
was encountering difficulties with the self-management of 17 large factories 
immediately brings to mind the “Network” of 17 large factories. |bid., 

Aug. 11, 1985. On the projected meeting at Torun’s Elana in 1984 as well 
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employee council representatives from cooperating enterprises—a signal of 
bureaucratic paranoia? See W. Sokolewicz, ‘Where Two People Are 
Fighting,’ Tygodnik Kulturalny (Warsaw), Mar. 8, 1987. 


authorities as more susceptible than the trade unions to” 


oppositional infiltration is not important. What is critical 
is that both the government and the opposition see self- 


management as the guarantor of economic reform, and | 


inasmuch as the post-martial law regime is publicly 
committed to economic reform, it will have to pay atleast 
lip service to and deal with employee self-management. 
This means that, for now, the conflict between trade 
unions and self-management organs will continue in the 
workplace. 


Union Setbacks 


Despite supposed government support, the “official” 
trade unions soon began to suffer a series of setbacks. 
First was the announcement by the Polish government 
ofits intention to leave the ILO after the latter aired state- 
ments critical of the Polish government and established 
a commission of inquiry to examine Poland’s abuse of 
rights that are protected under ILO conventions.*° 

Moreover, although by the end of 1984 the unions 
—which by then were formally under the guiding hand of 
the OPZZ—had entered the “‘neo-corporatist” stage of 
negotiations with the government over a variety of major 
issues, they were unfortunately not ones where immedi- 
ate successes were probable or even possible. They in- 
cluded: projected price rises; the new “collective con- 
tracts” effecting the ‘‘privileges” of groups of worker 
such as miners, steel workers, and bakers; pension pro- 
visions; the definition of the “social minimum” or the ac- 
ceptable level of poverty; and, of course, housing. 

Most notably, despite aface-saving post hoc meeting 
with union leaders,*’ the government went ahead with 
broad-ranging price rises in March 1985, after making 
only minor concessions on the details. The unions had 
sought a totally new model of price rises, one that exam- 
ined whether the bureaucratic and other costs of failed 
economic reform were simply being funneled into high- 
er prices for food, housing, and the like. It was perhaps 
as much the manner in which the price rises were an- 
nounced—just a few days after the union position had 
been made known—as the minuscule degree of the 
concessions, which appeared somewhat greater at first 
glance, that upset the new unions.*® In any case, neither 
side won, since this blow to the trade unions’ prestige 
had to hurt what was popularly perceived to be their 
“patron,” i.e., the government. 


4©Rzeczpospolita, Nov. 20, 1984. 

4’Trybuna Ludu, Mar. 6, 1985. 

48Calculated as a savings of 60 billion zlotys by society. See P. 
Chocholak, “The Other Side of the Coin," Wybrzeze (Gdansk), Apr. 14, 1985. 
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The unions sought to raise their stature by “nomina- 
ting” candidates for election to the Sejm. Since the 
unions did not have the right to initiate legislation direct- 
ly, it was felt that a higher profile in the parliament might 
effectively advance union proposals.*? The election of 
56 deputies recommended by the trade unions, who 
were organized by the PUWP group in the 460-member 
Sejm, was not very promising, as would soon become 
clear. 

After three years of expanding their activity and build- 
ing their prestige, the unions were dealt a serious blow 
on July 25, 1985, with the passage of an amendment to 
the 1982 trade union law. The unions had sought con- 
crete, binding decision-making powers, as opposed to 
consultative rights, over the allocation of housing and 
the social fund, which had traditionally rested with the 
management. Further, they had sought definitive pow- 
ers to control and inspect work and safety conditions. 
Finally, they had sought paid leave for their activists, on 
a par with pre-1981 legislation, that is, one functionary 
paid out of enterprise funds for every 200 employees. In 
fact, however, they were granted only the latter, along 
with modestly stronger powers of consultation on other 
issues. 

The unions continued to fight rises in prices and to 
defend living standards. In anticipation of the Second 
Assembly of the National Trade Union Confederation, 
they viewed the current stage as one of consolidation. 
Union organizers were torn between the desire to press 
for integration and unified structures and anxiety lest 
this effort undermine their major source of credibility by 
interfering with ‘the natural process of growth, accord- 
ing to the wish of the membership.” The enormous bulk 
of employees still outside of the membership were eu- 
phemistically referred to as being in the ‘wait-and-see- 
what-they-can-do-for-us” stage. In fact, a lack of faith in 
government actions andin the ability of the unions to de- 
fend employees, a generalized social and political en- 
nui, distaste for the unions’ origins as creatures of the re- 
gime, and a strong but not determining dose of support 
for the opposition explained better the widespread re- 
luctance to join the unions.°° 

Meanwhile, the not-so-hidden hand of the central 
ministries maneuvered to retain control over wages, 
profit levels, investment, and social funds. This was 
most evident in the ongoing saga of the “collective con- 
tracts” (uktady zbiorowe). An important component of 
wage determination, these contracts (77 in total, with 
many lower-level agreements) in effect ranked metal 
workers, miners, builders, energy workers, teachers, 
and other groups by branch or sector, providing each 
with certain “privileges” (for example, health service 
employees and their families did not have to stand inthe 
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interminable queues outside pharmacies). That they 
were branch-based was immediately picked upon as 
being “anti-reform” (since the reform envisaged the dis- 
appearance or serious curtailment of the powers of 
branch ministries) and “anti-productivity,” since wages 
would not be determined by results in an enterprise but 
by a central agreement. Others saw in them a reasser- 
tion of the branch-union tendency within the union 
movement. For its part, the OPZZ presented the issue of 
the “contracts,” as one of struggle with a recalcitrant bu- 
reaucracy, in particular that of the overblown Ministry of 
Labor, Wages, and Social Affairs, which despite con- 
straints established in legislation passed in 1984, was 
not prepared to give up its detailed interference in fac- 
tory-by-factory wage determination.°' 

There can be little doubt that, from their very incep- 
tion, the nascent unions saw those contracts as acruCial 
opportunity to assert trade union rights sensu strictu 
and to overcome in the process the fragmented nature 
of the union structure, while providing a bargaining plat- 
form free of self-management. Bowing to reform dogma 
(since, as was pointed out, existing wage policy in Po- 
land had little if anything to do with productivity), the 
unions had proposed a broad-based branch charter of 
basic pay and work conditions, to be accompanied by 
negotiated contracts in individual workplaces.°* 

Mobilizing their parliamentary representatives for the 
first time, the unions reacted fiercely to the projected 
legislation submitted for Sejm discussion at the end of 
April 1986. Unfortunately, the fight was not an equalone. 
Throughout the “negotiations” over the legislation, an 
impartial observer could not help but feel that the unions 
—engaging their by now favorite opponent, the eco- 
nomic bureaucracy—were fighting a losing battle. As 
the fate of another piece of legislation to which the 
unions had pinned their prestige—the organization and 
financing of social security—indicated, the government 
could push through basically unchanged government 
legislative projects, despite earlier rejections, by rush- 
ing them to parliament just prior to its convening.°° In 
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Alfred Miodowicz, Chairman of the National Confederation of Trade Unions, gives the opening address at the 
November 1986 trade union congress in Warsaw; at left rear, Polish leader Wojciech Jaruzelski. 


such cases, the “consultation” process amounted to 
negotiations within the Sejm commissions, over which 
the ubiquitous Ministry of Labor, Wages, and Social Af- 
fairs had greater informal infuence than the unions. 
Not surprisingly, the law on collective agreements 
and contracts was passed by the Sejm. Its ratification 
came just before the high point of the unions’ year, their 
Second Assembly (redesignated a ‘‘congress’’), at the 
end of November. The legislation provided for the exis- 
tence of two-tier contracts, and granted considerable 
prerogatives to the Ministry of Labor, Wages, and Social 
Affairs and to supra-enterprise bodies. It also directed 
that all agreements be bounded by the “plan” limits 
—which anticipated no growth in living standards— 
thus nullifying any short-term hoped-for gains. Finally, 
and most cynically, it suspended Chapter 5 of the trade 
union law—that is, the right to strike—during negotia- 
tions or disputes over such agreements (Article 241/7, 
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para. 7).°4 Six months later, key instruments allowing for 
the implementing of the law had still not seen the light of 
day.°° 

Some delegates to the union congress Clearly viewed 
the legislation as a major defeat for the unions. Conceiv- 
ably, almost everything having to do with working condi- 
tions could now be covered by anational, branch, or oc- 
Cupational agreement, or alternatively by a general 
workplace contract, while the unions had been de- 
prived of their one decisive means of influence—the 
right to strike. Subsequent changes in the national so- 
cioeconomic plan were to require appropriate changes 
in the agreements, thus undermining even the residual 
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force of the right to strike. 
| Elsewhere, the unions were made to accept still more 
humiliating defeats. Since 1983 and the enactment of 
legislation marking the transition from martial law, the 
work week in the original 1,371 enterprises of key eco- 
nomic importance as well as in defense-related indus- 
tries had been raised unilaterally from 40 to 46 hours. At 
the end of 1985, when this legislation expired, an order 
ofthe Council of Ministers (February 21, 1986) extended 
it until 1990 and increased the number of enterprises 
subject to this law to approximately 2,000.°° Once 
again, the unions, seeking to enhance their role, had 
joined the fray, pointing out quite rightly that at least four 
employee-hours per week were lost through standstills, 
which were beyond workers’ control. Thus, legislation 
extending the working day was once again used to 
shield the indolence and organizational incompetence 
of managers and the economic administration.°’” 

The government ignored the unions’ protests, and 
strike threats (euphemistically referred to as section 5 
rights) were made. For its part, the Ministry of Labor, 
Wages, and Social Affairs retorted that some miners al- 
ready worked 150 and more hours of overtime per 
month, that overtime work was often sought after by the 
employees themselves, and, that the country would 
lose 32 million tons of coal if the measure was not ap- 
plied. Finally, it stated that the unions could participate 
in discussions onthe distribution of worktime, butnoton 
its duration, which was a matter for state decision.°* Itis, 
nevertheless, difficult to see how the inclusion of 213 
factories in light industry, half of the total, in the list of en- 
terprises potentially compelled by their managers to 
work a 46-hour week, was economically justified and not 
merely an extension of the ethos of militarized labor.°? 

Free Saturdays, a37.5-hour week for miners, and oth- 
er gains scored by Solidarity, were being contemptu- 
ously overturned or deferred, and all the new unions 
could do was draw attention to the reneging—a limited 
service to its members that did little to bolster the unions’ 
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image. The election of Alfred Miodowicz, the OPZZ 
chairman, to the PUWP Politburo at the party's 10th 
Congress in June 1986 may have marked the end of a 
process whereby a Politburo incumbent was imposed 
upon the unions, but it did little to convince the member- 
ship of the commitment of the unions or the PUWP to the 
cause of working people. In the program for the Novem- 
ber congress, the trade unions could only refer to the 
need ‘to analyze and control the factors leading to the 
extension of the 8-hour day” and suggest that the deci- 
sion to extend the working day should be made only with 
their agreement, and only in specific cases.©° While the 
trade unions had perhaps proven to be more indepen- 
dent in word and even intention than originally expect- 
ed, the regime had taught them at every turn that inde- 
pendence without power was meaningless. 


Conclusion 


Observing the quixotic attempts of the Polish unions 
to satisfy their stated ideal of “defending workers’ inter- 
ests,” it is difficult not to conclude that they serve a pur- 
pose for the regime. Their routine defeats highlight and 
publicize in a most overt manner the scale of the prob- 
lems that are encountered in daily life. Thus, the regime 
cannot be accused of being blind to the living condi- 
tions of its population, even while it continues to pursue 
its own priorities. A perceived congruence of crisis- 
evaluation on the part of state and society is one way of 
deferring the conflict which could emerge from a per- 
ception of divergence. However, using the new unions 
as a lightning rod can in the long term be counterpro- 
ductive forthe government, since this is still essentially a 
grass-roots union movement with poorly formed vertical 
connections.®' The government of Jaruzelski should not 
be surprised if, as in 1970 and 1980, shop floor leaders 
once again succumb to grass-roots pressure rather 
than to the discipline of their superiors. 

There is, however, the alternative of tolerating pro- 
Solidarity unions and engaging them in tension-man- 
agement. Although Jaruzelski has rejected the reestab- 
lishment of Solidarity, this has not foreclosed the issue of 
trade union pluralism. Both the 1982°° and 1985°° trade 
union legislation left open (indefinitely in the latter case) 
the question of having more than one trade union oper- 
ating within any given: workplace. As a consequence, 
pressure continues to be exerted upon the newly creat- 
ed Constitutional Tribunal, using the conventions of the 
International Labour Organization, to which Poland has 
recently restated its commitment, to allow pro-Solidarity 
unions to be set up.©4 Should an extreme course of eco- 
nomic reforms (with an almost immediate withdrawal of 
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state subsidies) be embarked upon, such unions— 
whose membership would probably far exceed that of 
the present unions—might be encouraged to form and 
take some of the sting out of the ensuing backlash. This 
would be all the more feasible as the regime could con- 
tinue to occupy the moral high ground of supporting 
economic reform, leaving to these unions the more pre- 
carious terrain of defending workers’ and employees’ 
short-term, sectional interests (as they would no doubt 
be presented). 

An important intangible in this scenario is the role 
of employee self-management. Self-management—as 
opposed to the trade unions—was intended to give em- 
ployees influence in guiding the direction of reform, 
guaranteeing its non-bureaucratic nature, rather than 
simply reacting in a defensive manner. However, while 
the regime ordains new forms of economic ownership, 
such as commercial (local government) property, joint 
ventures, and trade associations—all in the spirit of eco- 
nomic reform—the place of self-management in these 
new entities is at best unclear and at worst nonexis- 
tent.©° The same holds true for such new government 
initiated organizational structures as “concerns” (kon- 
serny) and “mixed” enterprises. 

Still, there can be little doubt that employee self-man- 
agement continues to enjoy a higher level of prestige 
and credibility among workers than any other work- 
based institution. This is aresult not so much of substan- 
tive areas of concern or “representative” structure 
(since shop-floor or departmental, as opposed to fac- 
tory level, self-management was severely limited after 
the imposition of martial law), as of self-management’s 


traditional association with worker democracy,°© and 
the stigma still attached to the PUWP, the official unions, 
and other compromised organizations. Self-manage- 
ment provides an important anchor point for workers 
faced with a multitude of organizations all claiming in 
some way to be the guardians of their interests. Further- 
more, it appears to provide a potential guarantee that 
whatever system of management and ownership may 
emerge with the onset of the current stage of reform, 
worker interests will be respected within it.©” 

Thus, although the Jaruzelski regime is far from com- 
fortable with the development of self-management and 
has sought to limitits role, the fact that self-management 
has become synonymous with economic reform en- 
sures that it will continue to be akey actor in the drama of 
reform and return to “normalcy” unfolding in Poland. 


°°E. Kostro, “The Second Stage of Self-Management,” Zarzadzenie, 
No. 8, 1987 
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Glasnost’: Roots and Practice 


Natalie Gross 


MIKHAIL GORBACHEV'S policy of glasnost’ has gener- 
ated debate in the Western media and among scholars 
concerning the scope and significance of this “open” 
information policy. Regardless of their own political pre- 
dispositions, most Western analysts and scholars have 
discussed g/asnost' on the basis of the limited evidence 
found in official Soviet press reports. This article will look 
at Gorbachev's glasnost’ ina broader context by tracing 
the origins of glasnost’ to 19th-century Russia and then 
reviewing the use of open criticism in the early post-rev- 
olutionary period of the Soviet Union. The article will also 
examine Gorbachev's g/asnost’ policy and its applica- 
tion by Soviet civilian and military media in order to as- 
sess the current scope and limits of openness in Soviet 
society. 


Origins of Glasnost’ 
The concept of g/asnost’ became known in Russia dur- 


ing the last decade of Tsar Nicholas |’s reign (1825-55), 
when debates were held on the projected emancipation 
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of the serfs and what came to be known as the Great Re- 
forms. ' Introduced by “enlightened bureaucrats” within 
the central government, g/asnost'’ at the time meant an 
exchange of opinions within the bureaucracy about the 
country’s much needed social and economic transfor- 
mation (preobrazovaniye).° 

Nineteenth-century champions of g/asnost’ viewed 
debates within the government as an effective tool for 
correcting failures of bureaucratic institutions and 
thwarting corrupt practices among officials.2 The de- 
bates were strictly confined to domestic issues: the abo- 
lition of serfdom, the judicial process, the administration 
of the Naval Ministry.4 Proponents among government 
Officials of public openness emphasized that more ex- 
tensive statistical reporting in the press would aid the 
central government in its decision-making. 

This glasnost’ policy was as much constrained by bu- 
reaucratic institutions and conservative officials as it 
was by the autocratic form of the government. The “en- 
lightened bureaucrats” did not seek to engage broader 
segments of the educated public in political debates— 
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unless their proposals encountered opposition from 
other influential bureaucratic groups. 

During the reign of Alexander || (1855-81), however, 
several liberal-minded officials attempted to extend 
glasnost’ to a genuinely open political debate in order to 
co-opt groups of radical intelligentsia and to check the 
growth of the revolutionary movement in Russia. De- 
spite their efforts, the notion of glasnost’ which came to 
prevail remained a limited one because it stressed that 
public opinion had invariably to express public support 
for the state and its policies. Arguing that public criti- 
cism was contrary to the Russian principle of autocracy, 
Alexander II reimposed stricter censorship in order to 
curtail criticisms of the state policies in the press.° 


Soviet Tradition of Glasnost’ 


A concept of glasnost’ also existed during the early 
Soviet period. The term is first mentioned in Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin’s works on the economic and political orga- 
nization of the socialist state during 1918-19. In these 
works, Lenin advocated the open and public criticism 
of economic inefficiency and of the cumbersome state 
bureaucracy: 


Everything that takes place at a socialist enterprise 
should be made public (predavat' glasnosti). The short- 
comings in the economic activity of each and every 
commune should be disclosed to the public. We need 
public criticism which will expose the evils of our econo- 
my, strike a responsive chord with the public and help 
us cure social problems.® 


Like the “enlightened bureaucrats” of the 19th centu- 
ry, Lenin conceived of g/asnost’ as leadership-initiated 
and leadership-regulated criticism designed, in his 
view, to reverse undesirable socio-economic trends, 
accelerate economic development, and boost labor 
productivity. In the political realm, he saw the function of 
glasnost’ aS a means to castigate bureaucratic mal- 
practice and stimulate public participation in political 
life, thatis to say, to strengthen the regime’s legitimacy.’ 
In Lenin’s view, “the state is strong when the masses 
know everything, render their opinion on every issue, 
and consciously respond to every policy.”® 


5For censorship practices of the period, see Charles Rudd, Fighting 
Words: Imperial Censorship and the Russian Press, 1804-1906, Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1982. 

®Vladimir Lenin, Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy (Complete Collected 
Works), Moscow, Politizdat, 1969, Vol. 36, pp. 147-50. 

“Ibid., Vol. 45, pp. 389-406. 


It should be noted that Lenin's view of g/asnost’ dif- 
fered fundamentally from the Western concept of the 
free flow of information. G/asnost’ was intended to pro- 
mote the best interests of the regime which set the pa- 
rameters within which divergent opinions could be 
voiced. Open public debates in the press were largely 
restricted to sanctioned policy issues. Predictably, Le- 
nin believed that the media should not inform the 
general public about sensitive foreign policy issues 
such as foreign credits and Western technology trans- 
fers to Russia.? Extending the dialectical process to 
media policy, he called for a ‘‘balanced” news cover- 
age, that is, for positive accounts of the USSR's suc- 
cesses to outnumber critical assessments of its short- 
comings and failures. '° 

It was symptomatic of Lenin’s views on glasnost' that 
the Bolsheviks had reestablished pre-publication cen- 
sorship, declared printing to be a state monopoly, and 
closed down newspapers owned by non-Bolshevik po- 
litical parties. The October 1917 Decree on the Press 
and related legislative acts banned dissemination of 
criticism of the new regime.'' Furthermore, to silence 
the regime's critics, Lenin had instituted Military Revolu- 
tionary Tribunals operating under the state security or- 
gans. To Lenin's thinking, such repressive measures 
against free political thought were not inconsistent with 
the policy of glasnost’ which allowed for a relatively free 
debate among the various factions of the party on con- 
troversial policy issues. 

In arguments similar in structure and style to those of 
Lenin (one may also add, of Gorbachev), Stalin, too, ex- 
pressed support for the principle of g/asnost’: 


Inorder to move forward and improve relations between 
the people and the leaders we should keep the valve of 
self-criticism open. We should give the Soviet people an 
opportunity to criticize their leaders for their mistakes so 
that the leaders do not put on airs and the masses do not 
distance themselves from their leaders. '* 


Stalin wrote these words after the Shakhty affair (1928), 
which marked the beginning of the leader’s campaign 


5lbid., Vol. 35, p. 21. Interestingly, Gorbachev has on numerous 
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against so-called class enemies of the state. '° By that 


_ time, Stalin had defeated his opposition and had in ef- 


fect silenced open debate in the Soviet Union, even 
while he reiterated Lenin's views on the importance of 
glasnost for social progress. His endorsement of public 
criticism enabled him to stage and manipulate media 
Campaigns against his opponents. Moreover, an occa- 


| sional airing of unauthorized political views in the press 


or the publication of unorthodox literary writings often 
was the cue for one of Stalin’s orchestrated public cam- 
paigns against dissenting voices, and a prelude to a 
subsequent massive purge of these people. '4 Itis worth 
noting that in his writings on the media Stalin expressed 
disapproval of Western-style investigative reporting, 
and that he specifically opposed any press criticism of 
mid-level enterprise managers and party apparat- 
chiks—who constituted the core of Stalin’s support dur- 
ing the years of his struggle for absolute power. 
Clearly, like the leadership of imperial Russia, the 
leaders of the early Soviet state viewed g/asnost' as a 
tool of policy. G/asnost’ served not only as a vehicle 
for reforming the bureaucracy, but as a pretext for elimi- 
nating political opponents and consolidating power. 


Gorbachev’s Concept of Glasnost’ 


The concept of glasnost’ changed in the post-Stalin 
period, but more in terms of emphasis than essence. 
During the Khrushchev era, the media was directed to 
criticize Stalinism and its political supporters. The publi- 
cation of unorthodox literary writings and discussion of 
sensitive political issues brought allies for Nikita Khru- 
shchev, especially from among the _ intelligentsia, 
against the Stalinist rank and file in the party bureaucra- 
cy. However, this relatively liberal information policy did 
not allow the printing of explicit criticism of the Soviet 
political system or of Khrushchev’s policies (labeled 
“hare-brained” schemes after his ouster in 1964). Nor 
did this policy preclude an anti-Western propaganda 
campaign which proceeded in high gear and became 
especially intense during the political crises in Hungary 
(1956), West Berlin (1961), and Cuba (1962). 

In the early 1970's, when Gorbachev was rapidly ad- 
vancing to the higher rungs of the party bureaucracy, 
Leonid Brezhnev explained his approach to public criti- 
cism in the following terms: “Communists should not be 
apprehensive of serious and business-like criticism and 
self-criticism on the grounds that it might be used by our 
enemies.” '® By that time, Brezhnev had curtailed public 
criticism of Stalinism and had restricted artistic free- 
doms, although he also had expanded policy debates 
among experts and elites on selected issues. 

By the mid-1970’s, however, anew argument for g/as- 
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nost’ was presented by Professor Zasurskiy, the dean of 
the Moscow University School of Journalism and an in- 
fluential representative of the Soviet mass media. Za- 
Surkiy argued that g/asnost’ was imperative for the 
country’s technological development, especially in the 
areas of electronic media and computer and informa- 
tion sciences. He furthermore maintained that a freer ex- 
change of information would help overcome the trends 
towards inertia and stagnation in Soviet society: “ G/as- 
nost’ is an effective method of intensifying ideological 
and political processes.’’'® 

Mikhail Gorbachev seems to have been impressed 
with this rational, technocratic approach to glasnost’. 
He has encouraged criticism of management and per- 
sonnel at industrial enterprises for failure to meet pro- 
duction norms and to develop new technologies. He 
has argued that, by stimulating competition between 
enterprises and creating the incentives for employees 
to change their attitudes towards work, glasnost’ im- 
proves sluggish labor productivity. The General Secre- 
tary has also called for holding discussions at party, 
Komsomol, trade union, and enterprise meetings in or- 
der to stimulate mass participation in decision-making 
on local issues.'” Citizen participation in low-level poli- 
cy-making, Gorbachev evidently believes, will restore 
the public’s eroded trust in the communist leadership 
and its ideology. As the Soviet leader pointed out during 
the January 1987 CPSU Central Committee Plenum: 


[tis necessary that accountability go hand in hand witha 
lively and principled discussion, criticism and self-criti- 
cism, business-like suggestions .... Then we will satisfy 
Lenin's requirement that the work of elected officials 
and organizations be open to everyone... . Then there 
would be no reasons for complaints and appeals to 
high-level authorities. '® 


'3in March 1928 the Soviet state prosecutor announced that a group of 
noncommunist engineers in the Shakhty region of the Donets Basin were to be 
tried for allegedly deliberate sabotage of the mining industry and for 
conspiracy with foreign powers. This trial became the first in a series of show 
trials and signaled a new tough policy on dealing with class enemies. 
Stalin's campaign against the kulaks followed shortly thereafter. See Sheila 
Fitzpatrick, The Russian Revolution, 1917-1932, Oxford University Press, 
1984, p. 112; and Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, New York, Random House, 1960, p. 363. 

'4E g., the publication of literary pieces labeled seditious in the journals 
Zvezda and Leningrad in the mid-1940's occasioned a purge of Andrey 
Zhdanov's Leningrad party organization. 

'5L eonid Brezhnev, Leninskim Kursom (On A Leninist Course), Moscow, 
Politizdat, 1972, p. 45. 

'6Y Zasurskiy, Ed., Zhurnalistika v Politicheskoy Strukture Obshchestva 
(Journalism in the Political Structure of Society), Moscow, Politizdat, 1974, 
pp. 81-82. 

'7Mikhail Gorbachev, “On Perestroyka and the Party's Cadre Policy,” 
Pravda, Jan. 28, 1987. 

'8lbid. 
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Gorbachev needs g/asnost’ to accelerate the coun- 
try’s technological development, which lags behind the 
technologically advanced West. In Gorbachev's politi- 
cal parlance, glasnost’ should trigger perestroyka (re- 
structuring), a synonym for Lenin's “socialist construc- 
tion” (stroitel’stvo), or 19th-century “transformation” 
(oreobrazovaniye). Viktor Afanas'yev, the editor-in- 
chief of Pravda, emphasized this role of g/asnost’ in a 
speech to a Press Day meeting on May 5, 1987: 


Itis the duty of all Soviet journalists to translate the policy 
of restructuring into reality. For us journalists there is no 
nobler mission, nothing we treasure more, than to impart 
Leninist principles to the masses and to be in the front 
ranks of the fighters for communism. '° 


Although Gorbachev's policy has not changed the 
fundamental principle of party contro! over the mass 
media, it has partially unveiled the cloak of secrecy that 
shrouded political and social events in the Soviet Union. 
The General Secretary has encouraged public criticism 
of the party apparatus, the state bureaucracy, and indi- 
vidual officials up through the republic level. In practice, 
this means that major institutional actors, i.e., the party, 
the Komsomol, the ministries, the military, the KGB, 
and the judiciary, which were immune to criticism during 
the Brezhnev period, now regularly come under fire in 
the Soviet press. 

Not unlike Stalin in the late 1920's or Khrushchev in 
the late 1950’s, Gorbachev has been using these press 
campaigns to remove his opponents from positions of 
power.@° Today, articles criticizing the lack of glasnost’ 
ina particular area usually hint at the need for personnel 
changes in an oblast or republic. Of course, corruption 
in the higher echelons of power has been no secret to 
the Soviet public in recent decades, yet its portrayal in 
the mediachallenges the credibility of the ruling eliteina 
traditionally authoritarian society. 

Other manifestations of glasnost’ include more com- 
plete reportage on accidents and disasters, as wellas a 
more realistic coverage of the country's social prob- 
lems. Yet, Soviet handling of the accident at the Cherno- 
byl’ nuclear plant has demonstrated the limits of g/as- 
nost’ in reporting disasters: while some information on 
the accident has been released in response to pressure 
from the West, domestic audiences have been consis- 


'Bowerful Instrument of Perestroyka,” ibid., May 6, 1987. 

?0E g., news of the illegal arrest in Ukraine of Soviet journalist Viktor 
Borisovich Berkhin in reprisal for his criticism was followed by a letter of 
apology written by the Ukrainian Communist Party's First Secretary 
Volodymyr Shcherbytskyi in the party newspaper. It can be argued that the 
publicity accorded the case by the media served to compromise 
Shcherbytskyi about whom rumors that Gorbachev wants to remove him have 
long circulated. See Pravda, Feb. 15, 1987. 


tently denied specific information related to their health 
and the safety of their environment.*' 

On the other hand, the Soviet press has reported na- 
tionality conflicts, drug abuse, juvenile delinquency, the 
poor quality of medical care, problems of poverty and 
vagrancy, draft-dodging demonstrations and strikes 
and other controversial issues—that is, problems asso- 
ciated with social justice that as a rule had been previ- 
ously mentioned in the Soviet press only with reference 
to Western capitalist societies. Moreover, Soviet au- 
thorities have also started to release more quantitative 
data on negative social trends, including alcoholism, 
drug abuse, infant mortality, infectious diseases, and 
male life expectancy. Conceivably, even a partial re- 
lease of selective statistical data serves to provide low- 
er-level planning agencies with the information neces- 
sary for decision-making. As one Soviet military writer 
has observed, “we need information not for the sake of 
information, but as a basis for decision-making.”** 

Since the June 1987 CPSU Central Committee Ple- 
num the Soviet press has been gradually expanding its 
coverage of politically sensitive issues. It has alluded to 
anti-Semitism and has discussed such topics as the 
misuse of psychiatry to suppress non-political criticism 
and the existence of restrictions on foreign travel to and 
from Eastern Europe. The media has also published 
conflicting and often revisionist interpretations of Rus- 
sia's revolutionary and early post-revolutionary experi- 
ence.*? The revolutionary leaders of the ‘Lenin Guard,” 
who were previously referred to as notorious “enemies 
of the people,” have now been restored to good stand- 
ing and special tribute has been paid to Nikolay Bukha- 
rin whose theory of “market socialism” is consistent with 
some aspects of Gorbachev's economic reform.** 

Soviet writers have also scrutinized Stalin’s policy of 
collectivization, condemned the purges, and criticized 
Stalin’s legacy in contemporary Soviet political life. 


21For a well-documented discussion of Soviet media behavior during 
the Chernobyl’ accident, see Ellen Jones and Benjamin Woodbury, 
“Chernobyl' and G/asnost'’,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1986, pp. 28-39. 

22) Kiziun, “Operational Quality and Reliability of Party Information,” 
Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil (Moscow), No. 23, 1986, p. 13. Interestingly, a 
demand for more extensive reporting of statistical data in the media is 
consistent with earlier notions of glasnost' advocated by Russian reformers in 
the 1850's and resurrected by Lenin in 1918-19. 

23See for instance, “Two Letters,” Literatunaya Gazeta (Moscow) June 
17, 1987, and E. Maksimova, |. Martkovich, “Defenseless,” /zvestiya, July 11, 
1987. For contrasting views on Stalin and Soviet history see, for instance, 

O. Martynenko, “Preserving Butter in Lanterns,” Moskovskiye Novosti, 

Oct. 4, 1987; V. Tkachenko, "We Have Only One Homeland,” Pravda, Aug. 21, 
1987: and an interview with Colonel General D. Volkogonov on Moscow 
television, Oct. 23, 1987 in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 23, 1987, p. 40. 

*4For an interesting article on Bukharin by one of Gorbachev's well- 
known supporters see F. Burlatskiy, “A Political Testament,” Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, July 22, 1987. 
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Their discussions have supported the idea of a legiti- 
mate intraparty opposition existing in a one-party.so- 
cialist state and espousing an alternative strategy of so- 
cial development, i.e., a less centralized economy and 
more relaxed political and social controls. The Gorba- 
chev leadership, however, appears to have assumed 
the role of a mediator in such discussions, balancing the 
conflicting views and interests of major elites and social 
groups. This middle-of-the-road line was strikingly evi- 
dent in Gorbachev's speech commemorating the 70th 
anniversary of the October Revolution.*° Although the 
General Secretary criticized the mass terror during the 
purges and recognized Bukharin’s role in the USSR’s 
economic development, he praised Stalin’s contribu- 
tion to Soviet World War II victories and approved of his 
policy of forced collectivization. Such a policy line is like- 
ly to have disappointed groups on both sides of the po- 
litical spectrum: for some the General Secretary is going 
too far, while for others he is not going far enough in 
transforming the Soviet Union into a more open society. 

However, insome respects, g/asnost’ has met the de- 
mands of intellectual elites for the right to learn the truth 
about their own society from official sources of informa- 
tion instead of dissident literature (Samizdat) and for- 
eign radio broadcasts. Furthermore, literary elites have 
been granted considerable freedom in discussing polit- 
ically sensitive issues in their works. This more liberal 
cultural policy was designed to co-opt the more creative 
elements of the intelligentsia—who enjoy high prestige 
and moral authority in Soviet society—to support the 
new leader and to promote his reforms. Apparently, it 
was also intended to check the growth of the dissident 
movement and prevent the further emigration of the 
country’s intelligentsia to the West. In this respect Gor- 
bachev seems to have also learned from the Russian 
historical experience of co-opting the intellectual elite 
to serve the regime’s political, economic, and military 
priorities. 

Available evidence indicates that g/asnost’ has been 
intended, first and foremost, for domestic consumption. 
Yet, it can be argued that it has the potential to'yield for- 
eign policy gains as well. The new image of openness 
serves to restore Soviet international prestige, which 
was eroded in the post-détente years as a result of a 
continuing military buildup and the invasion of Afghani- 
stan. By winning favor with Western public opinion, the 
new leadership hopes to gain access to Western tech- 
nology and to smooth the arms control negotiating pro- 
cess. The insistence and intensity with which Soviet rep- 
resentatives have been trying to convince Western 
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politicians that glasnost’ portends a meaningful reform 
of the Soviet Union suggests that this policy is being 
used for a variety of public relations purposes. Promi- 
nent Soviet cultural figures who enjoy the reputation of 
“closet liberals” in the West have published articles in 
the Western press crediting Gorbachev's policy for the 
renaissance of culture and art in the Soviet Union.*° Ina 
departure from past practices, Soviet officials in the 
press section of the Foreign Ministry in Moscow have 
willingly set up interviews with Soviet officials for West- 
ern correspondents, while at the same time continuing 
to deny them the right to travel freely to most Soviet cit- 
ies.°” Finally, Soviet journalists, especially those repre- 
senting more ‘liberal’ newspapers and journals associ- 
ated with glasnost’ (e.g., Yegor Yakovlev, chief editor of 
Moskovskiye Novosti) have held press conferences 
abroad in which they discussed, and the press report- 
ed, the changes which have occurred in the Soviet polit- 
ical scene as a result of glasnost’.*° 


The Limits on Glasnost’ 


A major constraint on Gorbachev's policy of glasnost’ 
is the party's control over the Soviet media. It severely 
reduces the media’s ability to apply an open information 
policy and reduces glasnost’ to a party tool designed to 
reflect and implement the party leadership's political 
goals. As Gorbachev himself stated before a domestic 
audience: 


The main task of the press is to help the nation under- 
stand and assimilate the ideas of restructuring, to mobi- 
lize the masses to struggle for successful implementa- 
tion of party plans.... We need... glasnost’, 
criticism and self-criticism in order to implement major 
changes in all spheres of social life . . . but criticism 
should reflect the interests of the party.°° 


Inkeeping with Gorbachev's directives, the reports writ- 
ten from the journalists’ congress held in Moscow in 
March 1987 explicitly confirmed the need for local-level 
party committees to intercede in the daily operation of 
the press: “the party committees should direct the press 
to focus on the main avenues of restructuring.”°° 


ee 


6See, e.g., Andrey Voznesenskiy’s article in The New York Times, 
Mar. 16, 1987; and Yevgeniy Yevtushenko's article in Time (New York), 
Feb. 9, 1987, pp. 32-33. 

27David Satter, “The Foreign Correspondent in Moscow,” Encounter 
(London), May 1987, pp.'58-63. 

28See for example, “Their Interest in Our Glasnost’,” Izvestiya (Moscow), 
May 15, 1987. 

29"Conviction—A Bulwark of Perestroyka," Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), 
Feb. 14, 1987. 

30District Newspapers,” Pravda, Mar. 28, 1987. 
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Gorbachev has clearly defined the limits of permissi- 
ble criticism. During a meeting with mass media repre- 
sentatives in February and July 1987, Gorbachev reaf- 
firmed that a major revision of the Soviet Union's 
historical experience and revolutionary ideology will not 
be permitted.2' Warning against excessive criticism of 
the local level party committees and against personal 
attacks on party officials, he called on the media to 
portray the country’s current problems in a generally 
positive light: 


Glasnost’ and democracy do not mean that everything 
is permitted. Glasnost’ is called upon to strengthen so- 
cialism and the spirit of our people, to strengthen moral- 
ity. ...Glasnost’ also means criticism of shortcomings 
but it does not mean the undermining of socialism and 
our socialist values.2° 


A perusal of the Soviet press shows that no explicit 
criticism of the General Secretary, his policies, or his po- 
litical allies has appeared in print. No overtly dissenting 
views and opinions of Gorbachev's opponents have 
been made public. Yet, according to a recent Yugoslav 
visitor to Moscow, at least one brochure critical of Gor- 
bachev’s policy exists and is now being circulated 
through samizdat.°° Even the political debate that had 
apparently taken place during the January CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee Plenum has not been reported fully in the 
Soviet press.*4 The text of Academician Andrey Sakha- 
rov’s arms control proposals made in February 1987 at 
the much-publicized Moscow Conference for a Nucle- 
ar-Free World and Survival of Mankind also has yet to be 
released.°° Finally, the Soviet press continues to deny 
its citizens specific information pertaining to USSR for- 
eign policy initiatives, military doctrine, and military and 
technological capabilities. The completeness of report- 
ing in this area has not improved: the figures related to 
the defense budget, allocations for defense programs, 
volume of international trade, technology transfers or 
arms sales to the Third World have not been divulged. 

Although the Soviet press now occasionally publish- 
es the opinions of Soviet émigrés living abroad, it does 
so mostly in cases where the views are critical of the 


3'See texts of Gorbachev's speeches during meetings with mass media 
representatives in /zvestiya, Feb. 15, 1987; and Pravda, July 15, 1987. See 
also the text of his speech in Leningrad in Pravda, Oct. 14, 1987. 
“Mikhail Gorbachev, “Strenghtening Perestroyka Through Real 
Deeds,” Pravda, July 15, 1987. 
Radio Free Europe, Yugos/av Situation Report (Munich), No. 3, 
May 8, 1987. 
“The list of speakers at the Plenum was published in Pravda, 
Jan. 28, 1987. 
*°Andrey Sakharov's speech was published in Time, Mar. 16, 1987, 
pp. 40-43. 


West or supportive of Gorbachev's political initiatives. 
Recently, however, a Soviet newspaper, Moskovskiye 
Novosti, published a letter by 10 leading émigré dissi- 
dents voicing skepticism about Gorbachev's reforms 
and proposing major revisions in Soviet ideology and in- 
ternational behavior. The letter had previously received 
much attention in the Western press, which may explain 
why the Soviet media felt compelled to print it. Instead of 
inviting a free discussion of the points raised in the letter, 
the editor of that newspaper condemned the émigré de- 
mands as ‘‘counterrevolutionary,”’ and warned the au- 
thors of the letter that their criticisms will bar them from 
returning to the Soviet Union.%° 

While censoring anti-Semitism, the press has failed to 
mention existing policies and practices of discrimina- 
tion against Jews in areas of education, employment, 
and professional and political career advancements. 
Similarly, discussions of psychiatric abuse have not in- 
cluded reference to past and probably current cases of 
psychiatric victimization of political dissidents. 

The effect of glasnost’ on the media's treatment of the 
West in general and the United States in particular has 
been marginal. The g/asnost’ policy has gone hand in 
hand with an anti-Western propaganda campaign 
which subsides on a regular basis prior to or during su- 
perpower summit meetings, only to be revived a few 
weeks later. This pattern of media behavior on foreign 
policy issues is consistent with Gorbachev's specifica- 
tion at the 27th Party Congress in February 1986 that the 
media continue its psychological war against the United 
States.°’ The guidelines issued to Soviet journalists on 
the coverage of foreign policy issues for domestic audi- 
ences leave little doubt that the traditional propaganda 
vis-a-vis the West remains in place. To quote the chair- 
man of the Journalists’ Union: 


The press, radio, and television are called upon to dis- 
close the reactionary nature of modern capitalism. It re- 
mains our duty to criticize convincingly bourgeois ideol- 
ogy, disclose reactionary imperialist policies and 
enemy lies about socialism. We should remember that 
our ideological adversaries today act against socialism 
more insidiously, with more sophistication, and in a 
more aggressive, coordinated manner. That is why our 
ideological weaponry should be accurate, stinging and 
capable of repelling any attack.°° 


Consistent with this policy statement has been a 
plethora of Soviet articles accusing the United States of 


°°Moskovskiye Novosti, Mar. 29, 1987. 
3’Pravda, Feb. 26, 1986. 
°8On the Surge of Perestroyka," Pravda, Mar. 15, 1987. 


human rights violations, of an unprecedented military 
buildup, and of an expansionist foreign policy.°° Glas- 
nost’ notwithstanding, Soviet authorities have warned 
the public that unauthorized circulation and viewing of 
Western video films containing violence, pornography, 
or anti-Soviet propaganda will continue to be punished 
as criminal offenses.*° On the other hand, a drift away 
from traditional Soviet presentations of a polarized 
Western society can be observed in some media ac- 
counts which depict not only the workers pitted against 
capitalists but also a prosperous middle-class resistant 
to the idea of social revolution.*' 

Gorbachev's interest in using Western liberal public 
opinion to support his foreign policy initiatives has led 
the Soviet media to pay increasing attention to Western 
middle-of-the-road parties and movements. Yet, al- 
though the Soviet media now sometimes reports views 
of Western politicians and commentators which signifi- 
cantly diverge from the official Soviet position—a clear 
departure from previous practices—in most cases 
these discussions are followed by counter-arguments 
presented by a Soviet writer.** Therefore, by the admis- 
sion of Alexandr Bovin, a well-know /zvestiya reporter, 
Soviet journalists writing on foreign policy issues have 
not been the beneficiaries of Gorbachev's g/asnost’ pol- 
icy. Unlike their colleagues writing on domestic politics, 
Soviet foreign news reporters are required to follow 
closely the party line.*° 

In the area of domestic policies serious discussions 
are largely limited to the central press and Moscow- 
based public organizations.** The central press is re- 


39For recent examples see Pravda, Mar. 3 and 16, and 
Apr. 3 and 4, 1987. 

4°7hurnalist (Moscow), No. 12, December 1986, pp. 58-59; and Pravda, 
Mar. 1, 1987 

“1For a good discussion of changes in Soviet media coverage of 
international issues, see Ellen Mickiewicz, Making Media Work: Soviet Society 
and Communication, forthcoming M. E. Sharpe. 

4For the reporting of Western views of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
see, e.g., “From Different Points of View,” Pravda, Feb. 28, 1987. 

43"On the Surge of Perestroyka.” 

44The trend towards a freer political discussion in the central press, on 
the one hand, yet a more repressive information policy in the provinces, on the 
other, represents a significant departure from recent experience. During 
the Brezhnev period, for example, more unorthodox views and writings were 
as a rule published in the provinces, and left untouched by the central 
press. 

45See, e.g., “After Certification," Pravda, Jan. 18, 1986; “The Danger of 
the Old Railroad,” ibid., Sept. 1, 1986; and “When the Discussion is Serious,” 
ibid., Oct. 26, 1986. 

4615 It Easy for a Newspaper to Be Probing?” Pravda, Mar. 13, 1987; 
and “From a Skeptic's Point of View,” ibid., Mar. 18, 1987. 

47Ibid., Mar. 18, 1987. 

48"Glasnost’ Without Reservations,” ibid., June 6, 1987. 

49“Conveyors of Proof,” ibid., Feb. 27, 1987; and “Orienting the Press 
Toward Delicate Issues,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, Mar. 11, 1987. 

°Pravda, Nov. 24, 1986; and Mar. 18 and 29, 1987. 
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plete with articles illustrating the limited effectiveness 
and even lack of g/asnost’ in provincial towns and rural 
locations.*° For instance, a group of workers from Pskov 
oblast complained to Pravda that discussions held at 
their party meetings were not being reflected in the final 
written reports. Pravda also criticized newspapers in 
the Saratov oblast for not having informed their readers 
that the five-year plan was not fulfilled.*° 

Resistance to the glasnost’ policy indicates that Gor- 
bachev has not as yet Succeeded in exercising full con- 
trol over the provincial party organizations. In many in- 
stances, this resistance comes from provincial party 
leaders whom he himself has brought to power. Gorba- 
chev has mentioned, and the press has documented, 
numerous cases of reprisal whereby party members 
criticizing management during party meetings were re- 
moved from their jobs or forced to leave the area.*’ For 
example, the secretary of the party organization in a 
power station located in the city of Ufa was removed 
from his party post for criticizing the corruption of the en- 
terprise management.*® Such examples of reprisal do 
not encourage the local leadership and the population 
at large to exercise public criticism. 

Opposition to glasnost’ also exists among high-level 
bureaucrats for whom public criticism of their actions is 
a threat to their status, career advancement, and privi- 
leges. Remarkably, the new press centers created at 
the ministerial level and specifically designed to pro- 
mote glasnost’ also represent obstacles to Gorbachev's 
policy. According to Soviet reports, the press centers 
not only block the release of unfavorable information but 
also commission laudatory articles about themselves in 
the central press.*? Clearly, by providing some freedom 
to criticize opponents, glasnost’ has exacerbated insti- 
tutional conflict in Soviet society. 

Soviet political culture itself, with its deeply ingrained 
intolerance for differences of opinion, constitutes anoth- 
er constraint on glasnost’. Inthe absence of appropriate 
legislation, policy statements, or even specific guide- 
lines on freedom of information, Soviet citizens are con- 
fused about the limits of permitted criticism and are un- 
derstandably reluctant to support Gorbachev's policy. 
Mindful of Stalin's purges and the more recent dissident 
trials, the Soviet public recognizes the uncertainties as- 
sociated with glasnost’. Continuing reprisal for public 
criticism in the provinces reinforces a deep-seated sus- 
picion that participation in public discussions may later, 
if not immediately, have serious and unforeseen reper- 
cussions for people's careers and future lives. 

The fragmentary evidence available in the official So- 
viet press supports the argument that many Soviet citi- 
zens are skeptical about the success of Gorbachev's 
policy. Some citizens have labeled it “banned.’°° Other 
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citizens have expressed doubt that their letters to news- 
paper editors would be published. Atleast one editor of 
political science literature has noted that the glasnost’ 
policy has not changed the content and quality of works 
currently submitted for publication.°' Recently, Peter 
Chernetskiy, a collective farm chairman who has suf- 
fered reprisal for criticizing the organization of fishing in- 
dustries in the Far East, readily identified popular senti- 
ment about Gorbachev's policy in the following terms: 


One should not criticize. You pay a high price for this af- 
terwards .... Democratization, glasnost'’, are, for the 
time being, words, but reality is different.°° 


An elderly reader of /zvestiya, flatly refuting Marxist be- 
lief in the locomotive of history, has summed up popular 
doubts about the ability of the communist system to 
Change in this way: 


It’s fashionable now to talk, write and do television 
broadcasts about restructuring. In general, it's almost 
all the same things about which you used to write: let's 
go, let's go, speed it up, speed it up. In my lifetime M. S. 
Gorbachev is, | think, the seventh leader. Typically, cor- 
respondents make a business-like adjustment to every 
one of them. Under Stalin it was five-year plans, domes- 
tic and foreign enemies, but prices fell. Under Khru- 
shchev it was corn, peas, chemistry, and price in- 
creases. Under Brezhnev it was the virginlands, Malaya 
Zemlya, Orders of Victory, marshal stars, pace-setting 
and decisive years, price increases, etc., etc. Tomor- 
row we will be singing to any kind of music... .°° 


Soviet youth has apparently expressed even less en- 
thusiasm for glasnost’ than most other segments of the 
population, and its apathy represents another immedi- 
ate obstacle to glasnost’. The partial data available from 
surveys of youth taken in fifty industrial enterprises inthe 
city of Donetsk shows that the majority of young people 
there are not familiar with Gorbachev's new policies and 
have only a vague idea about their role in “restructur- 
ing."°* These responses reflect the process of es- 
trangement of Soviet youth which took root in Soviet so- 
ciety in the 1970's. As Western research on Soviet youth 
has demonstrated, in rejecting official collectivist val- 
ues, young Soviets have retreated from involvement in 
public life and turned to the family, hobbies, and partici- 
pation in unofficial associations for personal satisfac- 


°'™Movers,” ibid., Mar. 10, 1987. 

°2Being Chastized for Criticism," /zvestiya, Apr. 8, 1987. 
°3"You and We,” ibid., Mar. 14, 1987. 
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tion.°° These long-term trends in the behavior of youth 
account for their reluctant support of Gorbachev's glas- 
nost’ policy, which ultimately emphasizes mobilization 
of society for the ‘public good.” Apathy and distrust of 
social ideals, including glasnost’, seem to set the young 
generation of the 1980's apart from their fathers, whose 
political values—shaped during the Khrushchev “thaw” 
period—were based on a belief in the possibility of re- 
forming the Soviet political system. This probably ex- 
plains why the vocal supporters of Gorbachev's reform 
have been middle-aged intellectuals (Tatyana Zaslav- 
skaya, Abel’ Aganbegyan, Yevgeniy Yevtushenko) 
rather than their younger counterparts. 

In conclusion, one can argue that a demand for unre- 
stricted freedom of public opinion or political discussion 
has never been strongly promoted in Soviet society. 
Many proposals made by Soviet dissidents on informa- 
tion policy envisage some restrictions on the free flow of 
information either on moral or political grounds. Surveys 
of Soviet €migrés consistently demonstrate that former 
Soviet citizens perceive freedoms enjoyed by Western 
media as excessive, if not pernicious. In their view, full 
reporting of social disturbances, of conflicts within the 
government or of criticism of the top political leadership 
jeopardize the stability of a strong state.°° 

Still, we can discern some signs of pressure by Soviet 
citizens to widen the limits of artificially controlled g/as- 
nost’. A well-known poet and a popular theater director 
both have insisted that society needs genuine public 
openness and a right to criticize every government or- 
ganization and its management.*’ A group of Russian 
nationalists from the unofficial association Pamyat’ 
(Memory) have held a demonstration in Moscow de- 
manding official recognition of their organization and 
government protection of Russian historical monu- 
ments.°° In Latvia and Moldavia, nationalist youth 
groups held demonstrations to protest the Soviet treat- 
ment of the local population during the Soviet occupa- 
tion of the Western provinces in the prewar period.°? An 
Official authorization to hold discussions on selected 
politically sensitive issues has challenged some young 
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people to expand the limits of permitted debate and to 
demand wider participation in decision-making. There 
have been several examples of this. During political dis- 
cussions in Donetsk, young men and women posed 
probing questions even though they were promptly la- 
beled “dissidents” by local ideological workers. (Per- 
haps that is why half of the oblast’s professional ideolo- 
gy Officials have reportedly refused to work with young 
_audiences.®°) In a discussion in Leningrad, a young 
_~man suggested adopting a Western-style competitive 
system for top leadership positions and advocated full 
rights for citizens to criticize the central authorities and 
their policies.°’ When city authorities in the same town, 
disregarding a public outcry, decided to raze a historic 
building, hundreds of young people held a demonstra- 
tion in the vain hope of reversing the decision.° 

These instances of conflict seem to indicate that g/as- 
nost’ provokes some people to ask disturbing questions 
about the underlying causes of the corruption and fail- 
ure of socialist society. Since the process of intellectual 
introspection and social analysis cannot be easily con- 
trolled, glasnost’ might, in the long term, radicalize 
groups of well-educated and socially active young peo- 
ple. This raises the possibility that some members of the 
younger generation may find themselves at odds with 
those who support a restricted g/asnost’ policy. 

It appears that, despite the leadership’s efforts to 
confine public debates within sanctioned limits, g/as- 
nost’ cannot be kept under full control. The Soviet press 
today portrays Soviet society as riven with institutional 
rivalries, and group and personal conflict. In the ab- 
sence of aconsensus on g/asnost’ among either the ma- 
jor bureaucracies or the population at large, this policy 
may yet prove destabilizing for Soviet society and thus 
result in political and ideological losses rather than the 
expected gains for the Gorbachev leadership. Howev- 
er, to Gorbachev's way of thinking, the long-term bene- 
fits of glasnost’—a modernized economy, a revitalized 
society, and restored international prestige—outweigh 
the risks of internal instability and social turmoil. 


Glasnost’ in the Armed Forces 


An interesting case study of how state institutions tai- 
lor the glasnost’ policy to suit their own interests iS pro- 
vided by the Soviet military. An examination of the mili- 
tary press indicates that its reporting on social and 
political issues has not been changed markedly since 
Brezhnev's time and that its coverage of Gorbachev's 
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domestic reforms and foreign policy initiatives has been 
at best selective. For example, the military press has not 
printed the text of the economic reform which allows for 
limited private initiative in the service sector, and the 
General Secretary's speech at the January 1987 CPSU 
Central Committee Plenum has been published only in 
an abridged, sanitized version. Moreover, the military 
censor omitted those passages from the proceedings 
of the Congress of Journalists that strongly criticized bu- 
reaucratic resistance to the glasnost’ policy. Unlike the 
Civilian history journals which now regularly discuss the 
loss of life during the Stalin purges and its detrimental 
effect on Soviet military performance in the initial phase 
of the war, the Military History Journal has consistently 
failed to mention the cause of death of prominent military 
commanders in the 1930’s.°° 

At the time of the summit meetings between Gorba- 
chev and President Reagan in October 1986, the Soviet 
military press chose to emphasize the US military build- 
up, and the dangers of the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
The high point of its anti-American campaign was 
marked by the publication of an article vividly describ- 
ing the plunder and sadistic atrocities allegedly inflicted 
by the American expeditionary force on the Soviet civil- 
ian population during the Allied intervention of 1918.4 It 
is interesting to note that, consistent with enforcing a 
negative view of the West, Soviet political officers have 
been instructed to recommend that military officers in- 
still their men with hatred of the enemy. For example, na- 
tred of the Germans is to be stimulated by recounting 
vividly Nazi atrocities committed during World War Le? 

Glasnost’ has, however, had some effect on the mili- 
tary press. Discussions critical of bureaucratic misman- 
agement and corruption in the military establishment 
have been published, as has censure of shortcomings 
in training and discipline in individual military units. In- 
terestingly, during the glasnost’ campaign of the past 
two years, senior military officers and the Ministry of De- 
fense as an institution have been subjected to serious 
public criticism for inefficiency and misappropriation of 
funds in both the civilian and military press.°° The mili- 
tary press has selectively disclosed information on so- 
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cial problems in the Armed forces: alcoholism (but not 
drug abuse), nationality conflicts, draft-dodging (with 
references to service in Afghanistan), selection of un- 
qualified candidates for officer and noncomissioned of- 
ficer (NCO) schools, and flagrant violations of army dis- 
Cipline both in the ranks and among officers. 

The coverage of Soviet involvement in Afghanistan, 
which has been gradually expanding since 1984-85 in- 
dependent of g/asnost’, seems to reflect the general 
“preemptive” approach of Gorbachev's media policy. 
The more candid and truthful reports about the war as 
well as discussions of the problems of Afghanistan vet- 
erans, which have become more frequent during the 
glasnost’ campaign, are designed, on the one hand, to 
prevent Soviet audiences from turning to alternative 
Western sources of information, and, on the other hand, 
to check rumors based on first-hand accounts of veter- 
ans returning from the battle zones. In other words, the 
coverage of Afghanistan under g/asnost’ has taken into 
account the potential for independent verification which 
has increased in proportion to the growing number of re- 
turning soldiers. 

As the death toll in Afghanistan has mounted, the So- 
viet press has become more explicit in dealing with the 
problem of casualties as well as more skillful in exploit- 
ing it for inculcating patriotic, nationalistic, and martial 
values. By giving ageneral human treatment to the hero- 
ic deeds of Soviet soldiers with an emphasis on friend- 
ship, courage, and virility, the media has eulogized a 
new post-war generation of popular heroes—an ap- 
proach that plays an important educational and ideo- 
logical role.©” Recent accounts of mujahedin raids 
across the border into Soviet territory released in con- 
nection with glasnost’ have emphasized both the signifi- 
cance and the defensive nature of the war to the ordi- 
nary citizen.© 

An interesting aspect of Afghanistan reporting has 
been the acknowledgment—beginning in 1985—of the 
reluctance among some conscripts to risk their lives in 
combat, as well as the disclosure of methods used by 
parents to keep their children from being drafted.©? A 
bolder departure from the old propagandaline can, per- 
haps, be seen in a frank admission by a returning ser- 
viceman that the mujahedin, who constitute a consider- 
able part of the country’s population, had not been 
recipients of foreign military aid prior to the Soviet mill- 
tary intervention. ’° 


®’For recent treatments of Afghanistan heroes see “The Time of 
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While the cryptic language of these reports indicates 
considerable differences of opinion about the war effort, 
the constraints of the glasnost’ policy have not allowed 
for a straightforward discussion of Soviet policy in Af- 
ghanistan in the media. The lack of an open policy de- 
bate in the Soviet Union about the costs and benefits ofa 
low-intensity conflict is in sharp contrast to the galvaniz- 
ing of public opinion that took place in the United States 
during the Vietnam era and in Israel during the war in 
Lebanon. 

Another aspect of g/asnost’ in the military press has 
been the new candor in assessing Soviet military perfor- 
mance during World War II. Though criticism of selected 
aspects of Soviet operations (e.g., the organization of 
logistics and medical service, the initial period of war) 
appeared in the military press during the late 1970's- 
early 1980’s,’' the recent discussions scrutinize Soviet 
military failures during all phases of the war. Anoted mil- 
itary historian writing in a civilian journal has severely 
criticized Stalin for military incompetence in planning 
many World War II battles, including the Battle of Stalin- 
grad, and called for the publication of historical docu- 
ments and scholarly works dealing with the controversy 
over General Andrey Viasov’s encircled army and the 
treatment of Soviet prisoners of war.’* The Military His- 
torical Journal has provided a critical and detailed treat- 
ment of the use of the operational maneuver of anti-air- 
craft artillery and an in-depth analysis of Soviet failures 
during offensive operations in Ukraine in 1944.’° 

Since the Soviets view military history as a model for 
refining their military doctrine and operations for a future 
war, their military science is likely to benefit from g/as- 
nost’. In the view of Soviet military historians, the re- 
search and teaching of controversial issues in Soviet 
military academies will have a favorable impact on the 
training of future commanders and defense planners. * 

Soviet political officers have also redefined the scope 
of glasnost’ to meet the requirements of the armed 
forces, while avoiding risks to combat readiness or sol- 
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diers’ morale. Thus, for example, glasnost’ is used to 
promote discussions in military units on topics ranging 
from awards and admonitions to shortcomings in train- 
ing and exercises. By castigating corruption, alcohol- 
ism and related social maladies, greater openness will 
also assist in correcting some of the army's present dis- 
cipline and morale problems. Furthermore, command- 
ers are now requested to solicit recommendations from 
junior personnel on issues related to education and 
training.’° According to the Chief of the Political Direc- 
torate of the Air Force, Colonel General of Aviation Leo- 
nid Batekhin, public openness should be used to dis- 
cuss possible improvements in training standards, 
namely, to introduce tighter combat readiness stan- 
dards.’® This new emphasis on training (obucheniye) 
Over indoctrination (vospitaniye) clearly indicates Sovi- 
et military commanders are using glasnost’ in order 
to improve both training methodologies and the quality 
of Soviet manpower, especially its junior command. 

Another aspect of glasnost’ in the military has been 
encouragement by officers of grass-roots initiative in 
suggesting improvements in military hardware and 
training procedures—changes designed to make the 
military system more cost-effective. For instance, within 
the framework of g/asnost’, Soviet logistics experts are 
encouraged to improve efficiency in the areas of re- 
source allocation and cargo transportation, and more 
extensive use of computer technology.’’ Admiral Alek- 
sey Sorokin, First Deputy Chief of the Main Political Di- 
rectorate of the Soviet Army and Navy, recognizes the 
role of public debate in facilitating the decision-making 
process, namely, in making the military bureaucracy 
more responsive to inputs from below. In addition, he 
has emphasized the need to keep the soldier informed 
about command decision-making—a prerequisite for 
developing low-level initiative in peace and wartime. 

The extent of glasnost’ enjoyed today by a profession- 
al soldier in the Soviet Army depends on rank and party 
membership. The Chief of the Political Directorate of the 
Ural Military District has warned military personnel that 
criticism of commanders and their decisions would not 
be tolerated, but party members among soldiers and ju- 
nior officers can use authorized party channels to criti- 
cize their superiors. ’? 

The new policy has nevertheless produced tensions 
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in units where low-ranking military personnel have peti- 
tioned senior military authorities to investigate miscon- 
duct by their commanders. Military personnel initiating 
such investigations reportedly suffer from reprisals. For 
instance, anavy captain stationed at the Leningrad Na- 
val Base was reprimanded for informing senior military 
authorities about the unauthorized employment of en- 
listed men in an illegal souvenir workshop on post as 
well as in menial jobs in the commander's home.®° For 
fear of reprisal the majority of enlisted men and NCO’s 
are Said to be reluctant to engage in critical discussions. 
As the First Deputy Minister of Defense, Army General 
Pyotr Lushev admitted, “since criticismis not respected 
in all military units, criticism from below is expressed in 
the form of timid suggestions, with caution.’®' 

Judging by indications in the Soviet media, the mili- 
tary establishment nevertheless finds Gorbachev's pol- 
icy disquieting. Deletions in party documents, the re- 
Strictive use of the term glasnost’, and the lack of 
substantive social criticism in the military press point to 
mounting dissatisfaction with Gorbachev's policies 
among senior officers. Inasmuch as the Soviet military 
leadership perceives its role as an educator of civilian 
youth and a guardian of ideological and martial values in 
civilian society, it views Gorbachev's more open infor- 
mation and cultural policies as detrimental to its institu- 
tional interests. 

The Soviet military fears that even a limited glasnost’ 
policy might in the long term soften stringent Soviet 
ideological assumptions about the continuing conflict 
between the socialist and capitalist systems. Lieutenant 
General Dmitriy Volkogonov, Deputy Chief of the Main 
Political Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy and a 
prominent military expert on psychological warfare, has 
recently warned military personnel that the regime's tra- 
ditional view of the West's military threat remains valid. 
General Volkogonov has also reaffirmed continued So- 
viet support for revolution in the Third World—a possible 
allusion to the military’s steadfast commitment to main- 
taining a strategic and military foothold in Afghanistan: 


There is no and will be no parity with our class enemy as 
far as the human factor is concerned. As always before, 
the Marxists do not condemn war in general. This would 
amount to... pacifism. Our support will always be with 
those nations who conduct a just struggle for social and 
national liberation, against imperialist domination and 
aggressions.®* 
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Along the same lines, a military representative at the 
journalists’ congress accused the civilian press of ig- 
noring the military threat from the United States: 


Imperialism is preparing for war. None would deny that. 
Unfortunately, these issues are often not covered by our 
civilian newspapers.®° 


Such alarmist statements portray genuine concern by 
the Soviet military about the ramifications of Gorba- 
chev's g/asnost'’ policy for the fighting spirit of the army. 

As can be seen from this analysis, the military has re- 
defined Gorbachev's concept to suit its interests by 
channeling discussions and criticism in ways which 
might potentially enhance combat readiness and over- 
all military effectiveness. At the same time the new poli- 
cy has increased apprehensions about the potentially 
negative effects of public criticism on the army's politi- 
cal and ideological reliability, morale, as well as the sta- 
tus of the military profession in Soviet society. 
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Conclusion 


Gorbachev's policy of glasnost’ has not brought 
about a break with the Russian-Soviet political tradition 
of state control over public criticism and political de- 
bate. Indeed, the old Soviet view of public criticism as a 
skillfully manipulated political tool still prevails. In the 
area of foreign policy, glasnost’ has not heralded a 
marked Soviet departure from an essentially anti-West- 
ern, and particularly anti-American, stance. In light of 
this, glasnost’ cannot be seen as aconsistent, long-term 
commitment to a free exchange of information nor as a 
guarantee of Soviet compliance with the Helsinki Ac- 
cords in areas of human rights and information (the so- 
called “third basket’). It should also be kept in mind that 
the glasnost' policy does not so far enjoy a consensus in 
Soviet institutions, and can therefore be reversed . 

It should be stressed, however, that g/asnost’ does 
benefit the West. It provides more extensive and reliable 
information about Soviet society . Furthermore, con- 
straints notwithstanding, glasnost’ allows more freedom 
of expression and promotes critical thinking in that soci- 
ety. On these counts, g/asnost’ is a step forward. 
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Perestroyka 


and Soviet Agriculture 


Roy D. Laird 


| GRAIN PRODUCTION in the Soviet Union in 1986 and | inrecent years. For example, in 1986, the official statisti- 


1987 was higher than it had been in recent years. How 
much of the increase can be attributed to Gorbachev's 
agricultural program, discussed here, and how much of 
it to better weather conditions, is far from clear. Under- 
standably, Gorbachev is inclined to credit the improve- 
ment to his policies. Thus, in his major speech on pere- 
stroyka (restructuring) to the June 1987 Central Com- 
mittee plenum, he spoke of a “revitalization of life in the 
countryside.”' Nevertheless, lagging food output and 
low levels of farm labor productivity remain the major So- 
viet domestic problem area. In a speech delivered in 
' Murmansk on October 1, 1987, Gorbachev gave one 
measure of the gross inefficiency of Soviet agricul- 
ture—a problem that, he observed, “concerns all soci- 
ety and every family”: 


The price the state pays the . . . farms for what they pro- 
duce ... for livestock output, is one and one-half to two 
times higher than the price at which it sells the stock to 
the population. . . . subsidies last year amounted to 57 
billion rubles.® 


Gorbachev's calls for glasnost’ (openness) have ap- 
parently prompted the resumed publication of key sta- 
tistics on Soviet agriculture that had not been provided 
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cal yearbook resumed publishing statistics on annual 
grain output.* These data (see Table 1) reveal a bleak 
trend in the production of key agricultural commodities 
over the span of the three most recent five-year planning 
periods (1971-75, 1976-80, and 1981-85). Specifical- 
ly, when the record of the 1981-85 period is compared 
with that of 1971—75, we find that grain production was 
down in per capita terms (10 percent) and even in abso- 
lute terms; the grain import balance had soared dramat- 
ically; production of potatoes had declined sharply, al- 
though output of other vegetables had increased;* and 
production of meat per capita had only increased by a 
modest 6 percent—and that due largely to the massive 
increase in grain imports, without which Soviet meat 
production per capita would doubtless have declined 

Even with the improvements noted in 1986 and 1987, 
results are still far from reaching the oft-stated produc- 
tion targets for grain (one metric ton per capita) and 
meat (some 80 kilograms per capita)—levels that are 
comparable to those currently achieved in the West. 
The availability of food, especially of livestock products, 
remains far below consumer demand, and there are re- 
ports that meat shortages still abound. Moreover, not all 
of the commodities tallied in Table 1 are actually con- 
sumed by the Soviet population. For example, some of 
the produce is wasted (20-30 percent according to 
Gorbachev);° some is processed for other purposes 
(e.g., the manufacture of alcohol); and much of itis used 
for animal feed. 
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SOIR SETS RGAE SERENA SEERA, SES ES RSL ES OA EA I OT 
Table 1: Soviet Food Production, 1971-87 ) 


Grain import 
Years Grain output balance! Potatoes Vegetables Meat 
(million metric tons, annual averages) 
1971-75 181.6 973 89.8 23.0 14.0 
1976-80 205.0 20.3 82.6 26.3 14.8 
1981-85 180.3 40.8 78.4 29.2 16.2 
1986-87 210.0 28.0 83.0 30.0 18.0 
(kilograms per capita)° 
1971-75 730.4 Sis 361.2 92.5 56.3 
1976-80 786.0 77.8 316.7 100.8 56.7 
1981-85 664.5 150.2 288.9 107.6 59.7 
1986-87 750.0 100.0 296.0 107.0 64.0 


‘imports minus exports 


*The per capita figures were calculated on the basis of commodity output and the import balance during the year divided by official population statistics for January 1 of 


the given year 


SOURCES: for Soviet data on 1971-85, see Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1985 g. (The National Economy of the USSR, 1985), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1986, pp 
180-81; for Soviet data on 1986, see SSSR v tsifrakh v 1986 (The USSR in Figures in 1986), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1987, pp. 114-15; for estimates of 1987 Soviet 
grain crop, see USDA, USSR Grain Situation and Outlook, Foreign Agriculture Circulai, October 1987; for production of other commodities in 1987, author's preliminary 
projections; on the grain trade, see estimates published in various issues of USSR Grain Situation and Outlook 


What Has Been Done? 


Ever since Stalin collectivized agriculture, Soviet 
leaders have pursued an unending series of: policy 
Changes in search of a‘‘socialist” solution to the popula- 
tion’s demand for improvement in the quality of the diet. 
A measure of the seriousness with which the Soviet 
leadership has regarded the agricultural problem is the 
fact that, prior to being elevated to their exalted posi- 
tions, Khrushchev, Brezhnev, and Gorbachev each had 
established a reputation as a successful party leader in 
the agricultural realm. Despite all this attention, no Sovi- 
et leader has fundamentally resolved the agricultural 
problem. 

The first major post-collectivization innovation can be 
credited to Nikita Khrushchev while he was still Stalin’s 
key agricultural man on the Politburo. Believing that big- 
ger is better, Khrushchev initiated the amalgamation of 
the collective and state farms (ko/khozy and sovkhozy), 
unintentionally transforming them into the huge rural bu- 
reaucracies that they are today. He presided over plow- 
ing up the huge New Lands area and both increased 
and stabilized the prices paid to the farms for the bulk of 
their output under compulsory state procurement. 


In 1958, Khrushchev dismantled the Machine-Tractor 


Stations (MTS), which under Stalin had been an essen- 
tial instrumentality for controlling the countryside. How- 
ever small a step, the abolition of the MTS was a move 
toward badly needed on-the-farm decision-making. Po- 
litical control on Khrushchev’s huge amalgamated 
farms was maintained by party units that were also sup- 
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posed to provide on-the-farm responsiveness to out- 
side commands. 

A few years later, Khrushchev tried to go even further 
in the direction of allowing the farms to make their own 
decisions by removing “more than half” of the rayon 
(district or county-level) party first secretaries in the 
Russian and Ukrainian republics. However, as docu- 
mented by former Soviet journalist Alexander Yanov, 
the local prefects did not take their dismissal sitting 
down. As one rayon first secretary said, “No Tsar ever 
gave up his power voluntarily, and | don’t intend to give 
mine up without a fight.”"© The high and low bureaucrats 
in the Soviet patron-client system joined hands to resist 
Khrushchev’s agricultural reforms, a resistance that 
contributed to his ouster in 1964. 

On the farms, Khrushchev’s food policies at first 
seemed successful. He announced a record grain har- 
vest in 1958 and proclaimed the grain problem solved. 
However, in 1963, the Soviet Union experienced a major 
crop failure. Unlike any previous Soviet or tsarist leader, 
Khrushchev in 1964 initiated massive grain imports to 
avoid a famine.’ In the same year, he was replaced by 
Leonid Brezhnev as party leader. 


Quoted in Alexander Yanov, The Drama of the 1960's: A Lost Reform, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California, Institute of International Studies, 1984, 
pPri73: 

‘Some of Khrushchev's bitterest criticism of Stalin was reserved for the 
late dictator's refusal to take the necessary steps to avoid the Ukrainian famine 
of 1946-47, when Khrushchev was first secretary of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party. See Khrushchev Remembers, trans. and ed. by Strobe 
Talbott, Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1970, Chap. 9, “Famine in the 
Ukraine,” pp. 227-44. ‘ 


Among Brezhnev’s major actions was an attempt to 
stabilize the area of land under cultivation while increas- 
ing summer fallow and inaugurating a major land-ame- 
lioration Campaign in the Non—Black-Earth zone. In 
1982, recognizing the seriousness of consumer dissat- 
isfaction with food supplies, he began massive imports 
of grain, much of these feed grains for livestock. Most 
important, on the production side, he presided over 
huge increases in agricultural investment.® Yet, he also 
moved to appease the rural prefects that Khrushchev 
had failed to tame, by abandoning Khrushchev’s party 
reorganization schemes. Thus, the _initiative-stifling 
bureaucratic control over the farms did not diminish. 

However inadequate over the long run, the Khru- 
shchev and early Brezhnev agricultural policies did re- 
sult in production increases. But, toward the end of the 
Brezhnev period, the point of diminishing returns was 
passed, and stagnation set in. Neither Yuriy Andropov 
nor Konstantin Chernenko, who succeeded Brezhnev in 
rapid order between 1982 and 1985, had time to initiate 
any important schemes they may have had in mind. A 
Food Program had been introduced by Brezhnev at the 
May 1982 Central Committee Plenum, with the claim 
that it would increase local incentives and solve the pro- 
duction problem.? In 1983, procurement prices were in- 
creased; this brought a temporary increase in farm in- 
comes, but did not have any significant impact on 
agricultural productivity. Moreover, as discussed be- 
low, the increases in peasant incomes were not accom- 
- panied by other changes that were needed if produc- 
tivity was to be increased. In October 1984, Cher- 
-nenko announced yet another Brezhnevian scheme to 
expand the area of irrigated and drained land, by an es- 
timated 50 percent. '° 


Gorbachev’s Approach 


Clearly, Gorbachev's agricultural expertise (he has 
degrees in law and agronomy and, from 1979, had been 
the Central Committee secretary responsible for agri- 
culture) and the success of the collective contract 
scheme in Stavropol’ Kray, where he had served as par- 
ty first secretary, were important factors in his selection 
as the new general secretary. Already in 1983, when he 
was a candidate member of the Politburo, Gorbachev 
advocated and gained that body’s endorsement of the 
collective contract (kollektivnyy podryad) for nation- 
wide adoption. 


SS ee ans SS SESE Sl Cet 


®For a summary review of most of the changes Brezhnev made in 
agriculture, see this author's introduction to Ronald A. Francisco, Betty A. 
Laird, and Roy D. Laird, Eds., Agricultural Policies in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1980, pp. 1 and 2 
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Since becoming general secretary, Gorbachev has 
called for a major restructuring (perestroyka) of the 
Soviet economy: 


We need in-depth, truly revolutionary transformations to 
get our economy out of the pre-crisis situation itis in.... 
the management system has clashed more and more 
with the conditions and requirements of economic de- 
velopment... . The old economic mechanism . . . has 
been stimulating growth less and less, and braking [it] 
more and more."' 


With respect to agriculture, he has stressed a combina- 
tion of greater worker output and intensifikatsiya (“inten- 
sification’ —i.e., increasing the yield per hectare), He 
has rejected the time-worn solution of throwing more ru- 
bles at agriculture, if for no other reason than that the ru- 
bles are no longer available. The General Secretary has 
emphasized that the path to meeting the grain produc- 
tion goal includes cutting back on losses during har- 
vesting, storage, transportation, and processing, and 
he has called for more efficient use of advanced tech- 
nology. On the incentive side, he has advocated allow- 
ing the farms to use freely all produce harvested above 
largely stabilized state-purchase quotas. However, to 
date, such flexibility has applied only to fruits and vege- 
tables, the great bulk of which are produced by individ- 
ual farmers on their private plots. ' 

Most of all, however, Gorbachev has pushed for reor- 
ganizing farm work on the basis of collective contracts. 
In this approach, genuine financial autonomy and the 
dependence of an enterprise's income on its final re- 
sults is to become the norm for all production units in the 
agro-industrial complex, first and foremost, for ko/khozy 
and sovkhozy. If fully realized, the scheme would be by 
far the most revolutionary of the Gorbachev changes. 
Indeed, if carried to its logical end, it would mean the 
end of collectivized farming in the USSR. 

The essence of the new system is the breaking-up of 
the large (100 or more members) permanent work bri- 


®The Food Program is a combination of administrative and investment 
measures aimed at improving the quantity and quality of food production in 
the USSR. See Roy D. Laird and Betty A. Laird, A Soviet Lexicon: 
Important Concepts, Terms, and Phrases, Lexington, MA, Lexington Books, 
1988, p. 60. The program, announced at the May 1982 party plenum, was 
more a recognition that the previous food policies had failed and were causing 
serious popular disaffection than it was a correction of those past failures. 
See Anton F. Malish, “The Food Program: A New Policy or More Rhetoric?” in 
US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, The Soviet Economy in the 
1980's: Problems and Prospects, Part Il, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1983. 

'°See Chernenko's speech to the plenum of the party Central 
Committee in October 1984, Pravda, Oct. 24, 1984 

"Pravda, June 26, 1987. 

'2\bid. 
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gades onthe state and collective farms and reassigning 
the responsibility for the work to so-called links 
(zvenya)—small teams of a half dozen or so workers 
who manage part of the livestock herd and/or cultivate a 
portion of the land. The means of production, including 
land, are allocated to these units for the period of the 
contract. Where the arrangement is fully implemented, 
team members are responsible for managing theif own 
work, including their use of Such resources as machines 
and fertilizer, and hence their income at the end of the 
year is linked directly not only to output but also to effi- 
ciency of production. '? 

The press and Gorbachev's speeches have repeat- 
edly praised the increased productivity and efficiency 
of the teams, especially where they have been orga- 
nized on a family basis. For example, in his June 25, 
1987, Central Committee speech, Gorbachev cited the 
outstanding success of two brothers in Novosibirsk Ob- 
last who said “they were attracted not only by high 
wages but, to no less a degree, by independence, by 
realization of their human significance, and by pride that 
they are doing really useful work.” '4 

Elsewhere in the same speech, Gorbachev hinted at 
a more revolutionary aspect of the collective contract 
system when he stated that ‘‘all reserves must be used. 
ltis necessary to return once again to the question of the 
role of the individual small holding.”'° In fact, one can 
gather from the Soviet press that there is a strong ten- 
dency for the family teams to meld together that portion 
of the collective and state farm operation that they are 
now responsible for with their own private-plot and per- 
sonal livestock operations. '® 

In a January 1987 speech, Viktor Nikonov, currently 
the CPSU Central Committee secretary responsible for 
agriculture, reported that some 11 million farm workers, 
three-fourths of the plowed land, and 60 percent of col- 
lective- and state-farm livestock were under collective 
contract schemes in 1986. Given the Soviet penchant 
for overstating fulfillment of campaigns, one can specu- 
late that many of the contract arrangements exist only 
on paper. Moreover, even Nikonov acknowledged that 
each season a good number of the contract groups are 
abandoned. '’ 


The Fundamental Economic Problem 


Gorbachev and his colleagues have repeatedly pin- 
pointed the fundamental economic problem in Soviet 
agriculture: a lack of initiative and diligence among the 
rural workers. Whatis needed more than anything else is 


'SGorbachev's report to the 27th CPSU Congress on February 27, 1986, 
Pravda, Feb. 28, 1986. 
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anew mind-set among the farmers, a dedication to hard 
work. However, the solution is not a simple matter of in-- 
creasing incomes (which the experiments with the col-_ 
lective contract do seem to achieve). Indeed, as is im- | 
plicit in what was said above, under Brezhnev, peasant | 
incomes increased, but productivity did not keep pace. | 
If material incentives are to have an impact on produc- | 
tivity, the individual worker must see a connection be- | 
tween hard work and material improvement in his life. 

Most farm workers in the Soviet economy do not make 
this perceptual link for two important reasons. First, re- | 
wards have long been tied to the efforts of alarge group, 
namely, the 100 or more members of the traditional farm 
brigades; consequently, extra individual effort has had 
little impact on the amount an individual peasant earns. 
Second, and most important, even where the collective | 
contract scheme has reduced the number of workers in | 
a production group to a few persons, increased wages 
do not guarantee the availability of consumer goods 
and services. 

The experience of one “wealthy” Siberian state farm 
underscores the problem. On the farm in question, a 
contract team of machine operators was formed, and 
wages soon doubled. However, after a couple of years, 
the team disbanded. The reason? There was nothing in 
the shops to spend their new earnings on. The journalist 
covering the story concluded: Why work harder to earn 
more money if the things you want are not available?'® 

Gorbachev is acutely aware of the problem. In a July 
1986 speech, he noted that although ‘earnings in Kom- 
somol-on-Amur [where he was speaking] are high, the 
reasonable requirements of the people cannot be satis- 
fied, because there is not enough to spend the money 
on." The General Secretary added: “One does not need 
to be agreat expert on political economy to see and un- 
derstand the situation.” '? 

Looking at Western experience with the market place, 
where supply and prices are regulated by demand rath- | 
er than by state plans, and at the successes achieved in | 
Hungarian and Chinese agriculture by unleashing free- 
enterprise forces, many Western observers of the USSR | 
have suggested that the Soviet Union must move to- | 
ward a market economy if the agricultural production | 


4Ibid., June 26, 1987. 

"Ibid. 

'©Sel'skaya Zhizn' (Moscow), Oct. 25, 1986. 

"Ibid., Jan. 25, 1987. 

'8/zvestiya (Moscow), Mar. 28, 1983. 

"Reported in Pravda, July 21, 1986. No wonder that Soviet workers and 
peasants have some of the highest personal savings in the world. Indeed, 
according to one account, such savings increased “nearly ten times” from 
1965 to 1982. See Donald D. Barry and Carol Barner-Barry, Contemporary 
Soviet Politics, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice Hall, 1987, pp 196-97. 
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problemis to be solved.*° In agriculture, as elsewhere in 
the Soviet economy, what seems called for is, in effect, 


decollectivization. 


The Politics of Decollectivization 


Gorbachev has not given any public indication of a 
willingness to sacrifice the sacrosanct principles of So- 
viet socialism or to move overtly from administrative reg- 


ulation to amarket system. Thus, in July 1986, he stated: 


The CPSU and the nation as a whole unanimously be- 
lieve that the answers to the questions posed by life 
should be sought not outside socialism, but within the 
framework of our system by revealing the potential of the 
planned economy, socialist democracy, culture, and 
the human factor, by relying on the initiative of the 
masses.*' 


His assertion that change cannot be sought “outside so- 
cialism” reflects his recognition that politics both deter- 
mine and limit any innovations that might be realized in 
the economic realm. Yet, his own quest for reform has 
fostered a revived discussion of the favorable elements 
in Lenin's New Economic Policy (NEP) and even the po- 
litical resurrection of NEP supporter Nikolay Bukharin. 

The NEP was an abrupt about-face in the countryside, 
initiated by Lenin in 1921 to deal with the disastrous eco- 
nomic situation at the end of the Civil War and, especial- 
ly, the serious fall in agricultural output largely due to the 
forced requisitioning of food that had devastated peas- 
ant incentives to produce. Under NEP, farmers were no 
longer pressured to collectivize their farms. They were 
left alone to farm as they pleased. Most important, a free 
market for agricultural commodities was allowed to 
thrive. In sum, both political and economic control over 
the countryside was greatly reduced. As a result, in a 
few years, grain output returned to pre-World War | lev- 
els. Subsequently, peasants often referred to the NEP 
period (1921-28) as “the golden years of Soviet rule.”°* 

Writing about the collective contract scheme in 1 983, 
a Soviet journalist spelled out the ultimate NEP-like logic 


_ of the measure when he wrote: 


Each hectare will get a proprietor, and signposts will ap- 
pear across our land: “S. S. Zhelebrovskiy's Land,” 
“VY. |. Bolotov’s Land,” “V. Ye. Rashchupkon’s Land,” 
and “A. F, Uvarov’s Land."*° 


Such a perspective obviously has ramifications far be- 
yond the boundaries of the farms. After Khrushchev's 
amalgamations, every farm had a party unit and a party 
chairman that assured outside control over the peas- 
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ants and their output, under the direction of the district 
party secretaries. But private family farms cannot sup- 
port party units. Furthermore, if farm operations are tobe 
efficient and productive they cannot be controlled or 
managed by outside district party and state bureau- 
crats, which remains the case today. In sum, socialism, 
Soviet style, is not compatible with family farming. 

Yet, as Khrushchev learned, the district and region 
party prefects do not want to lose their power over the 
countryside. No wonder then that, in view of the inevita- 
ble opposition of the entrenched party bureaucracy, 
Gorbachev laces his speeches on agricultural reform 
with obfuscation and contradiction. For example, in his 
major speech on perestroyka in June 1987, Gorbachev 
called for decentralization of decision-making, expan- 
sion of the application of the collective contract scheme, 
and loosing of the initiative of the family farmers, with the 
clear implication that the district party prefects must be 
weeded out of agriculture. As he said early in the 
speech, 


[It] is the command-and-administer forms of managing 
society that are braking our movement. 


Yet, toward the end of this long speech, he stated: 


Comrades, it is now especially necessary to increase 
party influence in all aspects of our work... .24 


How is one to interpret this remarkable inconsistency 
inthe General Secretary's utterances? Might he be gen- 
uinely prepared to decollectivize the countryside if that 
is what is required to solve the agricultural problem? It is 
at least conceivable that his obfuscation is deliberate, 
designed to avert the sort of oppositional combination of 
district prefects and Politburo patrons that toppled 
Khrushchev. Gorbachev knows that although his Polit- 
buro colleagues were responsible for his elevation to 
the top Soviet party post, they are not ready to dismantle 
the planning system and, especially, the hierarchy of 
party controls that is their power base. Whatever 
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201n 1980, Seweryn Bialer wrote: “a large group of Soviet economists 
and virtually all Western specialists would agree that small-scale tinkering can 
no longer suffice and that the question 'What is to be done?’ concerns the 
change from guidance based on administrative orders to that based on 
economic parameters.” See Bialer, Stalin's Successors: Leadership 
Stability and Change in the Soviet Union, New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1980, p. 303. 

*'Pravda, July 21, 1986. 

22See Chap. 4, “The Peasant Brest-Litovsk, 1921-1928" in Roy D. Laird, 
Collective Farming in Russia, Lawrence, KA, University of Kansas, 1958,. 
pp. 40-51. 

23/zvestiya, Mar. 28,. 1983. 

*4Pravda, June 26, 1987. 
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changes Gorbachev may have in mind, he currently ap- 
pears to lack the “votes,” Soviet-style, to advance the 
sort of major reforms in agriculture or elsewhere that 
would go beyond “tinkering” with the system.*° 

And in the future? There is an occasional “gem” in 
Gorbachev's speeches. In September 1986, he stated: 


[W]hen at sharp turning points in history, pbeople—even 
those committed to our cause—did not immediately 
conceptualize the new conditions, the new tasks, and 
the need for new approaches. Such was the case in the 
NEP period when Lenin had to exert a great effort to 
prove both the need for anew economic policy and the 
fact that it was not a return to capitalism, but ameans of 
going over to socialist construction.*© 


Gorbachev does seem to be exerting considerable “‘ef- 
fort” on behalf of reform, stumping across the Soviet 
Union a la Khrushchev in quest of political support,?” 
and it may be that when the time is politically right, he will 
initiate major economic reform in the agricultural realm, 
as well as elsewhere in the Soviet economy. The post- 
Stalin leadership discovered that Lenin was really for 
“peaceful coexistence” and that there can be such a 
thing as “Leninist” profit; in what other meaningful direc- 


tion can Gorbachev go but to discover “‘Leninist” free 
prices, a “Leninist” market place, and “‘Leninist” private 
farms? 

Next to Lenin, Gorbachev appears to be the most 
pragmatic leader the Soviet Union has had. More than 
any of his predecessors, he has been able to see clearly 


what must be done. However, the first law of political 


leadership in any system is survival in office. Thus, if 
necessary, he is prepared to stop short of calling for fun- 
damental change, however badly needed for economic 
reasons, that would result in his ouster from power, as 
happened with Khrushchev in 1964. If, and for reasons 
discussed here, itis a big “if,” there is to be a battle over 
the future course of Soviet agriculture, it is yet to be fully 
joined. 


°See Roy D. Laird, The Politburo: Demographic Trends, Gorbachev, 
and the Future, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1986. The ouster in the late autumn of 
1987 of Politburo member Boris Yel'tsin, one of Gorbachev's most vocal 
supporters, is indicative of the resistance to perestroyka 

“Pravda, Sept. 20, 1986. 

*"It is “not by accident” that the speech reported in September 1986 
was delivered to a group of party activists in Krasnodar Kray, perhaps the 
richest agricultural district in the USSR. Whether or not Gorbachev has 
succeeded in this quest for support may become clearer at the June 1988 
party conference 
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SOVIET MILITARY 


ON LOCAL WARS 


TO THE EDITORS: | think that 
MarkN. Katz in his review arti- 
cle “Soviet Third World Poli- 
cy” (Problems of Commu- 
nism, July-August 1986 has 
misread the intent of Soviet 
military interest in local wars. 
Although the Soviet military 
probably is ‘‘very much con- 
cerned with the question of 
defending socialism in the 
Third World” (p. 89), that con- 
cern is not what stands out in 
Soviet writings on local wars. 
Rather, the Soviets examine 
local wars to discover new 
tactics, operational art, and 
strategy for possible utiliza- 
tion by their own forces. 
Soviet military writers have 
been studying local wars ina 
general, non-polemical fash- 
ion since the Arab-Israeli war 
of 1967. Before then, discus- 
sions of local wars had a 
highly political content, 
which was not terribly useful 
for military analysis. The 
_ Arab-Israeli wars of 1967 and 
1973 have been of particular 
interest to the Soviets, since 
both sides were armed with 
modern weapons and used 


quite different tactics. The 
steady stream of writings 
about “the lessons learned” 
from local wars that ap- 
peared throughout the 
1970's grew to a flood of arti- 
cles in the late 1970's and 
early 1980's as the Soviet 
armed forces underwent ma- 
jor reorganization. 

In fact, SO much was writ- 
ten on local wars in the Soviet 
military press (not only in 
Voyenno-istoricheskly Zhur- 
nal[{VIZh], but also in journals 
like Morskoy Sbornik, Avia- 
tsiya | Kosmonavtika, Voyen- 
niy Vestnik, and Zarubezh- 
noye Voyennoye Obozre- 
niye) that a general, |. E. 
Shavrov, assembled a col- 
lective volume entitled “Lo- 
kal'nyye  voyny: 
sovremennost’ (Local Wars: 
History and the Contempora- 
neity), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 
1981. Two years later, the So- 
viets institutionalized their 
coverage of local wars by de- 
voting a specially labeled 
section in V/Zh to the topic. 

Although the stated Soviet 
view is that local wars are the 
proving grounds for imperia- 
lism’s new weapons and tac- 
tics, they clearly serve that 
purpose for the Soviets. How- 
ever, practically none of the 
Soviet articles focus on 
places like Angola, El Salva- 
dor, or Ethiopia, where allied 
forces are engaged in local 
conflicts. Instead, they focus 
primarily on the Middle East, 
the Falklands, and Vietnam. 
There are occasional articles 
on the Korean war, but this is 
of less interest for the Soviets, 
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since the weapons used 
and the lessons to be learned 
seemless relevant for current 
tactics than, for example, the 
conflict in Vietnam. 

With regard to the latter, 
the Soviets seem to care less 
about their allies than about 
how the United States fought 
the war, how it resupplied its 
troops, and how it arranged 
bombings and altered its air 
tactics after experiencing 
North Vietnam's air defense 
system. There is in many of 
these articles a grudging ad- 
miration for American organi- 
zation in the war, for the way 
the American military adapt- 
ed tactics developed for 
high-intensity conflict in Eu- 
rope to anew type of war, for 
American use of helicopters 
and aircraft carriers, and for 
other innovations. 

The Soviets write on local 
wars in military journals not 
(as Katz suggests, p. 89) to 
argue that interventions 
against insurgents “can suc- 
ceed,” but to understand 
what the battlefield would 
look like for the USSR in a 
high-intensity war. After all, 
the Soviets have not fought a 
war against a well-equipped 
and well-trained force equal 
to them since World War Il. 
Therefore, the Soviets have 
looked to what could be 
learned about attrition rates, 
equipment usage, and tac- 
tics from detailed examina- 
tions of the Arab-Israeli wars, 
of American aircraft losses to 
sophisticated air defenses in 
Vietnam, and so on. 

Local wars have reinforced 


the Soviet views on surprise, 
and have taught them much 
about electronic warfare, the 
use of remotely piloted vehi- 
cles, and many other aspects 
of modern warfare. To use a 
familiar Soviet expression, it 
is “no accident” that state- 
ments like ‘the experience of 
local wars demonstrates. . .” 
occur throughout the new 
edition of Reznichenko's Tak- 
tika (Tactics, 1984). Soviet 
writings on local wars should 
be examined very carefully, 
not for what they say about 
the Soviet military's hopes for 
Third World intervention, but 
for the ways the Soviets are 
looking at new tactics and 
strategies, which the Soviets 
themselves may introduce 
into their armed forces. 


Joel Shapiro 
Alexandria, VA 


MR. KATZ RESPONDS: Mr. 
Shapiro makes several inter- 
esting points in his letter. | do 
not think, however, that our 
interpretations are mutually 
exclusive. The Soviets un- 
doubtedly examine Western 
experience in local wars to 
discover new tactics for pos- 
sible use by their ownor allied 
armed forces. One such pos- 
sible use is inthe Third World. 

In The Third World in Soviet 
Military Thought (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1982), | analyzed So- 
viet military writing about the 
American experience in local 
wars, especially the war in 
Vietnam. During the mid- to 
late 1970's, most of this lit- 
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erature discussed why the 
United States lost the war. 
Strikingly, since the early 
1980's, most Soviet literature 
examining local wars has dis- 
cussed how Western tactics 
have succeeded—including 
some employed by Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam. 

| have not seen any de- 
tailed discussion in Soviet 
military literature of military 
actions undertaken by the 
USSR or its socialist allies af- 
ter World War II (which con- 
tinues to be discussed in 
great detail). This does not 
mean that the Soviets are un- 
interested in local wars, but 
that it is taboo to discuss 
openly and in detail the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
Soviet and allied opera- 
tions in them. | argue that the 
discussion of Western opera- 
tions in local wars is a discus- 
sion in Aesopian language— 
of their own problems. 

This interpretation of the 
Soviet military literature gains 
greater credence if one con- 
siders that the Soviets and 
their allies are now in the 
same position in Afghani- 
stan, Angola, and Kampu- 
chea as the United States 
was in Vietnam—interveners 
in local wars trying to protect 
weak client regimes. Examin- 
ing American and Western 
experiences in similar situa- 
tions could have direct rele- 
vance to enhancing their own 
counter-insurgency efforts. 

In addition, in an era when 
the top Soviet party and mill- 
tary leaders are giving less 
emphasis in their statements 
to Third World contingencies 
than did their counterparts a 
decade ago, it is not surpris- 
ing that those who see the 
Third World as a high priority 
region would not state this in 
direct contradiction to their 
superiors, but would instead 
express it indirectly. This lit- 
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Inthe photo on page 24 of the July-August 1987 issue, identifica- 
tions of Nikita Khrushchev and Georgly Malenkov were inadver- 
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In John P. Burns’ article “China’s Nomenklatura System,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, September-October 1987, there were two 
author's corrections that failed to be reflected in the printed text. 
On page 37, the sentence beginning at the bottom of column 1 
should read: “Finally, the Central Committee reaffirmed its con- 
trol of the party core groups (dangzu) of central ministries, com- 
missions, and bureaus.” On page 50, the last sentence in the last 
full paragraph should read: “If all party core groups are eliminat- 
ed, the party Central Committee’s nomenklatura could be re- 
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erature, then, may be partofa 
debate about involvement in 
the Third World with those fa- 
voring it emphasizing that if 
the West can undertake the 
difficult task of counter-insur- 
gency successfully, so can 
the USSR and its allies. 
Shapiro is undoubtedly 
correct in saying that the So- 
viets examine Western expe- 
rience in local wars in order to 
better understand and pre- 
pare for high-intensity con- 
ventional conflict. However, 
considering that the USSR 
and its allies are involved in 
several protracted low-inten- 
sity conflicts that they have 
so far been unable to win, it 
would be a mistake to regard 
Soviet analysis of Western 
operations in similar situa- 
tions as having no relevance 
to socialist counter-insurgen- 
cy efforts in the Third World. 


MARK N. KATZ 
Washington, DC 
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CAMBODIAN 
MADNESS 


TO THE EDITORS: May | cor- 


rect a series of misconcep- 
tions in Robert S. Ross’s es- 
say “Indochina’s Continuing 
Tragedy,” in the November- 
December 1986 issue of 
Problems of Communism, 
which reviewed five books, 
including my history of the 
Cambodian revolution, When 
the War Was Over. 

They begin with his state- 
ment (p. 88) that in the post- 
war period, “Phnom Penh po- 
lemics clearly identified 
Vietnam, not the United 
States, as the primary threat 
to Cambodian independen- 
ce.’ Thisleads him to ask why 
Cambodia waited two years, 
until 1977, to fight Vietnam. 
He says, correctly, that | do 
not answer this question con- 
vincingly in my book. This is 
because | disagree both with 
his assumption and with the 
theories that flow from it. 

In public statements of the 


early period, the Cambodian 
leadership rarely named a 
foreign enemy, but when they 
did, it was usually the United 
States—never Vietnam. The 
Khmer Rouge had just de- 
feated an American client 
state in a war that featured 
devastating bombings by the 
United States. 

Yes, after the war, the 
Cambodians fought border 
skirmishes with Vietnam, but 
they also fought similar skir- 
mishes with Thailand. These 
battles were not an end in 
themselves, but part of the 
Cambodians’ singular pre- 
occupation with quickly im- 
plementing their own radical 
revolution. To that end, they 
sealed off and “protected” 
their national boundaries and 
warned against “all foreign 
intervention,” which Ross in- 
terprets as a polemic against 
Vietnam exclusively. 

The Cambodian commu- 
nists were xenophobes who 
viewed all foreign nations, 
even China, as real or po- 
tential enemies. This is one 
manifestation of the madness 
that informed all aspects of 
their revolution—especially 
their 1977 decision to attack 
Vietnam. 

Cambodia's communists 
set about creating a revolu- 
tionary paradise overnight, 
and as their inhuman experi- 
ment inevitably failed, they 
searched for scapegoats— 
“secret enemies’ of the revo- 
lution—to blame. They killed 
the elite of the old society, 
members of minorities, the 
Buddhist clergy, their own 
comrades in the party—who- 
ever could be accused of un- 
dermining their “perfect” rev- 
olution. As the search for 
scapegoats _ disintegrated 
into a bloody holocaust, the 
leadership decided that Viet- 
nam was behind their prob- 
lems, that Vietnam had set up 
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a vast network of secret 
agents to sabotage Cambo- 
dia’s success, and hence 
that only war with Vietnam 
could ensure that Cambo- 
dia’s_ revolution would tri- 
umph. They were mad. 

War with Vietnam grew out 
of the revolution; it was not a 
precondition of the revolu- 
tion, as Ross believes. He 
finds it “more plausible” that 
some Khmer Rouge wanted 
war with Vietnam from the be- 
ginning, that they executed 

party rivals and engineered 
“shifts in Politburo  align- 
ments” in order to promul- 
gate the war (p. 88). 

However, there was no Po- 
litburo heading the Cambodi- 
an party; organizational mat- 
ters had not evolved to that 
stage. Second, prison docu- 
ments clearly show that party 
figures executed in the mad 
exercise to find scapegoats 
were accused of acting as 
agents of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, or of the 
KGB, and not just of Vietnam. 
There was no simple division 
along pro- or anti-Vietnam 
lines. 

Ross concludes that | fail 


to explain the madness be- 
hind the Cambodian revolu- 
tion because my method is 
historical; he argues (p. 89) 
that the courses of the Cam- 
bodian and Chinese revolu- 
tions differed despite a “very 
similar revolutionary — his- 
tory... ." We disagree pro- 
foundly. My book is atestimo- 
ny to why | believe Cambo- 
dia's revolutionary past is 
unique and at the heart of the 
madness. 

Finally, as a courtesy, 
could Ross please list the 
“factual errors” he believes 
he found in my book. 


ELIZABETH BECKER 
Paris, France 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
DISPUTE 


TO THE EDITORS: The col- 


lection of articles in the 
November-December 1986 
issue of Problems of Commu- 
nism concerning the Indo- 
China thicket provides good 
material for reviewing histori- 
cal and active factors. How- 
ever, an important point was 
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neglected. Shortly before the 
communist victory in South 
Vietnam, China seized cer- 
tain islands from the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam (the Thieu ad- 
ministration). Both China and 
Vietnam had claimed the is- 
lands, but one the Republic 
of Vietnam had occupied 
them. Hanoi would have ex- 
pected to inherit those same 
islands as it did other terri- 
tories administered by South 
Vietnam. China’s precipitate 
operation could only have 
been read in North Vietnam 
as an act of hostility, with con- 
sequent implications for the 
future. 


FRANK W. SCOTTON 
Counselor for Public Affairs 
US Embassy 

Ankara, Turkey 


COMECON 
LINKS 


TO THE EDITORS: Michael 
Checinski's ‘Warsaw Pact/ 
CEMA Military-Economic 
Trends” (Problems of Com- 
munism, March-April 1987) is 
extensively documented, but 


omits what | believe to be the 
first published reference to 
the joint Warsaw Pact/CEMA 
committee. 

In my book Comecon: Inte- 
gration Problems of the 
Planned Economies (Oxford 
University Press, 1st ed., 
1965, and 2nd ed., 1967), | 
listed as created in Melnik 
(Czechoslovakia) in Decem- 
ber 1957 an “Economic Co- 
mission of WTO . . . [which] 
may form a Defence Industry 
Commission of Comecon, 
the activities of which are not 
reported” (2nd ed., p. 283, 
with further discussion in the 
text at p. 82). 

Four of Mr. Checinski’s 
bibliographic references are 
from the 1970's, and the rest 
are from the 1980's. | can 
hence claim some lead in 
the ventilation of this little- 
publicized issue. 


MICHAEL KASER 
Professorial Fellow 

St. Anthony's College 
Oxford, England 
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